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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  articles  intended  for  the  original  department  of  tbis  Journal  must  be 
communicated  to  it  exclusively.  The  simultaneous  transmission  of  the  same 
article  to  several  journals,  would  seem  to  be  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  adver- 
tising rather  than  of  a  desire  to  advance  our  science,  and  places  the  editor  in 
a  false  position,  leading  to  the  suspicion  that  he  presents  to  his  readers,  as  ori- 
ginal, articles  which  cannot  be  strictly  so  considered. 

The  following  works  have  been  received: — 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by  Various 
Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.  A.  Cantab.  Assist.  Surg,  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Vol.  IV.  London,  1864. 
(From  the  Editor.) 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene,  prepared  especially  for  Use  in  the  ^[edical 
Service  of  the  Army.  By  Edmund  Parkes,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  Prof,  of  Military 
Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  &c.  &c.  &c.  London :  John  Churchill  & 
Sons,  18G4.     (From  the  Author.) 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Hygiene  of  the  Army  of  India:  including 
Remarks  on  the  Ventilation  and  Conservancy  of  Indian  Prisons ;  with  a  Chap- 
ter on  Prison  Management.  Illustrated  with  woodcuts.  By  Stewart  Clark, 
M.R.  C.S.  Eng.  Inspector  General  of  Prisons,  Northwest  Provinces,  India. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1864.     (From  the  Author.) 

Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Action 
and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  History.  By 
Alfred  Stille,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  <fec.  &c.  &c.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
In  two  volumes.     Philada. :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1864.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

A  System  of  Surgery:  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and  Operative. 
By  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  over  1300  engravings.  Third  edition,  en. 
larged  and  carefully  revised.  2  vols.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  18C4. 
(From  the  Publishers.) 

Diphtheria:  its  Nature  and  Treatment;  with  an  Account  of  its  Prevalence 
in  Various  Countries.  By  Daniel  D.  Slade,  ]k[.  D.  Being  a  Second  and  Re- 
vised Edition  of  an  Essay  to  which  was  awarded  the  Fiske-Fund  Prize  of  1860. 
Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1864.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

Lectures  on  Venereal  Diseases.  By  William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1864,     (From  the  Publishers.) 
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A  Comprehensive  Mciliciil  Dictionary,  containing  the  Pronunciation,  Etj-mo- 
logy,  and  Signification  oi'  the  'I'erms  made  use  of  in  Medicine  and  the  Kindred 
Sciences.  With  an  Appendix  comprising  a  Complete  List  of  all  the  More 
Important  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  arranged  according  to  their  Medi- 
cinal Properties ;  and  also  an  Explanation  of  the  Latin  Terms  and  Phrases 
occurring  in  Anatomy,  Pharmacy,  &c.:  together  with  the  Necessary  Directions 
for  AVriting  Latin  Prescriptions,  <fcc.  «S:c.  By  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Author  of  the 
System  of  Pronunciation  in  Lipi)incott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Philadelphia : 
J.  13.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  18G4.     (From  the  Author.) 

Gunshot  "Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of  Nerves.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
M.  D.,  G.  R.  Morehouse,  M.  D.,  and  AY.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  U.  S.  A.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1864. 

A  Manual  for  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  By  Charles 
R.  Greexleaf,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott &  Co.,  1864.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

The  Book  of  Prescriptions,  containing  3000  Prescriptions,  collected  from  the 
Practice  of  the  most  Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  English,  French,  and 
American ;  comprising  also  a  Compendious  History  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
Lists  of  the  Doses  of  all  Officinal  or  Established  Preparations,  and  an  Index  of 
Diseases  and  Remedies.  By  Hexry  Beasley,  Author  of  the  Druggist's  Receipt 
Book,  &c.     Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1865.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

The  Functions  and  Disorders  of  the  Reproductive  Organs  in  Childhood, 
Youth,  Adult  Age,  and  Advanced  Life :  considered  in  their  Physiological, 
Social,  and  Moral  Relations.  By  Wm.  Acton,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  &c.  &c.  From  the 
last  London  edition.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1865.  (From  the 
Publishers.) 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis :  embracing  its  History, 
Pathology,  and  Treatment.  By  Horace  Green,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c.  New 
York  :  John  Wiley,  1864.     (From  the  Publisher.) 

Outlines  of  Surgical  Diagnosis.  By  Geo.  H.  B.  Macleod,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E. 
New  York  :  Baillifere  Brothers.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

The  Army  Surgeons'  Manual,  for  the  Use  of  Medical  Officers,  Cadets,  Chap- 
lains, and  Hospital  Stewards:  containing  the  Regulations  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, all  (jlcneral  Orders  from  the  War  Department,  and  (.'ircuhvrs  from 
the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  from  January  1,  1861,  to  July  1,  L^64.  By  Wm. 
Gkal'E,  of  Washington,  D.  C.     New  York  :  Baillifere  Brothers,  1864. 

Medical  Logic:  an  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Session  1863,  &c.  By  S.  G.  Ai;mok,  M.  D.,  Professor 
Inst.  Med.  and  Mat.  Med.     Detroit,  1864.     (From  the  Author.) 

Address  Introductory  to  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in 
Ruth  Medical  College,  liy  De  Laskie  Miller,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

A  Memorial  of  John  C.  Dalton,  M.  I>.  An  Address  delivered  before  the 
Middlesex  North  District  Medical  Society,  April  27,  1864.  By  John  O.  Gree.v, 
M.D.,  Lowell.     Cambridge,  1S64. 

Recent  Progress  in  Materia  Medica.  An  Address  deliveriMl  in  ijie  Massa. 
chusetts  Medical  College,  Bostuu,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Medical  Lectures  of 
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Harvard  University,  November  2,  1864.  By  Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.  D.,  Prof. 
Materia  Medica.     Boston,  1864.     (From  the  Author.) 

Glaucoma:  its  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment.  By  P.  D.  Keyser, 
M.  D.     Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakistou,  1864.     (From  the  Author.) 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  year 
1864.     Albany,  1864.     (From  Dr.  G.  W.  Bradford.) 

Transactions  of  thfe  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  Fif- 
teenth Annual  Session,  held  in  Philadelphia,  June,  1864.     (From  the  Society.) 

Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Observations  on  Tri- 
china Spiralis.     By  John  C.  Daltox,  M.  D.     New  York,  1864. 

Proceedings  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Society,  held  at  the  Ohio  White  Sulphur  Springs,  June  21  and  22,  1864.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1864.     (From  Dr.  E.  B.  Stevens,  Secretary.) 

Quarterly  Summary  of  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  February,  1863,  to  April,  1864,  inclusive.     Philadelphia,  1864. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  September, 
October,  1864. 

The  following  Journals  have  been  received  in  exchange: — 

Revue  de  Th6rapeutique  M6dico-Chirurgicale.  Par  A.  Martin-Lauzer, 
M.  D.  P.    Nos.  18,  19,  20,  22,  23,  1864. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.     October,  1864. 

Guy's  Hospital  Reports.  Edited  by  Samuel  Wilks,  M.  D.  Third  Series. 
Vol.  X.    London.     October,  1864. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette.     September,  October,  November,  1864. 

British  Medical  Journal.  Nos.  188,  189,  190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  1  95,  196 
197,  198,  199,  200,  201,  202,  203,  1864. 

The  Medical  Mirror.     August,  September,  October,  November,  1864. 

The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science.    August,  1864. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.     September,  October,  November,  1864, 

The  Glasgow  Medical  Journal.     October,  1864. 

Canada  Medical  Journal.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fenwick,  M.  D.,  and  F.  \V. 
Campbell,  M.  D.     October,  November,  1864. 

Canada  Lancet.     Edited  by  W.  E.  Bowman,  M.  D.     September,  1864. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Review.  [Australian.]  May  7,  21,  June  7,  21,  July 
7,  21,  1864. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  S.  L.  Abbot,  M.  D., 
and  J.  C.  White,  M.  D.     October,  November,  December,  1864. 

The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  and 
J.  A.  Murphy,  M.  D.     October,  November,  1864. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  M.  L.  Linton,  M.D., 
and  F.  W.  White,  ]SI.  D.     September  and  October,  1864. 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity.  Edited  by  the  Medical  OfiBcers  of  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum.     October,  1864. 
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Ohio  Meilical  and  Surgicul  Journal.  Edited  by  the  Professors  of  Starling 
Medical  College,  Ohio.     September,  1HG4. 

Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Miner,  M.  D.  Oct., 
1864. 

The  Chicago  Medical  Journal.  Edited  by  De  Laskie  Miller,  M.  D.,  and  E. 
Ingals,  M.  D.     October,  1864. 

The  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  V.  J.  Fourgeaud, 
M.D.     September,  October,  1864. 

The  San  Francisco  Medical  Press.  Edited  by  Henry  Gibbons,  M.D.,  and 
R.  B.  Cole,  M.  D.     October,  1864. 

The  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  Edited  by  Wm.  Procter,  Jr.,  Prof. 
Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.     November,  1864. 

The  American  Druggists'  Circular.     October,  November,  December,  1864. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  Edited  by  Profs.  B.  Silliman, 
B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  J.  D.  Dana.     November,  1864. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  Bulletin.     October,  November,  December,  1864. 

The  Sanitary  Reporter.     September,  October,  November,  1864. 


Communications  intended  for  publication,  and  Books  for  Review,  should  be  sent, 
free  o/ex;,ense,  directed  to  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences, care  of  Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia.  Parcels  directed 
as  above,  and  (carriage  paid)  under  cover,  to  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.,  Booksellers, 
No.  60  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.  C. ;  or  M.  Hector  Bossange,  Lib.  quai  Voltaire, 
No.  11,  Paris,  will  reach  us  safely  and  without  delay.  We  particularly  request 
the  attention  of  our  foreign  correspondents  to  the  above,  as  we  are  often  subjected 
to  unnecessary  expense  for  postage  and  carriage. 

Private  communications  to  the  Editor  may  be  addressed  to  his  residence,  1525 
Locust  Street. 

All  remittances  of  money,  and  letters  on  the  business  of  the  Journal,  should  be 
addressed  exdusivehj  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Blancliard  &  Lea. 

^^  The  advertisement-sheet  belongs  to  the  business  department  of  the  Journal, 
and  all  communications  for  it  should  be  made  to  the  publishers. 

To  secure  insertion,  all  advertisements  should  be  received  by  the  20th  of  the 
previous  month. 
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Art.  I. — On  Epidemic  Cerebro- Spinal  Meningitis,  or  Spotted  Fever, 
loith  Cases.     By  John  A.  Lidell,  M.  1").,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols. 

A  VERY  formidable  disease,  designated  by  some  as  "  spotted  fever, ^'  and 
by  others  as  "epidemic  cerel}ro-spinal  meningitis,''^  has  recently  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  professional  circles.  Of  this,  the  pages  of  the 
leading  medical  journals  of  this  country  bear  ample  testimony.  Besides,  it 
has,  within  a  few  months  past,  been  the  theme  of  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ings of  some  of  the  most  influential  and  important  of  our  medical  societies; 
for  e.Kample,  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  And,  of  a  verity,  no  one  can  justly  doubt  that  a 
disease  so  sudden  in  its  attack,  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  so  fatal  in  its  re- 
sults, and  about  which  we  really  know  so  little,  as  the  one  under  consider- 
ation, is  worthy  of  all  the  attention  which  the  best  minds  in  the  profession 
can  bestow.  It  is  also  a  subject  which  challenges  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  humbler  labourers  in  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity ;  and,  actuated 
by  this  belief,  the  writer  desires  to  place  the  history  of  the  following  cases 
on  record,  as  a  contribution,  although  but  a  small  one,  more  especially  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  this  obscure,  erratic,  and 
formidable  disorder. 

It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  these  cases  occurred  recently  among 
the  inmates  of  Stanton  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  that  they 
occurred  in  portions  of  the  hospital  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and 
that  no  relation  by  contact,  whatever,  can  be  traced  between  them.  The 
first,  in  point  of  time,  appeared  in  ward  No.  8,  July  28,  the  second  in  ward 
No.  3,  July  31,  and  the  third  in  the  hospital  guard-house,  August  14. 
For  purposes  of  description,  the  second  case  in  the  order  of  time  will  be 
presented  first,  because  its  general  features  are  more  clearly  defined  than 
No.  XCVJL— Jan.  1865.  2 
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those  pertaining  to  either  of  the  others.  It  should  be  stated  ftirtlicr,  that 
these  are  tlie  only  cases  of  this  disorder  which  have  ever  appeared  at  this 
hospital. 

Case  I.  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis. — Private  John  Davis,  Co.  E,  8th 
Vermont  Volunteers,  28  years  old,  and  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  was  ad- 
mitted to  Stanton  General  Hospital  July  26,  1864,  having  an  attack  of 
interunttent  fever,  quotidian  in  type,  and  moderate  in  severity.  He  stated 
that,  until  recently,  he  had  been  serving  in  Gen.  Banks'  army,  Department 
of  the  (lulf.  Quiniaj  sulph.  gr.  v,  every  six  hours,  was  prescribed  for  him, 
and  a  full  diet  was  allowed.  Under  this  treatment  he  improved  rapidly, 
and  his  chills  ceased  after  the  first  day.  The  quinia  was  continued,  and 
he  bade  fair'to  return  to  duty  speedily. 

July  31,  morning.  He  remained  in  bed,  complaining  of  loss  of  appetite 
and  of  feeling  rather  weak  ;  his  countenance  expressed  a  good  deal  of  anx- 
iety, but  there  was  no  heat  of  skin,  nor  disturbance  of  the  pulse,  nor  coat- 
ing of  the  tongue.  He  said  that,  about  midnight,  he  had  beeu  suddenly 
seized  with  great  restlessness  as  he  lay  in  bed.  This  lasted  about  twenty 
minutes,  but  he  did  not  sleep  till  towards  morning.  He  had  no  pain.  The 
officer  of  the  day  being  called,  prescribed  fluid  extract  of  valerian  for  him 
in  the  night.  At  the  morning  visit  he  was  also  free  from  pain.  The 
quinia  was  continued,  and  he  was  directed  to  keep  his  bed. 

He  got  on  well  through  the  day  until  about  5|  o'clock  P.  M,,  when  he 
was  again  attacked  suddenly  with  great  restlessness,  and  with  irregular 
convulsive  movements,  closely  resembling  those  presented  by  certain  cases 
of  hysteria  ;  he  became  delirious,  and  uttered  loud,  shrill  screams,  at  the 
same  time  tossing  himself  about  very  much,  and  throwing  himself  out  of 
bed,  unless  restrained  by  the  attendants;  pupils  dilated  and  symmetrical  ; 
no  strabismus;  pulse  100,  and  full,  but  there  was  no  unnatural  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin  ;  respirations  about  14  ;  no  vomiting  ;  could  not  be  made 
to  protrude  his  tongue  nor  to  swallow  anything. 

Treatment. — Ice  was  applied  to  the  head  and  the  spine,  a  sinapism  was 
placed  on  the  epigastrium,  and  a  large  turpentine  enema  was  administered  ; 
the  enema  was  repeated  in  an  hour,  but  without  effect  in  either  case.  No 
remedy  was  administered  by  the  mouth,  for  the  power  of  deglutition  ap- 
peared to  be  lost. 

At  1  o''clock,  the  pupils  continued  dilated;  the  respirations  were  12;  the 
skin  was  moist ;  the  pulse  90  ;  the  restlessness  diminished  ;  but  still  he 
could  not  swallow. 

At  9  o'clock,  pupils  dilated;  respirations  12,  but  more  laboured;  ptilse 
90,  and  weaker;  less  restlessness  and  less  screaming.  After  this,  the 
screams  were  gradually  replaced  by  low  moans.  He  sank  gradually  into 
stupor,  and  died  comatose  at  midnight,  about  24  hours  after  the  beginning 
of  the  attack,  and  aljout  G-}  hours  after  its  character  was  fully  developed. 
Towards  the  last  he  was  bathed  in  perspiration. 

Autojmj  ten  hours  after  dealh. — Muscular  system  well  developed  ;  adi- 
pose tissue  rather  scanty  ;  suggillations  well  markeil  in  depending  portions 
of  cadaver;  rigor  mortis  strong;  scattered  over  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
the  dorsal  as|)ect  of  the  shoulders  are  2o  or  oU  dark  purple  xpols,  circular 
in  shape,  somewhat  raised  al)ove  the  surrounding  skin,  with  a  well-defined 
margin,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  mustai'd-sced  to  a  pea.  On  incising 
thern,  it  is  found  that  they  present  an  infiltration  of  dark -coloured  blood  in 
ull  the  layers  of  the  skin,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  connective  tissue  be- 
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neath.     The  spots  are  not  arrang'ed  in  gTonps.     On  superficial  view,  tliey 
presented  considerable  resemblance  to  leech -bites. 

Cranium. — While  sawing  oiF  the  calvarium,  and,  subsequently,  while 
removing;  the  brain,  a  hirge  quaullty  of  serum  coloured  with  blood  flowed 
away.  It  amounted  in  all  to  at  least  six  ounces.  Glanduhe  Pacchioni 
unusually  numerous,  large,  and  adherent,  for  a  subject  of  only  28  years. 
A  moderate  quantity  of  limpid  sernm  Ijeneath  the  visceral  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, especially  about  the  verie.x.  The  arachnoid  has  lost  its  transparency 
and  become  more  or  less  opaque  (opacified),  especially  in  the  same  locality. 
A  moderate  amount  of  limpid  6-er»»i  in  the  ventricles.  The  choroid  ple.xurf 
in  the  fourth  ventricle  is  thickened,  pale-red  in  colour,  and  presents  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  a  lamina  of  pale,  flabl)y  granulations,  but  the  choroid 
plexus  in  the  other  ventricles  presents  no  abnormity.  The  cerebrum,  cere- 
lx;llum,  pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata  were  carefully  examined.  They 
were  nKjderately  congested  throughout,  but  presented  no  other  abnormal 
appearance. 

Siiinal  canal. — On  sawing  through  the  posterior  vertebral  arches 
(lamiiue),  and  removing  them  so  as  to  open  the  spinal  canal  almost  its 
whole  length,  it  was  seen  that  the  theca  vertel)ralis  was  distended,  or,  at 
least,  well  tilled  with  serum,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  which  had  escaped  while  examining  the  brain.  On  laying  the 
theca  open,  it  was  found  that  the  spinal  arachnoid  membrane  had  lost  its 
smooth,  shiinng  appearance,  and  was  opacified  (pearl-coloured),  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  The  sul)arachnoidean  l)loodvesseIs  were  everywhere  in- 
tensely congested  (active  hyi»erieniia).  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  noticed 
to  contain  some  thin,  white  flocculi  in  the  lumbar  region,  but  otherwise 
it  was  limpid.  The  structure  of  the  spinal  cord  did  not  i)reseiit  any  ab- 
normity. 

T/iora.r. — No  pleuritic  adhesions;  both  lungs  strongly  congested  (pas- 
sive hii])era'mia) ;  an  apoplectic  e.rlravasalion  of  lilood,  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  was  found  in  the  middle  loi>e  of  the  right  lung,  at  the  fissure  be- 
tween it  and  the  superior  lobe  ;  there  was  a  large  cicatrix  at  apex  of  left 
lung,  and  beneath  it,  a  vomica  inclosed  by  a  tiiick  membranous  wall,  and 
containing  a  quantity  of  whitish,  cheese-like  sul)stauce.  The  vomica  was 
evidently  undergoing  contraction.'  The  heart  exhiluted  rather  more  than 
the  normal  quantity  of  fat  on  its  exterior,  but  in  other  respects  was  sound. 
The  heart  clots  were  small.  The  blood  was  much  mow  fluid  than  natural, 
and  a  very  large  quantity  of  it  flowed  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  on  divid- 
ing the  great  vessels,  while  examining  the  thoracic  organs.  The  abnormal 
fluidity  of  the  blood  constituted  a  marked  feature  of  the  case. 

Abdomen. — The  liver  and  intestines  ])resented  no  almormity.  The  kid- 
neys were  intensely  congested,  especially  al)out  the  bases  and  cones  of  the 
pyramids,  and  presented  a  very  dark-red,  or  almost  brown  colour.  The 
bladder  was  rather  more  than  half  full  of  amber-coloured  urine,  which  was 
found  to  be  heavily  loaded  with  albumen,  on  testing  with  heat  and  nitric 
acid. 

Bemarks. — The  symptoms  developed  during  life,  and  the  pathological  con- 
ditions revealed  by  the  autopsy,  show  conclusively  that  the  case  belongs  to 

'  This  was  a  tuberculous  cavity  in  process  of  being  cured,  and  it  was  not  only 
interesting  per  se,  but  also  as  occurring  in  a  subject  whose  death  was  ultimately 
occasioned  by  anotlier  disorder. 
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the  same  category  as  those  which  have  been  described  by  numerous  observers 
under  the  name  of  cerehi'o-spinal  meningitis.  On  this  point  there  is  no 
room  for  a  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  this  case,  to  observe  that  the  pathological  lesions  were 
not  confined  to  the  organs  located  in  the  cranium  and  the  spinal  canal,  but 
that  the  condition  of  the  blood  also  was  markedly  abnormal ;  for  it  showed 
iiardly  any  tendency  to  coagulate,  remaining  jv^eternaturally  fluid  every- 
where ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  manifested  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
extravasate,  which  was  denoted  by  the  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  by  the 
cutaneous  piurple  spots.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  meningeal  in- 
tiaramation  did  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  case,  by  a  great  deal,  and 
that  the  morbid  process,  or  the  disease  itself,  was  not  restricted  to  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis  and  its  meningeal  investment.  This  view  of  the  case  is 
rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  kidneys  were  strongly 
congested,  and  that  an  abundant  quantity  of  albumen  was  found  in  the 
post-mortem  urine. 

As  already  stated,  the  patient  died  comatose.  It  might  also  be  remarked, 
with  perfect  propriety,  that  he  died  asphyxiated,  and  in  the  following 
manner:  The  respiration  speedily  sank  to  12  per  minute,  while  the  pulse 
remained  90,  and  full.  The  heart  continued  to  act  energetically,  and  to 
force  the  blood  with  abnormal  rapidity  into  the  lungs,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  respiratory  movements  were  failing  from  increasing  paralysis  of 
the  muscular  apparatus  by  which  these  movements  are  accomplished.  The 
blood,  therefore,  failing  to  be  sufficiently  decarbonized  in  the  lungs,  stag- 
nated in  those  organs,  and  in  this  way  was  produced  that  passive  liyperaemia, 
or  pulmonary  engorgement  with  venous  blood,  which  was  witnessed  at  the 
autopsy. 

This  motor  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  had  a  central  origin, 
and  was  doubtless  occasioned  directly  by  mechanical  compression  of  certain 
important  nervous  centres.  The  inflammatory  process  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
meninges  was  characterized  by  a  very  copious  and  rapid  exudation  of 
serum  ;  so  copious  and  rapid,  indeed,  that  it  might  be  styled  an  extravasa- 
tion without  any  manifest  impropriety.  This  serous  fluid  was,  for  the  most 
part,  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  Some  of  it, 
indeed,  was  effused  into  the  ventricles  and  into  the  sub-arachnoidean  spaces, 
but  the  rest,  and  by  far  the  largest  ])art  of  it,  was  effused  as  already  stated. 
This  copious  exudation  of  serum  (about  6  ounces  were  found  at  the  au- 
topsy) in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  would  tend  to  compress 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  alike.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  organs  located  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Bpinal  cord  are  very  susceptible  to  pressure  applied  in  this  way.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  functions  of  many  nervous  cenfres  both  sensitive  and 
motor  were  inijiaircd,  and  finally  arrested  by  mechanical  comprossion  ;  and 
pruniinent   among  them  was  the  respiratory  trad  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
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gata.  Thus  It  happened  that  tlie  patient  lost  the  power  to  swallow  from 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  ability  to  breathe  from 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration  ;  and  he  Gnally  sank  into 
stupor  or  coma,  firstly,  because  the  cerebral  hemispheres  were  compressed, 
and,  secondly,  from  the  stupefying  influence  of  the  unaerated  and  highly 
carbonized  blood  which  was  circulating  in  the  cerebral  vessels. 

The  early  death  in  this  case  must,  therefore,  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
rapid  exudation  of  a  large  quantity  of  serum  into  the  cranio-vertebrail 
cavity.  Now,  it  is  this  wonderfully  rapid  and  profuse  outpouring  of 
serum,  which  especially  distinguishes  the  so-called  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  from  all  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  For  example,  meningeal  inflammation  produced 
by  violence  exhibits  an  exudation  of  plastic  lymph  or  of  pus,  accompanied, 
for  the  most  part,  with  but  a  small  amount  of  serous  effusion;  and  even  in 
the  cases  of  the  so-called  tuljercular  meningitis,  the  effusion  of  serum, 
although  copious,  always  takes  place  much  more  slowly,  and  on  that  ac- 
count life  may  sometimes  be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  period,  even  when 
the  amount  of  the  effusion  ha]ipens  to  be  very  great. 

Very  rapid  and  profuse  effusion  of  serum  is,  therefore,  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  meninges  now 
under  consideration,  and  indicates  that  we  must  look  beyond  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  into  the  state  of  the  system  at  large,  if  we 
expect  to  raise  ourselves  up  to  a  comprehension  of  the  subject.  It  stamps 
this  form  of  meningitis  as  having  a  peculiar  character,  dependent,  in  all 
probability,  upon  a  peculiar  constitutional  condition,  which  renders  it  as 
much  a  specific  disease  as  erysipelas  or  rheumatism.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
erysipelatous  dyscrasia  is,  that  it  predisposes  to  diffuse  cellulo-cutaneous 
inflammation  ;  of  the  rheumatic  dyscrasia,  that  it  induces  fibro-articular 
inflammation ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  unnamed  dyscrasia  which  we  are 
now  considering  is,  that  if  is  often  associated  with  a  meningeal  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  characterized  by  a  sudden  and  copious  effusion  of  serum. 

Case  II.  Cerebral  Meningitis  icilh  renj  Rapid  Eff anion.  —  Private 
John  .Miusl)erger,  Co.  I,  OOtli  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  40  years  old,  and 
sound  in  constitution,  a  patient  at  Stanton  General  Hospital,  convalescent 
from  resection  of  the  left  elbow-joint,  had  recovered  so  far  that  the  wound 
of  operation  was  healed,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  good  health  in  every 
respect,  having  regained  his  flesh  and  strength. 

On  the  morning  of  July  28th  he  arose,  dressed  himself,  and  went  out  to 
the  pum|)  for  a  drink  of  fresh  water,  as  was  his  daily  practice,  and  then 
returned  to  his  ward,  being,  to  all  appearance,  in*usual  health. 

About  6  o'clock  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  great  pain  in  his  back, 
between  the  shoulder-blades.  He  said, it  felt  as  if  somebody  was  pressing 
a  bar  of  hot  iron  into  his  backbone.  A  mustard  plaster  was  applied,  and 
he  obtained  speedy  relief.  He  had  no  chill,  and  the  attack  appeared  to 
begin  without  warning.  After  it  was  over,  he  got  up  and  walked  about 
the  ward. 
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About  V  oarlock  Hie  paroxysm  of  ))uniiiig  pain  returned;  tlie  sinapism 
was  again  applied,  and  lie  got  relief  in  ten  or  fifteen  miiuites.  He  appeared 
to  be  sick  at  tlie  sloniaeli.  and  tried  to  vomit.  His  strength  appeared  to 
be  good.  He  declined  food,  and  had  no  thirst.  Tin's  paro.xysm  was  some- 
what longer  than  the  other.  After  it  was  over,  he  fell  into  a  profuse 
perspiration,  and  slept  an  hour  or  two. 

About  10  o^cIock  he  was  seized  the  third  time  with  the  same  intense 
burning  ])ain  in  the  dorsal  region,  which  he  referred  to  the  backbone. 
This  ])arox3'sm  was  much  severer  than  the  others,  and  he  cried  out  for 
anguish.  It  also  lasted  much  longer.  There  were  no  convulsive  move- 
ments. The  medical  officer  in  charge  of  him.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
W.  B.  Dick,  U.  S.  Army,  reported  the  case  to  me,  stating  that  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  the  matter  with  him  during  the  intervals  between  the 
paroxysms,  and  I  advised  cupping  of  the  affected  part. 

At  11  o^clock,  on  raising  him  up  in  bed  for  the  cups  to  be  applied,  he 
was  seized  with  the  fourth  paroxysm.  He  fell  over  on  the  shoulder  of  an 
attendant  at  once,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  such  pain  !"  and  immediately  became 
unconscious,  as  if  in  a  syncope.  At  the  same  time  his  face  became  deathly 
pale,  his  eyes  fixed,  the  muscular  system  relaxed,  the  radial  pulse  weak  and 
fluttering,  and  the  respiration  was  suspended,  or,  rather,  he  breathed  at 
very  long  intervals  only.  I  was  hastily  summoned,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
saw  him.  The  ]iallor  of  the  face  and  lips  had  then  given  place  to  the 
livid  hue  of  asphyxia;  the  eyes  were  open,  fixed,  and  glassy,  the  right 
pupil  was  dilated,  while«the  left  was  contracted;  the  muscular  system  was 
completely  relaxed;  no  radial  pulse  was  perceptible,  and  he  took  afterwards 
only  three  or  four  long,  sighing  inspirations,  with  long  intervals  between 
each  of  them,  notwithstanding  that  ammonia  was  applied  to  the  nostrils, 
and  Marshall  Hall's  method  of  artificial  respiration  was  faithfully  tried. 
He  breathed  the  last  time  about  11^  o'clock.  His  lips  and  face  were  then 
very  livid.  He  had  no  thirst  and  no  unnatural  warmth  of  skin  during  any 
part  of  the  five  and  a  half  hours  his  sickness  lasted.  He  did  not  exhibit 
petechia3  or  any  other  kind  of  spots. 

Aulojjsi/  by  Assist.  Surg.  George  A.  Blursick,  U.  S.  Vol.,  six  hours 
after  death. — Body  well  developed;  no  emaciation  ;  no  rigor  mortis.  Upon 
removing  the  calvarium,  about  4  oz.  of  blood  and  serum  flowed  out.  The 
veins  and  sinus  of  the  brain  were  congested  with  fluid  blood.  There  was  a 
moderate  amount  of  subarachnoid  effusion  over  the  hemispheres,  and  the 
ventricles  contained  about  an  ounce  of  serum.  The  spinal  canal  was  opened 
from  the  occiput  to  the  sacrum.  The  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  ap- 
])eared  healthy,  and  there  was  no  congestion  of  them. 

Thorax. — The  lungs  were  intensely  congested  with  venous  blood  ;  other- 
wise healthy.  There  were  about  8  oz.  of  serum  contained  in  both  pleural 
cavities.  The  pericardium  contained  about  2  oz.  of  fluid.  The  heart  was 
slightly  hypertrophied  ;  the  mitral  valves  were  slightly  thickened,  the  tri- 
cuspids were  a  good  deal  thickened  by  a  new  deposit  between  the  folds  of 
the  endocardium.  The  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  were  normal.  There 
was  no  insufficiency  of  arty  of  the  valves. 

Alf'Ionicn. — All  tiie  al)doiriinal  viscera  were  healthy,  except  the  kidneys'; 
Ihcy  were  in  a  state  of  acute  congestion,  and  of  a  bright  maroon  colour. 
The  urine  contained  albumen;  it  was  obtained  at  the  autopsy. 

Blood. — There  was  no  coiigiilation  of  the  blood.  It  remained  fluid  every- 
where, was  dark  in  colour,  and  flowed  freely  wherever  an  incision  was  made 
into  tlie  Imdy. 
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liemarks. — While  perusing  the  account  of  \\\q  post-mortem  examination 
of  this  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  reader  has  not  failed  to  notice  a  strong 
similarity  between  the  anatomico-pathological  lesions  presented  b}-  it  and 
by  the  preceding  case.  In  both  of  them  a  large  amount  of  serous  effusion 
was  found  in  the  cranio-spinal  cavity,  the  lungs  were  engorged  with  venons 
blood,  the  kidneys  were  congested,  the  urine  contained  albumen,  and  the 
blood  presented  a  remarkable  fluidity  in  every  part  of  the  body.  It  will 
thus  be  perceived  that  the  morbid  process  was  essentially  the  same  in  both 
instances,  and  that,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  other  and  minor  par- 
ticulars, it  was  the  same  disease  which  brought  both  of  these  men  to  an 
untimely  death. 

Among  the  points  of  dissimilarity  we  may  notice,  first,  that  in  the  case 
under  consideration  the  efl'usion  of  serum  ujjon  the  cerebro-si)inul  axis  and 
into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  was  much  more  sudden  and  rapid  than  in 
the  preceding  case.  Indeed,  it  was  so  sudden  and  rapid  as  to  |)r()duce 
"shock."  It  caused  him  to  fall  over  on  the  shoulder  of  an  attendant,  and 
immediately  become  unconscious,  as  if  in  a  syncope.  At  the  same  time  a 
deathly  ])allor  overspread  his  countenance.  Subsequently  his  face  became 
livid,  in  consccpience  of  i)ulmonary  congestion,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
expired,  the  resjiiratory  function  having  failed  the  first  of  all.  Here  is 
presented  before  us  the  whole  of  that  group  of  fatal  symptoms  which  Dr. 
Watson  and  others  have  described  under  the  title  of  serous  apoplexy. 
Now,  the  term  serous  apoplexy  is,  doubtless,  well  enough,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
It  expresses  exactly  the  way  in  which  death  took  place  in  this  case,  but 
it  gives  no  idea  whatever  concerning  the  morbid  process  at  large,  which 
occasioned  the  abnormal  fluidity  of  the  blood,  the  all)uminons  urine,  and 
the  tendency  to  serous  extravasations,  which  were  developed  in  this  patient. 
It  signifies  that  the  patient  was  stricken  down,  as  by  a  blow,  from  sudden 
effusion  of  serum  upon  the  great  nervous  centres,  and  thus  denotes  or 
represents  a  peculiarity  of  the  particular  instance  of  disease,  rather  than 
the  disease  itself,  considered  as  an  entity. 

Another  point  of  marked  dissimilarity  was  exhibited  in  the  clinical  his- 
tory. Minsbcrger  complained,  at  short  intervals,  of  suffering  intense  pain. 
He  expressed  himself  as  feeling,  at  times,  as  if  a  bar  of  hot  iron  was  being 
pressed  into  his  backbone,  but  had  no  convulsive  movements.  Davis,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  complain  of  pain,  but  had  convulsive  movements. 
But,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  essential  features  of  both  cases  present  a 
great  similarity  to  each  other. 

Case  III.  3Icningiti><. — Private  Simeon  Bond,  3Tth  Co.,  2d  Battalion 
T.  R.  C  ,  aged  25,  and  of  feel)le  constitution,  was  admitted  to  Ward  No.  7, 
Stanton  Ceneral  nos|)ital,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  B.  Dick,  TJ.  S. 
Army,  on  Sunday  evening.  August  14,  1804,  from  the  quarters  of  the  hos- 
jiital  guard,  to  which  he  Ix'longed.  He  had  been  unwell  for  several  days, 
complaining  of  debility  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  officer  of  the  day  had 
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excused  him  from  duty  on  that  account.  He  had  not  been  confined  to  bed. 
Tlie  orderly  serfjeant  tlioutjlit  hiin  to  be  slightly  out  of  his  head  on  the  day 
before  he  entered  the  lios])ital  (Saturday),  and  noticed  that  he  ate  nothing. 

When  admitted  to  the  hospital,  he  was  feverish,  thirsty,  and  sick  at  the 
stomach,  but  did  not  vomit ;  said  he  had  headache,  and  felt  sick  and  weak; 
did  not  have  chills,  nor  complain  of  any  other  pain  ;  pulse  about  90.  Pre- 
scribed the  neutral  mixture  and  aconite.  That  night  he  was  restless,' and 
slept  but  little. 

3lo))day,  I5th.  He  was  light-headed,  and  did  not  seem  to  realize  where 
he  was  ;  he  wanted  to  get  up  and  steal  away,  but  was  quiet  withal.  His 
head  was  hot,  his  eyes  somewhat  injected,  his  tongue  furred,  and  his  pulse 
95  and  stronger.  Ordered  the  ice-bag  to  the  head,  a  brisk  purge  (pil. 
cathartic,  comp.  No.  3),  and  spiritus  mindereri  in  combination  with  vin. 
antimonial.  and  nitric  ether.  A  dose  of  morphia  was  administered  in  the 
evening,  and  he  passed  a  better  night.  He  had  pain  in  the  head,  but  none 
whatever  in  the  spine  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Tuesday,  IG/'/t.  Patient  lies  in  a  stupor,  from  which,  however,  he  can  be 
roused  without  much  difficulty;  pupils  somewhat  dilated,  and  symmetrical; 
eyes  more  injected;  pulse  about  80,  and  full ;  respiration  slower  than  natu- 
ral, but  deep  and  regular;  has  mild  delirium,  and  complains  of  headache, 
but  sinks  back  into  the  stupor  again  as  soon  as  the  disturbance  ceases  ;  has 
no  spasms  of  any  kind.  Ordered  the  hair  to  be  cropped  short ;  emplast. 
cantharid.,  4  by  6,  to  nape  of  neck  ;  sinapisms  to  the  epigastrium  and  to 
the  inner  side  of  his  thighs ;  and  quinia  in  full  doses.  His  bowels  had 
moved  freely. 

He  did  not  improve ;  the  stupor  grew  more  profound,  and  he  died  coma- 
tose that  night,  about  11  o'clock,  something  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
after  he  entered  the  hospital. 

jSTo  autopsy,  for  the  body  was  sent  away  next  morning  at  daylight,  for 
interment  at  a  distance,  before  it  could  be  conveniently  examined.  No 
spots  on  his  body  were  noticed.  The  febrile  movement  was  well  marked. 
He  did  not  have  any  convulsions.  There  were  no  symptoms  whatever  indi- 
cative of  a  spinal  lesion.  The  symptoms  all  pointed  to  a  meningo-cerebral 
lesion. 

Pathology. — On  looking  into  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject,  the 
writer  finds  that  the  anatomical  lesions  revealed  by  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  cases  which  he  has  narrated  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to,  or, 
indeed,  are  almost  identical  with,  those  presented  by  Dr.  Jewell's  case  of 
"  spotted  fever,^^  which  is  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Physicians  (vide  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
pp.  130,  131,  July,  1864).  This  patient  was  a  male,  aged  nine  years,  and 
died  comatose  after  a  sickness  of  but  forty-eight  hours'  duration.  He  had 
vomiting,  headache,  dilated  pupils,  convulsive  movement.s,  and  petechia) 
during  life.  At  the  autopsy,  made  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the 
vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  found  to  be  markedly  congested  with  fluid 
blood;  there  was  a  copious  effusion  of  serous  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid 
spaces  and  in  the  ventricles  of  tlie  lirain  ;  there  were  al»out  two  ounces  of 
scrum  in  the  pericardium;  heart-clots  small,  very  I)!ack,  softish,  and  not 
unlike  ciirrant-Jclly.     The  kidneys  were  strongly  congested.     The  bloud  in 
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the  cardiac  veins,  in  the  mesenteric  veins,  and,  indeed,  in  every  part  of  the 
body  examined,  was  abnormally  fluid.  There  were  some  purpurous  spots 
here  and  there  upon  the  mesentery ;  and  on  incising  one  of  the  cutaneous 
petechiae,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  an  ecchymosis  in  the  substance  of  the 
true  skin,  and  not  of  a  mere  effusion  beneath  the  cuticle. 

The  pathological  lesion  most  constantly  presented  by  the  disease  under 
consideration  appears  to  be  that  of  the  blood.  It  was  exhibited  in  a 
marked  degree  by  the  several  cases  cited,  and  presented  a  singular  uni* 
formity  in  all  of  them.  No  matter  whether  the  disease  ran  its  course  in 
five  and  one-half  hours  or  two  days,  the  blood  retained  a  remarkable 
fluidity  and  a  dark-red  colour  after  death  in  both  alike.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  lesion  of  the  cerel)ro-spinal  meninges.  In  Case  I.  we  fonnd  that 
the  membranes  of  both  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  were  involved  in  the 
inflammatory  process.  In  Case  II.  ihQ  j)ost-mortem  traces  of  inflammatory 
action  were  confined  to  the  brain  alone.  In  Case  III.,  also,  the  inflamma- 
tory lesion,  as  denoted  by  the  clinical  history,  affected  the  brain  and  its 
meml)ranes  alone.  In  Dr.  Jewell's  case,  just  now  referred  to,  both  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  marrow  were  involved. 

IJut  this  remarkal)le  disorder  may  even  march  on  to  a  fatal  termination 
without  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  (active  hyperaemia)  in  any  part  of 
the  oerebro-si)iMal  meninges,  as  happened  in  Dr.  Levick's  case  of  "spotted 
/eivr,"  which  is  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Physicians  (vide  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  p.  136, 
July,  18G4).  This  patient  was  but  eighteen  months  old,  and  died  after 
being  sick  but  fourteen  hours.  The  case  exhibited  a  very  strong  hemor- 
rhagic tendency.  The  autopsy  was  made  twenty-five  hours  after  death, 
and  showed  that  the  surface  of  the  body  was  everywhere  mottled ;  that 
there  were  vibices  on  the  knees,  and  petechiie  on  the  legs ;  that  the  vessels 
of  the  dura  mater  were  filled  with  dark  fluid  blood  ;  that  the  substance  of 
the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata  was  natural  in  appearance  and  consist- 
ence ;  that  there  ivas  no  effusion  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  most  careful 
examination  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  evidence  of  inflammatory  exudci^ 
lion.  As  in  the  other  cases  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  blood 
presented  a  remarkable  fluidity  in  every  part  submitted  to  examination. 
The  lungs  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  blood.  The  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  contained  two  soft  clots,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  right 
ventricle  did  not  contain  any  clots,  and  the  blood  therein  was  thin  and 
fluid,  looking  not  unlike  claret  wine.  Numerous  extravasations  of  blood 
were  also  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  A  large  ecchymosis  was 
discovered  beneath  the  pericranium,  near  the  sagittal  suture.  The  intes- 
tines were  everywhere  dotted  with  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  both  on 
their  outer  and  inner  surface.  Similar  eccliynioses  were  found  on  the  blad- 
der, in  the  kidneys,  and  on  the  diaphragm.  In  all  the  other  cases  we 
found  an  aljnormal  exudation  of  seriun  associated  with  inflammatory  action 
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in  some  )iart  of  (lie  cerebro-spinal  meninges.  In  tlie  case  of  this  infant  we 
did  not  find  any  cerebro-spinal  inflammation  whatever;  but,  in  place  of  exu- 
dation of  serum,  there  were  numerous  and  remarkable  extravasations  of  the 
blood  itself,  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  many  cases  of  the  so-called  purpura  hemorrhagica,  especially  those 
occurring  during  the  infantile  period  of  life,  and  being  accompanied  with 
febrile  movement,  belong,  in  reality,  to  the  same  category  as  the  disease 
under  consideration.  Indeed,  the  writer  himself  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  has  seen  some  cases  of  this  sort  in  time  past. 

Is  the  so-called  "  spoiled  fever'''  a  form  of  typhus  petechiaJis  ?  Are 
they  cognate  diseases  ?  It  is  true  they  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  two  important  particulars,  viz.,  both  of  them  are  blood  dis- 
eases, and  both  of  them  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  cutaneoifs  ecchymosis 
(petechia).  But  here  the  resemblance  ends.  If  we  examine  their  clinical 
history  with  a  critical  eye,  we  find  that  they  differ  from  each  other  as  widely 
as  typhoid  fever  diifers  from  measles.  For  example,  spotted  fever  often 
runs  its  course  in  a  few  hours;  typhus  requires  at  least  several  days. 
Spotted  fever  is  frequently  attended  with  convulsive  movements ;  typhus  is 
never  so  accompanied.  Spotted  fever  patients  often  die  very  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  from  coma  and  asjihyxia,  the  modus  operandi  of  which  has 
already  been  explained  ;  typhus  patients  do  not  die  in  this  way.  The 
eruption  in  spotted  fever  frequently  appears  on  the  first  day,  as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  Davis,  also  in  the  case  of  the  young  lad  reported  by  Dr.  Jewell, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  young  child  reported  by  Dr.  Levick  ;  while  in  typhus 
the  eruption  does  not  appear  till  the  end  of  a  week  or  more  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prodromic  symptoms.  Thus  clinical  observation  shows 
not  only  that  these  two  diseases  are  not  identical,  but  that  they  are  in 
reality  entirely  distinct  from  each  other. 

What  then  is  the  true  nature  of  the  disorder  under  discussion  ?  This 
question  does  not  admit  of  a  complete  answer  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  this  paper, 
Ihere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  so-called  spotted  fever,  or  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  is  a  specific  disease  dependent  upon  a  specific 
dyscrasia ;  that  it  is  also  a  blood-disease,  in  which  respect  it  is  analogous 
to  all  other  dyscrasic  disorders ;  and  that  it  is  often  accompanied  with  a 
sudden  and  copious  exudation  of  serum  into  the  cranio-vertebral  cavity,  or 
with  extensive  extravasations  of  the  blood  itself  in  various  parts  of  the 
organism  ;  vide  the  pulmonary  apoplexy  in  the  case  of  Davis,  and  the 
numerous  and  extensive  ecchymoses  in  Dr.  Levick's  case. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  discussion  on  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  before  the 
Is'ew  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  April  20,  18(54,  Professor  Clark  stated 
that  he  "was  inclined  to  (loiil)t  ulietlicr  the  right  name  had  been  found  for 
the  disease;  in  some  cases  the  brain  and  s|)inal  cord  were  involved  in  the 
iMdummation,  and  .so  far  the  term  ceicbro-siiinul  meningilis  was  correct 
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enoujrli  ;  but  in  other  cases  the  inflammation  was  limited  to  the  brain  ; 
while  in  still  other  cases  the  braiu  and  cord  escaped  altogether,  and  the 
infliimmation  s})ent  its  force  upon  the  pericardium,  pleura,  and  even  upon 
the  lungs.  That  being  the  case,  the  disease,  in  his  opinion,  was  due  to  a 
condition  of  the  system  in  which  there  was  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  and 
the  inflammation  might  show  itself  in  one  part  of  the  body  or  another, 
dei)endent  upon  circumstances  which  we  cannot  at  first  appreciate."  (Yide 
American  Medical  Times,  May  14,  1864,  p.  237.) 

The  results  of  our  investigations  strongly  corroborate  the  views  of  Prof. 
Clark.  For  we  found  in  Case  I.  that  the  disease  manifested  itself  locally, 
by  producing  an  inflammation  of  the  araclinoid  membrane  of  I)oth  the  l)rain 
and  the  s]iinal  cord ;  in  Case  II.  that  the  di.sease  expended  its  force  mainly 
on  the  cerebral  arachnoid  alone;  in  Case  III.  that  the  disease  made  iis 
advent  by  imj)airing  first  the  functions  of  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  subsequent  to  which  fatal  cerebral  meningitis  supervened,  the  spinal 
marrow  being  not  involved  in  any  way  ;  and  in  Dr.  Levick's  case,  that  the 
disease  expended  its  force  in  i)roduciug  extravasations  of  blood  beneath 
the  pericranium,  the  dia])liragmatic  pleura,  in  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  in 
the  kidneys,  and  on  the  bladder,  there  being  no  inflammatory  action  what- 
ever al)Out  tlie  bruin,  spinal  cord,  or  any  other  organ  in  the  body.  The 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  disease  itself  consists  of  a  pathological 
condition  of  the  system  at  large,  whereof  the  various  local  lesious  enume- 
rated above  are  but  the  accidental  nmnifestations.  It  has  also  been  con- 
clusively shown  that  this  morbid  condition  of  the  system  is  accompanied 
by  a  strongly  marked  pathological  condition  of  the  Ijlood,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  which  is,  that  its  coagulability  is  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Is  this  disorder  communicable  from  one  jierson  to  another?  On  this 
point  the  evidence  furnished  by  our  observations  is  entirely  negative  in 
character.  As  already  stated,  each  of  these  cases  occurred  in  a  distinct 
j)ortion  of  the  hospital,  and  no  relation  by  contact  can  be  traced  between 
them.  The  disease  did  not  spread  to  the  other  patients  occupying  the 
same  ward,  or  the  same  quarters,  in  a  single  instance.  But  this  fact  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  the  disease  to  be  uncommunicable,  for  it  should 
1)6  borne  in  mind  that  these  hospital  wards  are  as  thoroughly  ventilated, 
clean,  and  wholesome  as  our  present  knowledge  of  hygiene  enables  us  to 
make  them.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  diseases  which  are  not  strongly 
contagious  will  spread  in  such  a  place  and  under  such  circumstances.  At 
the  same  time  the  writer  does  not  doul)t  that,  under  circumstances  favour- 
ing its  development,  the  disease  may  radiate  from  the  localities  in  which  it 
first  appears,  and  thus  conform  to  one  of  the  laws  regulating  the  spread  of 
infectious  disorders  in  general ;  and  he  also  docs  not  doubt  that,  under 
favouring  circumstances,  it  may  be  communicated  from  one  j)erson  to 
another. 

The  cases  which  came  under  our  observation  were  probably  produced  by 
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some  kind  of  an  epidemic  influence,  which  we  are  not  able  to  appreciate 
with  our  present  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  this  disease,  as  well  as  the 
occult  causation  of  epidemic  diseases  in  general.  The  influenza  did  not 
prevail  at  the  time ;  indeed,  there  was  not  a  case  of  influenza  then  in  the 
hospital.  This  fact  is  mentioned  because  some  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  spotted  fever  is  only  an  exalted  form  of  influenza. 

While  speaking  of  the  epidemic  origin  of  the  disease,  as  it  appeared  at 
Stanton  Hospital,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  our  first  case,  in  point  of 
time,  occurred  July  28th,  and  terminated  fatally  in  five  and  one-half  hours  ; 
that  our  second  case  occurred  three  days  afterwards,  July  31st,  and  termi- 
nated fatally  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  that  our  third  case  died  August 
16th,  after  three  days'  sickness.  This  progressive  diminution  in  the  severity 
of  type  of  the  disorder  from  the  first  to  the  last  case  is  either  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  or  (what  is  more  probable)  it  shows  that  the  special  zymosis 
which  produced  the  disease  in  question  was  also  progressively  diminishing 
in  point  of  intensity. 

Treatment. — Candour  compels  us  to  state  that  the  remedial  measures 
employed  in  our  cases  were  not  productive  of  much  benefit.  Davis  lost  the 
power  of  deglutition  so  early  that  the  range  of  medication  in  his  case  was 
very  much  restricted.  Even  the  stimulating  enema  failed  to  operate,  appa- 
rently from  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  large  intestine ;  and  when 
it  was  repeated  a  short  time  afterwards  there  was  still  no  effect,  in  all  proba- 
bility for  the  same  reason.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ice-bags 
applied  to  his  head  and  spine  did  any  good.  In  the  case  of  Minsberger 
the  counter-irritation  (sinapisms)  seemed  to  afford  some  relief  from  the 
excruciating  pain  between  his  shoulder-blades  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  certain  that  his  paroxysms  of  pain  were  either  shortened 
in  duration  or  moderated  in  severity  by  these  applications.  In  the  case  of 
Bond  neither  the  brisk  purge,  nor  the  aconite,  nor  the  antimony,  nor  the 
blister  on  the  neck  appeared  to  have  any  effect  in  retarding  the  onward 
progress  of  the  disorder.  The  only  remedy  which  seemed  to  benefit  him 
was  morphia,  which,  administered  in  the  evening,  enabled  him  to  pass  a 
better  night.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he  also,  like  the  others,  finally 
sank  into  stupour  and  died  comatose.  This  analysis  of  the  treatment 
employed  in  these  cases  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  an 
instructive  part  of  their  clinical  history. 

All  of  these  patients  died  from  effusion  of  serum  ni)on  some  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis.  Now,  any  plan  of  treatment,  to  have  been  successful, 
must  either  have  prevented  the  effusion  of  the  scrum,  or  caused  its  absorp- 
tion prior  to  the  occurrence  of  fatal  compression  of  the  nervous  centres. 
The  remedies  whii'li  we  employed  did  not  accomplish  either  of  these  de- 
sirable results.  The  question  next  arises  whether  there  is  any  therapeutic 
agent  at  our  disposal  suital)le  for  such  a  ])iirpose.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
wilier  wc  liave  such  a  remedy,  and  it  is  opium.     It  has  for  a  considcraljle 
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time  1)een  well  known  to  many  persons  that  0|)iiini,  especially  when  admi- 
nistered in  large  doses,  possessed  a  marvellous  power  in  the  way  of  arresting 
exudation  from  serous  membranes.  This  property  of  opium  has  probably 
been  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  peritonitis  with  a  sup- 
purative tendency ;  for  example,  puer[)eral  jicritonitis  ;  but  its  efficacy  has 
also  been  fully  proved  in  the  management  of  inflammations  of  the  thoracic 
serous  membranes.  But  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  opium  or  its  chief 
alkaloid  is  so  extensively  and  successfully  employed  in  surgical  practice  for' 
the  cure  of  traumatic  peritonitis,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  more  on 
this  point.  And,  entertaining  these  views,  the  writer  is  fully  determined 
to  give  opium  a  fair  trial  in  the  treatment  of  spotted  fever,  if  it  should  ever 
be  his  misfortune  to  again  encounter  that  formidable  disorder. 

But  tlie  employment  of  opium  in  the  treatment  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  is  no  new  thing.  Dr.  Miner  long  ago  strongly  recommended 
its  use  in  large  doses.  He  said  :  "A  few  cases  imperiously  required  half 
an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  opium  in  an  hour,  or  half  a  drachm  in  substance 
in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  before  urgent  symptoms  could  be  controlled  ; 
and  even  some  cases  required  a  drachm  in  the  same  time.  All  those  pa- 
tients whose  symptoms  were  promptly  met  with  o}»ium  invariably  recovered." 
(Vide  3finer  on  Typhus  Syncopalis.) 

According  to  Dr.  Ilartshorne  :  "The  only  treatment  in  which,  after  con- 
siderable experience,  Boudin  placed  any  confidence  was  that  in  which  opium 
was  used  remedially.  An  opiate  sleep  was  often  followed  by  convalescence." 
(Vide  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  p.  94,  July,  1864.) 

Not  long  since  Dr.  Walter  F.  Atlee  treated  ten  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  at  St.  Vincent's  Home,  in  Philadelphia,  with  gratifying 
success,  although  nine  of  them  were  young  children  from  two  to  four  yeArs 
of  age.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the  application  of  irritants  to  the  back, 
and  in  the  administration  of  opium,  the  patients'  strength  being  supported 
at  the  same  time  with  brandy,  wine-whey,  and  essence  of  beef.  {Op.  cit., 
p.  95,  July,  1864.) 

Some  have  expressed  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  eflBcacy  of  sulphate 
of  quinia  administered  in  large  doses.  But  according  to  our  experience, 
however  useful  this  remedy  may  be  for  the  removal  of  a  malarial  complica- 
tion, it  exerts  but  little  if  any  innuoncc  upon"  the  disease  itself.  For  in  the 
case  of  Davis  the  disease  appeared  in  a  very  severe  form  while  he  was  taking 
five  grains  of  quinia  three  times  a-day,  and  in  the  case  of  Bond  large  doses 
of  that  remedy  did  not  produce  any  perceptible  effect  whatever. 
SrANTON  General  Hospital,  Wasuington,  D.  C,  October  1,  18  i4. 
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Art.  II. — Bemarks  on  l/ie   PatJioIof/iral  Avn/nmi/  of  Osffomi/elilifi,  ivilh 
Cast's.     By  H.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Asst.  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

Military  surgeons  have  doubtless  observed,  during  tlie  present  war, 
the  liability  of  gunshot  injuries  of  bone,  to  be  followed  by  severe  symp- 
toms. In  addition  to  secondary  hemorrhage  and  gangrene,  which  are 
so  apt  to  attack  any  wounds  in  those  labouring  under  a  scorbutic  taint 
and  malarial  influences,  injuries  to  a  bone  expose  to  the  dangers  of  osteo- 
myelitis— to  pyarthrosis  when  the  fractured  or  resected  region  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  important  joint — and  to  many  risks  of  death  from 
prolonged  suppuration  and  pyemia. 

It  would  not  be  unsafe  to  assert  that,  all  things  being  equal,  there  is  a 
direct  ratio  between  the  severity  of  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  and  the 
extent  of  injury  to  bone.  But,  although  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
generally  proportionate  to  the  slightness  of  the  wound  of  bone,  yet  it 
sometimes  follows  that,  from  injuries  primarily  insignificant,  fatal  termina- 
tions follow.  Thus,  cases  of  tetanus  have  accrued  from  impacted  balls  in 
shafts;  osteomyelitis  from  mere  scratches  on  the  periosteum  of  long  bones  ; 
and  diploeitis,  and  subsequent  cerebral  abscess  result  from  a  simple  bruising 
of  the  cranium  from  a  conoidal  ball. 

The  chief  danger,  however,  is  the  occurrence  of  osteomyelitis.  This  dis- 
ease was  originally  detected  in  stumps,  and  was  particularly  noticed  in 
cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  and  arm,  where  the  phenomena  of  the 
disorder  could  in  part  readily  be  observed  during  life.  Cases  of  fracture 
anft  resections  have  also  furnished  examples  of  the  lesion.*  Yet  the  me- 
dulla of  a  long  bone  may  become  seriously  involved  even  when  the  bone 
has  not  been  injured,  and  the  presence  of  such  inflammation  lie  unsuspected 
during  the  life  of  the  patient.  Indeed,  this  is  very  generally  the  case;  and 
it  is  the  chief  oltject  of  this  paper  to  demonstrate  the  relations  which  the 
I  position  of  the  wound  bears  to  the  degree  and  seat  of  this  complication. 

To  this  end  I  have  divided  my  subject  into  the  following  heads : — 

(1).  Those  cases  in  which  the  afiected  bone  has  not  been  touched,  but 
becomes  secondarily  involved  by  diseased  action  in  the  soft  parts;  and  (2), 
those  in  which  the  affected  bone  has  been  primarily  injured  by  a  missile. 

(1).  In  this  section  a  simple  form  of  inflununation  of  the  medulla  can 

'  Tlic.  literature  of  this  subject  is  confined,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  few  papers  by 
French  observers,  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  aj>pearances  presented  in  cases  of 
amputation  and  resection.  See  an  article  by  RI.  Reynaud,  "  De  I'inflaniniation  du 
tissii  inednllairedcs  OS  longs"  {Arcliiv.  Gen.  de  Medechie,  June,  1831,  p.  101 );  also  a 
Monograph  by  M.  Valette, "  Mem.  sur  I'osteoinyelete  des  Aniputes"  {lice,  tin  Memoir. 
Mt'.d.  el  Cliir.  Milil.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  xvi.,  1S55,  230). 
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be  demonstrated  without  any  apparent  complication  of  the  osseous  struc- 
ture. For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  description,  I  have  distinguished  the 
cases  by  which  it  is  illustrated  by  those  (a),  following  simi)le  flesh  wounds 
in  the  vii-inity  of  the  affected  bone,  and  those  (b),  subsequent  to  injuries 
received  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  inflammation  ;  as,  for  example,  an 
osteomyelitis  of  femur  following  amputation  of  leg,  osteomyelitis  of  hume- 
rus from  gunshot  wound  of  forearm. 

(a)   Cases  of  medullitis  following  Jiesh  ivounds. 

Case  I.  Gunshot  wound  of  right  hip ;  " pyemoid^^  symptoms ;  yellow- 
ish skin.  Duration  19  days. — Private  Jos.  J.  Wood,  Co.  C,  4th  Mary- 
land, aged  33,  was  admitted  into  Carver  General  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.  C.,'  May  14,  1864,  having  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  May  10.  A  conoidal  Ijall  had  entered  three  inches  posterior 
and  slightly  inferior  to  the  right  hiji-joint,  and  lodged.  Tiie  patient  walked 
off  the  field  of  action,  and  had  the  bullet  removed  l)efore  admission.  Did 
well  until  the  20th  instant,  when  his  appetite  commenced  failing;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  21,st,  had  a  decided  chill,  followed  by  fever.  Com- 
plained of  pain  in  limb  of  corresponding  side  to  wound,  especially  in  the 
ankle  and  knee. 

By  the  24th  instant  the  conjunctivae  and  skin  were  of  a  yellowish  colour. 
IJody  was  continually  bathed  in  a  copious,  clammy  sweat;  vomiting  now 
became  a  marked  symptom,  nothing  retained.  No  delirium,  hiccoughing, 
or  diarrhoea.      Died  June  2. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  moderate;  body  yellowish,  much  emaciated. 
Affected  side  normal  in  size  and  appearance;  toes  of  right  leg  very  slightly 
everted.  Edges  of  wound  ragged  and  shelving,  extending  beneath  the 
glutei  muscles,  and  forming  a  cavity  in  the  buttock  aljout  the  sixe  of  a  tea- 
cup, which  was  filled  with  an  old  blackish  clot.  No  j)us  was  found.  The 
muscles  of  thigh  were  not  inflamed.  Femoral  vein  filled  with  a  grayish- 
red,  partially  disorganized  clot,  but  contained  neither  pus  nor  any  fluid 
reseuil)ling  it.     Walls  of  vein  not  thickened. 

Internal  organs. — Spleen  9^  in.  by  6  in.,  of  an  intense  blackish-blue 
colour,  rather  soft.     Other  organs  quite  healthy. 

Upon  sawing  open  the  femur  longitudinally  the  entire  interior  was  found 
to  be  intensely  inflamed.  The  medulla  was  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour  and 
of  firm  consistence.  The  cancclli  both  at  head  and  at  condyles  were  of  a 
deep  crimson  hue.  No  evidence  of  suppuration  could  be  demonstrated. 
The  walls  of  shaft  were  compact,  not  injected,  nor  was  the  periosteum  per- 
ceptibly thickened  or  inflamed. 

Case  ir.  Gunshot  ivo^ind  of  right  buttock;  no  " pyemoid^^  symptoms. 
Duration  10  days. — Amos  White,  Sergeant  Go.  E,  3d  Vermont,  aged  34, 
was  admitted  May  24,  1864,  having  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Spott- 
sylvania Court  House,  May  12,  1864.  Conoidal  ball  entered  lower  part  of 
right  buttock,  passed  downward  and  inward  and  lodged  near  scrotum. 
Ball  extracted  on  field.  Had  a  hemorrhage  before  admission,  no  vessel 
tied.     The  case  was  complicated  with  severe  and  exhausting  diarrhcea. 

'  When  not  otherwise  stated,  all  the  cases  are  supposed  to  have  been  observed 
at  this  liospital,  to  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  which,  Surgeon  0.  A.  Judson,  U.  S.  V., 
I  am  indebted  for  many  courtesies. 
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Died  June  3.  The  diarrhoea  was  doubtless  the  excitintr  cause  of  death, 
llad  no  vomiting,  sallow-hued  skin,  hiccoughing,  or  delirium. 

Autopsy. — Appearance  of  limb  and  wound  healthy.  Some  burrowing 
of  pus,  however,  toward  the  thigh.  Femoral  vein  contained  a  soft  blackish 
clot  without  pscw(7o  pus^ 

Internal  organs. — Spleen  enlarged  (not  measured).  Mucous  meni))rane 
of  intestines  very  much  congested;  at  lower  third  ileum,  agrainated  glands 
were  enlarged,  and  several  ulcers  of  the  solitary  glands  were  seen.  Other 
organs  healthy. 

Upon  o])ening  the  femur,  the  head  of  the  bone  and  upper  third  medulla 
was  found  to  be  highly  inflamed.  The  remainder  of  the  bone  was  quite 
healthy.     No  periostitis  or  ostitis. 

Case  III.  Gunshot  wound  of  right  thigh ;  pyarthrosis  of  knee-joint; 
no  pyemia.  Duration  3.3  days. — Private  Andrew  C.  Brown,  Co.  D,  49th 
Pennsylvania,  aged  28,  admitted  May  14,  1864,  having  been  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  May  10.  A  conoidal  ball  passed 
through  lower  thii'd  right  thigh  anterior  to  femur  from  without  inward. 
The  joint  was  not  opened.  The  boue  not  injured.  Had  been  treated  in  a 
temporary  hospital  in  Fredericksburg,  where  his  wound  had  been  neglected. 
Pus  was  allowed  to  burrow  up  and  down  the  thigh,  and  finally  to  open 
into  the  knee-joint  from  above  beneath  the  great  extensor  tendon.  Patient 
had  no  appearance  of  pyemia,  no  sweating,  chills,  or  yellowish  tinge  of 
skin.    Had  a  profuse  diarrhoea  towards  close,  with  delirium.    Died  June  16 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  slight ;  emaciation  marked  ;  limb  undermined 
with  pus  from  middle  third  of  the  thigh  to  within  three  inches  of  condyles  ; 
joint  contained  a  large  quantity  of  pus ;  cartilages  were  eroded  ;  no  frac- 
ture detected.  The  femoral  vein  was  perfectly  healthy;  clot  small,  black- 
ish, not  adherent. 

Internal  organs  all  healthy. 

Femur,  when  sawn  open,  was  found  to  be  inflamed  at  upper  third.  Can- 
cellated structure  at  condyles,  and  in  head  of  tibia  slightly  stained  from 
contact  with  pus.     Tibia  healthy. 

Case  lY.  Gunshot  wound  of  right  thigh;  pyarthrosis  of  knee-joint; 
no  pyemia.  Duration  23  days. — Private  Josej)!!  Coad,  Co.  F,  3d  Maine, 
aged  35,  admitted  May  26,  1864,  having  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Wilderness,  May  8.  A  conoidal  ball  entered  inner  surface  of  lower  third 
right  tliigh  from  before  backwards.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a 
flesh  wound  of  but  little  importance.  Indeed,  the  surgeon  who  diagnosed 
the  case,  considered  a  scalp  wound  on  right  side  of  head  to  have  been  the 
more  serious  injury,  and  had  entered  it  as  such  upon  bed-card  of  patient. 
Soon  after  admission,  a  profuse  diarrhoja  set  in.  This  rapidly  reduced  him, 
and  proved  to  be  a  dangerous  complication. 

On  the  2()th  instant  his  condition  was  as  follows:  Anorexia,  pneumo- 
nia of  right  side;  no  hiccoughing,  nor  delirium;  colour  of  skin  natural; 
did  not  complain  of  either  wound;  no  pus  discovered  in  knee-joint;  diar- 
rhoea profuse.     Patient  died  June  18. 

'  I  have  adopted  this  name  to  oxprei^s  the  lliiid  wliich  is  found  in  and  aliout  a 
disintegialini{  vein  clot,  frequently  when  no  phlebitis  is  present.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  pus,  l)ut  none  of  the  anatoiuioal  peculiarities  of  that  Iluid  can  be 
demonstrated  in  it. 
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Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  slight,  emaciation  great ;  right  knee-joint  dis- 
tended with  pus  ;  thigh  swollen,  whiter  than  rest  of  body ;  pus  found  ex- 
tending up  along  the  tract  of  great  vessels.  Femoral  vein  contained  a 
whitish  cylindrical  solid  clot  in  lower  third  of  vessel,  with  a  small  troniform 
clot  in  upper  third.  Walls' of  vein  somewhat  thickened,  though  not  ajjpa- 
rently  inflamed. 

Internal  organif. — SpleniBcation  of  third  lobe,  right  side;  liver  slightly 
fatty  ;  other  organs  healthy. 

The  femur,  when  sawn  open,  revealed  a  grayish-slate  hue  in  the  cancel-, 
lated  structure  of  the  bone,  both  at  the  head  and  at  the  condyles.  The 
upper  third  of  medulla  below  the  tract  of  puriform  discoloration  was  greatly 
inflamed,  while  that  portion  extending  thence  to  the  condyles  was  per- 
fectly healthy.  Running  across  the  cavity  of  the  bone  at  its  lower  half 
were  four  osseous  bridges,  at  intervals  of  about  an  inch  from  one  another, 
between  which  the  medulla  presented  a  natural  appearance. 

{h)  Cases  of  viedullilis  following  injuries  some  distance  from  the  seat 
of  inflammation. 

Ca.se  V.  Amputation  at  the  hft  knee-joint;  " jv/emoid^^  symptoms: 
hlanrhrd  skin.  iJuration  14  dai/s. — Private  Andrew  Hoscid,  Co.  I,  4th 
Maryland,  aged  27,  admitted  May  14th,  1864,  having  been  wounded  at 
battle  of  Wilderness,  May  7th,  1864.  A  conoidal  ball  had  entered  outer 
side  of  left  heel,  passed  inwards  and  upwards,  and  was  cut  out  on  inner  side 
of  calf  midway  to  knee;  it  had  fractured  astragalus  and  internal  malleolus. 
The  ball  had  been  cut  out  previous  to  admission.  Amputation  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  the  limb  was  removed  at  the  knee,  retaining  condyles  of  femur 
entire.  Patient  did  very  well  until  17th  inst.,  when  the  submaxillary 
lymphatics  commenced  swelling.  This  became  so  marked  by  the  21st  inst. 
that  it  was  with  considerable  difliculty  that  any  kind  of  food  could  be  ad- 
ministered. There  was  no  trismus.  On  the  22d  patient  had  a  severe  chill, 
followed  by  copious  sw(ating.  Stump  very  unhealthy ;  no  vitality  in  flai)S. 
No  vomiting;  no  delirium;  but  marked  anorexia.     Died  May  2>>th. 

Aulop.^y. — Rigor  mortis  marked;  no  emaciation;  stumj)  open.  Soft 
parts  indurated,  especially  up  along  the  course  of  the  great  vessels.  The 
entire  lei  'j:th  of  femur  was  surrounded  with  pus;  periosteum  thickened. 
Femoral  .ein  healthy,  contained  a  sofiish  black  clot. 

Internal  organs  healthy;  femur,  when  sawn  open,  revealed  extensive 
grayish  suppuration  at  upper  third  ;  healthy  at  lower  two-thirds. 

Case  YI.  Gunshot  wound  of  right  popliteal  space;  pyarthrosis  of 
knee-joint;  no  pyemia.  Duration  36  days. — Private  G.  Sylvia,  Co.  H, 
45th  Pennsylvania,  aged  25,  admitted  May  26th,  1864,  having  been  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Wilderness,  May  6th,  1864.  A  conoidal  ball  entered  the  right 
popliteal  space  from  without  inwards,  and  emerged  on  the  inner  side  with- 
out striking  the  bone.  The  history  of  the  case  was  imperfectly  recorded, 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  the  patient  commenced  sinking  from  time  of 
admission  ;  that  he  had  severe  and  repeated  chills,  followed  by  copious 
sweating.  I  saw  the  patient  several  times  ;  he  lay  with  the  affected  leg 
tiexed  on  thigh,  and  thigh  on  body.  The  thigh  was  swollen  and  painful. 
The  knee-joint  greatly  distended  by  })us,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  ca^e 
had  0})ened  spontaneously,  and  condyles  of  femur  left  exposed.  He  had 
no  appearance  of  pyemia.  Anorexia  and  insomnia  were  marked  symptoms 
toward  the  close.  He  died  June  11th. 
No.  XC VII.— Jan.  1865.  3 
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Aufopsy. — Pvig'or  mortis  marked;  colour  of  skin  natural;  mucli  emacia- 
tion. Liml)  enormously  swollen  ;  the  lipraments  of  joint  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  the  articnlatintr  surfaces  of  both  tibia  and  femur  were  exposed  to 
view,  and  greatly  discolored  by  the  contact  of  pus.  Both  surfaces  were 
entirely  denuded  of  cartilage,  and  that  of  the  tibia  was  much  roughened  ; 
the  cancellated  structure  being  partially  disintegrated.  The  muscles  of 
both  leg  and  thigh  were  flabby.  Tlie  entire  limb  was  undermined  with 
])us.     Great  vessels  healthy. 

Internal  organs  all  healthy.     S|)leen  measured  6  inches  by  4  inches. 

Upon  sawing  ojieii  the  tibia  the  upper  third  was  puriforra,  of  a  grayish 
slat-e  colour,  and  contained  in  centre  a  distinct  circumscril)ed  abscess  of  about 
the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea.  Below  this  point  the  medulla  was  for  a  slight 
distance  somewhat  congested  ;  the  remaining  portion  being  healthy.  The 
I'einur,  on  the  contrary,  in  addition  to  the  purulent  cancelli  of  condyle, 
jiresented  an  intense  medullitis  throughout  the  entire  length  of  medullary 
cavity,  being  more  marked  at  head  than  elsewhere.  The  walls  of  either 
bone  were  not  thickened  or  vascular. 

Case  YII.  Gunshot  icovnd  of  the  pojytiteal  i<2Mce;  p\jarthroi>i h  of 
knee-joint;  pyemia;  yellowish  skin.  Duration  14  days. — Private  Henry 
Crosby,  Co.  E,  1st  Michigan,  aged  33,  admitted  June  7th,  1864,  having 
been  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Coal  Harbor,  June  3d.  A  conoidal  ball 
])assed  directly  through  popliteal  space  without  fracturing  either  bone. 
He  commenced  to  show  symptoms  of  pyemia  by  the  15th  inst.,  and  rapidly 
sunk  with  all  the  symptoms  of  that  disease.  He  had  four  chills  in  course 
of  disease,  followed  l)y  sweating,  anorexia,  diarrhcea,  and  insomnia;  but 
no  hiccoughing.     Skin  and  conjunctivse  saffron  hned.  Died  June  17th. 

Autopsij. — Rigor  mortis  marked  ;  emaciation  extreme.  Limli  of  aft'ected 
side  of  normal  appearance,  excepting  in  neighliorhood  of  knee-joint  where 
the  usual  swelling  was  evident.  Upon  opening  the  joint  a  large  quantity 
of  pus  was  evacuated;  the  cartilages  partially  denuded  ;  the  plicas  vascu- 
losae  of  a  dingy  red  colour,  very  vascular  and  much  thickened.  The  parts 
around  the  po[)liteal  vessels  were  of  a  b]ackish-!)]ue  colour.  The  wound  had 
not  communicated  with  the  joint.  The  femoral  vein  contained  a  large  clot, 
which,  at  the  popliteal  region,  and  thence  up  to  commencement  of  Scarpa's 
space,  was  semi-solid,  l)eing  whitish  and  fibrinous  on  top,  and  softened  and 
blackish  at  base,  without  any  evidence  of  disintegration  being  present; 
v.hilst  at  the  upi»er  third  and  onward  to  Poupart's  ligament  the  clot  was 
more  fibrinous,  partially  disintegrated,  and  bathed  in  pseudo-pus;  walls  of 
vein  not  thickened. 

Internal  organs. — Pleurisy  of  left  side  with  copious  effusion  ;  small 
abscess  on  free  border  second  lobe.  Large  cheesy  deposit  in  corresponding 
lobe  right  lung.  Liver  flabby,  slightly  fatty.  Spleen  pultaceous,  dark- 
bluish  colour ;  measured  0  in.  by  4^  in. 

Upon  opening  femur  the  medulla  was  moderately  inflamed  at  upper  third, 
entirely  healthy  lower  two-thirds.     No  puriforra  appearance  demonstrable. 

Case  VIIL  Gunshot  wound  of  the  right  popliteal  space;  pyarthrosis 
of  knee-joint ;  "pjemoid^^  symptoms;  blanched  skin.  Duration  9  days. — 
Private  Alathew  Boyle,  Co.  C,  lf)5th  New  York,  aged  49,  admitted  June 
lltli,  IsOi,  having  l)een  wounded  in  Battle  of  Coal  Harbor,  June  od.  A 
conoidal  ball  had  struck  the  inner  surface  of  right  thigh,  immediately  above 
and  jiosterior  to  the  inner  condyles  of  femur,  anil  passed  out  obliquely 
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through  the  popliteal  space  without  fracturing  the  bone.  Patient  was  in  a 
dying  condition  when  admitted.     Died  June  12th. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  very  sliglit ;  no  discoloration  of  skin.  Knee- 
joint  enormously  swollen  and  filled  with  a  dark  yellowish  pus ;  articular 
surfaces  partially  eroded.  No  fracture  was  discovered.  Femoral  vessels 
and  infernal  organs  healthy. 

Femur  when  oi)ened  revealed  an  active  medullitis  in  upper  two-thirds  of 
cavity  ;  the  lower  third  was  somewhat  congested.  Posterior  wall  of  femur 
thickened  and  decidedly  vascular,  its  sawn  surface  was  of  a  delicate  red 
colour  and  covered  with  darkish-red  punctiform  spots. 

liemarks. — It  will  be  observed  in  the  perusal  of  the  above  cases  that  no 
symptoms  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  inflammation  were  recorded. 
Nor,  indeed,  were  any  recognized  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  alTectcd  tissue 
had  l)een  exposed  to  view  upon  the  dissecting  table  that  the  existence, 
much  less  the  degree,  of  inflammation  was  made  known.  It  is,  doubtless, 
on  this  account — the  disease  secluding  itself,  as  it  were,  from  our  observa- 
tion— that  no  account  of  this  variety  of  osteomyelitis  has  hitherto  been 
given.  In  every  specimen,  which  I  have  examined,  the  affected  tissue  was 
of  a  very  firm  consistence,  so  that  if  a  section  of  it  were  removed,  it  would 
retain  the  shape  of  the  medullary  cavity.  The  colour  varied  from  a  deep 
crimson  to  a  dusky  chocolate-red,  passing  ofl"  into  the  healthy  tissues  by 
delicate  shades  of  red  and  orange. 

The  inflammation  was  uniformly  present  in  the  cancellated  structure  at 
head  of  bone,  and  the  degree  of  its  severity  was  proportionate  to  its  ex- 
tent, thence  along  the  axis.  In  specimens  removed  from  adolescents  the 
diseased  condition  was  occasionally  interru]ttcd  by  a  well  defined  line,  indi- 
cating the  point  of  junction  of  the  dia]»ophysis  with  the  shaft,  the  extent 
of  the  medullary  matter  beyond  which  would  frequently  retain  its  yellow 
colour.  Although  the  redness  was  always  present  in  the  u))per  part  of 
bone,  it  was  by  no  means  evenly  distributed.  In  some  specimens  the  pale 
or  slightly  congested  medulla  appeared  between  patches  of  an  intense  red, 
and  occasionally  spots  of  inflammation  would  extend  downward  along  the 
wall  of  the  cavity,  thus  giving  the  section  an  irregular  and  variegated  ap- 
pearance. Beyond  this,  again,  some  distance,  the  medulla  would  be  paler 
and  firmer  than  natural,  and  contain  much  less  oily  matter.  Rarely  an 
isolated  spot  of  inflammation  would  appear  near  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  bone,  either  developed  from  a  slender  ossicle  or  lying  directly  upon 
the  wall  of  the  cavity  proper. 

Nor  was  the  degree  of  inflammation  proportionate  to  the  severity  or 
position  of  the  original  injury.  Thus,  in  Case  I.,  a  flesh  wound  of  but- 
tock, without  suppuration,  produced  an  active  medullitis  of  the  entire  tract  of 
femur,  while  in  Case  III.  the  presence  of  an  immense  suppurating  surface, 
immediately  around  the  bone,  created  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  inflam- 
mation in  medulla. 

In  no  instance  could  it  be  proved  that  the  affection  proceeded  from  the 
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seat  of  injury  ;  and  in  one  ranrked  instance  (Case  lY.),  the  structure  of  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  was  soaked  with  puriform  matter;  suppurative 
meduUitis  was  found  at  the  ui)per  third  of  bone,  while  between  the  two 
grayish  points  a  tract  of  perfectly  healthy  medulla  extended.*  In  my  at- 
tempt to  explain  this  somewhat  singular  phenomenon  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  medium  of  transmittal  of  the  inflammatory  action  might  be  found  on 
the  periosteal  and  endosteal  surfaces  ;  and  I  instituted  careful  examinations 
of  the  periosteum  of  the  different  specimens,  but  found  no  evidences  of  an 
abnormal  condition  therein.  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  demonstrate  any 
such  membrane  as  an  endosteum.  Case  YIII.  is  the  only  example  among 
■my  notes  of  an  involvement  of  bove  proper  in  medullitis  of  this  kind. 

As  already  stated,  no  symptoms  were  present  by  which  the  inflammation 
could  be  detected.  No  more  pain  was  experienced  in  the  affected  limb  than 
could  be  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  immediately  around  the 

wound. 

What  share  this  inflammation  bore  in  producing  fatal  results  in  the  above 
cases,  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  conjectural.  Excluding  the  medullitis,  suffi- 
cient' cause  was  present  in  each  case  to  have  ended  in  death,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  extensive  inflammation  seen  in  Case  I.  The  question  natur- 
ally suggests  itself,  therefore— May  not  this  form  of  medullitis  frequently 
occur  i^ii  cases  of  wounds  that  eventually  recover  ?  Or  would  it  be  going 
too  far  to  affirm  that  moderate  medullitis  at  the  head  of  a  long  bone  always 
follows  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  vicinity  ?  Since  in  Case 
II.,  where  debility  from  a  previous  hemorrhage,  followed  by  an  exhaust- 
ing diarrhoea,  was  the  predisposing  cause  of  death,  would  not  the  medulli- 
tis have  existed  in  the  femur  had  these  untoward  symptoms  not  api)eared  ? 

(2).  Cases  in  which  the  affected  hove  had  been  prinmrily  injured  by 
a  missile. 

The  phases  of  osteomyelitis,  as  instanced  in  the  following  cases,  are  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  them  with  the  foregoing,  and  to  further 
illustrate  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  medullitis  appears  to  bear  little  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  of  surrounding  parts,  or  nature  of  disabling  wounds. 

(a)   Cases  treated  by  amputation. 

C\SE  IX.  Amputation  of  left  arm;  no  pyemia.  Duration  34  days.— 
Private  G.  Waldo,  Co.  B,  1st  Massachusetts  Artillery,  age  28,  admitted 
May  24th,  1864,  having  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  May  19th.  A  conoidal  ball  entered  the  lower  third 
of  left  furearm  from  before  backwards,  creating  a  compound  comminuted 

'  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  this  tendency  for  inflammation  lo  leap  to  the 
head  of  the  bone  finds  a  parallel  in  the  degree  of  disintegration  of  the  vein  clot.  I 
have,  on  several  occasions,  observed  this  tendency.  In  Case  VII.,  while  the  clot 
in  vein  in  and  around  the  popliteal  space  (the  seat  of  injury)  was  not  affected, 
that  portion  immediately  below  l'oui)art's  ligament  was  disintegrating  and  bathed 
in  pseudo-pus. 
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fracture  of  lower  third  of  radius.  May  19th,  several  fragments  of  bone 
removed.  Amputation  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow  was  resorted  to  on 
June  2d,  mortification  having  set  in  in  forearm.  There  were  several 
patches  of  somatic  death  seen — the  largest  entirely  covering  the  dorsum 
of  hand.  Patient  did  well  until  June  .5th,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  chill 
followed  by  lancinating  pains  in  the  left  side  of  chest,  which  were  quickly 
followed  by  symptoms  of  efi'usiou.  June  15th,  pain  in  side  continues,  with 
dyspnoea  and  cough.  Diarrhoea  complicated  the  case  from  the  16th  inst. 
No  discoloration  of  skin.     Died  June  22d. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  scarcely  detected  ;  emaciation  ;  extremity  of 
stump  perfectly  healthy  in  appearance.  Axillary  vein  contained  a  small,  cylin- 
drical, unwashed  clot,  which  was  not  adherent  to  the  walls  of  vein.  Internal 
organs. — The  left  lung  was  compressed  with  effusion  from  pleurisy.  The 
pleural  cavity  of  this  side  was  filled  with  a  yellowish,  purulent  fluid.  The 
parenchyma  of  the  lung  was  stained  to  the  depth  of  about  a  line  beneath 
the  layer  of  lymph  on  its  outer  surface  by  a  thin  purulent  fluid,  which 
afterward  proved  to  be  true  pus.  The  pigment  cells  in  this  juxta-pleural 
layer  were  very  distinctly  seen.  The  right  lung  was  of  a  pale  pink  colour, 
dry  and  small ;  quite  healthy.  No  abscesses  were  found  in  either.  Liver 
and  spleen  healthy — the  latter  measured  4  by  3  inches.  The  other  organs 
not  examined. 

Upon  examining  the  bone  the  medulla  was  found  protruding  in  a  button 
like  expansion  from  the  sawn  surface.  Upon  opening  the  humerus  the  in- 
terior was  inflamed,  of  a  uniform  dusky  red  colour  up  to  surgical  neck. 
Above  this  point  the  section  presented  a  varied  appearance.  The  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  head  were  healthy,  excepting  the  outer  posterior  border,  where 
at  the  line  of  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  a  narrow  crescentic 
shaped  patch  of  intense  inflammation,  tending  to  grayish  suppuration,  was 
seen.  The  lower  third  of  head  was  very  vascular,  and  toward  the  centre 
was  quite  inflamed.  No  thickening  or  other  abnormal  condition  of  the 
walls  of  the  bone  could  be  detected. 

liemarks. — Immediately  after  the  operation  for  amputation  in  this  case, 
I  sawed  open  the  lower  third  of  humerus  in  specimen.  I  found  it  inflamed 
throughout.  There  was  no  doubt  that  inflammation  at  the  head  of  the 
bone  existed  at  the  time.  The  disease  had  evidently  progressed  very 
slightly,  if  any,  after  the  date  of  operation. 

Case  X.  Amputation  of  the  left  arm;  pyeniia:  sl'in  yellow.  Duration 
26  (lays.— Frivaie  Peleg  G.  Randall,  Co.  D,  58th  Massachusetts,  age  21, 
admitted  May  14th,  1864,  having  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  C.  H.,  May  12th.  A  conoidal  ball  struck  the  lower  third  left  fore- 
arm, fracturing  the  lower  third  of  shaft  of  radius,  and  involving  wrist 
joint.  An  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  hand,  but  amputation  was  finally 
resorted  to  on  May  30th.  But  the  soft  parts  had  so  far  become  involved 
by  the  delay  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  at  upper  third  of 
arm.  Pyemia  set  in  on  June  3d  Had  a  slight  hemorrhage  on  June  5th, 
which,  however,  was  spontaneously  checked.  Patient  died  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  disease,  June  7th. 

Avtopsy. — Rigor  mortis  not  marked  ;  no  emaciation  ;  stump  presented 
a  healthy  appearance.  Axillary  vein  was  filled  with  a  large,  disintegrated 
clot.  The  walls  of  vein  were  not  thickened.  Internal  organs. — Dry 
pleurisy  was  present  on  either  side  of  chest,  and  boih  lungs  were  studded 
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with  cheesy  nodules  and  abscesses — the  so-called  metastatic  deposits — vary- 
ing in  size  f'roai  a  buckshot  to  a  horsechestnut.  Liver  flabby,  rather  soft. 
Spleen  very  soft,  measured  6  l)y  5  inches.  Both  organs  contained  numerous 
al)scesses,  which,  in  the  latter  organ,  had  excited  a  local  inflammation  in 
contiguous  peritoneum.  Upon  opening  the  humerus  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree of  inflammation  was  found  to  exist.  The  head  was  of  a  bright  red 
colour  around  the  edges,  while  a  circular  spot  in  centre  of  the  cancellated 
structure  presented  a  comparatively  healthy  appearance.  The  inflammation 
ran  thence  downward  along  the  inner  side  of  canal  to  the  distance  of  two 
inches.  An  isolated  spot  of  inflamed  tissue  was  observed  suspended,  as  it 
were,  in  the  centre  of  canal  at  the  lower  third  of  bone,  while  the  parts 
immediately  around  the  sawn  surface  were  of  a  darker  shade  of  colour  than 
elsewhere,  and  was  continuous  in  a  button-like  protrusion  of  the  medulla 
upon  the  surface  of  stump. 

Eemarks. — As  in  preceding  case,  the  lower  two-thirds  of  humerus  were 
sawn  open  immediately  after  the  limb  was  amputated,  and  the  medulla  was 
found  inflamed. 

Case  XI.  Amputation  of  the  right  forearm;  pyemia;  skin  yellow. 
Duration  16  days. — Private  Everson  Hall,  Co.  D,  1st  Massachusetts,  aged 
31,  admitted  May  24,  1864,  having  received  in  battle  of  Spottsylvariia 
Court  House,  May  19th,  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  both  bones 
of  right  forearm.  Amputation  of  upper  third  forearm  was  resorted  to 
May  20,  18G4.  Had  a  chill  June  4th.  No  detailed  notes  of  the  case  were 
kept.     Patient  died  of  pyemia  June  9th. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  not  marked.  Emaciation  moderate.  Limb  not 
swollen.     Vein  not  examined. 

Internal  organs. — Pleuro-pneumonia  left  side  ;  abscesses  in  both  lungs. 
Other  organs  not  examined. 

Upon  sawing  open  the  bones  of  forearm,  both  ulna  and  radius  showed 
suppurative  medullitis  at  head.  The  upper  third  of  shaft  and  head  of 
humerus  was  also  acutely  inflamed  ;  no  suppuration,  however,  was  de- 
tected. 

Case  XII.  Amputation  of  the  7-ight  arm;  pyemia;  skin  yellow.  Du- 
ration 12  days. — Corporal  John  F.  Fryer,  Co.  A,  5od  Pennsylvania,  aged 
34,  admitted  June  11th,  having  received  in  battle  of  Coal  Harbor,  June 
3d,  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  lower  third  right  humerus 
from  a  conoidal  ball,  for  which  the  arm  was  taken  off  on  field,  June  5th. 
Upon  admission  the  patient  was  very  low,  complained  of  great  pain  in 
stump,  and  had  no  appetite.  No  reparative  changes  had  taken  place  iu 
stump  ;  the  flaj)s  were  as  cleanly  cut  as  at  time  of  operation.  No  medulla 
protruded  from  sawn  surface  of  bone.  On  the  13th  a  hemorrhage  occurred 
from  a  large  muscular  artery.  During  the  operation  for  its  ligation  a  thin 
grumous  fluid  was  observed  to  flow  from  the  sawn  surface  of  bone.  No 
bleeding  again  took  place;  but  patient  continued  sinking.  Skin  was  saf- 
fron-hued ;  slight  vomiting  occurred  ;  and  low  delirium,  with  chills,  super- 
vened towards  the  close.  No  diarrhosa  or  hiccoughing  was  present.  Died 
June  1.5th. 

Anti)])sy. — Rigor  mortis  not  marked.  Emaciation  extreme.  Surface  of 
stump  black  and  fetid ;  no  sloughing  of  flap  had  occurred.  The  end  of 
bone  was  while  and  firm;  no  protrusion  of  the  medullary  substance  was 
seen.     The  axillary  vein  was  found  to  contain  a  small  washed  clot,  but 
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without  the  appearance  of  pseudo-pus  in  or  about  it.     It  was  not  adherent 
to  wall  of  vein  ;  nor  did  the  latter  show  any  evidence  of  inflammation. 

Internal  ovjans. — Liver  larg-e,  extending  entirely  across  the  abdomen. 
Spleen  %h  by  11  inches;  pultaceons.     Other  organs  healthy. 

Upon  opening  humerus,  the  medulla  was  found  to  have  undergone  cir- 
cumscribed suppurative'  inflammation.  The  cancellated  structure  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  of  an  intense  chocolate-red  colour.  In  the  centre  an 
irregularly  defined  patch  of  a  grayish  slate  colour  was  seen.  Immediately 
beneath  this,  and  extending  downward  beyond  the  surgical  neck,  was  an  - 
area  of  a  dark  clot-like  medulla,  which  was  closely  adherent  to  the  wall  of 
the  cavity,  and  in  the  midst  of  which,  and  somewhat  inclined  toward  the 
outer  side,  was  seen  a  circumscribed  abscess,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
grain  of  coffee.  The  entire  medulla  below  this  was  intensely  inflamed,  and 
contained  in  the  centre  a  large  irregular  sinus,  lined  with  thick  pus-stained 
walls,  and  connected  the  su])pnrative  surfaces  directly  with  the  face  of 
stump.  The  space  between  this  sinus  and  the  walls  of  the  humerus  was 
much  discoloured,  and  around  the  sawn  section  assumed  the  blackish  clot- 
like appearance  noticed  at  neck  of  bone. 

Case  XIII.  Amputation  of  the  left  thigh;  " pyemoid^^  sympfoyns:  skin 
blanched.  Duration  4  months;  from  date  of  pyarthrosis  20  dai/s. — 
Captain  E.  W.  Capps,  Co.  C,  15th  Virginia  Cavalry  (rebel),  age  3b(?), 
admitted  into  Lincoln  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  21, 
18(53,  having  been  wounded  at  IJrandy  Station,  October  11.  A  conoidal 
ball  had  struck  the  upper  third  left  leg,  and  passed  directly  through  the 
spine  of  til)ia  from  within  outwards.  Pyarthrosis  of  corresponding  knee- 
joint  supervened  about  the  1st  of  February,  1804,  and  the  limb  was  ampu- 
tated in  consequence  at  the  lower  third  of  thigh,  on  the  8lh  inst.  Patient 
rallied  well  after  operation;  but  filially  was  seized  l)y  severe  and  frequently 
repeated  chills,  which  exhausted  him.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
his  countenance  assumed  a  Ijlanchcd  luok  of  profound  aruemia.  There  was 
no  delirium,  vomiting,  or  yellowish  hue  of  skin  or  conjunctiva.  A  few 
days  before  death  hiccoughing  became  a  marked  symptom.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 20th. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  marked.  Adipose  tissue  abundant.  Limb  was 
much  swollen,  and  of  a  tallow  colour.  Upon  dissecting  out  the  vessels, 
the  tissues  of  the  thigh  were  found  greatly  indurated,  especially  along  the 
course  of  the  Ilunterian  tract.  The  interior  of  the  femoral  vein  was  filled 
with  a  solid  black  clot,  which  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  vein. 
No  disintegration  noticed.  The  lower  third  of  the  vessel,  that  which  had 
lain  in  contact  with  the  suppurating  surface  of  stump,  was  stained  by  a 
purulent  fluid  for  about  two  inches  from  the  patulous  opening.  A  curious 
appearance  was  observed  in  one  of  the  small  branches  of  the  profunda  vein 
in  the  upper  third  of  thigh.  It  ])resented  the  same  general  aspect  seen  in 
the  patulous  end  of  the  femoral,  and  was  filled  with  pseudo-pus.' 

'  We  have  already  stated  in  a  note  on  page  36  the  tendency  for  the  npper 
third  of  clot  in  femoral  vein  to  go  on  to  disintegration  prior  to  any  such  changes 
taking  place  in  the  lower  portion.  In  the  above  observation  we  find  that  a  small 
branch  of  a  vein  in  the  upper  third  of  thigh  underwent  this  change,  while  nothing 
similar  to  it  was  observed  in  the  larger  trunks.  It  is  unfortunately  a  very  tedious 
process  to  dissect  out  from  a  mass  of  indurated  tissue  the  minute  branclips  of  a  . 
large  vein.    Were  it  less  so  we  might  discover  many  instances  of  this  isolated  dis- 
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Internal  organs  healtliy. 

Upon  sawing  open  the  femur  tlie  medulla  throughout  was  found  to  be 
of  a  grayish-yellow  colour,  which  was  more  intense  at  the  region  of  tro- 
clianter  than  elsewhere.  Numerous  small  abscesses,  more  or  less  elliptical, 
were  arranged  lineally  down  the  central  portion  of  medulla.  The  bone  was 
not  thickened  or  vascular.  The  periosteum,  however,  was  inflamed,  and  at 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  specimen  was  readily  stripped  from  the  bone,  where 
it  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  pulled  away  from  the  femur  by 
the  fibres  of  the  muscles  inserted  upon  it,  after  the  manner  so  graphically 
described  by  M.  Vallette,  q.  v. 

Case  XIV.  Ampv.lation  of  the  left  arm ;  jyyernia  (?) ;  skin  yellow.  Du- 
ration 34  days. — Sergeant  Isaac  B.  Lea,  Co.  H,  125th  New  York,  aged  23, 
admitted  May  19,  1864,  having  received  a  compound  comminuted  fracture 
of  middle  third  of  left  humerus,  at  the  battle  of  Wilderness,  May  12th,  for 
which  the  arm  was  amputated  at  upper  third  before  admission.  The  pa- 
tient did  remarkably  well,  and  the  stump  healed  kindly.  He  imprudently, 
on  the  morning  of  June  2d,  walked  to  Washington,  a  distance  of  a  mile, 
exposed  to  hot  sun.  He  was  seized  with  a  violent  chill  the  following  day, 
and  pyemia  was  rapidly  developed.  He  was  delirious  by  the  5th  instant. 
Sallow  complexion  and  yellowish  conjunctiva  appeared  by  the  9th,  with 
distressing  hiccough.  No  diarrhoea ;  no  vomiting.  He  died  delirious 
June  15th. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  very  marked.  Emaciation  none.  The  muscles 
and  skin  of  stump  were  found  healthy.  The  axillary  vein  was  filled  with  a 
grayish  clot,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  large  quantity  of  debris  and  pseudo- 
pus.  The  humerus,  when  opened,  was  found  to  be  highly  inflamed,  and 
diffuse  suppuration  present  through  the  entire  length  of  fragment.  Walls 
of  medullary  cavity  healthy. 

No  examination  of  the  internal  organs  was  permitted. 

Case  XY.  Amputation  of  the  right  leg;  pyarthrosis  of  knee-joint; 
110  "  pyemoid"  symptoms.  Duration  10  days. — Private  Wm.  Love,  Co. 
G,  Ifith  Maine,  aged  16,  admitted  May  14th,  having  received  a  compound 
comminuted  fracture  of  both  bones  of  right  leg  from  a  conoidal  ball,  at  the 
battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  May  10th.  The  limb  had  been  am- 
l)utated  before  admission,  immediately  below  the  knee-joint.  By  the  15th 
the  flaps  had  entirely  sloughed,  leaving  the  sawn  surface  of  tibia  exposed.' 
Condition  of  patient  very  poor;  countenance  dusky  ;  slight  diarrhoea  ;  and 
dry  tongue.  May  18th,  had  a  severe  chill,  followed  by  an  erysipelatous 
flush  over  knee-joint,  and  fluctuation.  May  24th,  has  been  vomiting  for  the 
last  two  days;  gradual  sinking.     Died  May  21st. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  not  marked.  Emaciation  extreme.  Limb  of 
normal  appearance.     Pus  was  found  in  knee-joint,  and  had  burrowed  up 

integration  taking  place.  Should  any  of  these  little  vessels  burst  from  distension, 
would  we  not  have  in  the  focus  of  a  collection  of  puriforra  matter  thus  created  a 
correct  solution  for  the  formation  of  one  variety  of  the  metastatic  abscess? 

'  It  was  now  observed  that  a  superficial  exfoliation  was  going  on,  and  a  shell  of 
bone,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  end  of  tibia,  was  gradually  being  thrown  off.  This 
interesting  process  could  be  watched  from  day  to  day.  By  carefully  lifting  an 
edge  of  the  sequestrum,  the  surface  of  living  bone  beneath  could  be  seen,  covered 
everywhere  with  roseate  granulations. 
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the  thigh  around  the  femur  nearly  one-half  its  length.  Femoral  vein  quite 
healthy.     No  pseudo-pus  present. 

Internal  organs. — Spleen  rather  congested  ;  measured  4  by  3  inches  ;  of 
a  dark  purplisli  colour.     No  abscesses.     Other  organs  healthy. 

When  tlie  femur  was  sawn  open  the  entire  length  of  the  medulla  was 
seen  to  be  inflamed.  It  was  of  a  deep  chocolate-red  colour,  and  of  clot-like 
consistency.  No  suppuration  or  grayish  discoloration  was  visible.  The 
bone  was  apparently  healthy. 

Remarks. — In  this  group  it  will  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  an  ampu- 
tation upon  a  limb  has  little  influence  \x\\o\\  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
inflammation.  We  still  see  the  tendency  of  the  medullitis  to  originate  iu 
the  head  of  the  bone,  at  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  operation  ;  and,  as 
shown  in  Ca.ses  XI.  and  XV.,  an  extensive  inflammation  in  the  interior 
of  a  bone  separated  from  the  amputated  region  by  a  double  synovial  sur- 
face. 

Inflammation  had  passed  on  to  suppuration  in  four  cases,  viz.,  XI., 
XII.,  XIII.,  XIV. 

In  the  event  of  this  sui)ervening  it  may  become  diffuse,  when  the  affected 
tract  will  assume  a  uniform  yellowish-gray  colour ;  or  it  may  be  circum- 
scrilied,  when  small  abscesses  will  appear  scattered  throughout  the  interior 
of  the  bone.  These  latter  are  generally  of  an  elliptical  form,  averaging  in 
size  that  of  a  grain  of  corn,  and  are  bordered  by  a  darkish  layer  of  the 
surrounding  medulla.  They  are  generally  isolated  from  one  another,  but 
occasionally  unite,  and,  as  shown  in  Case  XII.,  may  run  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  sinus  in  the  interior  of  medulla,  which  discharges  pus 
upon  the  face  of  the  stump.  In  the  diffuse  form  little  or  no  fluid  can  be 
demonstrated  in  the  affected  portions,  while  in  the  circumscribed  each  sup- 
purating point  contains  a  yellowish  fluid.  Upon  raicroscopical  examination 
I  have  never  been  enabled  to  prove  the  existence  of  pus  in  the  former  variety ; 
but  in  the  latter  true  pus-cells  have  occasionally  been  demonstrated.  While 
the  inflammation,  as  we  have  found,  uniformly  commences  in  the  cancel- 
lated structure  at  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  points  of  suppuration  do  not 
always  follow  this  rule.  The  dift'use  form,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  the  head 
of  the  bone,  if  at  all ;  but  the  circumscribed  variety  is  more  frequently  met 
with  at  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft,  and  extending  thence  downward.  The 
two  varieties  appear  to  be  generally  distinct.  I  have  seen  but  one  specimen 
(Case  XIII.)  in  which  they  blended.  In  Case  VI.  an  abscess  was  seen  in 
the  cancelli  of  head  of  tibia,  while  the  surrounding  parts  were  of  a  grayish 
colour.  But  this  discoloration  I  believe  not  to  have  been  due  to  inflam- 
mation in  the  bone,  but  to  a  suppurative  condition  in  the  adjacent  joint, 
the  pus  from  which  had  i)ermeated  through  the  denuded  patches  on  the 
articulating  surface. 

In  no  instance  was  any  bad  odour  noticed  in  the  specimens. 
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(h)    Cases  treated  conservatively. 

*   Compound  comminuted  fractures. 

Case  XVI.  Gunshot  wound  of  the  vj^per  tinrd  of  the  left  femur ;  not 
" pyemoid.'^  Duration  16  days. — Timothy  O'Conner,  Co.  I,  56th  Penn- 
sylvania, ap;e  35,  admitted  May  19th,  1864,  having  received  a  compound 
comminuted  fracture  of  upper  third  left  femur,  from  a  conoidal  ball,  during 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  4th,  1864.  On  the  second  day  after 
admission  several  splinters  of  bone  were  removed  from  limb.  Patient  did 
well  until  June  1st,  when  he  commenced  sinking.  Had  a  chill  on  the  2d 
inst.  Died  on  the  4th.  No  symptoms  of  pyemia  present,  other  than  the 
chill. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  marked.  No  emaciation.  Femoral  vein  filled 
with  recent  healthy  blackish  clot. 

Internal  organs. — Slight  pleurisy  left  side  thorax.  Both  lungs  heavily 
congested,  and  were  of  a  dull  grayish  colour.  No  abscesses,  however. 
Spleen  soft,  placenta  shaped,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  It  measured  7  by 
5  inches. 

Upon  opening  femur  the  upper  fragment  showed  intense  inflammation, 
the  medulla  being  of  a  purplish  red  colour  throughout.  Periosteum  not 
detached.     Lower  fragment  perfectly  healthy. 

Case  XVII.  Compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  left  humerus; 
jjyemia;  skin  yelloiuish.  Duration  14  days. — Private  Henry  Phister,  Co. 
I,  loth  New  York,  aged  18,  admitted  May  26th,  having  been  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6th,  by  a  conoidal  ball  striking  the 
middle  third  of  left  humerus  and  creating  a  compound  comminuted  frac- 
ture. An  operation  of  excision  of  three  inches  of  the  shaft  was  performed 
prior  to  admission.  The  prominent  symptoms  in  this  case  were  excessive 
pain  in  affected  limb  ;  anorexia  ;  chill  on  28th  inst.  An  attack  of  pleurisy 
supervened  on  the  30th  inst.  Skin  then  assumed  a  yellowish  hue.  No 
vomiting,  or  hiccoughing,  delirium  or  diarrhoja.     Died  June  9th. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  marked  ;  no  emaciation.  Affected  limb  greatly 
discoloured.  The  incision  for  operation  was  five  inches  in  length,  and  filled 
with  granulations.  Axillary  vein  showed  no  evidence  of  inflammation. 
Clot  was  firm,  blackish,  without  disintegration. 

Internal  organs. — Double  pleurisy ;  metastatic  depo^^its  in  both  lungs. 
Liver  slightly  fatly.     Spleen  measured  6  by  4  inches,  very  black  and  soft. 

Upon  sawing  open  the  bone,  medullitis  was  revealed  in  both  fragments, 
being,  however,  more  intense  in  the  upper,  and  was  especially  conspicuous 
at  head  of  bone.  Local  death  of  the  medulla  had  taken  place  from  either 
end  to  the  extent  of  1^  inch,  and  exactly  corresponded  to  the  amount  of 
exfoliation  which  was  taking  place.  Periosteum  not  detached  above  the 
line  of  exfoliation. 

Case  XVIII.  Gunshot  wound  of  the  right  leg;  jaundice;  pyemia. 
Duration  19  da.ys. — Private  Jas.  Dickerman,  Co.  G,  8th  jNIicliigan,  age 
28,  admitted  May  26th,  having  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, May  6th,  a  conoidal  ball  striking  middle  third  right  leg,  from  before 
backwards  fracturing  both  bones.  The  prominent  feature  in  this  case  was 
acom])li('ation  with  jaundice.  He  vomited  bilious  nnitter,  aiul  had  oljstinate 
constipation  of  bowels.  Tiie  skin  and  conjunclivai  were  highly  ieterode. 
Juno  6lh,  had  a  s(!vere  chill.  Was  delirious  by  the  11th  inst.,  rapidly  sank 
and  (lied  .luiio  1  2th.  * 
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Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  marked.  Slight  emaciation.  The  skin  was 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  communicated  itself  to  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  Affected  liml)  not  swollen.  The  femoral  vein  was  inflamed.  The 
walls  were  thickened,  and  the  internal  surface  presented  several  large,  irreg- 
ular, thickened  whitish  patches,  their  long  diameters  arranged  parallel  to  the 
vessel.     Tlie  vein  contained  a  thick,  black,  curd-like  clot ;  not  disintegrated. 

Internal  organs. — Left  lung  healthy.  Basal  lobe  of  the  right  lung 
somewhat  congested  with  metastatic  deposit  size  of  hen's  Q^g.  Liver 
"bronzed."     S[)leen  6  by  4  inches.     ]\Iuch  congested. 

U|)on  opening  tibia  there  was  found  inflammation  of  the  medulla  in  both 
fragments.  It  was  slight  in  upper  fragment ;  but  very  marked  in  lower, 
extending  from  the  malleolus  flush  up  to  the  line  of  fracture.  The  upper 
and  lower  fragment  ])roper  were  separated  by  an  irregular  and  partially 
necrosed  segment.  That  portion  of  the  medulla  which  lay  upon  this  inter- 
mediate piece  was  shrivelled,  of  a  grayish  black  colour,  and  tenaciously 
adherent  to  the  bone.  The  anterior  wall  of  til)ia,  both  above  and  l)clow, 
was  much  thickened  and  reddened,  and  ILiversian  canals  enlarged.  Fibula 
healthy.     Periosteum  of  both  bones  neither  softened  nor  detached. 

Case  XTX.  Compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  rirjht  humerus; 
pyemia.  Duration  17  days. — Private  R.  J.  Rloomfield,  Co.  H.  llOth 
Pennsylvania,  age  18,  admitted  May  2r;th,  having  received  a  compound 
comminuted  fracture  of  middle  third,  right  humerus,  during  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania  C.  U.,  May  18th.  Did  very  well  until  June  Gth,  when  a 
severe  chill  came  on.     From  this  time  he  sank,  and  died  June  12th. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  not  marked;  emaciation  moderate;  limb  some- 
what swollen.  A  large  bed-sore  over  region  of  external  epicondyle. 
Integument  of  a.xillary  region  and  pectoral  muscle  of  corresponding 
side  of  a  bluish  colour.  Axillary  vein  contained  a  large  soft  whitish  clot; 
healthy. 

Internal  organs  all  healthy,  except  the  basal  lobe  of  left  lung,  which 
contained  a  cheese-like  dei)osit  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut. 

Upon  exposing  the  bone  a  collection  of  ]>us  was  found  about  seat  of 
fracture  and  somewhat  above  it.  When  the  humerus  was  sawn  open  the 
medulla  of  upper  fragment  was  in  a  state  of  diffuse  suppuration.  The  en- 
tire interior,  from  the  head  of  bone  to  seat  of  fracture,  was  of  a  uniform 
yellowish-gray  colour.  The  lower  fragment  was  perfectly  healthy;  perios- 
teum neither  softened  or  detached. 

Remarks. — Case  XVIII.  is  a  solitary  illustration  of  medullitis  existing 
in  a  greater  degree  in  the  lower  than  upper  fragment.  This  was  the  only 
opportunity  I  have  had  of  examining  a  fracture  of  the  bones  of  leg  after 
death,  and  I  cannot  come  to  any  conclusion,  therefore,  as  to  the  prevalency 
of  the  occurrence.  It  would  certainly  be  a  curious  fact  were  it  shown 
that  the  loicer  portion  of  the  til)ia  should  be  inflamed  after  gunshot  injuries 
involving  the  bones  of  leg,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  upper  portion 
of  the  femur  and  humerus  after  corresponding  injuries. 

I  have  remarked  that  in  gunshot  fractures  of  femur  and  humerus  the 
upper  fragments  almost  invariably  present  a  larger  necrosed  surface  than 
the  lower.  I  think  this  can  readily  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
the  medulla  of  the  ujjper  fragment  is  so  constantly  inflamed  when  the 
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lower  is  frequently  quite  healthy.  In  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  leg,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  tendency  is  for  the  lower  fragment  to  yield  the  greater 
extent  of  exfoliation.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  also  due  to  the  fact,  as 
above  stated,  that  in  the  case  of  the  tibia  the  medulla  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  more  inflamed  than  the  upper. 

M.  Valette  places  great  stress  upon  the  loosening  of  the  periosteum 
about  the  end  of  inflamed  bone.  I  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  this 
statement  in  every  instance.  It  is  more  marked  in  amputation  than  in  re- 
sections or  fractures.  Tliis  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  muscular  fibres 
have  less  opportunity  to  retract  forciltly  upon  the  periosteum  when  the 
continuity  of  the  limb  is  preserved  than  when  the  axes  of  the  muscles  have 
been  severed. 

**  Graze  shots  of  long  bones. 

Case  XX.  Gunshot  xvound  of  (he  left  arm;  " pyemoid^^  symptoms ; 
skin  yellowish.  Duration  36  days. — Sergeant  Jacob  F.  Thatcher,  Co. 
G,  15th  Xew  Jersey,  aged  22,  admitted  May  4th,  having  received  a  flesh 
wound  of  middle  third  left  arm,  during  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  May  12th.  The  patient  stated  that  the  wound  had  been  examined 
before  admission,  and  the  surgeon  concluded  that  the  missile  had  been  a 
S])ent  ball  which  had  probably  fallen  out  from  wound  of  entrance.  Patient 
did  well  until  the  20th  inst.,  when  the  arm  and  region  of  elbow  became 
much  swollen,  and  an  imperfect  sense  of  fluctuation  was  detected  at  elbow. 
Incisions  were  made  at  this  point  for  the  relief  of  the  tension  of  the  skin, 
but  no  pus  was  found.  On  the  28th  inst.  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  chill, 
followed  by  an  erysipelatous  flush  which  extended  up  the  arm  to  axilla. 
A  violent  diarrhoea  now  set  in,  which  resisted  all  treatment.  From  this 
time  he  had  a  chill  every  day,  excepting  the  7th  inst.,  until  the  date  of 
death,  June  9th.  During  the  last  two  days  patient  was  delirious ;  sweat- 
ing profuse  ;  skin  and  conjunctiva  yellow. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  not  marked  ;  emaciation  moderate;  arm  greatly 
indurated,  not  much  swollen  ;  the  elbow-joint  was  found  filled  with  pus, 
cartilages  partially  denuded ;  axillary  vein  healthy. 

Internal  organs  not  examined. 

Humerus  when  sawn  open  revealed  suppurative  medullitis.  This  was 
more  marked  at  the  head  of  the  bone  than  elsewhere,  but  extended  along 
the  entire  shaft  of  humerus.  It  was  of  an  intense  chocolate-red  colour,  in- 
terspersed with  circumscribed  abscesses,  containing  a  yellowish  fluid  resem- 
bling pus.  Three  isolated  abscesses  of  this  kind  were  found  in  head  of 
bone,  and  two  large  elliptical  ones  in  the  canal  farther  down.  None  were 
seen  opposite  seat  of  injury. 

Case  XXI.  Gunshot  wound  of  the  right  leg;  phagedena ;  no  pyemia.  Du- 
ration 5;i  days. — G.  H.  Potter,  drinnmer-I)oy,  Co.  E,  00th  Ohio,  aged  1-4,  of 
a  nervous  temperament,  admitted  in  Fairfax  Seminary  Hospital,  July  24th, 
!  804,  having  received  a  gmishot  wound  middle  third  of  right  leg  in  battle  of 
Weldon  Uailroad,  July  Otii,  1804.  Aconoidal  ball  had  passed  tliro\igh  from 
before  l)!ickwiirds  on  the  outer  side  of  tibia,  grazing  surface  of  bone,  and 
emerging  posteriorly.  Upon  entrance  the  lad  was  in  line  spirits,  though 
somewhat  anu'inic,  wound  looking  well.  On  the  Ath  of  August  the  wound 
assumed  an  indolent  appearance,  and  the  discharge  became  greater  and  more 
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fetid.  Bromine  was  thoroughly  applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  at  first 
cheeked  the  progress  of  the  disease.  But  the  patient  appeared  to  have  no 
recuperative  energy;  a  tendency  to  subcutaneous  sloughingwasevinced,  which, 
by  the  1 2th  of  August,  had  increased  so  far  as  to  necessitate  the  slitting  up 
of  the  integuments,  and  a  second  vigorous  application  of  the  bromine.  It 
was  observed  during  the  operation  that  the  tibia  was  exposed,  and  a  super- 
ficial area  of  bone  was  being  thrown  off.  Patient  was  excessively  irritable; 
appetite  capricious.  The  wound  still  presented  a  glairy,  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance, and  the  tendency  to  undermining  continued  in  spite  of  all  effort 
to  check  it.  Patient  gradually  sank.  By  Sept.  15th  violent  and  persistent 
vomiting  came  on,  and  from  this  time  until  date  of  his  death,  Sept.  2Gth,  he 
was  almost  entirely  sustained  by  beef-tea  enemata. 

Had  had  no  chills  ;  no  discoloration  of  skin  ;  mind  at  all  times  was  clear. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  none;  emaciation  extreme.  Limb  not  much 
swollen  ;  foot  somewhat  (Edematous.  The  ulcer  extended  from  4  inches 
below  knee  to  ankle-joint.     Femoral  vein  healthy. 

Infernal  organs  all  healthy,  except  the  liver,  which  was  exceedingly  fatty. 

Upon  removing  the  tibia  the  outer  surface  at  middle  third  was  dead  and 
much  blackened  from  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  bromine,  and  the  living 
bone  around  its  borders  was  covered  with  several  roughened  spicules  of 
bone.  Upon  opening  the  tibia  the  upper  and  lower  thirds  were  quite 
healthy,  but  the  middle  third  was  the  seat  of  varied  diseased  action.  The 
walls  at  this  point  were  partially  necrosed,  of  a  grayish-slate  colour,  rough- 
ened, and  so  thin  that  at  one  point  they  appeared  to  be  nearly  destroyed. 
The  medullary  substance  at  this  place  was  shrunken,  of  a  blackish-gray 
colour,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  cavity. 
No  new  deposit  of  bone  was  .seen.  The  tissues  lioth  above  and  below  this 
point  had  taken  on  active  efforts  of  repair.  The  cavity  of  the  medulla 
was  much  contracted  by  delicate  cancelli  extending  from  either  side,  and 
the  original  walls  of  the  cavity,  for  the  extent  of  a  full  inch  either  way, 
were  vascular  and  thickened.  The  medulla  lying  in  the  diminished  calibre 
of  canal  was  of  a  lively  red  colour,  filled  with  blood,  and  presented  all 
the  appearances  of  a  highly  nourishing  medium.  As  above  observed  no 
inflammation  was  observed  in  either  extremit /  of  the  aifccted  bone.  Uj  ■!■ 
examining  the  femur  an  interesting  appearance  was  presented.  The  wails 
of  the  bone  were  much  thickened,  dotted  with  reddish  spots;  the  enlarged 
nutritious  arteries  and  the  periosteum  were  also  thickened,  vascular,  and 
easily  detached.  When  the  bone  was  opened  the  upper  two-thirds  of  me- 
dulla were  found  to  be  acutely  inflamed,  which,  as  usual,  was  more  intense 
toward  the  neck  of  bone  than  elsewhere. 

Case  XXIT.  Gunshot  xcound  of  the  left  thigh;  no  pyemia;  nervous 
symptoms.  Duration  27  days. — Private  John  H.  Herring,  Co.  I,  6th  New 
York  Artillery,  aged  21,  admitted  May  26,  1864,  having  received  a  gunshot 
wound  in  upper  third  left  thigh,  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
May  12,  1864.  A  conoidal  ball  entered  outer  part  of  thigh,  passed  inwards, 
and  obliquely  upwards,  and  was  removed  on  field,  from  the  buttock  one  inch 
to  the  left  of  anus.  Secondary  hemorrhage  occurred  May  29,  from  posterior 
wound,  which,  after  patient  had  lost  about  ten  ounces  of  blood,  was  finally 
controlled  by  compression.  A  second  hemorrhage  occurred  the  following 
day,  when  about  the  same  quantity  of  blood  was  lost.  Patient  now  jn'esented 
a  remarkably  anaemic  appearance,  more  than  the  loss  of  blood  could  account 
for.    Pulse  rapid,  compressible;  lips  livid  ;  conjunctivae  of  pearly  whiteness. 
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Jnne  18,  tlie  left  leg  and  foot  commenced  swelling,  and  in  the  conrse  of 
twenty-four  hours  became  very  cedematous.  He  now  complained  of  pain 
in  his"  right  arm,  with  loss  of  motion,  the  member  lying  passively  by  his 
side.  The  decrease  of  animal  temperature  in  the  affected  arm  and  leg  was 
very  evident.  The  exact  difference,  unfortunately,  was  not  noted.  He 
commenced  sinking  from  this  time.  By  the  20th  instant  he  was  delirious ; 
and  died  June  22. 

He  had  had  no  chill  in  the  entire  course  of  disease  ;  no  vomiting  or  dis- 
coloration of  skin. 

Ai({o})sy. — Rigor  mortis,  none;  emaciation  not  marked  ;  limb  not  swol- 
len aljove  the  knee ;  the  foot  and  leg  were  yet  swollen,  but  to  a  less  extent 
than  observed  previous  to  death.  The  femoral  and  external  iliac  vein  was 
filled  with  a  disintegrating  clot.  This  was  more  marked  in  iliac  than  in 
femoral;  but  in  both  portions  of  the  common  vessel,  the  clot  was  much 
broken  down,  adherent  to  walls  of  vein,  and  bathed  in  pseudo-pus. 

Internal  organs  all  healthy. 

The  femur,  when  sawn  open,  revealed  suppurative  medullitis  at  upper 
third.  No  abscesses  were  seen,  but  the  uniform  yellowish-gray  colour  was 
observed  extending  throughout  the  medulla  in  the  affected  part,  and  through 
the  cancellated  structure  of  the  head.  The  rest  of  the  bone  was  healthy, 
excepting  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  third,  where  it  had  been  grazed  by  a 
ball.  Here  the  periosteum  was  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  the  boue  itself 
much  roughened. 

Case  XXHI.  Gunshot  wound  of  the  right  thigh;  "pyemoicV^  symp- 
toms ;  skin  not  yeUoivish.  Duration  39  days. — Private  Chas.  C.  JNIulford, 
Co.  K,  6th  New  York  Artillery,  aged  42,  was  admitted  into  Fairfax  Semi- 
nary Ilospital,  May  25,  18G4,  having  received  a  gunshot  flesh-wound  of 
right  thigh,  upper  third.  May  9,  the  ball  lodging.  The  case  was  treated 
as  a, simple  flesh-wound,  the  patient  doing  very  well.  June  14,  the  ball  was 
found  and  removed.  A  severe  diarrhoea  came  on  June  19,  and  continued 
until  the  25th  instant,  when  it  was  controlled.  Had  a  severe  chill  on  the 
night  of  June  30,  followed  by  fever  ;  dry  tongue,  and  collections  of  sordes 
upon  the  teeth.  I  saw  the  patient  for  the  first  time,  July  1,  when  he  was 
in  a  dying  condition ;  he  was  bathed  in  a  copious  clammy  sweat ;  com» 
l)lained  of  no  pain  ;  mind  quite  clear.  Died  July  2.  Had  no  discolora- 
tion of  skin. 

Autopsy. — Rigor  mortis  not  marked;  emaciation  extreme;  affected  thigh 
very  little  swollen  ;  the  wound  was  open,  and  the  integument  for  some  dis- 
tance, both  above  and  below  this  point,  was  of  a  purplish-red  colour.  The 
bone  was  found  to  have  been  grazed  by  the  ball. 

Femoral  vein  entirely  healthy. 

Internal  organs  healthy. 

Upon  removing  the  femur,  the  walls  immediately  opposite  the  tract  of 
the  l)all  were  entirely  stri[)ped  of  periosteum,  and  that  covering  the  bone  both 
above  and  below  this  region  was  thickened,  and  stained  of  a  grayish  hue 
from  contact  with  a  dark-coloured  offensive  pus,  which  lay  both  in  the 
wound  and  around  the  bone.  At  the  great  trochanter  an  abscess  of  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  was  discovered.  This  was  entirely  distinct  from 
the  collection  above  mentioned,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  tract  of  com- 
paratively heallhy  tissue.  The  i)us  tliereiu  contained  was  more  laudable 
than  tiiat  found  elsewhere.  AVheu  the  bone  was  sawn  open,  which  was 
accompli.slied  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  increased  thickness  and 
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density  of  its  walls,  its  entire  interior  was  found  filled  with  pus.  The  fluid 
was  of  an  ochre-yellow,  with  large  oil-globules  floating  u})oii  the  surface. 
It  was  not  ofi'ensive. 

No  trace  of  the  original  structure  could  anywhere  be  seen.  The  spongy 
tissue  at  the  head  of  the  bone  was  comjiletely  discoloured  with  a  uniform 
grayisli-yellow  stain,  while  that  of  the  condyle  was  perfectly  healthy.  The 
walls  of  the  bone  were  of  great  thickness,  and  the  sawn  surface  presented 
a  white,  glistening,  eburnated  appearance.  No  vascularity  was  seeu  ;  the 
haversian  canals  not  enlarged. 

Remarks. — la  the  above  four  cases,  each  one  being  the  record  of  a  train 
of  symptoms  following  the  grazing  of  a  bone  by  a  missile,  and  resulting  in 
death,  we  are  taught  that,  even  in  the  simplest  form  of  gunshot  wound, 
examination  of  the  track  of  the  ball  should  be  made  with  great  care,  and 
if  the  bone  be  found  injured,  if  but  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  our  prog- 
nosis should  be  cautiously  given.  No  doubt  many  cases  occur  in  which 
bones  arc  grazed  by  shot,  without  any  apparent  evil  following  the  injury. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  above  conditions  are  as  rare  as  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that,  in  all  large  hospitals,  after  a 
battle,  when  the  necessary  attention  to  the  living  preclude  elaborate  exa- 
minations of  the  dead,  many  deaths  are  recorded  as  resulting  from 
"pyemia,"  "diarrhoea,"  "exhaustion,"  &c.,  which  would  have  proved  to 
be  instances  of  suppurative  osteomyelitis  and  ostitis  had  careful  autop- 
sies been  held.  This  much  is  certain,  that  in  none  of  the  above  cases 
had  any  complications  of  the  interior  of  the  bone  even  been  suspected  by 
the  attending  surgeons. 

The  appearances  here  seen  in  the  medulla  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  groups,  the  suppurative,  either  circumscribed  (Case  XX.)  or  dif- 
fuse (Cases  XXII.,  XXIII.);  or  the  variety,  the  result  of  local  inflamma- 
tion ojjposite  seat  of  injury  (Case  XXI.)  The  instances  of  the  latter  have 
been  resultant  upon  slight  complications  of  bone,  followed  by  death  of  that 
portion  opposite  seat  of  injury,  accompanied  with  a  marked  attempt  at 
rejuiir  and  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  inflammatory  changes,  either  in  upper 
or  lower  end  of  bone.  Yet,  with  these  distinctive  features,  we  find  that 
the  medulla  of  the  femur  was  still  actively  inflamed,  and  the  periosteum 
and  walls  of  bone  vascular  and  thickened. 

In  the  specimen  from  Case  XXIII.,  the  bone  was  remarkably  hard  and 
thick.  Upon  examining  a  section  of  it  microscopically,  it  Avas  observed  that 
the  haversian  canals  were  not  enlarged,  nor  had  any  such  ravages  as  are 
seen  in  caries  been  made  upon  the  tissue.  The  clusters  of  lamellae  were 
very  closely  approximated,  however,  impinging  so  closely  one  upon  an- 
other that  their  boundaries  appeared  to  overlap. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cases  presented  great  variety  in  the  symp- 
toms. In  one  erysipelas,  pyarthrosis,  and  chills  were  prominent;  in 
another  phagedena,  progressive  emaciation,  and  vomiting ;  in  a  third 
oedema  of  affected  limb  and  paralysis  of  arm  of  opposite  side ;  and  yet,  in 
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the  fourth,  a  seeming  absence  of  any  salient  symptom.  In  this,  however, 
they  agreed  :  that  no  sym])tom  appeared  in  any  of  the  cases  which  pointed 
toward  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  medulia.- 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  In  case  the  suppuration  be  re- 
cognized during  life,  would  trephining  of  the  bone  be  a  measure  worthy  of 
commendation  ?  Mr.  Parker  (American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
XXV.,  n.  s.,  1853,  441)  has  spoken  of  such  an  operation  with  favour.  Even 
in  the  absence  of  being  enabled  to  determine  accurately  whether  or  no  pus 
be  contained,  it  should  not  cast  discredit  upon  this  proposed  means  of 
relief;  for  in  the  event  of  pus  not  being  evacuated,  the  patient  might  ex- 
perience decided  relief  from  removal  of  tension  over  the  inflamed  tissues.' 

The  exact  relation  that  osteomyelitis  bears  to  pyemia  is  not  yet  decided. 
Most  pathologists  incline  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  direct  ratio  between 
the  latter  disease  and  the  extent  of  the  inflammation.     But  while  it  is  true 

'  Death  is  very  liable  to  ensue  from  glance  shots  of  cranium,  unaccompanied 
with  fracture ;  and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  hone  beneath  the  seat  of 
injury  in  such  cases,  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  already  noticed  as  occur- 
ring in  the  long  bones.  The  jirincipal  changes  genei'ally  observed  are  a  superficial 
exfoliation  of  the  external  table  beneath  the  part  touched  by  the  missile,  accom- 
panied with  increased  vascularity  of  the  surrounding  parts — the  nutritious  arteries 
frequently  becoming  sufficiently  enlarged  to  give  a  pitted  appearance  to  tlie  calva- 
rium.  The  internal  table  also  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  exfoliation,  and  the 
area,  defined  by  low  reddish  walls  of  granulations,  is  always  larger  than  that  on 
the  external  table.  If  the  case  progresses  favourably,  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
skull,  for  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  line  of  exfoliation,  is  liable  to  come  away 
en  masse.  But  quite  frequently  the  outer  table  shelves  off  in  small  scales,  leaving 
an  irregular  opening  in  the  diploe,  which  is  filled  with  pouting  granulations  ;  and 
subsequently  fatal  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  and  probably  cerebral  abscess 
ensue.  But  death  may  also  take  place  before  any  such  changes  in  the  skull  have 
had  time  to  supervene.  Ethen  A.  Crane,  musician,  Co.  K,  44th  New  York,  was 
admitted  into  Carver  Hospital  for  a  gunshot  glance  wound  over  right  side  of  os 
frontis,  having  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  3d.  It  appeared 
to  be  a  flesh  wound  ;  the  bone  was  barely  bruised.  He  did  very  well  until  .June  20th, 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  his  medical  attendant,  severe  cephalic  symptoms  came 
on.  He  became  comatose  within  eight  hours,  and  died  on  the  second  day  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first  untoward  symptom.  The  autopsy  revealed  a  large 
abscess  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  side  of  the  cerebrum,  with  meningitis. 
When  the  calvarium  was  examined,  the  external  table  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
healthy,  while  the  internal  presented  a  very  faint  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a 
circumscribed  area.  The  thickness  of  the  skull  was  not  impaired.  Wlien  the 
affected  spot  was  sawn  through  from  above  downwards,  the  diploe  was  found  to  be 
of  a  dark  yellowish-gray  colour,  having  precisely  the  same  appearances  which  are 
seen  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  at  the  heads  of  long  bones.  It  may 
be  said  tliat  this  discoloration  was  due  to  local  death,  since  it  was  found  only  at 
the  spot  where  necrosis  would  in  all  probability  have  been  discovered.  But 
necrosis  could  scarcely  have  shown  itself  in  so  short  a  time,  the  patient  dying  on 
tlie  nineteenth  day  after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  and  from  the  condition  of  the 
diploe  it  had  evidently  been  discoloured  for  some  days. 
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that  cases  of  pyemia  from  flesh  wonnds  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  mor- 
tality from  resections  and  major  amputations  by  this  disease  fearful,  yet  it 
must  also  be  conceded  that  it  may  accrue  upon  conditions  in  which  no  bone 
has  been  involved,  as,  for  instance,  after  chronic  diarrhcea — during  the 
after-treatment  of  lithotomy — and  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joi.it. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  bone  may  be  seriously 
involved,  yet  no  symptoms  of  purulent  infection  follow.  In  reply  to  this 
it  may  be  said  that  many  of  the  instances  asserted  not  to  have  been  pj-emia, 
were  in  reality  cases  of  that  disease.  The  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  I 
attempted  to  prove  or  disprove  at  the  dissecting  table,  by  presence  or 
aljsence  of  the  metastatic  deposit.  I  thus  found  that  from  the  preceding 
cases — twenty-three  in  number — but  seven  died  of  pyemia.  I  may,  however, 
have  been  in  error  by  my  method,  and  therefore  mistaken  in  my  conclusion. 
But  so  long  as  the  etiology  of  this  disease  remains  obscure,  the  exact 
Ijoundary  between  it  and  its  assimilative  conditions  must  necessarily  be 
unsettled. 

I  am  encouraged  by  my  own  observations  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  nuike  a  more  accurate  discrimination  l)etween  these  two  classes  of  cases, 
viz  :  the  true  pyemic  and  the  pyemoid,  at  no  far  distant  day.  And  by 
availing  ourselves  of  the  great  opportunities  which  are  presented  in  our 
general  hospitals  after  every  battle,  much  could  be  accomplished  by  careful 
study  at  the  bedside  and  faithful  observation  at  the  dissecting  table  to  decide 
this  question. 


Anr.  III. —  E.rcision  of  the  Knee  and  Hip-Joints.  By  Irving  W.  Lyon, 
M.  I).,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  late  House  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hos[)ital, 
New  York. 

TiiK  literature  of  these  operations,  embracing  the  history  of  their  origin, 
progress,  and  results,  has  been  cultivated  with  a  degree  of  i)atience  and 
assiduity  fully  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Tables  embodying 
all  such  ])ul)lished  cases  as  had  arrived  at  a  definite  result,  have  been  care- 
fully ct)mpiled  and  analyzed,  in  order  to  furnish  legitimate  data  upon  which 
to  base  a  judgment  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  excision  and  am- 
putation which  it  is  designed  to  supersede.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
paper  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  early  history  and  progress  of  these 
operations,  to  recapitulate  the  facts  and  conclusions  deduced  from  an  analy- 
sis of  the  most  recent  and  extended  tables,  and  finally  to  tabulate  and 
analyze,  all  such  authentic  cases,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  as  have 
attained  a  determinate  result,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  used  for  statis- 
tical purposes. 

I.  Excision  of  the  Knee-Joint. — The  ])riority  of  this  operation  is  now 
universally  conceded  to  Mr.  Filkin,  of  Xortlnvicli,  England,  who  success- 
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fully  excised  the  knee-joint  of  an  adult  male  on  the  23d  of  August,  1762, 
for  disease  which  had  persisted  "many  years,  and  to  which  every  topical 
application  was  used  without  effect."  But  this  circumstance  nowise  dero- 
gates from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Henry  Park,  of  Liverpool,  who,  early  in  the 
year  1781,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Filkin's  excision,  began  to 
elaborate  upon  the  cadaver  an  operation,  the  principles  and  adaptability  of 
which  had  long  been  api>arent  to  his  mind.  An  opportunity  for  testing 
its  practical  utility  soon  after  presented  in  the  person  of  a  sailor  aged 
thirty-three,  whose  knee-joint  Mr.  Park  excised  on  the  second  of  July  of 
the  same  year.  This  man  commenced  walking  in  about  one  year,  and 
subsequently  "  made  several  voyages  to  sea,  in  which  he  was  able  to  go 
aloft  with  considerable  agility,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  seaman  ; 
he  was  twice  shipwrecked,  and  suffered  great  hardshi]),  without  feeling  any 
further  complaint  in  that  limb,  but  was  at  last  unfortunately  drowned  by 
the  oversetting  of  a  flat  in  the  river  Mersey." 

The  history  of  this  case  was  communicated  to  Percival  Pott  by  Mr. 
Park,  in  his  celebrated  letter  bearing  date,  Sept.  18th,  1782,  and  constituted 
the  first  record  made  of  the  operation.  In  this  communication,  which  w^as 
published  in  1783,  Mr.  Park  advocated  the  propriety,  in  certain  cases,  of 
excision,  or  "total  extirpation  of  the  articulation,"  instead  of  amputating 
the  limb  above  the  diseased  joint.  Not  until  after  this  case  and  the  ac- 
companying views  of  Mr.  Park  upon  the  subject  of  excision  had  obtained 
publicity,  did  Mr.  Filkin  advance  his  claims  of  precedence.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen,  that,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Butcher,  "the  honor  of  originating  the 
operation,  as  it  is  now  performed,  of  basing  it  on  sound  surgical  principles, 
and  of  showing  its  applicability  to  several  of  the  large  articulations,  is 
unquestionably  due  to  Mr.  Henry  Park."  Mr.  Park's  pamphlet  was  next 
translated  into  the  French,  by  Professor  Lassus,  in  the  year  1784;  but 
here,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  operation  was  generally  regarded  as 
an  unwarrantable  innovation,  or  surgical  heresy,  unworthy  either  of  its 
author  or  of  imitation  ;  nor  was  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  Mr.  Park's  second 
case,  in  1789,  at  all  calculated  to  propitiate  this  prejudice. 

A  i)eriod  of  tliirty-four  years  now  elapsed  before  the  operation  was  again 
done  in  the  British  Isles,  by  Mr.  Philip  Crampton,  of  Dublin,  who  0{)erated 
twice  in  the  year  1823.  It  had,  however,  in  the  meantime  been  performed 
in  France  by  the  two  Moreaus,  and  Roux,  and  by  Mulder  in  Holland.  Of 
these  six  cases,  two  recovered,  and  four  died.  In  1829,  ^Mr.  James  Syrae, 
of  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  the  leader  and  exponent  of  British  surgery, 
encouraged  by  his  recent  success  upon  the  elbow,  excised  the  knee-joint  of 
a  lad  aged  eight  years,  with  success  ;  he  repeated  the  operation  the  next 
year  u))on  a  girl  aged  seven,  but  this  patient  being  a  very  unpromising 
subject,  died  in  eleven  days  after.  Although  in  1831,  soon  after  the  fatal 
teruiiuation  of  his  second  case,  Mr.  Symc  expressed  himself  favourable  to 
the  excision  of  this  joint,  yet  the  progress  and  ultimate  results  in  the  first 
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case  seem  to  have  so  far  influenced  his  mind  as  to  induce  a  discontinuance 
of  the  operation,  for  in  1848  he  says  : — 

"  The  knee-joint  may  be  excised,  but  not  with  the  effect  of  preserving  a 
limb  so  useful  as  an  artificial  substitute  after  amputation  of  the  thigh.  I 
tried  the  operation,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  on  a  boy  who  recovered  per- 
fectly from  it,  and  seemed  at  first  to  possess  a  limb  little  inferior  to  its 
fellow;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  was  found  that  the  growth  of  the  two 
limbs  was  not  equal,  and  that  the  one  which  had  been  the  subject  of  oper-. 
ation  gradually  diminished  in  respective  length,  until  it  wanted  several 
inches  of  reaching  the  ground  when  the  patient  stood  erect." 

Whether  influenced  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Syme,  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  excision  of  the  knee-joint  was  not  again  performed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  until  ]Mr.  Fergusson  became  its  advocate  in  1850.  But  during 
these  twenty  years  the  operation  was  by  no  means  neglected,  having  been 
performed  nineteen  times,  in  all,  by  Jaeger,  Textor,  Fricke,  Demme,  Lang, 
Hensuers,  and  Heyfelder,  with  eleven  deaths,  seven  recoveries,^  and  one  ampu- 
tation. 

This  comprises  what  is  nsually  termed  the  first  epoch  of  this  operation, 
and  embraces  a  period  of  eighth-eight  years,  extending  from  the  date  of 
Mr.  Filkin's  case  in  1702  to  its  introduction  into  London  by  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  in  1850.  During  this  time  the  knee-joint  was  excised  thirty  times, 
resulting  in  seventeen  deaths,  twelve  recoveries,  and  one  amputation,  from 
which  the  patient  recovered. 

Since  ls50  e.xcision  of  the  knee-joint  has  become  an  operation  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  particularly  in  England,  where  the  weight  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gnsson's  authority  is  naturally  the  most  felt.  But  in  Euro|)e,  as  in  America, 
the  profession  at  large  hesitate  to  accord  to  this  operation  the  superior 
advantages  claimed  by  its  partisans ;  it  is  indeed  far  from  having  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  recognized  surgical  resource  ;  in  short,  the  question  of  its 
expediency  is  emphatically  sub-judice,  and  all  unbiassed  surgeons  are  look- 
ing with  interest  upon  anything  which  tends  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and 
establish  the  real  merits  of  the  operation.  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Butcher,  in  1856,  distinctly  declares,  as  his  motive  for  reviving  this 
operation  in  1850,  "that  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  tried  to  afford  us  the 
data  on  which  to  found  an  accurate  decision  as  to  its  advantages  or  other- 
wise, in  comparison  with  the  mutilation  of  amputation  in  the  thigh."  He 
iterates  the  same  sentiment  in  his  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  June,  1864.  The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  assist  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  these  data,  so  indispensable  to  an  accurate  decision,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  appeal  to  the  record  and  study  of  individual  cases,  believing  this 
to  constitute  the  most  correct  and  philosophical  method  of  inquiry,  and, 
accordingly,  productive  of  the  most  trustworthy  results.  The  most  recent, 
and  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  statistics  of  this  operation,  are  those  fur- 
nished by  R.  'SI.  Hodges,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  in  his  very  able  monograph  on 
"  Excision  of  Joints,"  published  as  the  Boylston  prizti  essay  in  1861.     Dr. 
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Hodges  lias  collected  and  analyzed  208  eases  performed  dnring:  the  period 
of  eleven  years,  extending  from  iSIr.  Fergusson's  operation  in  1850  to  Sept. 
1861.     He  says  : — 

"Of  the  208  eases  of  which  the  table  is  made  up,  120  were  males,  and 
69  females;  in  10  the  sex  is  not  stated.  Of  75  excisions,  in  which  the 
fact  is  noted,  29  were  of  the  right,  and  4G  of  the  left  knee.  Of  the  whole 
nunil)er,  106  recovered,  and  60  were  fatal.  In  42  cases  the  patients  under- 
went sul)sequent  amputation,  from  which  26  recovered  and  9  died,  while 
in  7  the  result  is  not  given.  The  youngest  subject  in  the  present  table 
was  3  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest  68  ;  the  former  recovered,  the  latter 
died.  The  average  age  of  the  patients  in  whom  the  operation  failed,  i.  e., 
who  died  or  underwent  amputation,  was  25/^  years.  Of  85  who  reco- 
vered, the  average  age  was  19f|  years.  Of  the  patients  recovering,  65  ob- 
tained a  useful  limb;  in  14  the  result  can  be  considered  only  partially 
successful,  the  limb  being  more  or  less  useless;  in  27  the  sim))]e  statement 
of  '  recovery'  is  all  which  is  given.  *  *  *  There  are,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  table,  60  deaths  in  208  excisions,  or  one  in  every  3/g 
cases.  Counting  the  deaths,  am|)utations,  and  those  cases  terminating  in  a 
useless  limb,  105,  or  about  one-half,  are  failures  of  the  original  operation. 
Of  these  failures,  12  were  of  the  right  knee,  and  21  of  the  left.  In  72  cases 
the  side  is  not  mentioned.  This  result  corresponds  in  a  very  striking 
manner  with  that  derived  from  Dr.  Heyfelder's  table,  which  exhibits  a 
mortality  of  one  in  3i|  cases,  and  also  with  the  summary  given  by  Dr. 
Krackowizer,  of  New  York,  viz.,  233  excisions  with  63  deaths,  and  21  sub- 
sequent amputations,  or  a  mortality  of  one  in  3;i;|  cases. 

"  It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Bryant,^  one  ampu- 
tation in  seven  for  chronic  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  proves  fatal ;  and  this 
result  is  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  St.  George's  Hospital,'^  which  gives 
precisely  the  same  mortality,  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  by  those  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,^  where,  according  to  Dr.  George  Hayward,  of 
30  amjjutations  of  the  thigh  for  white  swelling,  4  were  fatal.  Whether, 
therefore,  we  take  these  figures,  or  those  of  Mr.  Teale,  already  cited  (that 
amputations  of  the  thigh  for  disease  in  the  London  hospitals  gave  a  mor- 
tality of  one  in  4|-,  while  in  the  Provincial  hospitals  the  mortality  was  but 
one  in  every  4  cases),  it  will  be  seen  that  favourable  conclusions,  with 
regard  to  this  excision,  are  not  sustained  by  the  analysis  of  cases  which 
has  just  been  given,  but  that  the  preponderance  on  the  side  of  safety  is 
nearly  two  to  one  in  favour  of  amputations." 

Having  now  given  the  most  recent  returns  of  this  operation  which  are 
pu1)lished,  we  will  next  proceed  to  tabulate  and  analyze  such  cases  of 
chronic  disease,  as  have  not  yet  been  used  for  this  i)urpose.  And  we  desire 
to  state  that,  in  the  compilation  of  the  following  table,  especial  care  has 
been  taken  to  exclude  all  such  cases  as  were  in  any  way  doubtful  as  to 
their  final  issue;  in  pursuance  of  this  ]>lan,  no  case  has  been  taken  in  which 
there  remained  any  sinuses,  pain,  or  swelling,  however  well  the  ease  may 
have  promised  in  every  other  respect. 

'  Mefi.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlii.  p.  71. 

2  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  April  G,  18G1. 

^  Surgical  Reports  and  Miscellaneous  Papers  (Boston,  18r)r)),  p.  142. 
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Of  these  56  cases,  31  recovered,  14  died,  and  11  suffered  amputation; 
making  55.35  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  and  44.64  per  cent,  of  failures.  Of 
the  31  recoveries,  29  had  serviceable  limbs  and  walked  with  more  or  less 
comfort  and  security ;  in  the  2  remaining  the  bones  had  firmly  united,  and 
both  gave  every  promise  of  future  usefulness.  Of  the  11  araputatioQs, 
there  were  8  recoveries,  2  deaths,  and  in  one  the  result  is  not  stated. 
Excluding  the  doubtful  case,  we  have  80  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  and  #20 
per  cent,  of  deaths  after  these  secondary  amputations.  Of  the  whole 
number  32  were  males,  22  females,  and  in  2  the  sex  is  not  stated.  Of  the 
32  males,  18  recovered,  8  died,  and  6  underwent  amputation,  from  which  5 
recovered  and  one  died.  Of  the  22  females,  12  recovered,  6  died,  and  4 
suffered  amputation,  from  which  3  recovered  and  1  died.  There  are  then, 
for  the  males,  56.25  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  and  43.15  per  cent,  of  failures; 
and  for  the  females,  54  54  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  and  45.45  per  cent,  of 
failures,  making  for  the  females,  1.71  per  cent,  less  of  successful  cases  than 
for  the  males.  The  average  age  of  the  31  cases  which  recovered,  was 
17^1  years;  while  the  average  age  of  the  25  failui'es  was  20  j%^(f  years. 

The  oldest  subject  was  62  years  of  age,  and  recovered,  the  youngest  was 
but  21  months  old,  and  died.  Of  the  whole  56,  11  were  upon  the  right 
and  21  upon  the  left  side  of  the  body,  while  in  24  this  point  is  not  stated. 
Of  those  upon  the  right  side,  5  recovered,  4  died,  and  2  suffered  amputa- 
tion ;  making  45.45  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  and  54.54  per  cent,  of  failures. 
On  the  left  side  there  were  13  recoveries,  3  deaths,  and  5  amputations, 
making  61.90  percent,  of  successful,  and  38.09  percent,  of  unsuccessful 
cases,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  16.45  per  cent,  of  recoveries  in  favour  of 
the  left  side. 

The  supposed  cause  of  the  disease  is  stated  in  1*1  cases;  in  13  of  these 
it  is  ascribed  to  injuries  of  various  kinds,  such  as  falls,  slight  blows,  kicks, 
etc.  In  one  the  joint  had  been  torn  open  by  a  cart  wheel  two  months 
previous,  in  another  the  patient  had  sustained  a  gunshot  injury  of  the 
joint  four  months  before,  while  in  two  the  disease  was  referred,  respectively, 
to  a  wearying  walk,  and  exposure  on  a  wreck. 

It  has  become  an  almost  invariable  practice  to  remove  the  patella  in  this 
operation,  hence  but  a  limited  opportunity  is  afforded  for  studying  the  result 
of  its  non-removal.  In  the  preceding  table  the  patella  was  wholly  removed 
in  28  cases,  partially  in  one,  and  left  entire  in  3  ;  in  24  cases  there  is  no  in- 
formation on  this  point.  Of  the  28  cases  of  removal,  16  recovered,  7  died, 
and  5  underwent  amputation ;  resulting  successfully  in  57.14  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  and  unsuccessfully  in  42.85  per  cent.  Now  by  classing  the  case  of 
partial  excision  with  those  in  which  the  patella  was  not  removed,  where  it 
properly  belongs,  we  have  4  cases  of  non-removal,  with  3  subsequent 
amputations  and  one  perfect  recovery,  and  this  the  case  of  partial  excision. 
The  result  is,  then,  75  per  cent,  of  failures  and  25  per  cent,  of  recoveries  ; 
the  failures  are  therefore  32.15  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  cases  of  total 
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excision.  But  nothing  can  more  aptly  illustrate  the  unhappy  results  of 
leaving  the  patella,  than  Case  5  ;  by  a  referejice  to  which,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  articular  surfaces  alone  were  removed.  The  case,  at  first, 
progressed  most  satisfactorily,  so  that  in  a  year  after  the  operation,  the 
bones  were  firmly  united,  and  the  patient  walked  without  support;  but 
sinuses  remained,  and  the  joint  became  subject  to  attacks  of  painful 
inflammation  and  abscesses.  At  the  end  of  4  years,  the  knee  was  swollen 
and  very  painful,  with  fistulous  openings,  and  the  patient  was  haggard 
and  emaciated  from  pain  and  sleeplessness.  In  this  condition  she  begged 
to  have  the  liml)  amputated.  After  its  removal,  the  bones  were  carefully 
examined  ;  no  trace  of  disease  could  be  discovered  about  the  femur  or  tibia, 
which  were  so  firmly  consolidated,  that  had  force  been  applied,  they  must 
have  broken  at  some  point  other  than  through  the  callus.  But  not  so 
with  the  patella;  its  under  surface  was  carious,  and  fully  explained  the 
origin  of  the  abscesses  and  sinuses  which  lead  to  it.  It  is  just  to  suppose 
that  if  the  patella  had  been  primarily  removed  in  this  instauce,  the  subse- 
quent sacrifice  of  the  leg  would  have  been  prevented. 

The  causes  of  death  after  the  operation  in  the  14  cases,  were  as  follows: 
Exhaustion,  6;  shock,  3;  py«mia,  3;  tulx^rcular  meningitis,  1  ;  diarrhoea 
and  convulsions,  1. 

The  causes  of  subsequent  amputation  were,  continuance  of  the  disease,  6  ; 
acute  necrosis  of  the  bones,  2  ;  painful  and  oedematous  state  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  foot,  1 ;  disease  of  the  patella,  1 ;  non-union  and  profuse 
suppuration,  1. 

The  cause  of  death  after  these  secondary  amputations  was,  in  both  cases, 
exhaustion. 

It  is  now  quite  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  subsequent  growth  of 
the  limb  will  be  impaired  by  the  removal  of  the  epiphyseal  lines  of  either 
the  femur  or  tibia ;  this  result  had  been  anticipated  upon  physiological 
grounds,  but  the  gradual  accumulation  of  more  demonstrative  evidence  has 
at  length  suijerseded  theory,  and  established  the  truth  in  the  matter. 

Tlie  latest  and  l)est  authority  upon  this  subject,  of  which  we  are  cog- 
nizant, is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Humphry,  published  in  the  Medico- Ghirurgical 
Tranaactionx,  vol.  xiv.  page  301.  In  this  pai)er  Mr.  Humphry  has 
collected  for  comparison,  18  cases  of  e.xcision  of  the  knee-joint  in  children. 
Of  this  number,  8  had  a  small  and  10  a  large  portion  of  the  bones  removed. 
We  will  let  Mr.  Humphry  state  the  results  : — 

"  In  the  first  eight  on  the  list,  the  growth  of  the  limb  operated  on  has 
maintained  its  proper  rate,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  limb.  It 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  operation  was,  in  two  of  these,  per- 
formed at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  at  this  period  the  growth  of  the  body 
may  have  been  nearly  completed.  In  all  these  eight  cases,  a  small  amount 
only  of  the  bones  was  sawn  away,  probably  in  none  of  them  was  either  of 
the  epiphyseal  lines  interfered  with,  except  in  Xo.  8.     In  that  instance  it 
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is  stated  that  two  inches  and  a  lialf  were  removed  from  both  tlie  bones. 
The  patient,  however,  was  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  operation  ; 
and  we  must  not  draw  mucli 'inference  from  the  report  of  the  limb  keeping 
pace  with  its  fellow,  after  that  age. 

"  In  the  remaining  ten  cases,  the  growth  of  the  liml)  was  more  or  less 
arrested.  In  six  of  these  (9  to  14  inclusive),  considerable  quantities  of  the 
bones  were  removed.  Tlie  ejiiphyseal  lines  were  probably  interfered  with, 
or  cut  away  in  all."     *     *     * 

"  It  should  be  observed  that  in  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which  the  growth 
has  been  impaired,  even  in  those  in  which  it  has  been  so  to  the  greatest 
extent,  the  reports  state  that  the  limbs  are  e.xceedingly  useful.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  efficiency  of  the  limb  in  each  case  is  not  materially 
lessened  by  its  shortness. 

"I  think  tliat  we  are  justified  in  concluding — fivi^t,  that  if  the  epiphyseal 
lines  are  sawn  away  in  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  knee,  the  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  limb  will  be  impaired;  secondly,  that  if  the  epiphyseal 
lines  be  left  intact,  there  is  much  probability  that  the  growth  of  the  limb 
will  fully  or  nearly  equal  that  of  the  other  limb  ;  Ihirdly,  that  the  proba- 
l.)ility,  or  even  certainty,  of  a  failure  of  growth  in  the  limb,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the  operation,  and  scarcely  constitutes  an 
objection  at  all,  after  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen." 

In  our  table  of  56  cases,  but  two  have  any  special  bearing  upon  this 
])oint ;  the  fird,  Case  34,  was  a  boy  aged  13,  who  had  nearly  2  inches  of 
the  articulation  excised,  including  the  epiphysis  of  the  femur.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  the  shortening  was  two  inches,  but  one  year  later  it  had 
increased  to  three  inches ;  the  second,  Case  44,  was  a  boy  of  14 ;  in  this 
instance,  IJ  inch  of  the  femur  and  ^  inch  of  the  tibia  was  removed.  22 
mouths  after  the  operation,  the  boy  required,  in  walking,  a  sole  3  inches 
high,  for  the  aifected  limb. 

Of  the  operation  and  after-treatment  we  do  not  propose  to  speak,  as 
these  are  discussed  at  length  in  most  of  our  text-books  of  surgery.  The 
great  desideratum  to  be  obtained  in  the  treatment,  is  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  immobility  between  the  exsected  bones. 

We  have,  then,  as  the  analysis  of  the  56  preceding  cases,  31  successful 
cases,  or  55.35  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number;  14  deaths,  one  in  every 
four,  or  25  per  cent.,  and  11  amputations,  or  19.64  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Hodges'  208  cases,  already  cited,  was  as  follows  :  103 
successful  cases,  or  49.51  per  cent.,  60  deaths,  one  in  every  3/^  cases,  or 
28.84  per  cent,  and  42  amimtations,  or  20.19  per  cent.  We  have,  there- 
fort,  for  our  table,  5.84  per  cent,  more  of  successful  cases,  3.84  per  cent, 
less  of  deaths,  and  .55  less  of  amputations  than  in  that  given  by  Dr. 
Hodges.  Now,  by  taking  the  whole  number  of  cases  in  both  tables,  we 
have  an  aggregate  of  204  excisions  of  the  knee-joint,  resulting  in  134  suc- 
cessful cases,  74  deaths,  53  amputations,  and  3  useless  limbs,  making  50.75 
per  cent,  of  successful  cases,  or  somewhat  over  one-half;  one  death  in 
every  ^]  cases,  or  28.03  per  cent.,  and  20.07  per  cent,  of  amputations. 
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But  we  have  already  seen  from  Dr.  Hodges,  that  the  mortality  after  am- 
putation of  the  thigh  for  chronic  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  is  one  in  every 
seven  eases,  or  14.28  per  cent.,  and  that  this  result  was  the  same  from 
three  separate  sources.  This,  compared  with  the  mortality  following  the 
56  excisions  herein  tabulated,  viz.,  one  in  every  four,  or  25  per  cent.,  leaves 
a  balance  of  10.72  per  cent,  of  deaths  on  the  side  of  excisions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  19.64  per  cent,  of  secondary  amputations  necessitated  by 
that  operation.  The  difl'erence  in  mortality  would  be  3.03  per  cent,  greater 
l)y  adopting  as  the  standard  of  comparison  the  percentage  of  deaths  fol- 
lowing the  aggregate  of  excisions  given  above.  These  returns,  although 
somewhat  more  favourable  than  those  of  Dr.  Hodges,  are,  nevertheless, 
damaging  to  the  operation — so  that,  taking  the  greater  risk  of  life,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  subsequent  amputations,  for  excisions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  degree  of  perfection  attained  in  the  construction  and  applica- 
tion of  artiGcial  limbs  on  the  other,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  surgeon 
would  give  the  patient  the  best  chance,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  by 
amputating  above  the  diseased  joint. 

a.  Excision  of  the  Knee- Joint  for  Angular  Anchylosis. — Dr.  Hodges, 
in  his  paper,  already  referred  to,  has  collected  nineteen  cases  of  excision  of 
the  knee-joint  for  varying  degrees  of  angular  anchylosis  ;  of  this  number 

10  recovered,  8  died,  and  one  underwent  amputation.     We  have  collected 

11  cases,  which  are  here  given 
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Of  these  11  cases,  10  recovered,  and  one  onlj^  died.  Of  the  recoveries,  8 
had  limbs  of  great  usefulness,  one  was  discharged  two  and  a  half  months 
after  the  operation,  beginning  to  use  the  limb,  with  firm  bony  union,  while 
in  one,  no  information  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  member  is  given,  beyond 
the  simple  statement  of  recovery.  These  returns  are  exceedingly  flattering, 
especially  when  compared  with  those  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  Dr. 
Hodges'  19  cases;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  a  discrepancy  so 
remarkable.  Our  tal)le,  though  small,  is,  nevertheless,  a  respectable  pro- 
test against  the  verdict  which  those  19  cases  had  clearly  indicated,  and 
certainly  justifies  and  encourages  the  continuance  of  the  operation.  Th^ 
operation  which  has  been  the  most  practised  for  anchylosis  of  this  joint, 
is  that  first  performed  by  Dr.  Gordon  Buck,  of  New  York,  in  which  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  was  removed,  including  the  original  articula- 
tion. This  was  designed  as  an  improvement  upon  Dr.  Barton's  operation, 
which  consisted  in  a  division  of  the  femur  just  above  the  condyles,  thereby 
allowing  the  leg  to  be  brought  down,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  great  de- 
formity, produced  by  the  projection  forwards  of  the  enlarged  joint. 

In  the  performance  of  Dr.  Buck's  operation,  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
difficulty  and  annoyance  has  been  encountered  in  dividing  the  bones  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  insure  a  parallelism  between  their  sawn  surfaces  after  the 
limb  was  brought  into  the  straight  position.  It  has  often  been  found 
necessary  to  remove  thin  slices  from  each  surface  before  the  operation  could 
be  completed,  and  a  satisfactory  apposition  obtained.  In  order  to  obviate 
this  objection,  Dr.  Buck,  in  operating  upon  his  second  case,  August  9th, 
1853,  modified  the  proceeding  as  follows:  After  dissecting  back  the  soft 
parts  and  exposing  the  bones,  instead  of  removing  the  wedge-shaped  [uece 
as  Ijefore,  the  anchylosis  was  broken  up  by  forcible  flexion  and  the  knife, 
after  which,  the  ends  of  the  bones  were  excised,  and  th«  operation  com- 
pleted as  for  chronic  disease.  As  compared  with  the  former.  Dr.  Buck 
regards  this  as  by  far  the  more  eligible  operation,  and  recommends  it  accord- 
ingly. 

b.  Excifiion  of  the  Knce-Joint  for  Injury. — The  record  of  this  operation 
for  injuries  is  exceedingly  discouraging.  Dr.  Hodges  has  compiled  12 
cases  in  which  the  knee-joint  was  either  wholly  or  partially  excised  for 
traumatic  causes.  Of  this  number,  but  3  recovered.  Six  operations  were 
done  for  gunshot  wounds,  with  five  deaths  and  one  recovery,  and  this  a 
case  in  civil  life ;  as  the  case  is  one  of  interest,  we  will  quote  it  as  giveu  by 
Dr.  Hodges. 

"  A  lad,  aged  nineteen,  received  a  charge  of  shot  in  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  left  femur,  penetrating  but  not  perforating  the  bone.  A  slice  was  ex- 
cised from  each  bone,  so  as  to  furnish  a  surface  for  anchylosis,  and  then  the 
condyle  containing  the  shot  waS  removed  by  an  oblique  cut.  The  patella 
was  left.  At  tlie  end  of  three  months,  the  patient  walked  easily  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick,  and  the  patella  remained  loose  and  movable." 
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We  have  been  able  to  secure  but  two  additional  cases,  both  for  <runshot 
injuries,  one  in  civil,  the  other  in  military  practice.  The  first  was  done  l)y 
Terneuil,  and  is  unfortunately  robbed  of  its  greatest  interest,  by  a  very 
important  omission  in  the  record,  viz.,  as  to  tlie  time  of  its  performance 
after  the  injury.  It  is  as  follows  :  A  boy,  aged  18,  sustained  a  pistol-shot 
wound  of  the  knee-joint.  The  ball  passed  from  above  downwards  and  from 
without  inwards,  through  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  cavity  of 
the  joint,  imbedding  itself  in  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Six  centimetres  (2i^ 
inches)  of  the  articulation  were  excised,  patella  not  mentioned.  Nine 
months  after  the  operator  presented  the  patient  to  the  Surgical  Society  of 
Paris,  perfectly  well.^ 

The  second  case  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  record  of  a  successful  excision  of  the  knee-joint  in 
military  surgery.  The  operation  was  performed  by  R.  B.  Bontecou,  M.  D., 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Y.,  formerly  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  following  abstract  was 
taken  from  the  notes  of  that  gentleman,  which  were  kindly  placed  at  my 
service : — 

A  soldier,  aged  25,  received  a  gunshot  injury  of  the  right  knee,  on  the 
22d  of  October,  1862.  The  ball  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  external 
condyle,  and  lodged  in  the  popliteal  space.  On  the  24th  the  patella  and 
1  ^  inch  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  were  excised,  and  the  articular  surface 
of  the  tibia  pared  with  the  forceps  till  the  cartilage  was  removed  and  bone 
substance  reached.  A  portion  of  the  wound  healed  by  first  intention,  all 
discharges  had  ceased  by  the  lUh  of  November,  and  the  patient  vA'as  dis- 
charged December  28,  18fi2,  with  the  wound  entirely  closed,  and  without 
pain  or  tenderness  about  the  joint.  After  his  discharge  the  patient  was 
transferred  to  a  Northern  hospital,  since  which  Dr.  Bontecou  has  had  no 
reliable  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  limb.  This,  as  the  result  of 
quite  an  extended  inquiry,  is  the  only  successful  excision  of  the  knee-joint 
which  has  occurred  during  the  present  war,  of  which  we  have  gained  any 
knowledge.  The  operation  has  been  done  a  number  of  times ;  but,  with 
the  above  exception,  has  terminated  unfavourably. 

II.  Excision  of  the  Hip-Joint. — This  operation,  although  originally 
suggested  in  1769,  by  Mr.  Charles  White,  of  Manchester,  was  first  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Anthony  White,  of  Westminster  Hospital,  London,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1822.  His  patient,  a  boy  14  years  of  age,  had  injured 
his  left  hip  by  a  fall  down  stairs  five  years  before.  During  these  five  years 
the  boy  had  sulTered  much  from  a  very  severe  hip  disease.  Four  inches  of 
the  bone,  including  the  head,  neck,  and  both  trochanters,  were  removed. 
The  wound  healed  quickly,  and  the  health  of  the  patient  speedily  improved. 
Within  twelve  months  he  enjoyed  a  most  usefid  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  original  joint,  had  perfect  flexion  and  extension  of  the  thigh,  and 

'  SociC'tC  de  Chirurgie  de  Paris,  Seance  du  10  .lain,  1803. 
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every  other  motion  except  that  of  turning  the  knee  outwards/  During 
the  next  twenty -three  years  the  hip-joint  was  excised  for  disease  and  injury 
eight  times,  by  Hewson,  Oppenheim,  Seutin,  Textor,  and  Brodie,  resulting 
in  seven  deaths  and  one  recovery.  By  including  with  these  the  case  of  Mr. 
White  we  have  in  all  nine  operations,  of  which  six  were  for  hip  disease, 
two  for  gunshot  injury,  and  one  for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
followed  by  inflammation  and  abscesses.  Of  these  nine  but  two  recovered, 
and  both  were  cases  of  hip  disease. 

This  was  the  status  of  the  operation  in  1845,  when  Mr.  Fergusson 
resolved  to  see  how  much  conservatism  inhered  in  the  proceeding,  and 
accordingly  operated  upon  a  boy,  aged  15.  The  case  resulted  in  a  perfect 
success,  and  contributed  largely  towards  establishing  the  popularity  of  the 
undertaking.  The  interest  connected  with  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
operation  obtains  chiefly  in  its  results.  These  have  been  carefully  studied 
by  various  writers,  among  whom  Fergusson,  Hancock,  Smith,  Price,  Fock, 
Heyfelder,  Sayre,  and  Hodges  are  the  more  prominent.  It  does  not  enter 
into  our  purpose  to  examine  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  each  of  these 
authors,  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  ably  anticipated  in  this  by  the  last 
named  gentleman,  from  whose  elaborate  essay  on  excision  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  quote  so  extensively.  Dr.  Hodges  has  carefully  gone  over 
all  the  published  cases  of  this  operation  and  selected  such  as  could  be  used 
for  statistical  purposes.  His  table,  therefore,  embodies  all  the  available 
material  contained  in  preceding  papers,  and  by  a  citation  of  his  analysis 
we  shall  be  in  po.ssession  of  the  most  recent  information  on  the  suly'ect. 
By  a  reference  to  his  table  for  excision  of  the  hip-joint  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  133  cases.  111  of  which  are  completed,  while  in  22  the  patients 
had  not  been  under  observation  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  determine  the 
result.  The  following  remarks  are  contained  in  the  aialysis  of  these  case;, 
by  Dr.  Hodges  : — 

"In  the  preceding  133  cases,  completed  and  incompleted,  89  patients 
were  males,  38  females,  and  in  6  the  sex  is  not  stated.  Of  79  excisions,  in 
which  the  fact  is  noted,  36  were  of  the  right  hip  and  43  of  the  left.  These 
numbers  hardly  tend  to  confirm  the  oljservation  as  to  the  greater  frequency 
of  disease  on  the  left  side  advanced  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who  says  that  of  112 
deformities  of  the  hip  from  disease,  presented  for  treatment  at  the  Royal 
Orthopedic  Hosjiital,  London,  65  were  of  the  left  hip  and  47  of  the  right. 
Of  the  HI  completed  cases,  56  resulted  in  recovery,  with  more  or  less  use- 
ful limbs,  and  53  were  fatal,  at  periods  after  the  operation  varying  from  a 
few  hours  to  eighteen  months.  One  patient,  at  the  end  of  four  months, 
underwent  amputation,  from  which  he  recovered ;  another,  after  the  lapse 
of  three  years  and  a  half — the  disease  having  returned  at  the  end  of  one 
year — also  had  his  limb  amputated,  and  died  two  hours  after  the  operation. 
The  rate  of  mortality,  throwing  out  the  case  fatal  after  amputation,  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  47.74  per  cent.  *  *  *  Of  the  patients  recovering  26  were  able 

'  Chelius,  vol.  iii.  p.  738. 
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to  walk  either  with  a  cane  or  a  hig-h-heeled  shoe,  and  8  by  the  aid  of  crutches 
or  other  support  for  the  limb  ;  whilst  iu  22  the  final  condition,  lieyond  the 
mere  fact  of  recovery,  is  not  stated.  The  disease  returned,  and  a  fatal  issue 
resulted  in  4  cases  at  the  end  of  periods  varying  from  one  to  three  years. 
The  oldest  patients  were  two  men,  aged  54,  both  of  whom  died  of  bed-sores, 
one  in  11  and  the  other  in  53  days.  The  youngest  patient  was  a  boy, 
3  years  old,  who  died  twelve  months  after  the  operation,  of  '  diphtheritic 
croup,'  the  condition  of  the  limb  at  the  time  not  being  reported.  The 
average  age  of  those  recovering  was  11^§  years,  and  of  those  not  recover- 
ing 17|f  years." 

In  the  fatal  cases  the  causes  of  death  were  as  follows  :  exhaustion,  diar- 
rhoea, and  suppuration,  11;  general  disease  and  phthisis,  8;  pyaemia,  4; 
hemorrhage,  3  ;  from  the  operation,  2  ;  bed-sores,  2  ;  psoas  abscess,  2  ; 
erysipelas  and  phlebitis,  4  ;  cerebral  disease,  2  ;  cardiac  disease,  1  ;  Bright's 
disease,  1 ;  "  uremic  convulsions  and  exhaustion,"  1  ;  "  diphtheritic  croup," 
1 ;  not  reported,  5.  Of  these  fatal,  and  the  two  unsuccessful  operations, 
16  were  of  the  right,  and  14  of  the  left  hip ;  in  25  the  side  is  not  stated. 
In  58  cases  in  which  the  acetabulum  was  gouged,  cauterized,  or  scraped, 
there  were  28  recoveries  arifd  30  deaths — one  being  after  a  subsequent 
amputation.  This  represents  a  mortality  of  51.12  per  cent.  In  50  cases 
in  which  the  acetabulum  was  not  gouged,  there  were  26  recoveries,  23 
deaths,  and  iu  one  the  limb  was  amputated  after  the  excision,  and  the 
patient  recovered.  Here  the  mortality  is  44  per  cent.,  or  7.72  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  non-interference.  In  3  cases  the  acetabulum  was  diseased,  but 
not  gouged ;  the  result  was  fatal.  As  in  the  shoulder,  therefore,  the  ba- 
lance is  in  favour  of  partial  excision.  In  summing  up  Dr.  Hodges  makes 
the  following  conclusion  : — 

"  That,  considering  the  mortality  after  the  operation,  viz.,  one  death  in 
every  2^'^^  cases,  and  the  success  which  follows  less  heroic  methods  of  treat- 
ment, excision  for  'hip  disease'  does  not  merit  a  very  favourable  verdict." 

We  next  present  a  table  of  41  cases,  collected  from  various  sources  with 
the  same  care  and  exclusiveness  which  were  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
excisions  of  the  knee-joint. 
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Of  the  41  cases  collected  in  this  taljle,  23  or  5G.09  per  cent,  recovered, 
and  18,  one  in  2^\  cases,  or  43.90  per  cent.,  died.  Of  those  patients  re- 
covering, 12  required  no  su])port  in  walking,  4  walked  well  with  the  aid  of 
a  cane,  2  with  crutches,  and  one  with  a  splint.  Two  are  mentioned  as 
walking,  hut  we  are  not  informed  whether  support  was  required  or  not; 
while  in  the  two  remaining — it  is  said  of  the  first,  that  "  in  6  months  the 
parts  were  soundly  healed  with  1;^  inch  shortening,"  and  of  the  second, 
"  in  6  months  could  bear  the  weight  firmly  upon  the  foot  with  3  inclies 
shortening." 

There  were  2G  males,  14  females,  and  in  one  the  sex  is  not  stated.  Of 
the  26  males,  15  or  57.69  per  cent,  recovered,  and  11  or  42.30  per  cent, 
died.  While  of  the  14  females,  8  or  57.14  percent,  recovered,  and  6  or 
42.85  per  cent,  died,  which  leaves  the  very  small  balance  of  .55  per  cent,  of 
recoveries  in  favour  of  the  males 

The  average  age  of  the  patients  recovering  was  9^^  years,  and  of  those 
terminating  fatally  11§  years.  The  oldest  patient  was  a  man  34  years  of 
age,  who  died  of  pyaemia,  while  the  youngest  were  two  children  8^  years 
old,  one  of  whom  died  of  tubercular  meningitis  39  days  after  the  operation, 
and  the  other  recovered.  Of  the  whole  number,  15  operations  were  upon 
the  right  side,  13  upon  the  left,  and  in  13  this  point  is  not  stated. 

Of  those  upon  the  right  side  9  or  GO  i)er  cent,  recovered,  and  6  or  40 
per  cent,  died;  on  the  left  8  or  61.53  per  cent,  recovered,  and  5  or  38.46 
per  cent,  died  ;  tiiere  is,  therefore,  1.53  per  cent,  of  recoveries  in  favor  of 
the  left  side. 

The  supposed  cause  of  the  disease  is  stated  in  20  cases.  19  were  from 
falls  or  injuries  of  a  similar  nature,  and  one  from  severe  exercise  and 
exposure. 

The  acetabulum  was  gouged  in  24  cases,  of  these  16  recovered  and  8 
died.  The  acetabulum  was  not  gouged  in  5  cases,  4  of  these  died  and  one 
recovered.  The  acetabulum  was  perforated  in  8  cases,  4  died  and  4  re- 
covered. 

The  causes  of  death  after  the  operation  were  as  follows  :  exhaustion  11, 
tubercular  meningitis  1,  shock  of  the  operation  1,  diphtheria  1,  tetanus  1, 
])yajraia  1,  pneumonia  1,  acute  necrosis  1. 

Let  us  briefly  compare  these  results  with  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Hodges' 
table:  Of  his  111  completed  cases  53  or  47.74  per  cent,  were  fatal.  Of 
our  41  cases,  18  or  43.90  per  cent,  died.  This  shows  a  difference  in 
mortality  of  3.84  per  cent,  in  favour  of  our  table,  which,  as  a  mere  coinci- 
dence, is  precisely  that  which  was  found  to  exist  at  the  knee  joint. 

Of  133  excisions  of  the  hip-joint  in  Pr.  Hodges'  table,  89  were  in  the 
male,  and  38  in  the  female.  In  the  41  preceding  cases,  26  were  in  the 
male  and  14  in  the  female ;  these  taken  together  make  in  all  179  opera- 
tions, of  which  115  or  64  24  per  cent,  were  in  the  male,  and  64  or  35.75 
per  cent,  in  the  female.     By  the  same  calculation  63.88  per  cent,  of  the 
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whole  number  of  excisions  of  the  knee  joint  in  both  tables,  were  in  the 
male,  and  36.11  per  cent,  in  the  female  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
both  of  these  operations  are  about  twice  as  frequent  in  the  male  as  in  the 
female. 

The  average  age  of  those  who  recovered  after  this  operation  was  found 
to  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  those  who  died ;  the  same  fact  was 
observed  in  excision  of  the  knee  joint.  Our  table  agrees  with  Dr.  Hodges' 
in  making  the  operation  about  as  frequent  upon  one  side  of  the  body  as 
upon  the  other,  and  further,  shows  but  a  trifling  difference  in  the  mortality 
of  the  two  sides.  The  knee  joint,  however,  appears  to  differ  in  this  respect 
from  the  hip,  as  in  the  examination  of  our  56  cases,  the  operation  was 
found  to  be  much  more  frequent,  and  ranch  less  fatal  upon  the  left  side. 

The  origin  or  cause  of  the  disease  is  stated  in  20  cases,  1 9  of  which 
were  clearly  traumatic,  and  one  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  severe 
exercise  and  exposure ;  excluding  the  last  case,  there  still  remain,  out  of 
the  41  cases,  19,  or  46.34  per  cent.,  due  to  injuries.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  knee  joint  it  was  found  that  of  56  cases,  13,  or  23.21  per  cent., 
were  ascribed  to  falls,  slight  blows,  and  kicks. 

These  facts  are  very  interesting,  and  certainly  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  most  prevalent  as  to  the  causation  of  these  diseases.  Moreover, 
they  not  only  agree  with,  but  tend  to  verify  and  substantiate  the  views 
held  by  the  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  whose  well-known  familiarity  with 
hip  disease  entitles  his  opinion  to  great  respect.  In  his  very  able  and 
instructive  Report  on  Morbus  Goxarius,  presented  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  1860,  he  says  : — 

"  The  strumous  origin  of  morbus  coxarius  is  the  drift  of  all  we  hear 
and  read  about  its  etiology.  Preoccupied  with  this  instruction,  the  young 
practitioner,  in  approaching  the  bed  of  his  patient,  can  never  fail  to  con- 
strue the  emaciated  and  ansemic  condition  of  the  little  sufferer  into  that  of 
strumous  disease.  Thus  age  and  authority  have  rendered  this  doctrine  a 
sort  of  surgical  gospel,     *     *     * 

"  Not  until  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  local  treatment  of  the 
disease  have  we  had  any  satisfactory  results.  This  fact  alone  should 
indicate  the  errors  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  formerly  entertained. 
For  it  could  hardly  be  asserted  that  a  constitutional  disease  could  be 
effectually  relieved  by  merely  local  treatment.  Since  this  fact  became 
clearly  established  in  my  mind,  I  have  been  investigating  my  cases  of  this 
disease  more  closely  with  reference  to  its  immediate  causes.  With  compara- 
tively a  few  excei)tions,  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  the  disordered  action 
to  direct  traumatic  influences.  Most  of  my  patients  were  healthy,  some  of 
them  even  of  a  robust  constitution  ])revious  to  the  commencement  of  their 
attacks,  and  their  constitution  gave  way  only  when  their  sufferings  became 
so  intense  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  nightly  rest  and  apjietite,  and  to 
render  them  incapable  of  enjoying  their  accustomed  out-door  exercise.  * 
*  *  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  inevitable  eH'ccts  of  the  disease  have 
been    mistaken   for   its   causes,  that   the  attenuation  of  the  patient,  his 
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anaemia,  his  vitiated  nutrition  in  all  respects  have  been  construed  into 
previously  exisitiiig  scrofulous  cachexia,  originating  and  characterizing 
the  disease  ;  whereas  they  were  consecutively  developed  by  it,  and  were 
therefore  results,  and  not  causes  of  the  disease. 

"  My  own  clinical  observations  of  these  facts  stand  by  no  means  isolated. 
The  same  have  been  made  by  other  surgeons,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  Among  others  Dr.  Bauer,  of  Brooklyn,  whose  careful  investiga- 
tions are  known  to  the  profession  in  reference  to  this  subject,  has  carefully 
recorded  the  causes  and  origin  of  143  cases  of  hip-disease,  the  result  of 
which  he  has  communicated  to  me  as  follows:  '131  cases  were  clearly 
traced  to  traumatic  causes,  mostly  applied  directly  to  the  hip-joint  itself. 
A  large  majority  of  these  cases  were  previously  of  robust  and  healthy 
constitutions.  In  9  cases  the  causes  remained  doubtful,  and  in  3  only,  the 
disease  seemed  to  have  originated  by  strictly  constitutional  causes." 

Dr.  Hodges  found  a  mortality  of  51.12  per  cent,  to  follow  those  opera- 
tions in  which  the  acetabulum  was  gouged,  cauterized,  or  scraped,  and  but 
44  per  cent,  after  those  in  which  the  acetabulum  was  not  disturbed,  making 
7.72  per  cent,  in  favour  of  non-interference.  In  our  table  there  were  GC.66 
per  cent,  of  recoveries  after  gouging  the  acetabulum,  while  of  5  operations 
in  which  this  cavity  was  left  undisturbed,  but  one,  or  20  per  cent.,  recovered, 
which  leaves  46.66  per  cent  in  favour  of  gouging  the  acetabulum. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  although  excision  of  the 
hip-joint  is  an  operation  attended  with  great  danger  to  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  nevertheless  promises  to  preserve  more  lives  and  useful  limbs,  than 
can  reasonably  be  expected  from  any  other,  and  less  heroic  method. 

Habtpord,  Nov.  9,  1864, 


Art.  IV. —  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Oregon.     By  11.  Glisan,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

The  climate  of  Oregon,  like  that  of  California,  is  exceedingly  diversified; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  may  be  considered  under  three  divisions — 
that  of  the  coast,  the  Willamette  valley,  and  that  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  The  coast  climate  is  bounded  geographically  by  the  coast 
range  of  mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  and 
lies  between  longitude  123^°  and  124°  west  from  Greenwich,  and  latitude 
42°  and  46^°  north. 

The  following  observations,  taken  under  my  supervision,  exhibit  a  fair 
average  of  this  climate  : — 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  Fort  Orford,  Oregon,  latitude  42°  44'  2f 
N.,  longitude  124°  28'  52"  W.,for  one  year  from  August  1,  1855. 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  foregoing  table  is  the  quantity  of 
rain.  Over  15  inches  in  a  year  will  seem  to  many  of  your  readers  almost 
incredible.  More  fell  in  the  month  of  December  than  falls  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  California,  in  twelve  months.  When  stationed  at  Fort 
Arbuckle,  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  in  1851,  there  chanced  one  night  to  be 
a  very  heavy  rain  for  that  section  of  country.  The  weather,  that  ever 
fruitful  topic  of  conversation,  being  under  discussion  the  following  morning, 
some  one  inquired  of  me  how  much  rain  had  fallen  the  previous  24  hours. 
I  remarked,  "An  inch  and  a  half"  "Pshaw !"  replied  an  old  pike  standing 
near,  "your  tarnal  thing  must  have  leaked  ;  for  I  put  my  bran-new  boot 
outside  the  wagon  on  going  to  sleep  last  night,  and  when  I  got  up  this 
morning  it  was  chuck  full,  and  I  know  my  boot  is  one  foot  long  and  two 
high,  which  would  make  three  feet."  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  I 
did  not  use  a  boot  for  a  rain-gauge. 

Although  there  is  some  good  land  along  the  Oregon  coast,  it  is  not  well 
adapted  to  farming,  the  summers  being  too  cool  for  the  cereals  to  mature. 
However,  it  affords  fine  grass  the  whole  year  round,  for  sheep,  horses,  and 
cattle. 

Potatoes,  cabbage,  and  a  few  other  garden  vegetables  grow  well.  Apples) 
plums,  &c.,  can  be  raised  a  few  miles  back  from  the  ocean.  The  unculti- 
vated fruits  are  thimble,  salalle,  black,  blue,  salmon,  and  whortle,  berries. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  latter,  the  black  and  red ;  both  are  small  and 
very  acid,  and  grow  on  bushes  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  prairies,  the  entire  country  is  an  immense 
forest  of  fir  and  cedar,  mainly  the  former.  The  beautiful  liriodendron  (so 
called,  not  the  tuli[)-trec)  and  the  sweet-scented  myrtle  arc  to  be  seen  in  a 
few  places. 
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Tlie  foothills  abound  iti  the  larger  species  of  game,  such  as  bear,  deer, 
and  elk.  The  streams  are  covered  during  the  fall  and  winter  with  ducks  and 
geese,  and  are  full  of  trout  and  salmon. 

It  is  the  natural  home  of  the  Indian.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery 
of  gold,  the  Indians  would  perhaps  be  there  still.  I  may  remark  that 
gold  has  been  found  on  the  sea-beach  along  the  entire  coast ;  also  iu 
various  places  back  in  the  mountains.  Shortly  after  the  first  gold  dis- 
coveries at  Port  Orford,  Coquille,  and  Rogue  lliver,  iu  1851  or  1852,  there 
was  an  influx  of  a  large  mining  population,  the  result  being  a  war  with 
the  Indians,  who  were  driven  from  their  native  homes,  and  penned  i\\)  on 
an  Indian  reservation. 

After  the  Indian  war  most  of  the  whites  abandoned  the  country.  But 
the  climate  is  not  devoid  of  interest  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  as  various 
localities  on  the  coast  are  now  the  yearly  resort  of  the  settlers  of  the 
beautiful  Willamette  valley.  Those  residing  in  and  about  Salem,  and 
south  of  that  point,  visit  Yaqniraa  Bay  and  the  month  of  Salmon  River  ; 
the  citizens  of  Toriland  and  its  vicinity  go  to  that  part  of  tlie  coast  known 
as  Clatsoii,  lying  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  This  is 
decidedly  the  Cape  May  of  Oregon.  It  is  of  easy  access  by  steaml)oats. 
The  furore  for  this  favourite  bathing-place  was  so  great  the  past  season, 
tliat  any  citizen  of  Portland  refusing  to  go,  or  send  his  family,  was  looked 
upon  as  unworthy  a  position  in  fashionable  society. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  climate  of  the  Willamette  valley.  This  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  coast  range  of  mountains,  on  the  east  by  the 
Cascade  range,  on  the  south  l)y  the  Cali[)Ooya  Mountains,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Columbia  River. 

The  following  table  of  observations  made  l)y  me  at  Fort  Yamhill  gives 
an  e.vcellent  idea  of  this  climate : — 


Meteorological  O^.serfo/iyn.s  at  Fort  Yamhill,  Oregon,  latitude  45°  5'  N. 
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The  Willamette  valley  is  about  100  miles  wide  and  200  long,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  garden  spot  of  Oregon.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  beautiful 
river  running  through  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  emptying  its  cool,  clear 
waters  into  the  great  Columbia.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  argillaceous, 
covered  with  a  thin  vegetable  mould,  and  is  very  fertile.  The  characteristic 
rocks  are  gneiss,  granite,  talc,  sandstone,  and  quartz;  there  is  no  limestone. 
Its  mountain-slopes  are  already  attracting  great  attention  for  their  mineral 
wealth.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold  are  soon  destined  to  make  a 
rich  home  market  for  the  products  of  the  thousands  of  beautiful  farms 
located  in  this  smiling  valley,  where  but  a  few  years  since  the  Indian  war- 
rior roamed  in  all  his  savage  pride. 

Oregon  cannot  be  surpassed  for  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  her  mountain 
scenery.  The  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Three  Sisters,  and  Mounts  Jeffer- 
son, Rainier,  Baker,  Washington,  and  Hood  are  plainly  visible  from  all 
parts  of  the  valley.  The  land  is  mostly  prairie,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  clumps  of  oak,  ash,  and  maple.  Fir  covers  the  hills  and  mountains. 
The  streams  are  all  rapid,  cool,  and  clear.  Small  grain  is  the  staple  pro- 
duct, and  yields  a  more  abundant  harvest  than  in  most  other  States  in  the 
Union.  Drought,  flies,  or  worms  are  never  complained  of  by  the  farmers 
as  destroying  their  wheat.  The  only  drawback  is  the  rust,  which  makes 
its  appearance  to  a  slight  extent  once  in  a  few  years.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  early  settlers,  and  is  yet  with  many  of  the  farmers,  to  plough  the 
ground  and  sow  a  crop  of  oats  or  wheat  one  year,  and  to  depend  on  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil  for  the  succeeding  two  years,  the  grain 
springing  up  during  this  period  without  either  tilling  or  sowing,  yielding 
what  is  called  here  volunteer  crops.  This  method  of  farming,  however,  is 
somewhat  precarious,  and  the  most  thrifty  of  the  farmers  at  present  put  in 
their  grain  as  it  should  be  done. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  valley,  is  the  fine  young 
orchards.  There  is  one  on  every  farm.  The  trees  are  mostly  of  choice 
varieties — and  grafted.  A  few  years  ago  good  fruit  commanded  such  high 
prices  in  California,  that  orchards  soon  became  all  the  rage  in  Oregon. 
Fortunately,  the  trees  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  nursery  of  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Lewellen,  who  never  kept  any  but  the  best. 

Peaches  and  grapes  do  not  thrive  so  well. 

Vegetables  of  almost  all  kinds  can  be  raised  abundantly.  They  are  much 
earlier  here  than  on  the  coast,  but  later,  by  a  few  weeks,  than  in  that  por- 
tion of  Oregon  lying  east  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains. 

Rain  falls  in  the  valley,  as  well  as  on  the  coast,  for  about  half  the  year — 
the  remainder  being  comparatively  dry — but  not  so  free  from  rain  as  the 
climate  of  California. 

July  and  August  are  the  dryest — December  and  January  the  wettest 
months  in  the  year. 

Tlitiii(ii'r  is  rarely  heard,  and  mostly  in  winter. 
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The  climate  east  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  coast  and  valley.  There  the  winters  are  moderately  clear 
and  cold,  with  deep  snow  covering  the  ground  ;  and  the  summer  hot  and 
dry,  with  an  occasional  storm  of  rain  and  thunder. 

The  people  of  that  section  designate  those  of  the  valley  "  webfeet" — 
because  of  the  immense  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  this  part  of  Oregon 
during  the  wet  season. 

A  better  idea  can  be  obtained  of  Eastern  Oregon  by  the  following  table. 

Meteorological  observations  at  Fort  Dallas,  Oregon,  latitude  45°  36'  N., 
longitude  120°  55'  East. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Fort  Dallas,  Oregon,  latitude  45°  36'  N., 
longitude  120°  55'  E. 
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Eastern  Oregon  is  essentially  a  grazing  and  mining  country. 

Inters[)erped  along  the  borders  of  streams  are  many  small  fertile  spots. 
But  were  tlie  soil  more  extensively  good,  the  scarcity  of  water  would  render 
its  cultivation  uncertain,  except  in  the  river  bottoms — and  there  the  farmers 
have  to  contend  against  frequent  inundations.  The  country  is  mostly  un- 
dulating and  covered  with  wild  sage  bushes,  and  a  kind  of  bunch-grass,  of 
which  stock  are  very  fond.     It  is  almost  destitute  of  heavy  timber. 

Gold  and  silver  have  been  discovered  throughout  this  whole  region. 

The  most  salubrious  of  the  varieties  of  climate  mentioned  is  that  of  the 
coast.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  are  rather  more  prevalent  there 
than  those  of  any  other  class — with  the  e.xception  among  miners,  soldiers, 
and  Indians,  of  those  of  a  venereal  character. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  miasmatic  fever  that  originated  on  the  coast. 
There  have  been  a  few  secondary  cases,  however.  Wounds  heal  more 
kindly  there  than,  probably,  anywhere  else  in  tlie  United  States. 

During  the  Rogue  River  Indian  war  of  1855  and  1856,  there  was  a 
general  hospital  established  at  Fort  Orford,  under  my  charge — and,  owing 
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to  the  nature  of  tlie  climate,  I  was  enaltled  to  practise  conservative  surgery 
more  successful!}'  than  I  had  ever  previously  dared  to  hope. 

In  the  Willamette  valley  is  to  be  found  a  sprinkling  of  nearly  every 
malady  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  in  comparison  with 
other  places  where  I  have  been  able  to  make  any  observations  on  disease — 
and  my  experience  in  this  respect  has  not  been  limited — it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  climate  is  as  healthy  as  any  other. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bottom  land  near  the  conjunction  of  the  Wil- 
lamette with  the  Columbia  River,  there  are  but  few  sources  of  malaria. 

Being  stationed  for  some  years  in  the  southwest,  where  miasmatic  fevers 
abounded,  I  was,  on  passing  through  Portland,  Oregon,  eight  years  ago, 
unable  to  properly  appreciate  the  general  testimony  of  physicians  here,  that 
malarious  fevers  were  very  prevalent  in  and  around  this  city.  Doubtless 
they  were  more  frequent  at  that  time  than  at  present ;  and  in  comparison 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley,  may  have  been  considered  "  very  pre- 
valent;" but  surely,  no  one  who  has  ever  resided  in  the  fever  districts  of 
our  Northwestern  or  Southwestern  States,  can  believe  in  the  frequency  of 
these  fevers  in  this  city  during  the  past  three  years. 

A  variety  of  continued  fever,  essentially  of  a  typhoid  type,  is  very  com- 
mon throughout  the  valley  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  It  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  typhoid  fever  except  the  rose-red  papula3  on  the  ab- 
domen. 

The  symptoms  in  iTiany  of  these  cases  indicate  an  inflamed  or  ulcerated 
condition  of  the  raucous  follicles  of  the  intestines — but  no  pod-mortem 
examination  has  ever  been  made  to  demonstrate  this  point.  We  generally 
designate  it  typhoid  fever.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  sys- 
tems are  as  common  in  Oregon  as  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  most  fatal  disease  among  children,  for  several  years  past,  has  been 
diphtheria.  It  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  throughout  Oregon  in  the 
years  18G2  and  1863.  In  the  summer  of  the  former  year  measles,  and  in 
the  latter,  scarlet  fever  raged  extensively — and  in  May  and  June  of  the 
present  year,  18G4,  the  smallpox  was  introduced  at  the  Dalles,  on  the 
Columbia  River,  and  spread  considerably.  Strange  to  say,  that  although 
constant  communication  was  kept  up  between  that  village  and  the  city  of 
Portland,  the  complaint  did  not  make  its  appearance  here — the  Moun- 
taineer, published  at  the  former  place,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  past  summer  has  been  comparatively  healthy  in  the  valley.  Jt  is 
true  that  it  was  rumored  lately,  as  it  has  been  frequently,  that  some  new 
and  terrible  disease  had  made  its  appearance  in  certain  parts  of  the  agri- 
cultviral  districts.  We  have  learned  to  place  but  little  reliance  in  these 
reports;  and  usually  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  malady  is  new  only 
to  the  doctors. 

As  I  have  never  lived  in  the  third  climatic  district,  speciiied  in  this  article, 
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it  is,  perhaps,  hazardous  to  more  than  allude  to  its  climate.  Especially 
as  there  is  a  certain  editor  in  a  little  town  in  that  part  of  the  country,  who 
believes  that  whole  region  to  be  a  second  garden  of  Eden  ;  and  anything 
asserted  to  the  contrary,  especially  by  a  citizen  of  Portland,  would  be  con- 
sidered by  him  a  causa  belli,  and  the  unhappy  transgressor  would  hence- 
forth be  subjected  to  his  editorial  thunderbolts  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  will,  therefore,  simply  state  that  it  possesses  all  the  hygienic  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  a  moderately  poor  soil,  dry  atmosphere,  and  an  ele- 
vation of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
Indians  on  the  coast  reservation. 

At  the  close  of  the  Rogue  River  war,  alluded  to  on  a  previous  page,  the 
scattered  remnants  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  Oregon,  west  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  were  moved  on  a  reservation  lying  between  the  Willamette 
valley  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  total  number  being  about  5000  souls. 
For  convenience  in  furnishing  them  with  food,  clothing,  &c.,  and  in  in- 
structing them  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  they  were  divided  into  two  bauds, 
which  were  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  separate  Indian  agencies. 

Here  they  enjoyed  moderate  health  for  a  short  period  only.  Diarrho'a, 
dysentery,  pneumonia,  consumption,  and  scrofula,  in  all  its  varieties,  soon 
became  prevalent,  and  carried  them  oflf  in  large  numbers.  Various  causes 
induced  this  condition  of  things.  Their  mode  of  life  was  entirely  changed. 
Before  coming  to  the  reservation,  they  had  been  left  free  to  roam  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  stealing — and  in  order  to 
gain  a  subsistence,  were  compelled  to  lead  a  somewhat  active  life.  But,  as 
the  white  settlers  had  great  dread  of  them,  the  Indian  Department,  aided 
by  a  military  force,  had  to  restrict  their  movements  to  a  great  extent,  after 
they  were  brought  to  the  reservation.  Being  fed  and  clothed  by  the  United 
States,  they,  moreover,  had  few  inducements  to  exert  themselves  very  much. 
Once  a  week  they  received  their  rations,  which  were  devoured  in  about  four 
days — leaving  them  hungry  until  the  next  "issue  day."  The  food  was 
suBicient  to  have  lasted  them  had  they  exorcised  the  least  moderation.  But 
gluttony  is  characteristic  of  the  Indian. 

Many  of  them,  especially  the  Rogue  River  bands,  were  unaccustomed  to 
the  cold  rains  and  chilly  winds  of  their  new  home. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  among  the  causes  predisposing  to  their  ill- 
health  may  be  mentioned  home-sickness — an  intense  and  constant  longing 
to  return  to  the  homes  of  their  forefathers. 

Roving  tribes  of  Indians,  it  is  true,  with  no  fixed  abodes,  have  their 
hearts  set  on  few  particular  spots,  provided  they  are  left  free  to  roam.  It 
is  different  with  those  of  more  limited  habitations.  They  retain  a  strong 
and  aljiding  affection  for  their  old  fishing  and  hunting  grounds,  and  for  the 
sacred  places  where  their  parents  and  children  have  been  buried. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  they  were  entitled  to  medicines  and 
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medical  attendance  from  the  government.  For  a  long  time  they  would 
only  call  on  the  doctor  on  ration  day.  When  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
the  almost  invariable  reply  was,  "Nica  tum  turn  sick" — "My  heart  is  sick." 

They  had  great  faith  in  their  own  doctors — generally  squaws,  who  pre- 
tended to  cure  their  patients  by  a  species  of  incantation.  Sitting  by  the 
sick  couch  they  would  sing,  cry,  scream,  tear  their  hair  and  clothes,  and 
sometimes  those  of  their  patients,  and  make  all  sorts  of  grotesque  ma- 
noeuvres until  they  could  induce  the  invalid  to  believe  that  he  was  con- 
valescent. 

The  sick  person  was  often  told  that  he  had  within  him  some  animal  or 
reptile,  such  as  a  rabbit  or  snake.  Under  these  circumstances  the  doctress 
would,  in  the  midst  of  her  performances,  suddenly  and  adroitly  exhibit  to 
the  astonished  patient  the  animal  that  had  been  causing  all  his  distress. 
Their  sleight  of  hand  iu  this  respect  was  truly  wonderful. 

If  by  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature,  aided  in  some  instances  by  faith, 
recovery  took  place,  the  doctress  was  largely  remunerated.  But  when  the 
course  of  nature  determined  otherwise,  and  the  sick  person  died,  the  doctor 
or  doctress  in  many  cases  had  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  deceased  Indian's  friends.  The  Indians  also  used  as  remedies  various 
kinds  of  herbs.  These  they  occasionally  gave  in  the  form  of  infusion  or 
decoction  ;  but  generally  made  use  of  them  as  topical  applications  to 
wounds.  Their  success  in  the  vulnerary  art  was  really  very  good,  but  was 
mostly  due  to  keeping  the  parts  clean,  a  virtue  not  much  practised  among 
them  in  health. 

When  severely  wounded  or  injured  they  called  on  the  physician  of  the 
reservation,  or  the  surgeon  of  the  neighbouring  military  post,  for  assist- 
ance. Mostly  the  latter.  Under  these  circumstances  they  stoically  submitted 
to  necessary  operations.  During  the  four  or  five  years  that  I  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Yamhill  I  only  performed  two  amputations  on  these  Indians — one 
being  of  a  finger,  the  other  of  a  thigh.  Mortification  of  the  leg,  following 
an  injury,  necessitated  the  last  operation,  which  was  executed  whilst  the 
patient  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

He  made  a  rapid  and  good  recovery. 

When  the  Indian  doctors,  who  at  first  predicted  a  fatal  result,  were 
satisfied  that  the  unfortunate  man  (a  chief  of  the  Santiarn  tribe)  was  reco- 
vering, they  told  his  wife  that  he  would  surely  die  unless  they  were  permitted 
to  "viammuck  medicine"  for  his  recovery.  Being  willing  to  undergo  any 
sacrifice  to  save  her  husband,  she  promised  them  all  her  property,  consisting 
of  horses,  blankets,  &c.,  if  they  would  get  him  well  again. 

Accordingly  these  impostors  screamed,  howled,  and  yelled  around  her 
house  for  about  a  week,  some  two  miles  from  where  the  patient  was  in 
hospital. 

WJKMi  (lie  wife  was  satisfied  that  he  was  out  of  danger,  she  told  liiT 
liu.sliund  wlial  she  had  done  in  order  to  restore  him  to  health   again.      It 
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seems  that  he  did  not  participate  in  her  faith  in  the  Indian  charlatans,  for 
on  hearing  lier  affectionate  story  he  tumbled  out  of  bed,  and,  seizing  a 
cudgel,  commenced  to  beat  his  wife  most  inhumanly. 

The  hospital  steward,  hearing  the  uproar,  put  a  stop  to  the  tragedy. 

On  the  matter  being  reported  to  me,  I  took  the  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  rascals  from  receiving  their  promised  reward. 

Among  their  methods  of  cure  should  be  mentioned  sweating.  The 
patient  is  placed  in  a  tightly-closed  sweat-house,  heated  by  hot  stones, 
until  reeking  with  sweat,  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water.  Hundreds  of 
them  are  thus  killed  during  epidemics  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 

They  used  counter-irritation  and  local  bleeding  to  a  great  extent. 

Hot  stones  applied  to  the  body  is  a  favourite  remedy  ;  also  scarifica- 
tion by  means  of  sharp  stones,  pieces  of  glass,  and  knives,  and  sucking 
with  the  mouth,  which,  by  the  by,  is  not  a  bad  substitute  for  the  cup.  Yet 
even  in  this  the  doctors  frecpiently  deceived  their  patients,  by  pretending  to 
draw  blood  through  an  unbroken  skin.  In  such  a  case  they  spat  an  enor- 
mous quantity,  which  came  from  their  own  gums,  pricked  for  the  purpose. 
There  were  no  midwives  among  them.  The  mother  gave  birth  to  her 
offspring  without  assistance,  and  frequently  unknown  to  her  female  friends ; 
and  went  to  work  immediately  thereafter. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  this  way  by  hemor- 
rhage, &c.  Pendulous  bellies  and  prolapsus  uteri  were  frequently  the 
result  of  this  savage  carelessness. 

Disease,  according  to  the  theory  of  these  Indians,  was  something  mate- 
rial and  tangible;  a  living  monster  gnawing  at  the  citadel  of  life,  whose 
actions  could  be  seen  by  the  doctor  and  thwarted  at  his  pleasure.  Hence, 
the  induence  of  the  Indian  "medicine  man  or  woman"  was  supreme.  And 
the  reason  why  they  took  his  or  her  life  in  the  event  of  failure  in  curing 
the  patient,  was  that  they  fully  believed  that  the  doctor  did  not  desire  the 
recovery  of  the  invalid. 

This  killing,  however,  was  not  an  invariable  consequence  of  unsuccess- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  doctor.  The  j)atient's  friends  were  frequently 
deterred  by  superstitious  fears  that  he  might  haunt  them  after  death  ;  but 
the  "medicine  man"  employed  commonly  belonged  to  some  other  band,  and 
hence  the  matter  was  generally  compromised,  as  in  other  difficulties  between 
tribes,  by  presents. 

The  people  of  Oregon  have  the  benefit  of  almost  every  method  of  treat- 
ment and  practice  in  vogue  elsewhere. 

In  the  most  unenlightened  sections  of  the  State  the  water-cure  and  herb 
doctors  stand  pre-eminent.  In  the  metropolis,  Portland,  homoeopathy  is 
fashionable.  Its  only  representative  here,  until  lately,  has  been  an  old 
gentleman,  who,  growing  tired  of  the  vicissitudes  of  mercantile  life — in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years — came  to  this  city  some  eight 
years  ago,  and  embarked  in  the  sugar  pill  business.  His  pecuniary  success 
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has  stimulated  competition.  Among  tlie  regular  physicians  in  the  interior 
bleeding  and  the  administration  of  calomel  are  looked  upon  as  being  as 
indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  the  majority  of  diseases  as  in  the  days  of 
Dr.  Rush. 

In  Portland,  however,  abstraction  of  blood,  except  by  cups  or  leeches,  is 
scarcely  ever  resorted  to.  Calomel  is  used  but  rarely,  and  with  discretion. 
The  fluid  extracts,  especially  Thayer's,  are  very  popular ;  so  are  some  of 
the  eclectic  alkaloids — podophyllin,  leptandrin,  scutellarine,  jnglandin,  jala- 
pine,  and  prunine.  Some  of  the  physicians,  as  elsewhere,  have  hobbies, 
which  they  ride  for  a  season  and  then  discard  for  others.  The  social  and 
professional  status  of  the  medical  profession  here  is  good. 

I  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  our  consumptive  patients  are  best  man- 
aged by  recommending  them  to  spend  the  winters  in  California,  in  order  to 
avoid  our  chilly  rains  and  gloomy  skies  ;  but  to  remain  in  Oregon  during 
the  summers. 

Californians  themselves,  afflicted  with  this  complaint,  would  do  well  to 
pay  us  a  visit  between  the  months  of  April  and  November,  and  roam  over 
our  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  ;  breathe  our  pure  air  ;  drink  the  clear,  cool 
mountain  water ;  fish,  hunt,  walk,  and  ride ;  and  at  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  take  their  stand  on  some  mountain  peak,  and,  looking  abroad 
over  the  most  magnificent  landscape  in  the  world,  thank  God  that  there 
are  other  places  besides  California. 


Art.  V. —  Two  Cases  of  Pyaemia,  or  Purulent  Infection,  with  Recovery  ; 
in  ivhich  the  Bisulphite  of  Soda  was  administered.  Communicated  by 
Walter  F.  Atlee,  M.  D. 

Tke  history  of  the  following  two  cases  is  communicated  because  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  they  were  cases  of  pyaemia.  They  were  treated  by  a 
new  method,  from  which  extraordinary  results  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
in  other  countries ;  and  by  all  other  treatment,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  well- 
marked,  undoubted  cases  of  pyaemia  have  invariably  proved  fatal. 

Nclaton  says  that  pyaemia  is  always  fatal,  and  adds  that  in  the  cases  of 
cure  which  some  surgeons  suppose  that  they  have  seen,  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon  by  certain  circumstances  which  may  lead,  in  these 
cases,  to  an  error  in  diagnosis.  {Elemens  de  Path.  Chirurg.,  vol.  i.  p. 
167.)  The  authors  of  the  Compendium  de  Chirurgie  Pratique  (A. 
Berard  and  Denonvilliers)  say  that  the  gravity  of  a  disease,  the  principal 
condition  of  which  is  the  infection  of  a  liquid,  destined  to  circulate  through 
and  nourish  every  part  of  the  body,  is  at  once  understood — "  sucJi,  in 
fact,  is  its  gravity,  that  art  has  so  far  remained  p)Owerless  against  it.^^ 
(p.  386.) 
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I  have  thought  it  proper  to  cite  these  authorities  as  to  the  invariable 
fatality  of  pyaemia,  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  by  persons  of  comparatively 
small  experience  and  powers  of  observation  to  be  not  unfrequently  cured. 
I  have  seen,  myself,  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pyaemia,  and  the  two  which 
are  here  reported  are  the  only  ones  that  recovered. 

The  treatment  instituted  in  these  cases  was  in  accordance  with  that  first 
recommended  and  practised  by  Professor  Polli,  and  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  profession  in  this  country  in  the  numbers  of  this  Journal  for  Octo- 
ber, 1862  (p.  513  et  seq.),  and  for  April,  1863  (p.  467  et  seq.).  Professor 
PoHi  has  succeeded  in  establishing  Aat  not  only  does  sulphurous  acid  pos- 
sess the  property  of  arresting  fermentation,  and  neutralizing  catalytic  action, 
but  that  its  alkaline  and  earthy  compounds  have  also  the  same  power,  and, 
moreover,  that  they  can  be  administered  with  the  greatest  irapunitj',  even 
in  large  doses.  Pyaemia,  or  purulent  infection,  which  latter  name  is  pre- 
ferable, though  the  other  must  be  employed,  since  it  is  generally  adopted 
in  this  country,  is  a  disease  that  depends  essentially  on  the  presence  in  the 
blood  of  an  organic  poison,  which  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  multiplies  itself. 
Until  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  Professor  Polli,  no  substance 
was  known  that  could  destroy  a  catalytic  poison,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  so  altering  the  blood  itself,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  performing 
its  vital  functions.  Bernard  has  declared  that  the  neutralization  of  such 
poisons  is  impossible,  (Legons  sur  les  effets  des  substances  toxiques  et 
medicamenteuses,  p.  99.) 

Case  I.  Reported  by  Joseph  B.  Roe,  M.  T).,  A.  A.  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 
Ezra  Reagles,  private,  Co.  A,  3Gth  Wisconsin,  aged  30,  by  occu))ation  a 
farmer,  was  admitted  to  Ward  o,  Satterlee  U.  S.  A.  General  Ilospital, 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  20,  1864,  from  Field  Hospital,  City  Point, 
Ya.  Wounded  at  Deep  Bottom  Ya.,  August,  16,  1864,  by  a  minie  Ijall, 
which  fractured  metatarsal  bones  of  left  foot.  Patient  and  wound  in  good 
condition  at  time  of  admission,  and  confinued  so  until  August  28th,  when 
gangrene  set  in.  From  this  date  until  September  4lh,  the  gangrene 
rapidly  spread,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  was 
involved.  Sugar,  which  had  heretofore  been  so  successfully  used  in  the 
hospital,  in  the  treatment  of  all  gangrenous  wounds,  was  applied  at  the 
first  a[)pearance  of  the  gangrene,  but  to  no  good  purpose.  The  character 
of  the  wound  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  became  such,  that  it  was 
decided  to  amputate  the  foot,  which  was  accordingly  done,  Septemter  5th, 
about  three  inches  above  the  ankle-joint.  The  patient  did  remarkably  well 
until  September  12th,  when  he  had  a  violent  chill,  and  complained  of  severe 
pain,  upon  pressure,  over  the  region  of  the  liver.  The  chills  ret«rned  on 
the  13th,  14th,  and  15th.  The  flaps  had,  by  this  time,  sloughed  away  so 
as  to  leave  about  two  inches  of  the  bones  exposed.  At  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  chills  one  (1)  drop  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  in  the  infusion  of 
quassia,  was  administered  thrice  daily,  with  beef  tea,  milk  punch,  &c  , 
until  September  14th,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Walter  F.  Atlee, 
eight  (8)  grains  of  the  bisulphite  of  soda  were  ordered  every  four  hours. 
From  the  18th  the  patient  commenced  rapidly  to  improve,  and  no  untoward 
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s^'niptoms  made  their  appearance  up  to  Noveml)er  8tli,  18G4,  when  the 
patient  was  transferred  to  Ward  A,  in  consequence  of  the  vacation  of  Ward 
3.  The  general  health  of  the  i)atient  at  this  time  was  remarkably  good, 
the  exposed  bones  had  exfoliated,  and  the  stump  nearly  healed. 

Case  II.  Reported  by  A.  A.  Smith,  M.  D.,  A.  A.  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 
Private  John  C.  Friesman,  Co.  H,  8th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  aged  51, 
and  by  occupation  a  painter,  was  admitted  from  Field  Hospital,  City  Point, 
Va.,  August  20th,  18(54,  with  a  gunshot  flesh  wound  of  both  legs,  received 
at  the  battle  near  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  August  16th,  1864.  The  ball — 
ininie — passing  transversely  through  the  middle  of  the  middle  third  of  the 
left  leg,  l)etween  the  soleus  and  gastr(»euemius  muscles,  producing  a  setere 
Hesh  wound  ;  thence  through  the  middle  third  of  the  right  leg,  anterior  to 
the  tiliia,  producing  a  slight  flesh  wound,  and  denuding  the  tibia  of  perios- 
teum along  the  track  of  the  ball.  On  admission  the  patient's  general 
health  was  considerably  impaired  by  the  exposure  and  hardships  of  active 
field  duty.  Wound  suppurating  very  little,  and  the  discharge  was  of  a 
very  unhealthy  character.  Ordered  tonics,  stimulants,  and  water-dressings. 
Up  to  October  2d,  nothing  of  importance  occurred.  The  patient's  general 
health  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  suppuration,  which  became  excessive  after 
the  twelfth  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  he  had  a  severe  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  slight  febrile  reaction,  then  a  profuse  clammy  perspiration,  and 
low,  muttering  delirium  ;  features  blanched  and  sunken.  Oct.  3c?,  ith,  5th, 
QUi.  Heavy  chills  and  delirium.  The  patient  apparently  sinking  rapidly. 
Oct.  1th,  Sih.  Chills  not  so  marked  ;  less  delirium,  and  general  appear- 
ance improved.  Oct.  Uh.  A  very  light  chill,  and  very  little  perspiration. 
Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  chill,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
the  bisulphite  of  soda  was  given  in  gr.  xx  doses  every  two  hours,  which 
was  continued  until  the  12th,  after  which  twenty  grains  were  given  twice 
a  day  until  the  1st  November,  when  it  was  stopi)ed.  Milk  punch,  beef 
essence,  and  f3j  of  the  following  mixture  every  two  hours  were  also  given : 
Quinia  sulph.  gr.  xxiv,  tinct.  ferri  chlor.  f'sss,  syr.  sirapl.  foiss,  aquacinuam. 
f5iv.  Oct.  I2th.  A  slight  rigor;  suppuration  from  wound  a  little  more 
healthy;  general  appearance  decidedly  improved,  and  some  desire  for  food. 
Oct.  20//?.  Decided  improvement ;.  very  little  suppuration,  and  the  wound 
granulating;  no  return  of  chill,  and  the  mind  perfectly  clear  since  the  12th 
inst.  Nov.  Isf.  Able  to  sit  up;  wound  healing  rapidly.  Nov.  11th.  Gen- 
eral health  much  better  than  when  admitted;  appetite  good,  and  wound 
closing  rapidly;  walks  about  on  crutches. 


Art.  VI. — On  the  Transformation  of  Alkaline  Sulphites  in  the  Human 
System.    By  M.  Carey  Lea. 

In  connection  with  some  interesting  observations  on  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  alkaline  sulphites  when  taken  into  the  human  system,  as  made 
Jiy  niy  friend  Dr.  W.  F.  Atlce,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  a  brief  account 
of  a  few  chemical  examinations  made  ujjou  the  same  snly'cct  would  not  be 
altogether  devoid  of  interest,  especially  as  the  indications  arc  that  these 
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reraedics  are  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  relief  of  certain 
obscure  and  fatal  forms  of  disease. 

My  first  experiment  was  directed  to  observe,  if  possible,  whether,  after 
the  administration  of  an  alkaline  sulphite,  any  free  sulphurous  acid  was 
eliminated  in  the  stomach  ;  and  if  so,  whether  or  not  this  would  be  reduced 
in  that  organ  to  the  form  of  sulphydric  acid  or  not. 

As  the  gases  set  free  in  the  stomach  are  carried  off  by  the  breath  through 
the  mouth,  the  following  arrangement  was  adopted :  a  little  very  dilute 
ammonia  was  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  then,  through  a  bent  tube,  the 
breath  was  driven  through,  in  a  period  of  from  three  to  (ive  minutes.  The 
liquid  was  then  tested  by  a  lead-salt  for  HS,  and  afterwards  with  zinc  and 
chlorhydric  acid  for  sulphurous  acid,  the  hydrogen  liberated  being  con- 
ducted over  paper  moistened  with  a  lead  salt.  Other  portions  were  further 
examined  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid  and  testing  with  chloride  of  barium, 
for  sulphuric  acid  resulting  from  an  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  first  trial  was  made  two  hours  after  swallowing  thirty-three  grains 
of  bisulphite  of  soda.  Neither  the  presence  of  SO^  nor  of  IIS  could  be 
detected  by  the  foregoing  methods. 

In  the  second  trial,  the  sulphite  was  taken  in  a  highly  alkaline  form. 
Thirty-three  grains  of  monosulphite  of  soda  in  solution  with  twelve  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  potash  were  swallowed,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
afterwards  the  breath  was  tested  as  before.  No  IIS  could  be  detected,  but 
there  were  extremely  faint  traces  of  SO.^. 

As  respects  the  condition  in  which  a  sulphite  would  pass  entirely  through 
the  human  system,  there  could  evidently  be  but  two  alternatives :  it  must 
either  pass  through  unchanged,  or  must  undergo  oxidation  and  pass  out  as 
a  sulphate. 

In  order  to  determine  the  point,  the  urine  was  examined.  One  hundred 
grains  of  monosulphite  of  soda  were  taken  daily,  in  three  doses  of  thirty- 
three  grains  each,  and  a  large  number  of  examinations  were  made  of  urine 
voided  at  various  hours  in  the  day.  About  two  ounces  were  used  in  each 
trial,  and  the  examination  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  any  alkaline  sul- 
phite could  be  detected. 

Wlien  the  administration  of  the  salt  was  first  commenced,  only  very 
faint  traces  of  sulphite  could  be  detected,  almost  the  whole  appearing  to  be 
oxidized  in  the  system  ;  but  on  each  succeeding  day,  the  tests  indicated  an 
increasing  quantity  of  sulphite,  until  large  black  stains  were  regularly 
obtained  upon  lead-paper,  by  exposure  to  the  sulphydric  acid  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  the  sulphite. 

In  view  of  the  powerful  deoxidizing  properties  of  the  sulphites,  it  seemed 
l)rol)able  that  their  administration  would  cause  a  depression  of  circulation, 
and  observations  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  this  would  be  the  case. 
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To  afl'ord  a  term  of  r^omparison,  an  observation  was  made  on  the  state  of 
the  pulse  two  days  before  eominencing  tlie  treatment. 

Pulse  at  end  of        Pulse  at  end  of 
morning.  afternoon. 

Nov.  11.  Before  the  treatment  was  commenced    .        78  73-4 

"     13.  Treatment  commenced    ....         81  74 

"     14.  "  continued      ....         81  75 

The  sulphite  seems  thus  to  have  been  without  effect,  or  if  any  result  was 
produced,  it  was  rather  a  slight  acceleration  than  a  depression. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing — at  least  so  far  as  one  case 
is  capable  of  leading  to  conclusions — are  that :  1st,  when  sulphite  of  soda 
is  taken  into  the  stomach,  no  sulphydric  acid  and  a  mere  trace  of  sulphurous 
acid  are  evolved  in  the  free  state ;  2d,  that  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the 
sulphite  is  oxidized  in  passing  through  the  system,  some  portion  escapes 
this  transformation,  especially  after  the  first  few  days  of  regular  adminis- 
tration, and  appears  in  the  urine  as  unaltered  sulphite ;  and  3d,  it  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  in  this  particular  case,  that  one  hundred  grains  a 
day  is  as  much,  or  more,  than  is  capable  of  transformation  in  the  system, 
and,  therefore,  of  exercising  its  particular  function,  since  even  the  whole  of 
that  was  not  found  to  have  undergone  oxidation.  As  the  sulphite  is  often 
given  with  great  advantage  in  much  larger  doses,  I  draw  the  last  conclusion 
with  great  reservation,  and  not  decisively.  It  seems  probable  (as  indicated 
in  a  case  which  Dr.  Atlee  has  mentioned  to  me,  and  which  is  published, 
p.  84)  that  very  much  larger  doses  are  supported  easily,  and  given  with 
advantage.  As  the  excess,  if  any,  does  not  appear  to  be  hurtful,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  arguing  against  the  administration  of  the  amount 
DOW  deemed  proper.  This  point,  however,  in  its  bearing  upon  actual  prac- 
tice, seems  to  deserve  examination. 

Further,  the  fact  that  a  substance  so  readily  oxidable  as  a  sulphite,  can 
be  taken  up  by  the  circulation,  and  pass  through  it,  unoxidized,  as  repects 
any  portion  of  it,  and  be  eliminated  unchanged  by  the  kidneys,  appears  to 
be  very  remarkable.  It  was,  however,  proved  by  too  many  separate  and 
decisive  experiments  to  be  left  in  any  doubt. 

Finally,  I  may  remark  to  those  who  may  wish  to  repeat  these  experi- 
ments, that  unless  proper  precautions  are  taken  the  reactions  are  easily 
missed,  at  least  in  those  instances  where  the  amount  of  unchanged  sulphite 
voided  is  very  small.  My  first  trial  was  made  on  a  few  drachms  of  liquid, 
and  I  failed  to  get  any  reaction.  On  the  following  day,  by  using  several 
ounces,  I  obtained  a  faint  but  unmistakable  reaction,  and  this  with  each 
succei'ding  day  became  more  and  more  pronounced.  The  materials  should 
be  placed  in  a  flask  with  a  narrow  and  very  long  neck.  A  small  lump  of 
zinc  is  to  Iw  introduced,  and  lastly  a  few  drops  of  pure  chlorliydric  acid, 
enough  only  to  cause  a  very  slight  action,  accompanied  by  an  almost  iniper- 
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ceptible  effervescence,  A  piece  of  bibulous  paper,  moistened  with  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  is  to  be  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  so  as  almost 
to  close  it.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  set  aside  for  several  hours,  after  the 
lapse  of  which  the  paper  is  to  be  examined  for  the  characteristic  stains  of 
sulphide  of  lead. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two  forms  in  wliich  sulphur  may  find 
itself  in  the  urine,  apart  from  any  direct  administration  of  substances  con- 
taining it.  It  is  always  present  in  the  form  of  saline  sulphates.  Upon 
these  substances  nascent  hydrogen  has  no  reducing  effect.  But  sulphur  is 
contained  also  in  albumen,  which  in  certain  forms  of  disease  may  be  pre- 
sent in  the  urine.  The  formula  of  albumen,  according  to  Liebig,  contains 
three  equivalents  of  sulphur,  amounting  to  nearly  two  per  cent.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  determine  whether  albumen  was 
capable  of  giving  up  a  portion  of  its  sulphur  to  the  reducing  action  of  zinc 
and  chlorhydric  acid,  and  thus  to  settle  the  question  whether  its  presence 
could  embarrass  the  investigation  as  to  the  presence  of  sulphites.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  albumen  was  introduced  into  a  flask  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  zinc  and  chlorhydric  acid  for  many  hours.  An  almost  iraper- 
ceptil)le  stain  was  found  upon  the  lead  paper.  Now  the  ingestion  of  one 
hundred  grains  of  sulphite  \K'V  day — less  tiian  the  usual  dose — I  have  found 
to  be  capable  of  charging  the  urine  so  heavily,  with  undecomposed  sulphite, 
that  lead-paper  is  visil)ly  darkened  in  a  few  seconds,  and  by  longer  cxix)sure 
becomes  perfectly  black.  Whilst,  therefore,  albumen  seems  not  entirely 
incapable  of  acting  upon  lead-paper,  its  influence  is  not  such  as  to  disturb 
the  applica))ility  of  the  test,  inasmuch  as  an  aqueous  solution  certainly 
containing  ten  times  as  much  as  could  be  found  in  a  like  bulk  of  albuminous 
urine,  gave  only  almost  imperceptible  indications, 

PuiLADELi'HiA,  November  21,  1864, 


Art.  YII. — Permanganate  of  Potash  as  a  Remedy  for  Diphtheria. 
By  Louis  Mackall,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Having  used  for  several  months  past  the  permanganate  of  potash  as  a 
remedy  for  diphtheria,  and  being  convinced  of  its  great  efficacy,  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  use  of  this  agent  in  this 
fatal  and  hitherto  unmanageable  disease. 

After  using  faithfully  all  the  remedies  both  general  and  local  which 
have  been  extolled  for  the  cure  of  diphtheria,  and  having  seen  so  little 
good  result  from  their  use,  I  had  lost  in  great  measure  all  faith  in  such 
remedies,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  treatment  was  to 
support  the  patient  with  nourishment  and  the  free  use  of  stimulants.     On 
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reading,  in  the  January  miniber  of  tlie  American  Journal,  an  article  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Jackson  on  the  therapeutical  application  of  a  solution  of  the  per- 
manganate of  potash  and  of  ozone,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  agent  might 
be  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  Shortly  afterwards  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  trial  of  it  in  a  severe  case.  A  young  girl  about 
eleven  years  of  age  was  seen  by  rae  after  being  sick  several  days.  The 
tonsils,  soft  palate  and  fauces  were  covered  with  an  ash-colored  deposit ; 
the  glands  beneath  the  jaw  were  much  swollen,  with  frequent  pulse  and 
hot  skin  ;  she  was  treated  for  several  days  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  the 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron.  Muriatic  acid  and  tincture  of  iron  in  equal 
parts,  were  applied  locally.  But  finding  the  disease  on  the  increase,  I 
changed  this  treatment  and  used  the  permanganate  of  potash  both  inter- 
nally and  as  a  local  application,  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  5j  to  water 
Oj.  She  took  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  of  the  strength  of  5J  to 
water  Oiss.  On  the  second  day  after  beginning  this  treatment,  the  im- 
provement was  very  marked,  and  she  speedily  recovered.  The  false  mem- 
brane was  detached  and  the  mucous  membrane  presented  a  healthy  appear- 
ance in  three  or  four  days. 

Since  then  I  have  treated  all  the  cases  of  diphtheria  (some  fourteen  or 
fifteen)  which*  I  have  seen  with  this  agent,  and  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced with  every  case,  that  we  have  in  the  permanganate  a  most  valuable 
remedy.  Such  is  my  faith  in  its  power  to  arrest  the  extension  of  the 
pseudo-membranous  formation,  and  to  remove  it  when  formed,  that  I  now 
feel  little  apprehension  in  any  case  if  called  to  see  the  patient  before  the 
disease  has  extended  to  the  larynx  or  paralysis  has  occurred.  Indeed,  in 
those  almost  hopeless  cases  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  disease  has 
reached  the  larynx,  as  shown  by  suppressed  cough  and  voice  with  parox- 
ysms of  intense  dyspncea,  I  have  seen  under  its  use  three  children  recover. 
With  a  considerable  experience  in  the  disease  I  had  previously  known  only 
one  child  to  recover  under  similar  circumstances.  These  three  cases  were 
all  of  the  most  unfavourable  character  ;  the  membranous  formation  was 
abundant;  the  laryngeal  symptoms  very  distressing.  In  all  of  the  cases 
I  expressed  a  very  gloomy  prognosis,  as  all  similar  cases  with  the  one  ex- 
ception above  mentioned  had  proved  speedily  fatal.  In  these  cases  I  also 
used  emetics,  but  I  think  the  successful  result  should  be  attributed  to  the 
permanganate,  as  I  had  used  emetics  in  all  such  cases  before  without  benefit. 

When  the  disease  has  extended  beyond  the  reach  of  this  remedy  locally 
api)lied,  of  course  a  successful  result  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  from 
its  use  ;  but  I  believe  that  with  this  agent  we  can  prevent  diphtheria  from 
progressing  to  a  fatal  termination  provided  the  cases  can  be  attended  to 
before  the  larynx  becomes  involved. 

Its  tendency  to  attack  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  prior  to  its 
extension  to  the  larynx  is  characteristic  of  diphtheria,  and  I  feel  assured 
from  my  experience  that  if  the  permanganate  of  potash  is  used  in  this 
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stage,  that  it  will  not  only  control  its  further  development  but  will  speedily 
remove  all  traces  of  the  disease  by  restoring  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat  to  a  healthy  state. 

The  inferences  that  it  is  intended  should  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  are :  that  if  diphtheria  arises  from  a  specific  cause  affecting  the 
whole  system,  then  the  permanganate  of  potash  may  be  regarded  as  the 
antidote  to  this  poison  ;  or  if  the  fatal  tendency  is  thought  to  be  caused 
by  or  to  be  dependent  on  the  local  affection  of  the  throat,  then  the  local 
affection  may  be  removed  and  the  fatal  tendency  may  be  obviated  by  the 
use  of  this  remedy. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  I  have  never  seen  any  unpleasant  effect  from 
the  use  of  the  permanganate  even  when  administered  to  young  infants 
(the  solution  should  be  weakened  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  water  to  Oij 
to  permanganate  5J  '"  ^ery  young  children)  ;  and  I  have  observed  that 
when  locally  applied  it  causes  less  distress  than  almost  any  other  remedy. 

Georgetown,  D,  C,  Oct.  22d  1864. 


Art.  Wll.—StalislicH  of  Omriotomij  for  the  years  18G0-GI,  '62,  a?zc?'63. 
Including  150  cases.     By  E.  R.  Peaslee,  M,  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  following  collection  includes  only  the  cases  of  ovariotomy  which 
have  been  pubhsJied  during  the  four  years  above  mentioned.  I  have,  there- 
fore, to  regret  the  omission  of  the  more  recent  cases  of  several  ovarioto- 
niists  in  this  country,  and  especially  of  those  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Atlee,  whose 
individual  experience  would  so  much  enlarge  this  list. 

In  an  appendi.x  to  his  translation  of  Kiwisch's  Treatise  on  Diseases 
of  the  Ovaries,  Mr.  J.  Clay,  of  Birmingham,  collected  all  the  reported 
cases  of  ovariotomy  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1860,  amount- 
ing to  425  completed  operations.  The  following  collection  is,  therefore,  a 
continuation  of  his,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864,  and  includes 
150  cases.  I  have  omitted  several  cases  reported  too  soon  after  the  opera- 
tion to  give  certain  information  as  to  their  result;  and  have  included  no 
case  in  which  the  operation  was  not  completed.  The  few  cases  not  before 
reported,  I  obtained  directly  from  the  operators  themselves.  Some  of  the 
following  cases  are  too  meagrely  reported  to  be  of  any  statistical  value, 
except  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  future  re- 
])orters  will  be  more  explicit.  I  have  included  the  most  important  practical 
points  under  specific  heads ;  and  shall  allude  to  others  also  in  the  analysis 
which  follows  the  cases. 
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I'ed.   too   largo  for  clamp. 
Sev.  vessels  ligated. 

No  peritonitis.      Vomiting 
continued  throughout. 

All  the  fluid  was  not  sponged 
out  of  peritoneal  cavity. 

"Bad  case  at  the  outset." 
Very  large  pedicle. 

Walked  about  on  17th  day. 

No  hlood  nor  clot.  Fatty 
liver;  liver  &  spleen  large. 

On  the.ie  .0  ca.so.s  of  Mr.  Wells' 
the  clamp  was  removed  in 
36  to  48  hours,  except  that 
in  1  case  it  produced  vo- 
miting by  traction  on  the 
uterus,  and  was  removed 
in  four  hourc. 

Venesection  on  second  day, 
with  marked  relief;  no 
blood  lost  at  operation. 

Walked  about  in  17  days. 

Left  hospital  in  30  days. 
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Analj/sis  of  the  Preceding  Statistics. — Of  the  preceding  150  cases  of 
ovariotomy,  99,  or  66  per  cent,  recovered  ;  and  51,  or  34  per  cent.  died. 
Of  Mr.  Clay's  425  cases,  57  i)er  cent,  recovered,  and  43  per  cent,  termi- 
nated fatally.  I  attribute  the  greater  success  of  the  operation  during  the 
last  four  years  to  recent  improvements  in  the  operation  itself,  and  a  more 
judicious  after-treatraent ;  both  of  these  advantages  having  been  secured 
in  the  cases  adduced,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  operations  were  per- 
formed by  experienced  ovariotomists.  I  have,  however,  elsewhere  shown 
that  if  we  select  only  the  recent  cases  of  experienced  operators  alone,  we 
find  that  over  82  per  cent,  have  been  saved  by  the  operation.* 

I  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  possible,  to  deduce  from  the  preceding 
data,  the  circumstances  which  mainly  determine  the  result  of  ovariotomy; 
and  will  consider  them  under  the  four  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  condition  of  the  patient  when  operated  upon. 

2.  The  manner  of  performing  the  operation. 

3.  The  after  symptoms. 

4.  The  after-treatment. 

I  will,  however,  premise  an  analysis  of  the 

Causes  of  Death  after  Ovariotomy. — The  causes  of  death  in  the  51 
fatal  cases  of  ovariotomy,  were  as  follows 

Peritonitis 12  cases 

Septicaemia  (pyaemia)        .         .        .       9     " 


Shock  or  collapse 

Exhaustion 

Hemorrhage 

Strangulation  of  intestin 

Diarrha-a 

Erysipelas 

Tetanus    . 

Ulceration  through  the  bladder 

Cause  not  stated 


m  inci.^ion 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
10 


23?}  per  cent. 

17^3 

l:i-        " 
nearly  2  "        " 


19.G 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  only  1  out  of  51  deaths  was  attril)uted 
to  hemorrhage.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  deaths 
attriljiited  to  exhaustion  were  the  final  result  of  an  oozing  of  blood  too 
gradual  to  produce  its  effects  at  once.  Septicemia  also,  probably,  in  some 
instances,  was  produced  by  the  decomposition  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 
blood  thus  effused.  It  would  probably  not  be  an  extravagant  statement  if 
we  regard  5  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  after  ovariotomy,  as  being  the  result 
of  hemorrhage,  either  directly  or  iudirectly.  From  the  above  analysis  it 
appears  that  peritonitis,  septicaemia,  shock,  exhaustion,  and  hemorrhage, 
together  destroy  over  70  per  cent,  of  all  who  die  after  ovariotomy. 


'  Paper  on  Ovariotomy  in  Transactions  of  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine  for  June, 
1864. 
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I.  The  Condition  of  the  Patient  at  the  Time  of  the  Operation. 

The  circumstances  included  under  this  head  are  :   Her  age ;  the  married 

or  unmarried  state;  the  general  health  ;  the  kind,  size,  and  duration  of  the 
tumour ;  the  existence  or  not  of  adhesions,  and  of  ascites  ;  and  the  number 
of  times  tapped. 

1.  Infiutnce  of  Age. — The  following  table  gives  the  ages  in  116  of  the 


cases  here  collated,  and  tl 
Under  20  years. 


20  to  25 

25 

"  30 

30 

"  35 

35 

•'  40 

40 

"  45 

45 

"  50 

50 

"  55 

55 

+ 

not  stated 

e  results  of  the  operation. 

8  Cases.        50  per  cent,  recovered. 


16   " 

75 

13   " 

76.92 

24   " 

45.83 

20   " 

80 

10   " 

60 

7   " 

57.14 

10   " 

80 

8   •' 

85 

.     34      " 

Thus  the  most  unfavourable  age  is  under  20  ;  next,  from  30  to  35  ;  and 
the  average  of  the  whole  decade  from  40  to  50  is  but  58.82  per  cent,  of 
recoveries.  From  30  to  35  is  perhaps  the  period  in  which  the  effects  of 
cliild-bearing  are  most  exhaustingly  felt,  while  that  from  40 — and  espe- 
cially from  45 — to  50,  is  another  critical  season  for  women. 

On  the  contrary,  the  highest  percentage  of  recoveries  occur  in  those 
above  55  years  (85  per  cent.)  ;  and  the  average  above  the  age  of  50  is  83^ 
per  cent.  The  average  from  20  to  30  years  is  75.85  percent.  The  oldest 
patient  on  whom  ovariotomy  has  yet  been  performed  is  Dr.  Bennett's,  of 
Danbury,  Conn.,  her  age  being  75  years.     She  recovered.^ 

2.  Married  or  unmarried  State. — Of  116  cases  in  the  preceding  list, 
64  were  married,  52  were  single. 

Of  the  married,  38  or  59|  per  cent,  recovered. 
••      single,     38  "  73^ 

3.  General  Health,  at  Time  of  Operation. — Of  08  cases  the  general 
health  was  robust  in  41  cases,  impaired  in  47  cases,  and  broken  down  in 
10  cases. 

Of  those  in  robust  health,  31  or  75.6  per  cent,  recovered, 
impaired    "      30  "  63.83      " 
"        broken       *'       4  "  40  " 

This  is  a  point  of  great  practical  moment,  and  should  be  noted  in  all 
future  reports.  52  cases  out  of  the  150  are  not  represented  in  the  above 
specilications  at  all ;  though  they  included  34  recoveries  and  18  deaths.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  the  most  favourable  condition  under  this  head  is 
slightly  inqiaired  health. 


'  See  page  92  of  tins  table. 
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4.  The  kind  of  Tumour. — 61  of  the  preceding  cases  were  polycystic 
tumours,  and  11  cases  were  monocystic. 

Of  the  Polycystic,  42  or  68.85  per  cent,  recovered. 
Monocystic,  8  "  72.72         "  " 

Here  again  we  need  to  include  all  the  cases ;  since,  as  just  shown,  the  reco- 
veries in  both  kinds  of  tumours  are  above  the  general  average  of  66  per 
cent,  of  all  operated  upon. 

5.  Size  of  the  Tumour. — If  we  arrange  the  tumours  weighing  less  than 
15  lbs.,  under  the  head  of  "small,"  and  the  rest  of  "large,"  we  find  that — 

Of  6  cases  of  small  turaour,  5  or  83J  per  cent,  recovered. 
"  49        "        large       "       37   "  86.04     " 

The  figures  are  here  too  high,  as  under  the  preceding  head. 

6.  Duration  of  Tumour  after  it  became  appreciable. — 

Of  23  cases  of  tumour  of  less  than  1^  year,  11  or  47.82  per  cent,  recovered. 
"   41        "        "        "        1^  year  and  over,  31  "  72.72        "  •" 

A  longer  duration  generally  implies  a  greater  size,  a  considerable  disten- 
sion of  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  some  impairment  of  health — all  of 
which  I  consider  favourable  circumstances. 

7.  The  Existence  or  Non- Existence  of  Adhesions  and  Ascites. — 

Of  41  cases  of  extensive  adhesions,  25  or  60.97  per  cent,  recovered. 
"    10        "        slight  "         "        7  "  70 

"    16        "        no  adhesions,  14  "  87^  "  " 

Still,  I  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Atlee,  that  unless  the  adhesions 
are  visceral  or  pelvic,  they  do  not  essentially  increase  the  danger  of  the 
operation,  if  performed  by  an  experienced  operator. 

Only  5  cases  are  noted  of  ascites  as  a  complication,  and  of  these  2  reco- 
vered, and  3  died.  Very  likely  it  did  co-exist,  however,  in  some  of  the  cases 
in  which  tapping  of  the  tumour  was  resorted  to. 

8.  Effects  of  previous  Tappings  on  Ovariotomy. — The  following  table 
shows  the  result  of  ovariotomy  in  57  patients  who  had  previously  been 
tapped  from  1  to  12  times. 


Once 
tapped. 

Twice 
tapped. 

j 
3  times.  I  4  times. 

1             1 
.5  times.   6  times.   8  times.  9  times. 

12 
times. 

Recovered     .       12 

11 

2      '      1 

2            4            2            2 

1 

Died    .     .     . 

2 

10 

2 

1 

2 

2      '      1 

1 

0 

0 

Of  the  preceding  57  cases,  37,  or  64.9  per  cent,  recovered.  This  is  but 
1.1  per  cent,  below  the  general  average.  The  recoveries  of  those  who  had 
been  but  once  tapped,  amounted  to  85.71  per  cent.  even.  I  have  always 
regarded  a  single  tapping  as  favourable  on  the  whole,  since  it  generally 
implies  health  slightly  impaired,  and  the  other  advantages  mentioned  under 
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a  preceding  head  (No.  6).  Repeated  tappings,  on  the  contrary,  imply 
much  exhaustion  in  most  cases ;  though  not  in  the  three  above  mentioned 
as  9  times,  and  12  times  tapped. 

II.  The  Manner  in  which  the  Operation  is  Performed. — I  sliall 
consider,  under  this  head,  only  the  manner  in  which  the  pedicle  of  the  tumour 
was  managed,  and  the  question  whether,  before  closing  the  incision,  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  was  sponged  out,  and  whether  the  peritoneum  was  included 
by  the  sutures  closing  it. 

1.  Ilanagement  of  the  Pedicle. — I  here  distinguish  two  classes  of  cases. 

A.  Those  in  which  the  j^edicle  was  left  in  situ — whether  after  applying 
the  double  ligature  (Dr.  C.  Clay's  method),  and  which  is  brought  through 
the  lower  end  of  the  incision ;  or,  after  the  ligature  is  cut  close  (Dr.  T. 
Smith's  method). 

B.  Those  in  which  the  pedicle  is  kept  projecting  externally  through  the 
incision,  being  maintained  in  that  position  either  by  sutures,  needles,  or 
the  clamp. 

Of  14  cases  of  the  1st  class,  9  or  64.28  per  cent,  recovered. 
"  107       "       "       2d      "     75  or  70.09 

It  may,  however,  be  added  that  the  cases  in  which  the  clamp  was  applied 
were,  most  of  them,  operated  upon  by  experienced  operators,  especially  by 
I.  B.  Brown  and  T.  S.  Wells.  Recent  facts  lead  me  to  conclude,  however, 
that  Dr.  T.  Smith's  method  will  prove  to  be  the  best. 

2.  Was  the  Peritoneal  Cavity  sponged  out  before  closing  the  Incision  f — 
I  have  not  included  the  data  for  answering  this  question  in  ray  table  ;  but 
I  find  (omitting  all  the  cases  in  which  there  was  no  fluid  to  be  removed 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity)  that — 

Of  .50  cases  in  which  it  was  carefully  removed,  35  or  70  per  cent,  recovered. 
"   18        "         "         "  not  removed,  10  "  554       "  " 

3.  The  data  for  answering  the  inquiry  xchether  the  peritoneum  icas  in- 
cluded by  the  sutures  which  closed  the  incision,  are  also  here  omitted.  I 
found  that — 

Of  38  cases  in  which  the  sutures  or  needles 

were  passed  through  the  peritoneum,  27  or  71.05  per  cent,  recovered. 

Of  31  cases  in  which  the  peritoneum  was  not 

included,  .         .         .         .  \         .     23  "   74.19 

The  causes  of  death,  in  the  11  fatal  cases  out  of  the  38,  were  not  such 
as  to  be  referred  to  the  penetration  of  the  peritoneum  ;  and  I  think  T.  S. 
Wells'  reasons  for  including  that  membrane  (piite  conclusive. 

III.  The  after  Symptoms. — Many  of  the  succcssfuj  eases  will  be  noticed 
as  not  having  presented  a  single  bad  symptom  after  the  operation.  It 
(•aiinot,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  non-M,ppearanee  of  bad  symptoms 
during  the  first  two  or  three  days  that  the  case  will  recover.     The  proba- 
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bility  of  peritonitis  is  tlius  diminished,  but  not  necessarily  that  of  septicaemia 
or  of  exiiaustion. 

IV.  TuE  AFTER  Treatment. — The  data  on  this  subject  are  also  omitted 
in  the  present  statistics.  I  found  the  custom  of  givinj>-  powerful  doses  of 
opiates  after  the  operation,  on  the  decline  in  the  last  half  of  the  quadrennial 
period;  and  my  conclusion  on  that  point  is,  give  just  opiates  enough  to  allay 
pain,  as  it  may  rise,  and  to  secure  sleep,  and  no  more. 

New  Yokk,  Nov.  15,  1SG4. 


Art.  IX. — Remarks  on  the  Extraction  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  the  Ear. 
By  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

The  distinguished  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  October  number  of 
this  Journal,  has  advanced  views  as  to  the  proper  method  of  extracting 
foreign  bodies  from  the  ear,  which  it  is  believed  do  not  properly  represent 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  affections  of  this  organ. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  will,  therefore,  attempt  to  set  forth 
reasons  for  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  procedure  reconmiended  by 
Professor  Gross,  and  to  advocate  as  the  proper  method  that  one  which  is 
discarded  by  the  latter  writer,  viz.,  syringing  with  warm  water. 

Dr.  Gross  recommends  the  use  of  a  steel  and  inflexible  instrument,  al)out 
iive  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  very  light  and  delicate,  si)oon-shaped 
at  one  extremity,  and  furnished  with  a  little  tooth  or  pick  at  the  other. 
This  tooth  admits  of  an  easy  insinuation  between  tlie  foreign  substance  and 
the  auditory  canal ;  being  thus  inserted,  the  body  is  readily  jerked  out  by  a 
kind  of  lever  movement  with  the  handle  of  the  instrument. 

The  patient  inhales  chloroform  to  the  extent  of  entire  obliviousness,  and 
(quoting  verbatim),  the  Italics  being  ours,  the  writer  says  :  "For  a  number 
of  years  past  I  have  entirely  limited  myself  in  the  extraction  of  foreign 
bodies  from  the  ear  to  tJie  little  instrument  delineated  in  the  accomjMnying 
sketch.  *  *  The  operation  is  greatly  facilitated  if  there  is  a  clear 
ligM,  although  this  is  by  no  means  indispensable.  '^  ^  *  No  possible 
injury  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  meatus,  much  less  upon  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum,  if  proper  caution  be  used  in  the  management  of  the  pick.'' ^ 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  the  assertions  here  made,  for  they  seem  to 
the  present  writer  dangerous,  is  that  in  the  second  paragraph  just  quoted ; 
where,  in  effect,  there  is  said  to  be  no  necessity  for  illuminating  the  meatus, 
while  manipulating  with  a  sharp  instrument  passed  into  it.     The  use  of 
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the  instrument  recommended  by  T)r.  Gross  maj^  be  adraissilile,  if  a  jsrood 
light  can  l}e  thrown  into  the  external  auditory  canal,  by  means  of  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  ordinary  day  light,  reflected  from  a  concave  glass  mirror, 
attached  to  the  forehead,  leaving  the  hands  free  for  the  speculum  and  the 
pick  ;  but  without  such  an  illumination  it  would  seem  to  be  groping  in 
the  dark,  a  very  dangerous  way  of  manipulating,  and  a  cause  for  much  of 
the  malpractice  in  aural  surgery.  How  easy  it  would  be,  in  thus  doing, 
to  abrade,  we  will  not  say  perforate  the  membrana  tympani,  as  a  result  of 
not  exactly  calculating  the  depth  at  which  the  foreign  body  lay?  How 
easy  to  grasp  or  pick  into  the  integument  lining  the  canal,  with  this  deli- 
cafe  instrument?  The  slightest  injuries  to  these  parts  may  be  sufficient,  as 
every  surgeon  knows,  to  set  up  a  considerable  amount  of  inflammation. 
The  iocfus  erndihi>i  that  will  avoid  an  error  of  this  kind  must  be  very 
decided,  even  if  the  patient  be  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  which  is 
necessary  in  performing  the  operation  with  the  pick.  In  the  hands  of  so 
skilful  a  manipulator  and  operator  as  Professor  Gross,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  no  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  the  parts;  but  such  an  assertion 
would  hardly  be  justified  with  respect  to  the  majority  of  the  profession. 
Cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  occur  for  the  most  part  to  the  general 
practitioner,  who  has  very  rare  occasion  to  examine  or  treat  this  organ. 

The  case-book  of  every  surgeon,  and  all  the  works  on  aural  surgery,  con- 
tain warning  instances  where  great  damage  has  been  done  to  the  ear  by 
manipulating  in  the  dark,  with  delicate  as  well  as  rude  instruments. 

Even  the  simple  probing  the  ear  without  illuminating  it,  an  evil  practice 
to  which  many  surgeons  are  addicted,  is  often  very  painful,  and  generally  un- 
pleasant to  the  patient.  We  need,  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  ear,  a  method  which  can  be  .sff/fV?/ employed  by  the  general  practitioner, 
who,  perhaps,  sees  very  few  such  cases  in  a  lifetime.  Such  an  one,  it  is 
believed,  we  have  at  our  command,  in  the  use  of  the  syringe  and  warm 
water,  without  an  anaesthetic.  It  is  also  a  pleasant  method,  and  at  least 
comparatively  sure.  Professor  Gross,  however,  tells  us  that  it  is  "often 
tedious,  always  disagreeable,  aud  somrlimrs  xchoUy  inadequate.'^  As  to 
its  tediousness,  the  present  writer  has  only  to  say  that  he  has  in  several 
instances  removed  foreign  Ixidies  from  the  ear,  such  as  cherry-stones,  peas, 
wads  of  paper,  balls  of  cotton,  and  the  like,  by  means  of  a  very  few  injec- 
tions from  a  three  ounce  syringe.  It  certainly  cannot  be  as  disagreeable  a 
thing  to  submit  to  a  syringing  of  the  ear,  as  to  inhale  chloroform  or  ether 
to  a  fidl  anaesthetic  effect.  An  anroRthetic  will  never  be  needed  for  the  effectual 
performance  of  the  syringing,  uidess  previous  attem])ts  to  remove  the  body 
with  instruments  have  so  frightened  and  pained  (he  patient  as  to  cause  him 
to  dread  any  approach  to  the  ear. 

In  regard  to  the  adecpiacy  of  this  method  of  syringing,  Wildo,  Toynl)eo, 
mid  Von  Tniltsch  nil  agree  as  to  its  being  generally  sufficient.  I  have  yet 
to  n)c<'t  with  a  ciise  of  failure  (and  I  employ  no  other  means),  in  an  expc- 
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rience  reaching  over  a  considerable  variety  of  cases;  some  few  cases,  how- 
ever, have  demanded  some  time.  Moreover,  it  must  be  evident  from  the 
nature  of  things,  that  where  there  is  space  enough  between  the  foreign 
body  and  the  wall  of  the  meatus  to  allow  the  pick  to  be  inserted,  that  a 
stream  of  water  will  also  pass,  and  that  its  returning  wave  will  be  quite  as 
potent  and  delicate  a  movement  as  the  jerking  one  of  the  pick  in  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon.  If  the  body  be  so  wedged  in  as  to  leave  no  space  between 
it  and  the  canal,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  instrument  would  be  of  any 
peculiar  service,  without  great  risk  of  damage  to  the  drum  or  meatus.  In 
such  a  case  the  use  of  warm  water  would  still  be  indicated,  with  a  view  to 
relaxing  the  tissues  of  the  meatus,  and  thus  dislodging  the  body.  If  it 
were  a  porous  substance  which  we  were  attempting  to  remove,  the  water 
would  easily  permeate  and  dislodge  it. 

As  to  Von  Trolt.sch's  proposed  method  of  detaching  the  auricle  from  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  get  at  the  foreign  body  from 
behind,  Professor  Gross  is  undoubtedly  right  in  stigmatizing  it  as  absurd, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Von  Troltsch  only  recommended  the  pro- 
cedure in  case  of  a  failure  with  the  syringe,  and  that  he  has  not  yet  met 
with  a  case  requiring  any  other  means ;  with,  perhaps,  also  a  Daviel's 
spoon.  His  statement  is  as  follows  :  "  If  a  case  came  under  my  observa- 
tion, where  a  wedged-in  body  produced  such  symptoms,  that  an  energetic 
treatment  for  its  removal  were  indicated,  and  delay  as  above  recommended 
was  not  practicable,  I  should  hasten  to  remove  it  by  an  operation,"  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  operation. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  the  removal  of  insects  and  ear-wax,  a  subject 
which  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  article  of  which  a  review  has  been  attempted. 
Professor  Gross  recommends  first  suffocating  insects  by  dropping  in  of  oil 
or  water,  and  then  treating  them  as  any  other  extraneous  matter,  i.  e., 
removing  them  with  the  pick  or  curette.  They  can,  however,  be  removed 
by  the  same  manipulation  that  suffocates  them,  that  is,  the  injection  of 
warm  water.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  intervention  of  the 
pick  or  curette  is  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  their  entrance  into  the  canal ; 
one  or  two  injections  from  a  small  syringe  will  be  sufficient  to  remove 
them. 

As  to  plugs  of  inspissated  cerumen,  Dr.  Gross  states :  "  Ear-imx,  however 
hard,  or  however  firmly  impacted,  is  more  readily  renioved  with  such  an 
instrument  (the  pick  and  curette)  than  ivith  any  other  contrivance  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge.'"     (We  have  again  Italicized  the  quoted  passage.) 

During  the  past  ten  months,  the  writer  of  this,  at  his  ear  clinique  at 
the  infirmary,  has  caused  the  removal  of  plugs  of  impacted  ear-wax  in 
twenty-eight  cases,  with  a  considerable  number  at  his  office,  and  he  has  yet 
to  see  a  failure  of  the  procedure,  by  means  of  injections  of  warm  water ; 
neither  has  he  heard  any  complaint  from  patients  as  to  the  operation  being 
disagreeable.     Syringing,  where  the  drum  is  ulcerated  or  perforated,  how- 
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ever  carefully  done,  sometimes  produces  troublesome  vertigo,  l)ut  rarely 
where  the  canal  is  filled  with  impacted  wax. 

Dr.  J.  II.  Hinton,  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary,  has  had  forty-live  such 
cases,  during  the  same  time,  at  his  cliiiique,  and  he  has  authorized  me  to 
make  a  similar  statement  as  to  the  efficacy  of  syringing  in  his  cases.  Dr. 
Hint  on  also  remarks,  that  he  rarely  uses  any  other  means  for  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear.  As  to  the  safety  of  the  o})eralion,  if  we 
may  dignify  it  with  that  title,  compared  with  the  process  of  mining  out  the 
mass  with  the  little  pick,  each  member  of  the  profession  will  judge  for  him- 
self. That  syringing  out  a  mass  of  inspissated  cerumen  is  sometimes  a 
tedious  operation,  will  be  readily  admitted;  its  tediousness  may  be  avoided, 
however,  by  giving  the  patieut  an  alkaline  solution,  which  he  is  directed  to 
drop,  warmed,  into  the  meatus  a  few  times,  during  a  few  hours  before  the 
attempt  at  removal ;  the  mass  being  thus  softened,  will  coinc  away  wiih  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  syringing.  "Where,  however,  delay  is  not  )irac- 
tioable,  thorough  and  careful  injections  will  certainly  dislodge  and  remove 
the  mass  in  the  course  of  five  to  forty  minutes. 

The  appliances  for  syringing  the  external  meatus  need  only  be,  a  thiu 
bowl,  which  the  patient  holds  (irmly  under  the  auricle;  close  to  the  integu- 
ment, a  vessel  containing  clean  water  for  injecting,  and  an  ordinary  gutta- 
percha ear  syringe ;  perhaps  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  attach  to  its  nozzle 
a  bit  of  India-rubl)er  tubing,  which  can  be  inserted  deeply' into  the  meatus. 
The  auricle  should  be  pulled  in  a  line  a  little  backward  and  upwards,  with 
one  hand,  so  as  to  straighten  the  canal,  while  with  the  other,  the  syringing 
is  conducted.  Any  other  assistances,  such  as  ear-spouts,  basins  with  com- 
partments, will  hardly  be  found  necessary. 

The  rules  laid  down  l)y  Professor  Gross,  in  the  case  of  the  suspected  or  real 
l)resence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear,  are  certainly,  in  the  main,  worthy  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  practitioner,  as  we  should  expect  from  their 
author.  I  have,  however,  conceived  it  my  duty  to  protest  against  the  use 
of  his  pick  and  curette,  for  their  removal,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  more 
simple  plan  of  the  use  of  the  syringe  and  warm  water  is  always  aiiplicable 
and  always  safe. 


AuT.  X. — On  llic  Utiv.  of  Aniline  in  J/isfoloijical  Jirsranfics ;  with  a 
Meiltod  uj'  Jnvediyalini/  I  lie  JlislnliK/i/  aj'  (he  Ihtnian  Inltsdne,  and 
lit'inarkti  on  name  of  the  J'oints  to  he  Oh.^erred  in  the  Stiuhj  of  the 
J/iseaseil  Intestine  in  Cam])  Feerrs  and  J)i(urh<run.  I'y  J.  J.  WooD- 
WAiin,  -M.  1).,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

Since  July,  1M(;4,  I  have  made  consideralile  use  of  aniline  colours  in  my 
histological  sludics,  ami   liny  have  been  e.\tciisively  employed  in  the  inves- 
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ligations  carried  on  under  my  direction  for  the  microscopical  department  of 
the  Array  Medical  Museum.  As  the  use  of  these  colours  for  the  purpose 
of  staining  certain  parts  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  rendering  them  more 
visible,  appears  to  be  unknown  in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
from  the  journals  accessible  to  me,  is  imperfectly  understood  abroad,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  public  the  method  of  using  them,  employed 
in  the  laboratory  under  my  direction. 

The  samples  first  employed  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Genth,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  consisted  of  a  red  labelled  "  Fuchsin"  and  a  blue  labelled  "Bleu 
de  Lyon,  rothlich." 

Subsequently  similar  samples  were  obtained  of  J.  P.  Luhme  &  Co., 
No.  556  Broadway,  New  York,  from  whom  also  I  received  a  yellow  aniline 
colour. 

At  the  time  my  first  successful  experiments  were  made  I  was  not  aware 
that  any  attempts  had  been  made  to  utilize  aniline  colours  in  this  manner. 
Subsequently,  however,  I  observed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopical Science,  October,  1864,  p.  269,  a  paper  "On  Organic  Structure 
as  Illustrated  by  Means  of  Dyes,"  by  Walter  Abbey,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  in  which 
it  appears  that  that  gentleman  has  also  made  use  of  the  aniline  colours, 
though  in  a  difl'erent  manner  and  apparently  on  a  different  class  of  subjects  ; 
certainly  with  different  results  from  those  which  I  have  obtained. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Abbey  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  only 
one  yet  published  which  indicates  that  any  attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
direction.  Still  I  am  not  disposed  to  claim  originality  in  this  little  matter, 
as  it  can  scarcely  have  happened  that  so  obvious  a  method  has  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  the  continental  histologists. 

Mr.  Abbey  seems  to  have  used  alcoholic  solutions  of  magenta  and  of 
blue  aniline,  and  to  have  operated  chiefly  on  vegetable  tissues.  His  results 
appear  to  have  been  as  follows,  if  I  have  rightly  understood  his  somewhat 
discursive  paper  :  1.  The  magenta  solution  colours  neither  cell  nor  nucleus, 
but  only  "those  portions  of  'formed  matter'  which  come  under  the  head  of 
secondary  layers,"  its  staining  power  being  "as  great  as  that  of  carmine, 
and  still  more  limited."  2.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  his  second  variety  of 
blue  aniline,  for  the  first  he  tells  us  proved  "a  lamentable  yet  instructive 
failure,"  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  carmine,  colouring  the  same  tissues 
as  the  latter  does. 

In  opposition  to  these  results  I  have  obtained  the  following,  in  the  case 
of  the  animal  tissues,  in  the  investigation  of  which  only  I  have  been  con- 
cerned : — 

1st.  A  solution  of  either  the  red,  the  bine,  or  the  yellow  aniline  may  be 
made  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  red  and  yellow  dissolve  most  readily,  but 
the  blue  can  be  dissolved  sufficiently  by  the  somewhat  prolonged  action  of 
distilled  water,  and  subsequently  acidified.  These  solutions  act  almost  pre- 
cisely as  carmine  does  ;  namely,  they  colour  all  animal  cells  and  cell  deriva- 
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tives,  the  nuclei  darker  than  the  cells,  but  do  not  colour  tlie  matrix  or 
intercellular  material  in  which  the  cells  are  imbedded.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  ordinary  connective  tissue  the  branched  cells  are  delicately  tinted,  the 
oval  nuclei  deeply  so  ;  the  matrix,  whether  fibrous  or  homogeneous,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  not  coloured.  So  in  the  case  of  muscle  the  fibres  are 
all  coloured,  but  their  nuclei  more  deeply  so. 

These  solutions  are  more  rapid  and  more  uniform  in  their  action  than 
the  carmine  solution,  and  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  being  acid 
instead  of  alkaline ;  the  colour  produced  is  also  more  permanent  than  that 
of  the  carmine  solution. 

For  general  use  I  prefer  the  solution  of  red  aniline,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  satisfactory,  from  the  uniformity  of  its  action. 

2d.  I  have  also  used  simple  solutions  of  these  three  colours  in  distilled 
water.  These  solutions  answer  very  well  where  it  is  desired  simply  to 
colour,  without  at  the  same  time  rendering  the  tissues  more  transparent. 

They  are  especially  desirable  where  it  is  intended  to  colour  delicate  ele- 
ments floating  in  organic  liquids.  The  parts  coloured  are  the  same  as  in 
the  acetic  acid  solutions. 

3d.  Ethereal  solutions  may  be  employed  in  colouring  preparations  which 
are  intended  to  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  I  have  not  experimented 
largely  in  this  direction,  but  have  no  doubt  from  the  results  obtained  in 
making  preparations  of  diseased  intestine,  such  as  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed, and  from  some  few  sections  of  liver,  &c.,  that  an  extensive  appli- 
cation of  the  ethereal  solutions  may  be  made  to  objects  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  satisfactorily  shown  in  Canada  balsam. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  proceed  to  give  somewhat  in  detail  the 
method  employed,  under  my  direction,  in  the  investigation  of  the  intestine 
in  camp  fever  and  diarrhoea ;  my  object  in  making  this  exposition  at  the 
present  time  being  to  invite  others  who  may  have  leisure  to  repeat  the 
observations  on  these  important  subjects. 

The  earliest  detailed  investigations  into  the  pathological  histology  of  the 
intestine  in  the  camp  fevers  and  diarrhoeas  of  our  armies  during  the  present 
war  were  made  by  me,  at  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  in  the  fall  of  ISG'2, 
and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  points  which  I  had  up  to  that  time  established 
were  published  a  year  subsequently  in  my  book  on  Camp  Diseases  (pp. 
103  and  246).'  These  are  the  only  observations  on  this  subject  which  have 
hitherto  been  published,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  they  are 
the  only  ones  which  have  been  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  careful 
studies  which  have  recently  been  carried  on  under  niy  supervision  in  the 
microscopical  branch  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  by  Assistant  Sur- 

'  "Outlino.s  of  the  Cliief  Camp  Diseases  of  tlie  U.  S.  .Ariiiii's  as  Observed  during 
the  Present  War,"  hy  J.  J.  Woodward,  M.  D.  riiilailelpliia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  1863. 
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geon  E.  Curtis,  TJ.  S  A.  The  numerous  papers  contributed  to  the  Surgeon 
General's  office  during  the  last  three  years  contain  no  allusions  to  the 
subject. 

The  process  I  employed  in  my  early  observations  was  as  follows  :  The 
portion  of  the  intestine  intended  for  study  was  pinned  out  on  a  flat  piece 
of  cork,  and  permitted  to  dry  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  thin 
perpendicular  sections  were  then  cut  by  a  sharp  knife.  These  were  soaked 
out  in  a  watch-glass  with  distilled  water.  The  slices  were  then  transferred 
to  a  weak  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine  and  soaked  for  some  time  to 
colour  the  cell  nuclei,  after  which  they  were  treated  with  diluted  acetic  acid 
and  studied  with  a  two  inch  or  inch  objective  for  contours ;  with  a  fifth, 
for  histological  details.  Preparations  made  in  this  way  undoubtedly  permit 
most  of  the  details  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  diseased  intestines  to  be 
satisfactorily  observed.  The  method  is,  however,  liable  to  several  objec- 
tions. The  intestine  contracts  much  in  drying,  and  not  unfrequently  dries 
quite  out  of  shape,  so  that  sections,  though  carefully  made,  often  represent 
very  irregular  surfaces.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  cut  good  sections,  the 
layer  of  the  intestine  containing  the  follicles  often  chipping  off  before  the 
knife,  and  the  largest  section  attainable  not  being  much  over  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length.  The  sections  are  also  always  disfigured  more  or  less  by  oil- 
drops,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  colon.  Moreover,  if  the  sections  are 
preserved  for  comparison  with  others,  it  will  be  found  that  the  carmine 
gradually  loses  its  brilliancy  of  colour  and  the  preparation  much  of  its 
beauty,  the  bleaching  going  on  most  rapidly  if  the  piece  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light. 

After  the  association  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Curtis,  U.  S.  A.,  with  me  in 
these  studies  a  number  of  experiments  were  undertaken,  partly  at  his,  partly 
at  my  suggestion,  and  a  plan  was  finally  arrived  at  which  appears  quite 
satisfactory  in  its  results,  and  which  is  at  present  employed  by  him  in 
making  microscopical  preparations  for  the  museum. 

As  this  method  was  not  devised  at  once,  but  suggested  itself  by  degrees, 
and  after  the  failure  of  many  preliminary  efi"orts,  it  is  impossible  to  state 
the  precise  share  which  either  of  us  had  in  originating  it ;  it  is  our  joint 
work,  and  any  credit  which  may  attach  to  it  belongs  fully  as  much  to  him 
as  to  me. 

The  process  is  as  follows :  The  piece  of  intestine  selected  for  study  is 
first  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  The  solution  of 
nitric  acid  should  be  of  the  strength  of  two  or  three  drops  to  the  ounce  of 
distilled  water.  The  boiling  should  be  continued  from  two  to  five  minutes, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  piece. 

Boiled  preparations  do  not  shrink  as  much  in  drying  as  fresh  pieces,  and 
boiling  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  while  rendering  the  connective  tissue  transpa- 
rent, brings  out  the  cellular  elements  with  great  clearness.  That  the  boiling 
does  not  injure  or  materially  alter  the  structure,  except  by  the  transparency 
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it  gives  to  the  connective  tissue  matrix  is  easil}-  estai)lished  by  comparison 
with  fresh  preparations.  The  boiled  intestine  is  next  pinned  out  loosely  on 
a  flat  cork  and  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  macerated  in  ether  until 
every  trace  of  fat  is  removed.  For  this  purpose  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  will  answer  ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  allow  the  piece  to  remain 
somewhat  longer,  as  it  acquires  by  the  prolonged  action  of  ether  a  peculiar 
non-elastic  consistency,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  cutting  of  good  sections. 

The  sections  may  be  cut  by  means  of  any  of  the  machines  employed  in 
cutting  microscopical  sections  of  wood.  That  used  at  the  museum  is  a 
cylindrical  iron  table,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  round  hole,  through  which 
the  piece  intended  to  be  sliced  is  protruded  by  the  turns  of  a  screw.  Dr. 
Curtis  has  devised  a  little  contrivance,  by  means  of  which  this  apparatus 
becomes  very  efficient  in  making  intestinal  sections.  A  cylinder  of  wood  is 
carefully  fitted  into  the  central  hole  of  the  table,  so  as  to  be  protruded  by 
the  turns  of  the  screw  ;  this  cylinder  is  afterwards  split  perpendicularly  into 
two  halves,  each  of  which  is  notched  at  the  top  and  armed  with  two  jjins ; 
a  piece  of  intestine,  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  broad,  prepared  as  above  descriljed,  is  placed  in  the  notch,  between 
the  halves  of  the  cylinder,  and  fixed  in  position  by  the  pins  in  such  a  manner 
that  somewhat  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  breadth  of  the  piece 
protrudes  above  the  wood.  The  cylinder,  thus  armed,  is  slijjped  into  its 
place  in  the  table,  and  pushed  up  by  turns  of  the  screw  until  the  edge  of 
the  intestine  projects  slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  table,  when  a  slice  is 
cut  with  a  sharp  razor — subsequently  a  series  of  slices  are  cut  with  the 
razor — the  thickness  of  each  slice  being  determined  by  the  number  of  de- 
grees the  graduated  head  of  the  screw  is  turned.  The  piece  of  intestine 
and  the  razor  should  both  be  kept  wet  with  ether  during  the  operation. 
By  this  process  perfectly  clean  haudsome  i)erpendicular  slices,  half  an  inch 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  extreme  thinness,  may  be  cut 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  intestine.  Two  methods  may  now  be 
adopted  for  preparing  these  slices  for  examination. 

I.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  permanent  preparation,  the  thin  section  is 
transferred  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  red  or  blue  aniline,  and  after  soak- 
ing for  twenty-four  hours  is  transferred  to  turpentine,  and  finally  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam.  Preparations  made  in  this  way  have  the  advantage  of 
permanency,  and  if  successfully  made  arc  very  beautiful  for  study  with  low 
powers  (two  inch  or  inch  objectives);  but  the  minute  structure  is  no  longer 
recognizai>le.  The  outlines  of  the  follicles  of  Lioberkiihn,  of  the  solitary 
follicles,  of  the  muscle  of  IJriicke,  the  sul)nuicous  connective  tissue,  the  mus- 
cular and  the  peritoneal  coats  are  easily  recognized,  anil  any  tlccidod  struc- 
tural changes,  such  as  enlargement  of  the  solitary  follicles,  uUriation,  kc, 
are  admirably  displayed.  The  view  is  the  more  intclligiltlo,  as  the  dilVerent 
structures  receive  very  diU'erent  tints,  and  are  thus  all  the  more  readily 
discriminated.      But  the  cell  elements  of  the  follicles,  the  connective  tissue 
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cells,  the  fibres  and  nnclei  of  the  muscle,  &c.,  cannot  be  seen  in  slices  thus 
preserved,  which  are,  therefore,  fit  only  for  the  demonstration  of  the  general 
outlines  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved. 

II.  To  make  preparations  suitable  for  study  with  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope,  the  sections,  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  should  be  soaked  out 
in  a  feeble  solution  of  red,  purple,  blue,  or  yellow  aniline,  in  dilute  acetic 
acid.  The  soaking  should  last  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and 
the  coloured  solution  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  give  too  deep  a  tint 
in  this  time.  The  sections  thus  prepared  should  be  mounted  in  the  mother 
liquor,  in  glycerine,  or  in  Deane's  preservative  mixture  of  glycerine  and 
gelatine.  Perhaps  pure  glycerine,  rendered  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid, 
and  tinged  with  aniline,  is  the  best  material  for  mounting  these  sections. 

Sections  thus  preserved,  if  covered  with  a  sufficiently  thin  glass  cover, 
may  be  studied  satisfactorily  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  I 
have  in  my  possession  sections  cut  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Curtis,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  length,  cut  perpendicularly  through  all  the  several  coats 
of  the  intestine,  which  can  be  studied  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  with  one 
of  Tolles'  objectives,  of  one-tenth  or  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch  focal  length. 
Such  sections  are  indispensable  for  the  right  comprehension  of  the  minuter 
pathological  processes  involved  in  intestinal  diseases.  They  are  also  mag- 
nificent objects  for  the  lower  powers  (half  inch,  inch,  or  two  inch  objec- 
tives), far  excelling  the  balsam  preparations  in  beauty.  They  are,  however, 
liable  to  the  objection  that  sooner  or  later  they  share  the  fate  of  all  pre- 
parations mounted  in  fluid. 

1  will  conclude  this  paper  by  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  more 
important  anatomical  conclusions  to  which  the  studies  above  outlined  con- 
duct. 

As  to  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  intestine  the  only  points  of  importance 
noticed,  which  go  beyond  the  best  received  descriptions,  refer  to  the  muscle 
of  Brlicke.  This  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  delicate  muscle  placed  just  at  the 
base  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,  between  these  and  the  submucous  con- 
nective tissue.  Of  this  layer  Kolliker  says,*  that  in  the  small  intestine  it, 
"on  account  of  its  being  often  but  slightly  developed,  is  not  always  readily 
recognizable  in. man,"  and  in  the  colon,  "the  muscular  layer  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon  is  in  man  with  difficulty  perceptible,  but  is  decidedly 
present."^ 

In  our  preparations,  however,  this  muscle  is  invariably  well  defined,  both 
in  the  small  and  the  large  intestine  ;  perfectly  distinct  with  a  one-fifth,  it 
becomes  still  more  clearly  defined  with  a  one-tenth  or  one-fifteenth  of  an 
inch  objective.  It  is  composed,  as  described  by  Briicke  (on  animals  ?'^), 
of  two  layers  of  fibres,  one  longitudinal,  the  other  transverse. 

'  Manual  of  Human  Microscopic  Anatomy.  A.  Kolliker.  English  Edition  of 
1860,  p.  325. 

2  lb.,  p.  33G.  3  lb.,  p.  336. 
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I  have  observed  in  addition  the  fullowinji;  points  :  (a).  The  longitudinal 
and  transverse  layers  are  parallel  to  the  similar  layers  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  intestine.  That  is,  the  layer  next  the  bottoms  of  the  follicles  of 
Lieberkuhn  is  the  circular  one,  that  next  the  submucous  connective  tissue 
the  longitudinal. 

(6).  Id  the  colon,  at  least,  the  layer  next  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihu 
ap])ears  to  give  off  teat-like  processes  of  muscle,  which  connect  themselves 
with  tlie  sheaths  of  the  several  follicles. 

In  the  pathological  domain  some  of  the  histological  results  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(a).  The  thickening  and  softening  of  the  intestine,  common  to  so  many 
of  our  camp  diarrhoeas,  consist  essentially  in  a  multiplication  by  division 
of  the  cells  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  Our  observations  as  to  the 
structure  of  connective  tissue  accord  in  the  main  with  those  of  Virchow, 
inasmuch  as  we  find  in  the  normal  connective  tissue  corpuscles  of  the  sub- 
mucous layer  branched  generally  anastomosing  cells,  in  which,  by  means 
of  the  aniline  dye,  the  cells  can  be  readily  distinguished,  with  either  a  one- 
fifth  or  one-tenth  of  an  inch  olijective,  from  the  darker  coloured  oval 
nuclei  which  they  contain.  We  cannot  accord,  therefore,  with  those  Eng- 
lish observers  who  see  in  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  only  "nuclei,"  or 
"nuclear  bodies,"  or  ill-defined  masses  of  "germinal  matter." 

In  the  thickening  and  softening  of  the  intestine  of  diarrhoea  the  connec- 
tive tissue  cells  enlarge  and  multiply  by  division — hence  the  thickening ;  the 
fibrous  matrix  between  the  cells  being  meanwhile  encroached  on,  becomes 
granular  and  less  cohesive — hence  the  softening.  The  details  of  the  multi- 
plication are  most  satisfactorily  studied  with  the  higher  powers  (one-tenth 
or  one-fifteenth).  In  all  essential  points  the  process  corresponds  with  the 
multiplication  of  cartilage  cells.  In  extreme  cases  of  softening  the  cell 
multiplication  invades  the  elements  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  and  of  the 
muscular  layer  of  the  intestine. 

(6).  Two  forms  of  ulceration  of  the  colon  have  been  observed  by  us  in 
diarrhcjua.  In  the  first  the  ulceration  begins  in  the  solitary  follicles,  which 
enlarge  to  little  tumours  by  the  multii)licatiou  of  their  cell  elements  ;  burst, 
leaving  little  ulcers  which  subsequently  extend  by  burrowing  in  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue.  The  form  of  ulceration  here  referred  to  will  be 
found  described  in  some  detail  in  my  Camp  Diseases,  page  103. 

The  second  form  of  ulceration  begins  as  an  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  the 
mucuus  membrane,  and  subsequently  extends  without  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion or  condition  of  the  solitary  follicles.  This  form  is  apparently  the  rarer 
of  the  two.  The  method  by  which  the  ulcer  spreads  in  this  case  is  precisely 
tiie  same  as  in  the  other  variety.  There  is  constantly  a  progressive  multi- 
plication of  the  cell  elements  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  ulcer,  tho  bottom 
and  sides  of  wliicli  are  formed  of  ii  layer  of  small  round  granular  brood 
cells,  the  progeny  of  the  normal  elements.     Tliese  granular  brood  cells  (pus 
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corpuscles)  constantly  float  off  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  extension 
of  the  ulceration  is  due  to  the  loss  of  substance  which  thus  results. 

(c).  In  the  acute  dysenteric  process  which  sometimes  supervenes  during 
the  chronic  colitis  of  our  camp  diarrhoeas,  a  diphtheritic  or  croupous  layer 
not  unfrequently  coats  the  colon,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  the  whole 
alimentary  canal.  In  these  cases  sections  made  as  above  described  show 
the  diphtheritic  layer  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  brood  cells,  continuous  with 
the  more  or  less  completely  disorganized  mucous  membrane  below.  In 
cases  of  great  intensity  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  are  pushed  apart  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  cell  elements  of  the  connective  tissue  in  which  they 
are  imbedded,  the  epithelium,  lining  especially  their  superficial  portions, 
undergoes  cell  multiplication,  and  the  orifices  of  the  follicles,  the  epithelium 
lining  them,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  connective  tissue  in  which  they  lie, 
are  fused  together  into  an  inextricable  mass  of  granular  cells.  Without 
going  into  further  details  at  present  with  regard  to  this  process,  the  full 
description  of  which  would  require  an  elaborate  paper  and  careful  drawings, 
I  may  say  that  our  studies  at  the  present  time  justify  the  following  general 
conclusion. 

Pi'operly  made  perpendicular  sections  leave  no  doubt  that  the  cell  ele- 
ments of  the  diphtheritic  layer  in  croupous  injiammation  of  the  intestine, 
are  at  first  the  pr'ogeny  of  the  intestinal  epithelium,  or,  if  the  process 
continues,  of  the  connective  tissue  beneath  and  of  the  epAthelium  of  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkiihn. 

(d).  The  thickening  of  the  patches  of  Peyer,  and  of  the  solitary  follicles 
in  camp  fever,  it  is  shown  by  our  preparations,  is  not  limited  to  the  closed 
glands,  but  involves  the  submucous  connective  tissue  in  which  they  lie. 
Sections  cut  through  these  patches,  afford  the  amplest  evidence  that  the 
cellular  elements  in  these  thickenings  are  derived  by  cell  multiplication 
from  the  normal  elements  of  the  parts  involved.  The  sketch  of  the  pro- 
cess given  in  my  Camp  Diseases,  page  246,  corresponds,  in  all  essential 
points,  with  our  subsequent  observations. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  offer,  in  this  paper,  an  account  of  the 
pathological  histology  of  the  intestine  in  fever  and  diarrhoea.  This  I  hope 
to  lay  before  the  profession,  in  considerable  detail,  at  a  future  period,  in 
the  official  report  now  in  the  course  of  preparation.  My  object  at  present 
is  simply  to  invite  other  labourers  to  enter  the  field. 

I  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  several  successful  photographs  of  the 
preparations  above  referred  to  have  been  made  by  my  friends.  Assistant 
Surgeons  William  Thompson,  and  William  F.  Xorris,  U.  S.  A. 

These  photographs  are  very  satisfactory  as  representations  of  the  views 
given  by  moderate  magnifying  powers  (inch  and  half  inch).  The  extent 
of  the  applicability  of  the  process  to  the  high  powers  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Experiments  are  about  to  be  undertaken  on  this  subject,  in  the 
department  of  the  museum  under  my  direction. 
No.  XCYIL— Jan.  1865.  8 
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Art.  XI. — On  Iloi^pital  Gangrene,  and  Us  Efficient  Treatment.    By  John 
II.  Packard,  M.  D  ,  of  Philadelphia. 

During  the  past  four  months  it  has  been  my  duty  to  see  and  to  supervise 
the  treatment  of  a  great  number  of  cases  of  hospital  gangrene,  occurring  in 
two  of  the  large  military  hospitals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  The 
disorder  supervened,  in  almost  every  one  of  these  instances,  upon  gunshot 
wounds ;  it  presented  itself  in  different  grades  of  severity,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  original  injuries  varying  much  in  seat  and  importance.  From 
these  extensive  observations  I  have  been  led  to  adopt  very  positive  con- 
clusions as  to  several  points  in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  this  disease, 
which  I  think  it  but  right  to  lay  before  the  profession. 

Let  me  premise  by  saying  that  in  so  doing  it  is  not  my  object  to  claim 
originality  for  these  views,  although  some  of  them  have  never  met  my  eye 
in  print,  nor  do  I  know  of  their  being  held  by  others.  But  it  is  very 
possible  that  a  like  experience  may  have  brought  some  of  my  fellow- 
labourers  to  adopt  similar  ideas.  My  own  attention  was  strongly  directed 
to  the  subject  by  Lieut.-Col.  Le  Conte,  Medical  Inspector  U.  S.  A.,  who 
suggested  to  me  a  plan  of  treatment  based  upon  chemical  views.  This 
treatment,  simplified  as  experience  showed  it  could  advantageously  be, 
assumed  the  shape  to  be  presently  described. 

As  every  one  knows,  who  has  read  at  all  upon  military  surgery,  this  dis- 
ease has  prevailed  in  a  most  frightful  form  in  the  British  army,  and  in  some 
of  those  of  Continental  Europe,  at  dillerent  times.  Such  cases  as  are  de- 
scribed by  Blackadder,  Boggie,  and  Hennen,  by  Guthrie  and  Macleod,  have 
never  yet  come  under  my  notice,  probal)ly,  I  think,  because  of  the  unques- 
tionably superior  morale  of  our  army,  as  well  as  Ijy  reason  of  the  better 
quality  and  more  regular  supply  of  their  food.  But  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  identity  of  the  disease. 

Phenomena. — Any  open  wound  may  at  any  time  assume  this  character. 
A  suppurating  surface  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  seems  to  be 
requisite.  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  abscess  which  at  the  moment  of  its 
being  opened  was  the  seat  of  this  form  of  gangrene;  nor  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  me  to  see  a  wholly  healed  wound  break  out  again  with  it.  r>aal!y  the 
exposure  to  the  air  has  been  of  some  duration. 

Wounds  which  have  healed  to  a  mere  point  may  in  a  few  days  spread  to 
several  times  their  original  extent.  This  is  most  strikingly  .seen  in  super- 
ficial shell-wounds ;  in  one  case  of  this  kind  almost  the  whole  outer  half  of 
the  thigjj  was  tlins  converted  into  a  ghastly  and  most  offensive  ulcer. 

When  the  wound  which  begins  to  slough  is  somewhat  wide  and  shallow, 
the  skin  seems  to  melt  away  or  cave  in,  as  it  were,  at  the  edges  uf  the 
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chasm  ;  the  epidermis  around  the  margin  becoming  of  a  dead  pearly  white, 
while  the  skin  below  and  just  outside  shows  a  faint  pinkish  blush.  Another 
condition  is  apt  to  exist  in  deeper  wounds,  and  especially  in  sinuses,  the 
connective  tissue  sloughing  so  as  to  nndermine  the  skin,  which  may  or 
may  not  look  inflamed  and  unsound. 

A  grayish-yellow,  pultaceous,  and  horribly  offensive  material  fills  up  these 
sores,  and  flows  away  like  a  thick  purulent  discharge.  Microscopically 
examined,  however,  it  exhibits  none  of  the  characters  of  "laudable"  pus; 
consisting  merely  of  the  degenerated  connective  tissue  of  the  part,  with 
broken-down  pus-corpuscles  and  myriads  of  minute  oil-drops.  A  few  fine 
fil)res,  tangled  and  contorted,  are  seen,  and  sometimes  here  and  there  a  pus- 
corpuscle  less  degenerated  than  the  rest. 

Swelling  is  rarely  present  in  a  marked  degree,  unless  the  wound  passes 
through  a  fleshy  part,  such  as  the  arm,  calf,  or  buttock.  Another  local 
symptom,  especially  well  pronounced  in  such  cases,  is  a  pungent  heat,  the 
temperature  being  so  raised  as  to  be  actually  quite  unpleasant  to  the  hand. 
If  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  at  all  cool,  a  steam  arises  from  the 
surface  of  the  wound.  Xo  doubt  can  be  entertained,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
this  heat  is  the  result  simply  of  the  active  combustion  going  on  in  the  part. 
This  rise  of  temperature  I  have  noticed  to  be  confined  strictly  to  the  gan- 
grenous surface.  In  a  wound  of  large  size  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
one  portion  of  which  was  sloughing,  while  the  remainder  had  been  cleaned 
and  was  healthy,  the  difference  to  the  hand  held  over  each  part  successively 
was  most  striking.  Pain  may  be  wholly  absent,  but  I  have  also  seen  it 
severe  and  wearing.  The  cause  of  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
different  cases  I  do  not  know. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  offensiveness  of  the  discharge  from 
wounds  in  this  condition  of  gangrene.  There  is  a  peculiarly  nauseous 
smell  over  and  above  that  of  mere  putridity,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  rancid  state  of  the  oil-drops  mentioned,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  is  the  appearance  of  the  surface 
of  these  wounds  when  they  are  cleaned  out  by  vigorous  sponging.  A 
seeming  exuberance  of  pale  granulations,  often  resembling  the  surface  of  a 
bunch  of  small  hydatids,  is  presented.  But  so  far  from  being  exuberant, 
these  granular  prominences  are  merely  those  parts  not  yet  attacked  by  the 
sloughing,  and  they  protrude  simply  because  the  tissues  between  them  have 
been  destroyed. 

This  disorder  is  strictly  local,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Blackadder 
and  others.  It  may  exist  for  days,  and  destroy  tissue  to  a  wide  extent, 
without  affecting  the  constitutional  condition  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
But  this  is  only  the  case  in  men  previously  robust ;  generally  there  is 
more  or  less  irritative  fever,  according  as  the  system  is  more  or  less  readily 
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impressible.  Ollior  facts,  lujwever,  show  clearly  the  local  nature  of  the 
lesion.  One  wound  may  l)e  raiiidly  spreading  and  highly  offensive  while 
another  in  the  same  limb  is  healing  kindly.  Nay,  of  the  same  wound  one 
portion  may  be  granulating  and  filling  up,  while  the  remainder  of  it  is 
sloughing.  Should  am])utation  become  necessary,  the  stump  will,  if 
properly  made  and  treated,  do  as  well  as  in  any  ordinary  case. 

When  the  general  system  does  become  implicated,  it  is  by  reason  of  the 
exhausting  effect  of  the  local  action,  find  of  pain,  and  not  because  there  is 
anvthing  like  infection.  Perhaps  this  occurs  in  some  cases  which  pass 
into  a  t}phoid  state,  but  it  is  not  common,  and  certainly  not  essential. 

Causes. — This  disease  arises  ei)idcmically  in  hospitals,  in  single  wards, 
or  even  in  separate  tents.  Having  once  made  its  appearance,  it  spreads 
rapidly,  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  the  way  to  be  presently  pointed  out. 
It  is  surely  propagated,  wherever  the  same  sponges  or  basins  are  used 
indiscriminately  for  these  and  for  other  cases. 

But  these  facts  do  not  account  for  its  origination.  No  disease  could 
come  on  more  spontaneously,  to  all  appearances,  than  this  often  does — 
none  could  be  more  directly  traceable  to  contagion  than  it  is  in  many  cases. 
It  has  not  yet  been  observed  that  any  special  atmospheric  state  is  apt  to 
attend  its  appearance,  although  it  seems,  as  might  d  p7'ioin  have  been 
expected,  that  a  high  temperature  favours  the  putrescent  change.  Eight  or 
ten  very  marked  cases  have,  however,  occurred  under  my  own  notice  within 
the  past  week  (Oct.  20  to  Oct.  27)  at  the  Beverly  Hospital,  among  pa- 
tients in  tents,  and  in  a  location  seemingly  free  from  any  possible  hygienic 
disadvantage. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  grouping  together  of  grave  surgical 
cases,  and  especially  when  these  are  in  any  degree  overcrowded,  seems  to 
favour  the  breaking  out  of  this  affection.  But  on  the  one  hand  this  condi- 
tion may  exist  without  the  disease  arising,  and  on  the  other  the  disease 
may  be  developed  where  the  cases  are  mild  and  few.  In  the  spring  of 
18G3,  while  on  duty  as  a  visiting  surgeon  at  the  Satterlee  Hospital  in 
West  Philadelphia,  1  had  under  twenty  men,  all  convalescents,  in  a  ward 
calculated  to  accommodate  fifty,  and  yet  two  of  the  number  were  suddenly 
attacked  with  severe  sloughing  of  their  nearly  healed  wounds. 

r roynoiiis. — This  is  almost  always  favourable  as  regards  the  saving  of 
life — although  a  patient  worn  by  previous  disease  might  sink  under  the 
accession  of  this  new  burden.  Again,  the  wound  which  assumes  the  gan- 
grenous state  may  be  so  situated  as  not  to  admit  of  the  needful  treatment ; 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  taking  on  this  condition,  have 
in  my  experience  been  uniformly  fatal. 

This  disease  may  be  fatal  to  a  limit  which  Imt  for  it  might  have  been 
saved  ;  since  it  lays  bare  tendon.s,  bones,  nerves,  and  vessels,  often  involving 
the  two  former,  especially  in  necrosis.     Hemorrhage  is  less  common   in 
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these  cases  than  would  be  supposed ;  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  arapiUa- 
tion,  if  the  artery  concerned  can  be  cut  down  upon  and  ligated  higher  up, 
since  the  wound  so  made  will  do  well.  Such  a  course  could  not  be  pur- 
sued, were  the  disease  less  purely  local. 

Treatment. — There  are  two  indications  always  present  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  First,  all  the  putrid  and  putrescent  matter  must  be  removed  from  the 
wound.  Secondly,  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
sphacelation  or  necrosis,  into  which  the  tissues  will  surely  run  if  not 
checked. 

To  fulfil  the  first  indication,  the  forceps  are  sometimes  all  that  is  needed. 
!N[y  own  custom  is,  to  seize  a  portion  of  the  gangrenous  connective  tissue, 
and  then  twist  and  roll  it  up,  with  traction,  until  it  comes  away  as  far  as 
possible,  without  too  great  force.  Sometimes  it  will  either  break  or  come 
away;  but  if  it  still  resists,  it  must  be  cut  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors  (a 
bent  or  curved  pair  will  usually  answer  best),  or  with  a  knife.  This  must 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  until  all  the  tenacious  putrilage  has  been  re- 
moved.    Rough  sponging  will  still  further  cleanse  the  surface. 

Chloroform  or  ether  should  be  used  in  all  cases  where  there  is  much 
pain  or  tenderness  in  the  sore,  or  when  the  wound  passes  deeply  through  a 
thick  fleshy  part,  or  is  undermined  at  its  edges.  TJieichole  surface  of  the 
wound  should  be  reached  and  cleansed;  and  the  surgeon  has  not  done 
his  work  if  he  stops  short  of  this. 

It  will  do  no  harm,  after  this  cleansing,  to  "disinfect"  the  wound  by 
washing  it  with  the  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  with  bromine,  with  a  so- 
lution of  permanganate  of  potash,  or  with  any  other  preparation  of  the 
kind.  But  that  this  is  necessary  I  do  not  believe,  having  seen  cases  in 
which  it  was  omitted  do  perfectly  well.  The  thorough  cleansing  by  me- 
chanical means  is  the  main  thing  to  be  attended  to. 

As  to  the  second  indication,  it  is  to  be  met  simply  by  using  as  a  dressing 
a  preventive  of  oxidation.  Sugar,  a  hydrate  of  carbon,  which  does  not 
give  up  its  oxygen,  and  which  is  well  known  for  its  preservative  povvers  in 
the  case  of  meats  and  fruit,  is  admirable  for  this  purpose.  Powdered 
white  sugar  is  thoroughly  and  thickly  dusted  over  the  wound,  or  a  thick 
syrup  is  put  on  like  any  other  wet  dressing,  by  saturating  clean  rags  with 
it.  I  prefer  the  former  method,  the  sugared  surface  being  covered  with 
wet  lint  or  rags,  kept  in  place  by  adhesive  plaster,  or  by  strips  of  bandage 
tied  just  tightly  enough  to  keep  their  place. 

Coal-oil,  turpentine,  or  any  other  carbo-hydrogen,  if  pure,  would  answer, 
but  the  sugar  is  less  offensive,  and  does  not  give  pain.  A  mixture  of 
pulverized  charcoal  with  the  sugar  answers  very  well  when  the  odor  does 
not  quickly  disappear  after  the  cleansing. 

I  believe  that  wounds  still  healthy  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  foul 
and  gangrenous  from  the  neighbourhood  of  those  which  are  in  the  latter 
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state,  by  the  use  of  sugar  or  any  pure  carbo-liyilrogen  as  a  dressing,  and 
that  the  spread  of  hospital  gangrene  in  a  ward  may  be  thus  checked. 

The  cleansing  may  have  to  be  repeated  once,  perhaps  in  some  cases  twice, 
before  the  wound  assumes  a  healthy  as])ect,  but  whenever  the  whole  surface 
can  be  gotten  at  the  first  time,  this  will  probably  Ije  sufficient.  To  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  by  contagion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each 
case  should  have  a  special  sponge  and  basin  set  apart  for  itself,  and  that 
these  articles  should  be  regularly  and  thoroughly  cleansed  after  each  dress- 
ing.    Boiling  water  will  eftect  this. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  other  plans  of  treatment  in  use  for  this  disorder 
can  scarcely  be  omitted. 

Powerful  irritants,  such  as  the  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  or  the  actual 
cautery,  have  been  much  employed.  They  depend  for  any  good  they  may 
do  upon  the  destruction  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  the  chance  that  the 
ensuing  inflammation  may  not  take  on  a  gangrenous  form.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  some  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  life  has 
been  lost  as  the  consequence  of  this  cruel  and  random  style  of  practice, 
although  men  have  recovered  in  spite  of  it. 

Strong  astringents,  vegetable  or  mineral,  have  been  used  by  some  sur- 
geons ;  the  persulphate  and  perchloride  of  iron  are,  I  believe,  the  latest 
and  most  favourite  of  these  articles.  Although  more  rational  than  the 
former  plan,  this  is  an  inefficient  one  in  many  cases,  and  is  always  more  or 
less  painful.     It  is  besides  much  less  cleanly  than  the  one  I  have  advocated. 

Bromine,  so  successfully  used  by  Dr.  Goldsmith  in  the  western  military 
hospitals  in  this  country,  is,  like  chlorine  and  iodine,  a  powerful  disinfect- 
ant. But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  the  preliminary  cleansing, 
described  by  Dr.  G.,  to  which  the  benefit  was  really  due. 

Fermenting  poultices  are  simply  nasty,  and  at  the  same  time  useless. 

Constitutional  treatment  cannot  be  expected  to  check  the  disease,  al- 
though it  is  sometimes  indicated  by  incidental  sym|)toms,  and  is  of  course 
in  so  far  beneficial. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  it  may  be  right  for  me  to  repeat  that  Dr.  Le 
Conte  suggested  to  me  the  mode  of  treatment  which  has  been  set  forth;  his 
idea  was  that  after  the  cleansing,  the  permanganate  of  potash,  in  solution, 
should  l)e  thoroughly  applied  to  destroy  any  remaining  putrilage,  and 
afterwards  the  sugar.  Practical  experience  convinced  me  of  the  value  of 
this  plan,  ba.sed  upon  chemical  principles;  and  it  was  the  want  of  a  su})ply 
of  the  solution  of  the  permanganate,  which,  compelling  the  omission  of  the 
scf'ond  step  of  the  treatment,  proved  it  to  be  unnecessary. 

In  a  notice  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  "Uoi)ort  on  Hospital  Gangrene,"  etc., 
by  Dr.  W.  F.  Atlee,  of  this  v\\y,  pulili.-licd  in  tiiis  Journal  Tor  Jan.  ISlU, 
the  foUowiiiir  remarks  occur: — 
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"We  ourselves  have  bad  to  treat  hospital  gangrene,  and  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  following  local  treatment:  The 
putrid  tissues  were  thoroughly  removed  ;  infiltration  of  the  unhealthy  se- 
cretions among  the  muscles  and  under  the  skin  was  prevented  by  the 
proper  application  of  bandages,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  white  sugar 
was  poured  upon  the  sore.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  effect  produced  by 
this  treatment;  we  are  certain  that  we  should  not  have  any  reason  to  be 
so  at  another  time,  or  in  other  places.  Circumstances  vary  cases  of  dis- 
ease as  of  everything  else;  they  make  them  curable  by  simple  syrup,  or  by 
the  application  of  a  simple  ointment,  or  so  violent  as  to  defy  the  actual 
cautery,  and  nitric  acid,  and  also,  it  is  most  likely,  bromine  itself." 

The  diflference  between  these  views  and  those  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
paper  we  conceive  to  be  evident.  Remove  the  existing  putrilage,  and  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  more,  and  the  disease  is  cured.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  had  my  able  friend  just  quoted  followed  out  his  theory  and  his  prac- 
tice to  their  full  extent,  he  would  have  given  the  plan  he  so  sparingly  com- 
mends his  hearty  indorsement.  Having  been  myself  an  observer  of  the 
epidemic  of  hospital  gangrene,  which  occurred  at  the  Satterlee  Hospital  in 
West  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1863,  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
passage  above  quoted,  I  know  that  the  disease  as  it  then  presented  itself, 
and  that  which  has  come  under  my  notice  this  summer,  are  one  and  the 
same.  And  I  know  that  worse  cases  than  have  yielded  to  the  simple 
treatment  I  have  advocated  did  not  occur  in  that  epidemic;  I  believe  that 
worse  cases  could  not  anywhere  be  found  unless,  among  men  of  debauched 
lives  and  ruined  constitutions,  the  local  poison  were  supplemented  by  an 
utterly  depraved  systemic  state.  Under  such  circumstances,  however,  we 
go  beyond  mere  hospital  gangrene,  which,  as  has  been  before  argued,  is  a 
strictly  local  disease;  it  may  even  be  cured,  in  spite  of  other  lesions  severe 
enough  to  destroy  life. 

I  beg  to  be  excused  for  again  urging  the  conviction  that  although  hos- 
pital gangrene  may  disappear  under  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery,  of  nitric 
acid,  or  of  bromine,  the  happy  issue  is  in  such  case  in  spite  of  the  remedy, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  it;  that  the  cure  consists  in  the  removal  of  all 
the  sloughing  and  dead  tissues,  and  Vae  prevention  in  opposing  oxidation 
by  means  of  a  dressing  with  any  substance  which  either  contains  no  oxy- 
gen or  which  will  not  give  it  up.  Once  more  I  must  express  the  entire 
confidence  which  a  very  extended  observation  has  led  me  to  bestow  upon 
this  theory,  and  the  resulting  line  of  practice. 

Philadelphia,  October  28,  1S64. 
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Art.  XII. — Modification  of  TeaWs  Flap  Operation  in  Amputation. 
By  E.  P.  Bennett,  M.  D.,  Daubury,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Teale's  operation  for  amputation  by  the  rectangular  flap  is  in  many 
cases  a  valuable  improvement;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  long  flap  in  ampu- 
tations of  the  thigh  should  be  taken  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  limb 
instead  of  the  anterior.  When  taken  from  the  posterior  part  the  weight 
of  the  limb,  as  it  rests  on  the  pillow,  tends  to  keep  the  flaps  in  apposition ; 
the  limb  rests  on  a  sound  surface,  and  is  easily  exposed  for  dressing 
and  cleanliness.  On  the  contrary,  when  made  from  the  anterior  surface 
(as  recommended  by  Mr.  Teale),  the  weight  of  the  limb  rests  upon  the 
cut  surface,  or  rather  the  line  of  the  cut,  which  tends  to  separate  those 
surfaces,  especially  when  the  patient  is  restless  and  moves  the  limb  much. 
It  is  also  more  difficult  of  access  for  dressing  and  cleanliness,  two  very  im- 
portant considerations.  In  amputating  the  limb  of  a  boy  aged  nine  years, 
of  scrofulous  constitution,  I  operated  in  this  manner,  making  a  very  nice 
stump,  and  completely  covering  the  end  of  the  bone  with  a  good  posterior 
flap,  thereby  rendering  the  bone  (already  predisposed  to  disease)  less  liable 
to  take  on  diseased  action.  In  operating  below  the  knee,  of  course  the 
flap  must  come  from  the  pc^terior  surface  of  the  limb,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

Da.vbury,  Conn.,  October  26,  1864. 
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Art.  XIII. — Summary  of  the  Tj-ansactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians 

of  Philadelphia. 

1864.  June  1.  On  the  Proper  Designation  of  the  Present  Epidemic. 
(Cerebrospinal  Meningitis.) — Dr.  Alfred  Stille  read  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject : — 

The  different  and  opposing  views  which  have  been  talvcn  by  Fellows  of 
the  College  respecting  the  nature  and  the  appropriate  name  of  the  fatal 
epidemic  which  has  prevailed  in  this  city,  and  in  various  other  localities, 
induce  me  to  attempt  a  more  exact  determination  of  both  than  I  was  able 
to  do  in  the  few  verl)al  remarks  which  I  made  at  a  former  meeting,  when 
reporting  a  case  of  the  disease  which  had  fallen  under  ray  observation. 

The  scientific  nomenclature  of  diseases  is  apt  to  reflect  the  dominant 
pathological  ideas  of  the  time,  while  their  popular  appellations  are  still 
more  generally  derived  from  the  salient  symptoms  wbich  characterize  them. 
The  latter  are  therefore  more  constant,  in  general,  than  the  former.  But, 
as  pathological  science  advances,  there  is  a  slow  and  gradual,  but  still  an 
uninterrupted,  tendency  to  replace  popular  by  scientific  names — names  which 
express  the  essential  constitution  of  diseases,  and  their  relation,  therefore, 
to  others  which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  same  nature,  and  require,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  same  methods  of  treatment.  When,  therefore,  a 
disease  is  met  with  which  at  first  appears  to  be  unlike  others,  it  is  natural 
and  proper  provisionally  to  distinguish  it  by  a  name  representing  its  most 
striking  and  constant  phenomenon  ;  but  as  soon  as  its  nature  is  determined, 
and  its  analogies  established,  it  is  equally  natural  and  proper  to  bestow 
upon  it  a  title  which  shall  express  its  affiliation  with  affections  already 
belonging  to  the  nosological  family.  Thus,  "black  tongue"  becomes  "epi- 
demic erysipelas;"  "black  leg"  is  found  to  be  a  form  of  "scurvy;"  "sum- 
mer complaint"  is  "cholera  infantum ;"  "child-crowing"  is  "laryngismus 
stridulus;"  and  scores,  or  even  hundreds,  of  similar  examples  might  be 
cited,  if  they  would  not  readily  occur  to  every  educated  physician. 

There  are  diseases  totius  siihstantise,  which,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  invade  the  whole  economy,  are  concluded,  upon  good  grounds,  to  ori- 
ginate in  the  blood,  and  which  more  or  less  confine  their  effects  to  functional 
disorders  generated  by  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid.  There 
are  others  which,  originating  in  the  same  manner,  occasion  certain  special 
lesions  of  the  solids.  There  are  others,  again,  which  commence  by  local 
disorders,  and  in  their  progress  implicate  the  whole  organism  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  For  the  last  mentioned,  a  title  expressive  of  their  local 
origin  is  universally  admitted  to  be  appropriate.  For  the  second,  it  is  usual 
to  select  a  name  which  shall  denote  their  double  characteristic  of  being  a 
general  disease  with  a  specific  anatomical  character.  But  in  the  case  of 
diseases  without  anatomical  localization,  a  term  expressive  of  their  charac- 
teristic symptomatic  expression  forms  the  nearest  approach  to  an  accurate 
designation. 

Typhus  fever  belongs  to  the  last  category.  It  is  the  peculiar  product  of 
a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  the  child  of  famine  and  decay — of  causes,  in  a 
word,  which  tend  to  prevent  the  proper  renewal  of  the  organic  elements  of 
the  body,  and  to  cause  their  retention  within  the  economy  as  effete  organic, 
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and  tliereforo  poisonous,  matters.  It  occasions  no  local  lesion,  bnt  affects  the 
totality  of  the  ortrans  njion  whose  action,  according  to  a  certain  manner,  life 
depends.  The  name,  therefore,  which  it  most  aii]iropriately  bears,  denotes 
its  most  characteristic  phenomenon,  the  tyi)hous  quality  of  all  its  symptoms. 

Typhoid  fever  includes  other  elements.  In  addition  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  those  which  belong  to  typhus,  it  presents  symptoms  of  intestinal 
disease,  and  corresponding  lesions.  At  one  time,  it  will  be  remembered, 
these  lesions  were  held  to  be  the  source  of  the  local  and  general  phenomena 
of  the  disease,  and  it  was  consequently  termed  entero-mesenteritis.  But 
further  observation  showed  that  a  fatal  termination  of  an  attack  might 
occur  before  any  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands  had  taken  jjlace,  and  conse- 
quently that  this  ulceration  was  a  consequence  of  the  essential  morbid 
process  of  the  disease,  and  not  its  effect.  The  theory  that  the  symptoms, 
as  a  whole,  originated  in  the  intestinal  lesion  could  no  longer  be  sup])orted; 
and  more  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  qualiiy  of  the  syuiptoms 
themselves,  which  were  evidently  typhoidal  and  febrile,  the  affection  acquired 
the  name  of  typhoid  fever.  But  this  step  was  towards  the  opposite  extreme, 
for  the  new  name  had  no  reference  to  the  anatomical  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  alteration  of  the  mesenteric  and  intestinal  glands.  A  further 
modification  of  the  nomenclature  was  therefore  demanded.  As  all  my 
hearers  know  very  well,  Dr.  Wood  proposed  the  terra  enteric  fever,  and  its 
general  adoption  at  home  and  abroad  proves  that  it  expresses  better  than 
any  former  denomination  the  peculiar  double  character  of  the  disease.  That 
it  is  open  to  criticism,  I  presume  its  distinguished  author  will  concede;  but 
it  is  very  certain  that  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  merit  of  describing 
the  affection  to  which  it  is  applied — its  essential  lesion  and  its  prominent 
sym])tom.  In  this,  as  in  all  diseases  which  present  a  definite  anatomical 
character,  the  lesion  represents  the  body,  or  material  element  of  the  disease, 
while  the  predominant  symptom  typifies  its  immaterial  and  vital  manifesta- 
tion. The  two  together  constitute  the  most  perfect  image  we  can  conceive 
of  the  disease  in  its  totality. 

These  remarks  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  I  think 
the  epidemic  disease  of  the  winters  of  1863  and  1864  should  be  named.  If 
it  possesses  a  distinct  anatomical  character,  let  that  be  the  ground  of  its 
title  ;  if  it  does  not  present  such  a  lesion,  but,  in  its  stead,  a  constant 
symptom,  let  that  symptom  confer  its  name  upon  the  affection.  Or  if  any 
lesion  and  symptom  can  be  found  in  constant  union,  let  them  jointly  be  used 
to  designate  it. 

A  year  ago  a  pa])er  was  read,  by  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  disease  was  unknown  in  Euro]ie;  that  the  only  account 
of  it  to  be  found  is  an  imperfect  description  gi^^en  of  it  by  a  number  of 
physicians  of  New  England,  between  1SU7  and  1816;  that  "Dr.  Gallup 
gave  the  name  of  spotted  fever  to  it;"  and  that  "this  designation  should 
be  retained,  inasmuch  as  it  is  drawn  from  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
symptoms  of  a  disorder  which  offers  no  ])eculiar  anatomical  lesions."  I 
feel  very  douljtful  whether  my  e.Kcellent  friend,  the  author  of  that  paper, 
would  now  re])eat  the  statements  which  he  then  made,  evidently  without 
having  consulted  the  most  important  original  histoi'ies  of  the  New  England 
epidemics,  and  when,  as  the  disease  was  entirely  novel  to  himself,  his  know- 
ledge of  it  had  not  been  thoroughly  matured.  I  propose,  by  a  reference  to 
the  )»ul)lished  records  of  its  history,  to  show,  1st,  that  the  disease  is  not  cor- 
rectly nameil  ^jtol  led  fever  ;  and  2(1,  that  its  proper  title  h  epidemic  nunin- 
<jili>i,  or,  if  it  l)e  jireferred,  cerehro-spiiiol  )ne»ii)</i/i.'<.  An  enumeration  of 
proofs  may  not  jiresciil  the  interest  of  a  discussion  in  whicii  allirniative  and 
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negative  arguments  are  debated,  but,  where  the  question  to  be  decided  relates 
to  opinions  which  have  passed  into  judgments,  it  is  perhaps  the  shortest 
and  most  conclusive  method.  I  shall  proceed,  then,  first,  to  show  by  cita- 
tions from  authors  who  wrote  upon  the  first  epidemic  in  the  United  States, 
that  they  either  testify  directly  against  the  application  of  the  terra  "spotted 
fever"  to  this  disease,  or  else  show  that  spots  were  neither  an  invariable, 
nor,  in  some  epidemics,  even  a  frequent  symptom. 

Dr.  Nathan  Strong,  Jr.,  says  "these  spots,  which  in  1806-7  marked 
almost  every  case,  in  1808-9  were  rarely  observed."  The  spots,  he  also 
remarks,  "gave  rise  to  the  name  petechial  ov  spotted  fever,  which  has  been 
very  generally,  though  very  improperly,  applied  to  the  disease.^^ 

Dr.  North,  referring  to  petechiae,  remarks:  "This  symptom  does  not 
occur  so  often  as  the  name  which  this  disease  has  obtained  would  lead  one 
to  expect.  .  .  .  They  are  by  no  means  a  constant  or  a  frequent  symptom." 
(p.  129.)  Dr.  Lyman,  after  describing  the  mulberry  rash,  petechias,  and 
vibices,  adds  :  "  There  are,  however,  some,  even  among  the  fatal  cases, 
without  any  such  appearances  on  the  skin."  Dr.  Woodward,  describing 
a  second  occurrence  of  the  epidemic,  remarks:  "An  eruption  on  the  skin 
so  seldom  appeared,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  considered  a  characteristic 
symptom  of  the  disease."  In  the  report  of  Drs.  Haskell,  Spooner,  and 
Holmes  it  is  stated  :  "But  neither  the  spots  nor  the  eruptions  are  insepa- 
rably connected  with  this  disease."  Dr.  Fiske  says  :  "An  eruption,  which 
the  name  of  this  disease  seems  to  imply,  is  not  a  constant  attendant  upon 
it."  Dr.  Arnell  testifies  that  the  spots  "are  not  always  a  constant  attend- 
ant upon  the  disease."  All  of  this  testimony  is  contained  in  the  valuable 
little  volume  published  by  Dr.  North  in  1811. 

An  earlier  treatise,  although  first  published  in  1813,  is  the  report  to  the 
]\Iassachusetts  Medical  Society,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  physicians  no 
less  eminent  than  Thomas  Welsh,  James  Jackson,  and  John  C.  Warren. 
They  devote  a  section  of  their  report  to  discussing  "the  name  and  charac- 
ter of  the  disease,"  and  introduce  it  with  the  following  words :  "This  disease 
has  been  called  spotted  or  petechial  fever.  The  name  has  been  considered 
improper  by  most  medical  men  who  have  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
subject."  Among  their  conclusions  from  the  discussion  is  this  one  :  "In  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  cases  there  are  not  discovered  either  spots 
or  eruptions.  Indeed,  if  we  except  some  slight  appearances  on  the  inside 
of  the  elbow-joint,  and  in  similar  places,  which  very  probably  are  to  be 
attributed  to  sweating,  such  sjxjts  and  eruptions  are  comparatively  rare.''^ 
(p.  158.)  In  their  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  affection,  they  also 
say  :  "It  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  subjects  the 
skin  is  affected  with  spots  and  eruptions.  Under  the  observations  of  some 
gentlemen  they  have  been  very  rare.  One  remarks  that  in  eighty  cases, 
among  which  twenty  were  very  severe,  he  had  seen  only  four  instances  in 
which  spots  or  eruptions  of  any  kind  had  taken  place ;  and  he  adds  that 
these  had  not  been  the  worst  cases  under  his  care."  (p.  132.) 

A  scarcely  less  meritorious  paper  is  entitled  "Remarks  on  the  Spotted 
Fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  Year  1809.  By  Dr.  Henry 
Fish."  It  is  equally  emphatic  regarding  the  inconstancy  of  the  symptom. 
"  Petechife,  or  livid  spots,  from  which  spotted  fever  has  derived  its  name, 
did  not  occur  in  one  case  of  this  epidemic  before  death;  after  it,  they  were 
noticed  in  several."  (p.  32.) 

A  writer  in  the  Xew  England  Journal,  for  1814,  has  the  following 
remarks  :  "Considerable  misapprehension  has  arisen  from  the  very  name  of 
'spotted  fever;'  for  though  the  word  spotted  is  a  fair  equivalent  to  the  word 
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petechial,  ...  yet  spots  of  a  nature  to  attract  notice  are  often  wantiuo;  in 
five  cases  out  of  six,  and  sometimes  in  a  larger  proportion.  Hence  well- 
informed  practitioners  of  all  descriptions  are  dissatisfied  with  the  name." 
(p.  167.)  Dr.  Gallup,  so  far  from  having  given  this  name  to  the  disease, 
and  writing  after  it  had  become  familiar,  says  distinctly  :  "  The  eruption, 
which  has  given  a  name  to  this  disease,  is  not  a  constant  attendant.  .  .  . 
The  proportion  of  cases  which  had  distinct  eruptions  may  be  estimated  at 
one-si.xth."  (p.  232.)  Unless  upon  the  etymological  i)rinciple  in  Incus  a 
non  hicendo,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  propriety  of  calling  a  disease 
spotted  fever  which,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  ))resents  no  spots  at  all, 
and  which,  furthermore,  is  less  a  fever  than  an  inflammation,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  presently  to  demonstrate.  The  citations  which  have  been  made 
suffice  to  prove  that  they  who  had  the  best  opportunities  for  witnessing  the 
earlier  ravages  of  the  disease  in  this  country,  and  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  all  its  phases,  pronounced  "spotted  fever"  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  less 
so  now  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago. 

Many  years  passed  away  and  no  return  of  the  eiiidemic  was  recorded. 
Meanwhile,  thanks  to  the  publications  of  J)r.  (jfevhard  and  other  physicians, 
the  two  great  idiopathic  fevers  were  distinguished  from  one  another,  and 
estal)lished  as  the  only  two  continued  fevers  of  a  grave  type  occurring  in 
northern  latitudes.  Meanwhile,  too,  pathological  anatomy  became  more 
generally  cultivated,  and  the  spinal  marrow,  whose  functions  had  been 
previously  ignored  or  unknown,  was  admitted  to  be  an  organ,  and  not  a 
subordinate  one  either,  but  an  organ  to  which  the  brain  itself  is,  after  all, 
a  mere  appendage.  From  1842  to  1850  the  disease  we  are  considering 
prevailed  in  the  southwestern  States.  It  was  there  carefully  studied  by  not 
a  few  physicians,  and  although,  "in  numerous  instances,"  "  petechia?  and 
ecchymoses"  were  observed,  and  also  "an  eruption  resembling  nettle  rash," 
and  "an  efflorescence  not  unlike  that  of  scarlatina,"  no  one  appears  to  have 
called  it  "spotted  fever." 

Finally,  the  disease  having  again  made  its  appearance  for  a  short  time 
in  ]\Iassachusetts  and  New  York  in  1850—51,  the  present  epidemic  took  its 
rise  in  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  last  named  State  in  1857,  and 
has  since  travelled  chiefly  in  a  southwardly  direction  as  far,  at  least,  as  North 
Carolina.  In  this  extensive  and  disastrous  progress  it  has  been  carefully 
watched  by  a  large  number  of  physicians,  and,  so  far  as  T  can  learn,  none 
have  described  it  as  "  spotted  fever"  in  any  published  writing,  except  Pr. 
Gerhard,  with  some  other  ))hysicians  of  this  city,  and  Surgeon  Wales,  U.  S. 
N.,  stationed  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

From  these  notices,  although  very  brief,  it  must,  I  think,  be  concluded 
that  spots  of  no  description,  petechial,  rubeolons,  roseolous,  or  other  can 
1)e  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  that  consequently  a  name 
derived  from  so  inconstant  a  svmptoni  must  be  regarded  as  inap])ropriate. 
As  for  the  particular  name  whicli  it  is  sought  to  attach  to  this  ailection,  it 
is  already  appropriated  by  another  in  which  the  spots  really  are  a  charac- 
teristic symptom.  I  refer  to  typhus  fever,  a  spotted  fever  in  the  true  and 
literal  sense  of  the  term,  and  which  more  than  a  century  ago  received  that 
name  in  England  from  several  of  its  historians.  In  Germany,  also,  it  was 
known  by  a  title  which  means  exactly  spotted  fever  (Flecken  Fieber). 
Petechial  and  ecchymotic  spots  do  not  belong  essentially  and  exclusively 
to  any  disease,  but  to  a  particular  condition  of  the  blood,  and  perhaps  of 
the  solids  also,  which  may  be  ]iresent  in  almost  every  alfection  involving 
the  whole  system,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  tlie  eruptive  fevers,  yellow  fever, 
scurvy,  purpura,  and   many  others.     The  disease  whii.-U  we  are  considering 
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would  be  singHlar  indeed  if  it  ran  so  remarkable  a  course  and  presented 
such  peculiar  symptoms  as  it  usually  does,  without  possessing  some  element 
better  fitted  to  giving  it  a  name  than  an  eruption  which  does  not  exist  in 
half  the  cases.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  symptoms  and  what 
lesions  characterize  it  so  frequently  as  to  entitle  them  to  confer  a  name  upon 
it,  and  I  again  resort  to  the  historical  documents  which  have  been  already 
cited,  requesting  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  disease  continued  to  be  called  "  spotted  fever"  for  convenience  sake,  its 
scientific  position  as  a  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  was  perfectly  well  under- 
stood. 

Dr.  North  mentions  "among  the  more  unusual  symptoms  of  the  fever," 
a  "  dilatation,  and  in  some  a  contraction  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes ;  blind- 
ness in  some,  in  others  double  or  treble  vision  ;  a  drawing  back  of  the 
head,  with  a  kind  of  clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  veck.^^  President 
Fitch  speaks  of  "  pain  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  often,  and 
the  head  is  in  many  instances  inclined  backwards.''''  Dr.  Woodward, 
also,  describes  "  the  head  drawn  hack  with  spasm.''''  In  the  Report  to  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  before  alluded  to,  the  following  symptoms 
are  particularly  noticed  :  "  Xumbness  or  total  insensibility  and  paralysis 
in  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  body,  which  occur  often  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  continue  through  its  whole  course,  and  even  after 
other  symptoms  have  subsided;  .  .  .  and  spasms  which  frequently  occur, 
and  shift  suddenly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pain  does  from  i)art  to  part; 
sometimes  resembling  hysteric  spasms,  sometimes  occasioning  the  head  to 
be  drawn  back  as  in  opisthotonos.^^  Dr.  Fish,  of  Hartford,  describes 
anaesthesia  and  paralysis  of  various  parts,  l)lindness,  loss  of  the  sense  of 
taste,  spasmodic  deglutition  and  paralysis  of  the  pharynx.  Dr.  Gallup 
says,  "  Convulsions  or  spasms  sometimes  usher  in  the  disease.  That  form 
of  tetanus  called  opisthotonos  comes  on  sometimes  towards  the  close  of 
severe  cases;  it  denotes  an  alarming  case,  but  is  not  a  fatal  symptom." 

Finally,  Dr.  Miner,  describing  a  case  which  occurred  in  1816,  uses  the 
following  language:  "He  was  as  stupid  as  a  block,  unconscious  of  any 
impression  on  either  of  the  senses,  and  so  convulsed  that  it  required  three 
or  four  men  to  hold  him  on  his  bed.  His  eyes  were  open,  and  roiled  back, 
so  as  to  hide  the  coloured  part,  and  his  teeth  were  as  firmly  clenched  as  in 
locked-Jaw."  It  is  added  :  "  His  face,  arras,  legs,  and  body  were  literally 
covered  with  spots,"  &c.  In  his  remarks  upon  this  case,  Dr.  JSIiner  says  : 
"  Spotted  fever  api)ears  to  have  its  seat  and  throne  in  the  brain,  to  belong 
nosologically  to  the  passive  Phlegmasise." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  long  before  the  affection  ceased  to  be  called 
"spotted  fever,"  those  of  its  symptoms  which  denote  serious  disease  of  the 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  had  been  observed,  described,  and  pro- 
perly appreciated.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  cite  in  detail  analogous 
illustrations  after  it  had  Ijeen  recognized  as  a  meningitis.  Dr.  Drake  has 
furnished  material  for  this  in  the  chapter  of  his  work  on  The  Principal 
Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  which  treats  of  "epi- 
demic cerebro-spinal  meningitis"  as  it  prevailed  in  that  region  from  1842 
to  1850.*     All  the  reporters  of  the  existing  epidemic  have  described  the 

•  It  is  proper,  also,  to  direct  attention  to  the  Jiistory  of  an  epidemic  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  which  occurred  in  1849  in  the  towns  of  Milbury  and  Sutton, 
Mass.,  and  which  was  described  as  such  by  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent,  of  Worcester. 
After  relating  a  number  of  cases,  all  of  which  presented  marked  cerebro-spinal 
symptoms,  and  a  number  of  them  a  petechial  eruption,  and  after  comparing  tlie 
epidemic  he  had  witnessed  with  that  of  1810  to  1814,  Dr.  Sargent  remarks  :  "The 
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same  characteristic  nervous  and  spasmodic  phenomena  (paralysis  and  opis- 
•thotonos),  as  occurring  more  or  less  frequently,  and  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  the  single  exception  of  my  friend  who  first  presented  an  account 
of  the  disease  to  this  college.  Even  Surg.  Wales,  while  reporting  the  New- 
port epidemic  as  "spotted  fever,"  does  not  fail  to  i)oint  out  the  special 
implication  of  the  nervous  centres,  by  saying,  "The  limbs  seem  paralyzed 
and  are  numb,  and  in  some  cases  even  insensible;  there  is  deafness,  dimness 
of  sight,  or  even  complete  loss  of  vision.  A  few  have  convulsions  and 
opisthotonos."  There  is,  then,  no  doubt  that  among  the  symptoms  of  the 
present  epidemic,  those  which  characterize  meningitis,  especially  of  the 
base  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  marrow,  were  prominent. 

Finally,  let  us  inquire  what  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres  are  found  after 
death  from  this  disease,  and  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  described.  The  earliest  record  upon  the  subject  is  that  of 
Danielson  and  Mann  in  1806,  who,  in  two  out  of  five  dissections,  found 
adliesions  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  or  "a  fluid  resembling  pus,  both  over 
the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum."  In  these  cases  the  encephalic  veins  were 
"turgid  with  blood,"  as  they  also  were  in  the  three  other  cases  which  were 
regarded  as  not  presenting  evidences  of  inflammation.  But  the  Report  of 
Drs.  Welsh,  Jackson,  and  Warren  leaves  little  to  be  desired  so  far  as  the 
lesions  of  the  brain  are  concerned.  They  describe  the  copious  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  turgid  veins  of  the  dura  mater  when  this  membrane  is  in- 
cised, and  the  equally  profuse  flow  of  reddish  serum  from  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid.  And  they,  moreover,  make  a  very  important  distinction  between 
the  appearances  in  two  classes  of  cases ;  in  those,  namely,  which  are  fatal 
within  the  space  of  twelve  hours  from  the  invasion,  and  those  which  perish 
at  a  later  period;  in  the  former  there  is  only  excessive  congestion  of  the 
large  bloodvessels,  but  in  the  latter  there  are  other  lesions  which,  they  say, 
"are  more  conspicuous  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  disease."  "  The 
tunica  arachnoides,"  they  proceed  to  observe,  "and  the  pia  mater  are  re- 
markably altered  in  appearance  by  the  effusion  of  an  opaque  sul^stance 
between  them,  which  may  be  called  coagulated  lymph,  or  semi-purulent 
lymph.  This  substance  is  frequently  of  the  yellowish  colour  of  pus,  with 
a  consistence  between  the  tenacity  of  lymph  and  the  fluidity  of  pus.  At 
other  times  we  see  it  possessed  of  the  aspect  of  well  characterized  lymph.  .  .  . 
The  membranes  at  the  basis  present  the  same  appearances  as  at  the  vertex 
of  the  brain."  In  another  place  (p.  159),  they  say  that  in  severe  cases  of 
the  disease  there  is  always  inflammation  within  the  cranium.  This  extract 
is  sufficient,  I  presume,  to  prove  beyond  doubt  or  cavil  that  the  "spotted 
fever"  of  1809  was  a  meningitis.  Had  the  si)inal  marrow  at  that  time 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  considared  an  organ,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  examined.  As  it  was,  the  condition  of  this  nervous  centre  re- 
mained unknown  until  the  recurrence  of  tiie  ei)idemic  between  1840  and 
1850.  The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease  was  at  that  time  studied 
very  carefully  by  Dr.  Ames,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  so  far  as  appears, 
by  him  alone.     It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  quote  his  very  interesting 

miots  jiLiy  but  a  very  subordinate  part  in  all  the  histories  of  the  epidemic  of  tliirty 
years  ago,  tliat  I  have  seen,  aud  were  by  no  means  constant.  They  gave  the  name 
to  the  epidemic  (mlif  !>e<iiust'  ils  lesion  u'((s  not  htunvii,  and  the  iiaiiw  was  jiicliiresque. 
The  name  also  made,  perhaps,  a  part  of  its  terror,  and  designated  a  kind  of  per- 
sonification. So  natural  is  the  sujierstition  which  takes  fright  at  severe  disease 
which  is  'unknown;'  and  which  also  loses  half  its  horror  of  the  same  disease 
wlien  Die  knife  of  the  anatomist  has  lixed  its  locality,  even  tliongh  this  <lo  not 
diminish  its  dancer — a  ta(Mt  r<'i()gnition  of  confidence  in  science  and  medical  skill." 
—  {Am.  Jour,  of  Mcil.  Sri.,  July',  1S4;),  p.  40.) 
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description  of  the  lesions  which  he  found;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  regards 
the  brain,  thev  were  the  same  precisely  as  had  been  Observed  in  Massachusetts 
thirty  years  before.  To  this,  however,  it  is  added:  "So  far  as  the  spinal 
cord  was  examined,  the  lesions,  generally  speaking,  were  the  same  as  those 
met  with  in  the  brain  in  the  same  cases.  The  intense  vascularity  of  the  pia 
mater  was  always  present,  but  the  lyuipho-purulent  deposit  and  the  injection 
of  the  cord  proper  were  less  common  than  in  the  brain.  The  spine  was 
oi)ened  in  its  whole  length  in  one  case  only."  In  this  case,  however,  the 
dura  mater  is  stated  to  have  been  thickened,  its  arachnoid  lining  divested 
of  its  polish ;  the  cervical  portions  of  the  cord  softened,  especially  in  the  white 
substance,  while  the  converse  condition  prevailed  in  the  lumbar  portion, 
where  more  of  the  gray  substance  was  altered.  "  A  deposit  of  lympho-puru- 
lent  matter  was  found  chiefly  about  the  roots  of  the  anterior  spinal  nerves." 
If  we  come  now  to  the  existing  epidemic,  the  testimony  is  invariably  the 
same  wherever  dissections  have  been  made.  Thus  in  1858,  at  Churchill,  N. 
Y.,  the  post-mortem  appearances  were  observed  by  Dr.  Craig  in  no  less 
than  six  cases  which  proved  fatal  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  :  "In  all  of  them,  on  removing  the  calvarium, 
there  was  observed  a  turgid  condition  of  the  venous  system.  On  removing 
the  coverings  of  the  brain,  lymph  of  a  yellowish  and  greenish  hue  was  de- 
tected in  the  upper  sulci  of  that  organ ;  and  in  all  there  were  increased 
quantities  of  lymph  with  sero-purulent  effusion  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
extending  down  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  choroid  plexus 
was  also  very  much  engorged,  and  more  or  less  serous  eflusion  in  the  ven- 
tricles. We  also  found  softening  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  upper  por- 
tions of  the  spinal  cord." 

The  most  complete  history  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  existing 
epidemic  is  contained  in  the  Hospital  Notes  and  Memoranda  of  Dr.  J. 
Baxter  Ui)ham,  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Stanley  General  Hospital  at  Newbern, 
N.  C.  He  dwells,  as  did  the  original  reporters  of  the  New  England  epi- 
demic, upon  the  different  grades  of  the  alteration  according  to  the  duration 
of  the  attack.  When  death  took  place  within  two  or  three  days  there  were 
opalescence  of  the  pia  mater,  increased  vascularity  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  a  large  effusion  of  serum  mixed  with  flocculi  of 
lymph,  and  "an  exudation  of  thick,  yellowish,  apparently  semi-organized 
lymph  on  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  medulla  oblongata."  When  the 
attack  had  been  of  one  or  more  weeks'  duration,  "the  deposits  on  the  brain 
were  usually  more  marked,  predominating  at  its  base,  around  the  pons  Varolii 
and  in  the  sulci  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  covering  the  surface  of  the 
oblongata,  and  extending  down  to  the  spinal  cord,  sheathing  it,  in  some 
cases,  throughout  its  entire  length."  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  more  of 
Dr.  Upham's  accurate  and  interesting  description.  It  is  enough  that  what 
has  been  read  corroborates  all  the  previous  histories  of  the  anatomical 
lesions  of  the  disease,  and  tallies  in  every  point  with  the  original  account 
of  them  furnished  by  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  description  of  the  disease  given  by  the 
physicians  of  New  England  between  1807  and  1816  was  not  an  imperfect 
one;  that  the  name  of  siootted  fever  was  not  conferred  upon  it  by  Dr. 
Gallup;  that  this  designation  should  not  be  retained,  inasmuch  as  spots 
are  not  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  the  affection;  and,  finaliy,  that 
it  does  offer  a  peculiar  anatomical  lesion  which  entitles  it  to  be  designated 
as  meningitU  with  the  prefix  epidemic  or  typhoid,  as  it  has  been  called  ni 
Europe  by  the  best  authorities  ever  since  its  pathological  anatomy  was  in- 
vestigated and  its  type  understood. 
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Philadelphia. 

1864.  Feb.  10.  Comminuted  Fracture  of  the  Scapula. — The  specimen 
was  exhibited  by  Dr.  John  Ashhurst,  who  gave  the  following  history  of 
the  case  from  which  it  was  derived  : — 

It  had  been  removed  from  a  man  who  died  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital 
from  a  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  spine  of  the  scapula  was  transversely  broken  about  its  middle;  and 
two  ragged  fractures  traversed  the  body  of  the  bone  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. There  was  no  union,  though  life  had  been  prolonged  till  the  four- 
teenth day. 

The  injuries  had  been  produced  by  a  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  the 
fracture  of  the  skull  was  indicated  during  life  by  facial  paralysis,  orbital 
ecchymosis,  and  watery  discharge  from  the  ear. 

Feb.  24.  Hypertrophied  Cervical  and  Bronchial  Glands. — Dr.  John 
Ashhurst  exhibited  the  specimen,  and  read  the  following  history  of  the 
case  from  which  it  was  derived : — 

David  M.,  aged  29  years,  married,  a  cooper  by  occupation,  was  admitted 
to  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital  on  January  6th,  1864,  on 
account  of  tumours  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  The  right  side  was  aflfected 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  left.  He  suffered  also  from  a  chronic 
pruriginous  eruption,  and  was  almost  entirely  bald. 

The  tumours  gave  the  sensation  of  enlarged  glands,  but  were  semi-elastic, 
and  occasionally  seemed  more  like  cysts  with  firm  walls,  or  deep-seated 
abscesses  than  the  solid  masses  which  they  were  afterwards  proved  to  be. 
During  the  day  he  appeared  very  somnolent,  possibly  from  being  kept 
awake  at  night  by  the  extreme  itching  of  his  skin.  He  experienced  occa 
sional  attacks  of  dyspnaa. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  the  use  of  iodine  or  some  of  its  preparations 
internally  and  locally,  with  alkaline  baths  from  time  to  time.  Very  slight 
benefit,  if  any,  was  however  obtained  from  these  remedies. 

After  this  patient  had  been  in  the  house  about  three  weeks,  attention  was 
called  to  a  broad  band  of  induration,  pufty  and  semi-elastic,  on  the  anterior 
abdominal  parietes,  above  the  unil)ilicus.  There  was  also  some  tenderness 
on  pressure.  During  the  night  of  February  5th,  several  patches  of  similar 
induration  appeared  over  the  front  of  the  thorax,  accompanied  with  an 
erysii)elatous  blush.  The  tumour  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck  had  also 
greatly  enlarged,  almost  closing  the  right  eye,  and  distorting  the  mouth. 
Orthopn(Ea  and  dysphagia  were  also  present  in  an  aggravated  degree.  He 
died  suddenly  about  an  hour  after  midnight  of  February  6th. 

An  autopsy  was  made  thirty-four  hours  after  death  with  the  following 
results.  liigor  mortis  very  slight.  Skin  much  discoloured  over  thorax  and 
abdomen,  and,  when  cut  into,  brawny,  and  the  superficial  fascia  distended 
with  coagulated  lymph. 

Head  not  examined. 

Keck. — Tiie  princii)al  mass  of  disease  was  removed  from  the  right  side  of 
the  neck,  and  found  to  consist  of  several  of  the  cervical  glands  very  much 
^enlarged  and  hardened.  Tiie  diseased  mass  surrounded  the  great  vessels  of 
the  neck  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  all  of  which  were  necessarily  divided 
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in  its  removal.  It  was  attached  to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  above,  and  to  the  cervical  vertebra?  posteriorly. 

Thorax. — On  removing  the  sternum,  an  enormous  mass  of  disease  was 
presented,  fully  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  consisting  of  the  bronchial 
glands  enlarged  and  hardened  almost  to  the  consistency  of  scirrhus.  This 
mass  surrounded  and  embraced  the  trachea  and  bronchi  from  the  larynx  to 
the  roots  of  the  lungs.  The  right  pleural  cavity  contained  not  less  than 
five  pints  of  serum,  and  the  left  three  pints.  The  right  pleura  was  covered 
with  a  beautiful  lacework  of  soft  lymi)h.  The  lung  was  completely  col- 
lapsed and  in  one  part  carnified.  The  left  lung  was  much  contracted,  but 
still  permeable  to  air.  The  diaphragm  was  pressed  downwards  and  the 
lieart  displaced  almost  into  the  epigastric  region.  The  pericardium  con- 
tained a  small  amount  of  effusion.  The  heart  was  contracted  and  flabby. 
The  mitral  valve  slightly  thickened  on  one  ))order. 

Abdomen. — The  liver  was  healthy  and  of  the  normal  size,  l)ut  displaced  so 
as  to  extend  comi)letely  across  the  abdomen,  and  j)ushed  down  nearly  to  the 
uml)ilicus.  The  kidneys  much  congested  ;  the  spleen  and  all  other  organs 
which  were  examined  appeared  healthy. 

In  view  of  the  great  changes  in  the  thoracic  cavity  in  this  case,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  patient  should  have  been  suffocated,  but  rather  that  he 
should  have  lived  so  long,  with  a  breathing  apparatus  so  much  impeded. 
The  right  lung  must  have  been  useless  for  some  time,  and  the  left  lung 
greatly  diminished  in  its  powers  of  expansion.  Auscultation  led  us  to  some- 
what misa])])reciate  the  condition  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  for  hearing 
loud,  roaring,  bronchial  rales,  we  did  not  suspect  the  immense  amount  of 
effusion  which  existed.  The  autopsy  showed  that  these  rales  were  conveyed 
to  the  ear,  not  by  condensed  lung  tissue,  but  l)y  the  enlarged  mass  of  bron- 
chial glands. 

The  condition  of  the  skin  over  the  enlarged  cervical  glands,  and  in  other 
l)arts  of  the  body,  presented  an  appearance  not  remote  from  that  described 
by  systematic  writers  as  constituting  the  ele]thantiasis  of  the  Araljs. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  autopsy,  in  two  of  the  detached  gland-;, 
supjjuration  was  found  to  have  taken  place. 

When  cancer  attacks  the  lymphatic  glands  it  is  almost  always  of  the 
medidlary  variety:  simple  hypertrophy,  however,  as  in  this  case,  whether 
following  chronic  inflammation  or  from  other  causes,  is  frequently  attended 
with  such  induration  as  to  present  very  much  the  appearance  of  scirrhus. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  operation  would  have  been  justifiable  in  this 
ease,  even  had  the  disease  been  confined  to  the  glands  of  the  neck;  for  such 
were  the  relations  of  the  cervical  tumour  with  the  great  vessels  and  nerves 
of  that  region  that  a  death  on  the  table  would  have  Ijeen  the  almost  inevit- 
able result  of  an  attem|)t  at  extirpation. 

A  micro.scopic  examination  of  the  tumours  revealed  a  mass  of  granules, 
but  no  distinct  cells. 

Inguinal  Hernia. — T)r.  Packard  exhibited  a  portion  of  intestine  re- 
moved by  him  from  a  strangulated  hernia,  which  had  proved  fatal  in  a 
child  ajt.  %\  months,  the  subject  of  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  and  epispa- 
dias. The  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Lamb,  of  Frankford,  and 
the  post-mortem  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Packard. 

The  hernia  which  caused  death  was  an  indirect  inguinal  one,  of  the  right 
side.  Both  groins  were  the  seat  of  hernisB,  but  the  sac  on  the  left  side  was 
empty  when  examined.  The  hernia?  had  first  appeared  two  or  three  months 
No.  XCYII.— Jan.  1865.  9 
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iifter  birth.  On  laying  open  the  sac  on  the  right  side,  a  loop  of  intestine, 
consisting  of  several  inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  llemn,  was  found  en- 
gaged, and  deeply  congested ;  the  tip  of  the  vermiform  appendix  was  also 
caught  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  constricted.  The  inguinal  canal  was 
shortened  and  greatly  widened — so  as  to  resemble  that  in  direct  hernia. 
No  abnndant  reddish  serum  was  contained  in  the  sac. 

The  testicle,  the  hernia  vaginalis  of  which  was  perfect,  and  the  seat  of  a 
small  hydrocele,  seemed  healthy. 

The  bladder,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  was  quite  deeply  coloured 
and  rugose,  could  be  pushed  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  was  immedi- 
ately extruded  again.  On  dissecting  away  the  skin,  the  recti  muscles  were 
found  to  diverge  downwards  from  the  umbilicus,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of 
about  two  inches  between  their  insertions.  The  bodies  and  rami  of  the 
two  puljic  bones  seemed  to  be  wholly  wanting  ;  the  thyroid  foramina  com- 
municating with  the  interspace  between  the  bony  walls  anteriorly.  The 
penis,  although  in  a  state  of  complete  epispadias,  was  well  formed,  showing 
the  glands,  fossa  naviculars,  prostate,  seminal  duct,  verumontanum,  &c. 

The  raucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  bulging  forwards,  was  in  contact 
by  its  lower  portion  with  the  floor  of  the  urethra.  A  probe,  passed  into 
either  ureter,  showed  the  tube  running  its  normal  course  to  the  kidney. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  other  abnormity  about  the  body. 

April  2t.  Abscess  of  the  Brain. — Dr.  John  Ashhurst  exhibited  the 
specimen,  and  read  the  following  history  of  the  case  from  which  it  was 
derived  : — 

J.  A.  W.,  aged  seven  years,  was  brought  to  the  Dispensary  of  the  Epis- 
copal Hospital  on  the  25th  of  March,  1864,  and  was  admitted  to  the  surgi- 
cal ward  to  have  an  operation  performed  for  ectropion.  The  upper  lid 
of  the  right  eye  was  the  one  affected.  The  child  had  been  treated  at  the 
dispensary  three  months  previously  for  enlarged  cervical  glands  and  an 
abscess  of  the  right  thigh.  There  was  nothing  either  in  the  appearance  of 
the  child  or  in  its  history  to  cause  uneasiness,  and  I  anticipated  removing 
the  ectropion  on  the  following  day.  I  found,  however,  when  making  my 
visit  the  next  morning,  that  the  child  had  been  sick  at  the  stomach,  and 
complained  of  much  headache,  on  which  account  I  concluded  to  postpone 
the  operation.  At  my  visit  on  the  28th  I  learned  that  the  child  had  had, 
the  day  previous,  two  convulsions,  which,  however,  had  been  easily  relieved 
by  immersion  in  a  warm  bath.  I  now  observed  that  his  pupils  were  much 
dilated,  and  that  there  was  a  cyanotic  appearance,  showing  great  sluggish- 
ness of  the  capillary  circulation.  To  act  gently  on  the  liver,  and  remove 
the  apparent  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  I  now  gave  him  very  minute 
doses  of  blue  mass  and  of  Dover's  powder.  The  next  day  he  complained 
greatly  of  headache,  and  was  rather  soporose.  He  had  another  convulsion 
in  the  afternoon,  described  by  Dr.  Middleton,  the  resident  surgeon,  as  teta- 
noid in  character,  both  trismus  and  opisthotonos  being  present.  He  died 
rather  suddenly  at  5  P.  M. 

An  autopsy  was  made  twenty  hours  after  death  with  the  following 
results : — 

Jiifjor  mortis  but  slight;  head  only  examined.  The  cranium  was  large, 
and  with  prominent  frontal  and  parietal  ))rotnberances.  The  fontanelles 
were  closed  ;  skullcap  of  normal  thickness.  When  the  calvaria  was  re- 
moved, the  Ijrain  appeared  to  start  out,  as  tiiough  it  had  l)een  compressed  ; 
the  skullcap,  however,  could  be  replaced  without  difficulty.     The  membranes 
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were  somewhat  congested,  and  the  brain  gave  the  sensation  of  extreme 
elasticity ;  feeling  like  an  India-rubljer  ball,  or  a  bladder  filled  with  liquid. 

In  removing  the  brain  the  third  ventricle  was  accidentally  opened,  and 
immediately  there  was  a  gush  of  greenish  bloody  pus.  A  large  abscess 
was  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  side  of  the  cere- 
brum, extending  into  the  right  lateral  ventricle.  This  abscess  had  at  one 
point  approached  within  half  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Fully 
six  fluidounces  of  pus  escaped  from  or  were  found  in  the  abscess.  The 
brain  substance  itself  appeared  healthy.  Death  evidently  resulted  from  the 
abscess  bursting  into  the  ventricle,  and  thus  pressing  upon  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

This  abscess  was  of  the  form  described  by  Prof.  Gross  as  the  "undefined 
abscess,"  its  walls  being  formed  by  the  brain  substance,  and  its  lining  "rough, 
granulated,  and  shaggy."  I  regret  that  no  sufficient  history  of  this  patient 
could  be  obtained  to  give  any  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  disease. 

Abscesses  of  long  standing  are  generally  of  the  encysted  variety.  Sir 
Everard  Home,  Co})land,  and  others,  have  narrated  cases  where  the  injury 
preceded  the  fatal  result  by  months  and  years.  Forbes  Winslow  records 
a  case  where  death  was  delayed  until  ten  years  after  the  accident  which 
was  its  cause ;  and  the  patient  experienced  no  particular  inconvenience  in 
the  meanwhile.  It  is  even  probable  that  in  some  cases  of  cystic  abscess 
the  pus  is  absorbed,  and  the  walls  of  the  cyst  contract  into  the  cerebral 
cicatrices  sometimes  found  after  death. 

Cerebral  abscesses  sometimes  make  their  way  outwards,  instead  of  into 
the  ventricles,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  this  way  a  spontaneous  cure 
might  be  sometimes  effected.  Prof  Gross  describes  a  case  where  the  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  was  partially  destroyed  by  an  undefined 
abscess. 

A  practical  question  of  interest  is  as  to  the  possible  ])ropriety  of  trephin- 
ing in  cases  of  cerebral  abscess.  My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the 
operation  for  the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  diagnosis  of 
cerebral  abscess  is  exceedingly  obscure,  being,  indeed,  never  certain  till 
])roved  by  post-mortem  ins])ection;  secondly,  even  if  the  diagnosis  could 
be  made  with  suflicient  certainty,  and  definiteness  as  to  locality,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  no  relief  could  be  afforded  by  trephining;  for  the  pus  of 
these  abscesses  is  often  so  thick  that  it  could  not  be  evacuated  even  by  a 
free  opening.  Thirdly,  the  probability  of  the  abscess  opening  into  a  ven- 
tricle (an  occurrence  which  I  Ijclieve  proves  uniformly  fatal)  is  not  appre- 
ciably diminished  by  the  operation,  while  the  possibility  of  absorption  and 
obliteration  of  the  cavity  would  be  absolutely  prevented  by  the  introduction 
of  air. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  brain  ?  I  confess 
that  the  prospects  of  any  course  are  very  unfavourable.  The  best  hope  we 
can  have,  is  that  our  diagnosis  may  be  erroneous;  and  with  that  view  we 
should  resort  to  the  remedies  for  central  or  reflected  nervous  irritation,  as 
the  symptoms  may  seem  to  indicate. 

Compound  Fracture  of  Humerus,  Ruptured  Spleen,  etc. — Dr.  John 
AsHHURST  read  the  following  case,  for  the  notes  of  which,  and  for  permis- 
sion to  report  the  same  to  the  Society,  he  stated  himself  greatly  indebted 
to  his  colleague,  Dr.  Robert  N.  Downs,  of  the  Cuyler  Hospital,  German- 
town,  in  whose  ward  the  patient  was  treated: — 

Charles  D. ,  Sergeant  Co.  "C,"  69th  Pennsylvania  Yols.,  38  years 
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of  age,  entered  tlie  Cuyler  Ilospila],  April  18th,  1864.  He  liad  re-enlisted, 
and,  his  furlough  having  expired,  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  regiment  at 
Chester  Barracks.  He  received  his  injuries  by  falling  or  jumping  from  the 
train  while  in  motion,  two  days  before  he  was  received  into  this  hospital. 
He  had  been  very  drunk  when  the  accident  occurred.  When  seen  by  Dr. 
Downs  he  was  found  to  have  sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  right 
humerus,  a  short  distance  below  the  surgical  neck  ;  the  external  wound 
being  very  small,  and  apparently  ])roduced  by  a  squeezing  force  from  with- 
out rather  than  by  the  fragments  of  the  broken  bone. 

There  was  also  a  severe  contusion  of  the  left  temple  with  marked  ecchy- 
mosis,  both  orbital  and  palpebral.  Tlie  constitutional  symptoms  were  those 
of  threatened  delirium  tremens.  The  arm  was  placed  at  rest  on  an  appro- 
priate splint,  and  an  anodyne,  stimulant,  and  tonic  mixture  directed  to  be 
given  at  stated  intervals.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  everything  went 
well,  but  during  the  second  day  in  hospital,  the  fourth  since  the  accident, 
vomiting  came  on,  and  continued,  more  or  less,  in  spite  of  treatment  until 
the  final  issue.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the  patient  was  evidently 
moribund  :  pulseless  at  the  wrist,  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  entirely 
delirious;  incessantly  moving  hands  and  feet,  the  broken  ends  of  the 
humerus  could  be  felt  rubbing  together  in  his  jactitation,  while  a  general 
capillary  congestion  almost  amounting  to  cyanosis  showed  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  vascular  system.  Another  symptom  was  now  prominent,  to 
wit,  excessive  dilatation  of  both  pupils.  Coma  gradually  came  on,  and 
death  ensued  about  3  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 

An  autopsy  was  made  nineteen  hours  after  death  with  the  following 
results. 

Rigor  mortis  well  marked ;  the  cadaver  muscular  and  well  nourished. 
In  the  cranium,  considerable  congestion  (venous)  both  meningeal  and 
interstitial ;  not  much  ventricular  effusion.  The  brain  being  unfortunately 
torn  in  its  removal,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  there  was  any 
laceration  or  disorganization  due  to  the  injury.  From  the  dilated  jmpils 
and  orbital  ecchymosis,  however,  it  is  most  probable  that  such  a  condition 
did  exist.  The  thorax,  when  opened,  showed  the  right  lung  somewhat 
congested  posteriorly,  the  left  being  healthy ;  the  heart  and  pericardium 
free  from  disease.  Both  ventricles  of  the  former  contained  very  large  and 
firm  fibrinous  clots,  fringed  with  others,  smaller,  and  of  the  "currant  jelly" 
variety. 

In  the  abdomen  there  was  marked  hemorrhagic  eflFusion,  partly  liquid 
but  mostly  consisting  of  coagula,  which  had  settled  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvis.  Blood  was  also  poured  out  between  the  layers  of  the  omentum. 
'J'he  liver  was  rather  large,  but  healthy  ;  kidneys,  bladder,  and  alimentary 
canal,  also  healthy  ;  the  spleen  aj)pearcd  softened,  and  somewhat  lacerated 
at  its  parietal  extremity. 

Dissection  of  the  arm  showed  a  multiple  fracture  of  the  humerus,  a  large 
triangular  fragment  completely  separating  the  up])er  and  lower  portions 
of  tlie  bone. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  the  foregoing  case  which  merit  a 
brief  allusion.  Orbital  ecchymosis  has  been  generally  supposed  pathogno- 
monic of  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  but  cases  referred  to  in  Holmes'' 
System  of  Surgery,  and  one  reported  by  myself  to  this  Society,  liave  sliown 
that  it  is  not  a  sign  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  The  force,  however,  which 
could  rupture  a  vessel  within  the  orbit,  must  seriously  endanger  the 
integrity  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  there  was  cerebral  irritation  in  this  case 
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was  also  probable  from  the  state  of  the  pupHs.  Here,  theu,  were  indica- 
tions for  low  diet,  and  large  doses  of  opium ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
threatening  and  afterwards  existing  delirium  and  prostration,  and  the 
capillary  congestion  and  impending  coma,  would  seem  rather  to  call  for 
free  stimulation  and  the  avoidance  of  narcotics.  In  such  a  case  the  golden 
rule  of  Dr.  Watson's  is  the  one  to  be  followed  :  "  To  obviate  the  tendency 
to  death."  We  must  watch  our  patients,  and  blow  hot  or  cold,  alternately 
or  simultaneously,  as  the  emergency  may  seem  to  require. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  was  the  existence  of  the  serious 
abdominal  lesion,  without  evidence  of  its  presence  during  life.  Injuries  of 
the  spleen  generally  prove  almost  immediately  fatal,  and  yet  here  life  was 
prolonged  for  four  days  and  nights,  with  nothing  to  direct  attention  to 
this  severe  visceral  complication.  Mr.  Pollock,  in  his  excellent  monograph 
in  Holmes'  System  of  Surgery,  states  that  the  dangers  of  ruptured 
peritoneum,*  are,  at  first,  hemorrliage,  and  afterwards  peritonitis,  yet  here 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  loss  of  blood  in  any  amount  greater  than 
accounted  for  by  the  external  injury,  and  the  autopsy  showed  no  approach 
to  inflammation  or  even  to  active  congestion.  This  man  died  of  mania  a 
potu ;  had  he  escaped  that  complication,  it  is  just  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  he  might  have  survived  his  injuries,  the  clots  in  the  abdo- 
men have  become  encysted  or  absorbed,  and  the  spleen  have  presented  to 
some  future  pathologist  a  curious  and  unaccountable  cicatrix. 

Sept.  14.  Synopsis  of  Autopsies  made  at  Lincoln  General  Hospital. — 
Dr.  n.  Wood,  Jr.,  presented  the  following  paper  for  Asst.  Surg.  H.  Allen, 
U.  S.  A.  :— 

The  following  synopsis  of  autop.sies  was  drawn  up  from  a  series  of 
observations  instituted  at  Lincoln  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C, 
during  the  year  18G3  and  part  of  1804  :  223  autopsies  were  made  during 
this  time,  the  results  of  which  were  carefully  recorded. 

Of  this  number  102  were  medical  cases,  the  remainder  surgical.  It  is 
the  former  class  alone  which  I  have  here  consolidated.  It  is  justice  to  state 
that  49  of  the  102  autopsies  were  made  by  Asst.  Surgeon  G.  M.  McGill, 
U.  S.  A.  ;  the  remainder  were  made  under  my  own  auspices. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  making  any  general  remarks  upon  the  condi- 
tions described  in  this  pai)er,  since  I  intend  it  to  be  a  statistical  synopsis 
rather  than  a  monograph  on  pathology  of  army  disease.  But,  in  this  con- 
nection, it  may  be  allowable  to  state  that  the  ulcers  noticed  in  the  fauces 
and  larynx  of  certain  cases  of  pneumonia  and  typho-malarial  fever  were,  in 
my  opinion,  of  a  scorbutic  nature,  and  that,  although  the  condition  of  the 
spleen  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  as  described  in  that  section  of  the  paper,  is 
opposed  to  the  conclusions  of  other  observers,  yet  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
that  as  far  as  these  specimens  go,  ray  conclusions  are  correct. 

No  mention  of  the  kidneys  or  supra-renal  capsules  has  been  made.  Little 
or  no  differences  were  observed  in  these  organs  in  the  many  examinations 
made  of  them.  The  kidney  wa.s  frequently  bloodless — occasionally  very 
slightly  fatty;    the   supra-renal  capsules'^  was   occasionally  friable,   with 

'  In  a  case  of  ruptured  peritoneum  without  other  visceral  injury,  which  I  re- 
ported to  the  Society  about  two  years  ago,  death  ensued  in  less  than  eighteen 
hours  after  the  accident. 

^  Dr.  Levick  ("Miasmatic  Typhoid  Fever,"  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  xciv.  410, 
April,  18lj4)  states  that  Prof.  Leidy  has  found  discoloration  of  these  bodies  in  one- 
fourth  the  cases  of  typho-malarial  fever.  I  have  not  been  successful  in  noticing 
the  prevalency  of  such  "discoloration." 
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nodulated  borders ;  but  the  abnormal  changes  were  in  both  organs  so  un- 
important, that  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  tabulate  them. 

A  copy  of  this  synopsis  is  on  file  in  the  Surgeon-General's  office.  All  in- 
teresting specimens  mentioned  are  preserved  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

Chronic  Diarrhoea. — The  following  is  a  re^^ume  of  41  cases  : — 

Emaciation  was  extreme  in  all.  The  cornea  was  ulcerated  in  4  cases 
only.  The  bodies  were  frequently  offensive  ;  a  concentrated  odour  arising 
from  the  skin.  In  6  subjects  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
skin  was  observed.  This  consisted  apparently  of  the  transudation  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  into  the  connective  tissue  about  the  vessels. 
It  differed  from  the  dull  red  colour  generally  found  upon  subjects  a  few 
hours  after  death  in  being  intenser  in  colour,  in  having  its  boundaries  well 
marked,  and  in  not  being  confined  to  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  body. 

Lungs. — 20  were  affected  with  pneumoriia,  of  which  number  8  cases 
were  double,  12  single.  Of  the  latter  number  9  were  on  the  right  side,  3 
on  the  left,  7  were  congested.  In  6  this  condition  was  extreme  on  both 
sides.  In  T  cases  phthisis  was  discovered,  in  5  of  which  the  deposit  ex- 
existed  in  both  lungs.  In  the  other  2  it  was  found  on  the  right  side  alone. 
In  1  of  the  last-mentioned  cases,  pneumonia  existed  in  the  corresponding 
lung.  In  the  remaining  7  cases  the  lungs  were  not  diseased.  The  aspect 
of  the  parenchyma,  however,  was  unusual.  The  lungs  were  shrunken,  and 
occupied  but  a  small  portion  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  some,  the  distance 
between  the  anterior  thoracic  wall  and  the  lung  was  as  great  as  2|  inches. 
The  parenchyma  was  dry,  with  little  bronchial  secretion  evident,  and  no 
appearance  of  the  delicate  pink  hue  of  the  healthy  lung.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  blood,  and  to  the  presence  of  pigmentary  matter,  the  tissue  was 
everywhere  of  a  grayish  colour. 

The  heart  was  diseased  in  3  cases  only ;  in  these  the  organ  was  flabby, 
approaching  the  condition  often  observed  in  typhoid  fever.  The  muscular 
fibre  was  paler  than  in  health.  Clots  were  found  in  the  ventricles  in  all 
cases  excepting  5.  In  8  instances  complicated  with  jmeumonia,  the  clots 
were  unusually  large,  firm,  and  white.  The  quantity  of  pericardial  fluid 
measured  from  1  to  8  drachms.     In  one  case  pericarditis  was  observed. 

The  liver  presented  but  little  variety  in  size  or  colour.  The  texture  was 
somewhat  more  friable  than  in  health,  with  the  outlines  of  the  acini  better 
marked.  The  parenchyma  was  of  a  dark  colour,  and  verged,  in  some  sub- 
jects, to  the  intensity  of  hue  seen  in  the  bronzed  liver  of  remittent  fever. 
On  the  other  hand,  occasional  specimens  were  met  with  in  which  the  tex- 
ture was  softer  than  natural.  The  interior  of  the  organ  in  these  qases 
presenting  a  uniform  dull  red  colour,  with  indistinct  acini.  In  the  latter 
class  of  specimens  the  hepatic  cells  were  generally  observed  to  be  granular, 
and  in  many  instances  to  be  undoubtedly  fatty.  Apart  from  these,  were 
noticed  cases  of  fatty  degeneration — 8  in  number,  in  which  the  parenchyma 
was  of  a  yellow  colour  more  or  less  indistinct,  with  the  cut  section  giving 
the  usual  nutmeg  appearance.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  liver  in 
patients  affected  with  chronic  diarrhoea  possesses  a  tendency  to  fatty  de- 
generations. 

The  presence  of  fatty  matter  frequently  gives  a  yellowish  a]>pearance  to 
the  organ,  but  even  in  the  absence  of  this,  when  the  indistinct  ap}>earance 
of  the  acini  coexists  with  a  flabby  condition  of  the  tissue,  the  presence 
of  an  increased  amount  of  oil  in  the  cells  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  spjleen  had  an  average  size  of  5  inches  in  length  by  3  in  width.    The 
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largest  specimen  measured  11  x  GJ  ;  the  smallest  3  X  IJ.  The  great 
majority  were  rather  small,  firm,  and  compact;  but  6  out  of  the  whole 
number  could  be  called  actually  soft.  The  general  colour  was  dark  purple 
externally,  with  a  brownish-red  admixture  iuternally.  From  this  colour  of 
the  parenchyma,  the  organ  was  called,  iu  the  note  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
examination,  "  the  mahogany-coloured  spleen." 

Pancreas  was  healthy  ;  in  5  cases  was  unusually  firm  and  white. 

The  intestineii  were  found  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  disease.  The  whole 
alimentary  canal  was  affected,  though  the  greater  lesion  was  invariably 
found  in  the  colon.  The  ileum  in  a  small  minority  of  cases  was  markedly 
diseased.  The  mucous  membrane,  however,  showing  evidences  of  an  un- 
healthy condition  in  all. 

Those  cases  which  ofi'ered  the  greater  amount  of  change  in  the  small 
intestine  always  presented  immense  ulcerative  lesion  of  the  colon.  In  fact 
the  first  anatomical  change  occurs  in  the  large  intestine,  all  others  being 
subordinate  to  them.  Ileum. — The  mucous  membrane  was  generally  of  a 
dingy  slate  colour,  modified  in  places  by  the  presence  of  biliary  matter. 
Patches  of  hyi)eraemia  were  scattered  here  and  there  along  the  tract,  being 
most  abundant  toward  the  ileo-cacal  valve.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
softened  and  thickened.  The  mucous  folds  were  in  the  larger  number  of 
cases  obliterated,  giving  the  intestine  an  "  ironed-out"  appearance.  This 
condition  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  atonic  state  of  the  muscular  coat, 
allowing  the  flatus  to  distend  the  calibre  of  the  canal.  Iu  other  specimens 
the  irritable  condition  of  the  muscular  coat  had  produced  excessive  contrac- 
tion, making  the  raucous  folds  high,  tortuous,  and  closely  approximated. 
The  villi  were  conspicuous  in  all  cases.  They  were  generally  brought  out 
in  strong  relief  to  the  grayish,  leaden  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
4  cases  they  were  matted  together  by  a  low  form  of  exudation.  This  pro- 
duct was  of  a  dull,  greenish  colour,  and  extended  from  the  ileo-caecal  valve 
some  distance  up  the  intestine.  In  3  of  the  cases  above  named,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  same  kind  of  exudation  was  found  in  the  colon.  In  one  in- 
testine it  was  found  in  the  ileum  alone.  The  solitary  glands  were  often 
enlarged.  Ulcerations  of  a  simple  rounded  form  were  present  in  2  cases. 
Peyer's-patches  were  generally  inconspicuous,  not  elevated,  of  a  dull  white 
colour,  and  frequently  a  leaden  hue  from  the  deposit  of  pigmentary  matter. 
In  5  cases  they  were  greatly  enlarged,  but  in  one  case  only  were  they  ulce- 
rated. In  this  instance  the  gland  containing  it  was  turgid,  the  base  of  the 
irregular  ulcer  was  whitish,  and  lined  with  exudative  matter.  In  1  case 
ulceration  of  the  caecum  occurred  involving  the  walls  of  the  small  intestine, 
a  lesion  entirely  distinct  from  any  pathological  condition  of  the  gland.' 

'  Extract  from  P.  M.,  No.  178. — "The  region  immediately  about  the  ileo-coecal 
valve  was  rich  in  interest.  A  large  perforation  existed  through  the  coats  of  the 
small  intestines  at  its  junction  with  the  colon.  It  was  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
canal  midway  between  Peyer's  patches  and  the  mesentery.  It  was  evident  from 
its  position  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  previous  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  caecum.  Upon  examining  this  latter  locality,  it  was  discovered  that  a  second 
perforation  had  occurred  in  the  caput  coli,  about  the  size  of  a  five  cent  piece. 
Both  ulcers  opened  into  a  common  cavity,  defined  on  its  inner  side  by  the  intestinal 
walls,  on  the  outer  by  the  iliac  muscle,  and  above  by  a  fold  of  the  omentum.  The 
iliac  muscle  was  considerably  disorganized,  and  contained  one  drachm  of  offensive 
pus.  The  portion  of  omentum  which  covered  the  cavity  was  thickened,  and  on 
its  under  surface  lined  in  common  with  the  intestinal  and  iliac  surfaces,  with  a 
ragged,  blackish  membrane.  No  peritonitis  was  present.  The  omentum,  adherent 
as  it  was  to  the  purulent  spot,  had  prevented  any  communication  with  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.     The  colon  presented  the  ordinary  lesion  of  chronic  diarrhoea." 
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Colon. — The  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  dull  gray  colour,  generally  more 
vascular  at  the  ctiecum  than  elsewhere.  The  ulceration,  which  commenced 
ill  all  cases  in  the  follicles  of  the  tract,  was  of  two  kinds,  simi)le  and  conflu- 
ent. The  simpler  form  presented  small  punctate,  superficial  ulcers  distribu- 
ted over  the  membrane.  These  were  most  prevalent  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  canal.  The  caecum  was  less  frequently  the  seat  of  such  ulcerations 
than  other  localities.  The  longitudinal  bands  were  favourite  sites  for  this 
destructive  change;  several  instances  were  met  with  in  which  these  bands 
were  sprinkled  with  scooped-out  ulcers,  when  no  similar  changes  had  taken 
place  elsewhere.  The  confluent  form  arose  from  the  union  of  the  simple 
ulcers,  and  was  always  accompanied  with  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  advanced  conditions,  partial  destruction  of  the  membrane  was 
found,  and  in  those  uncomplicated  forms  accompanied  with  extreme  emacia- 
tion, which  had  pursued  their  unchecked  course  until  the  lesion  had  become 
the  exciting  cause  of  death,  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane had  taken  place.  The  colon  here  presented  one  mass  of  disease. 
All  resemblance  to  the  original  structure  had  disappeared.  By  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  thickened  membrane  between  the  ulcerated  areas  a  very  irregu- 
lar surface  was  obtained;  when  the  ulcers  were  small,  rounded,  and  close 
together,  a  honeycombed  appearance  was  the  result;  when  irregular  and 
confluent,  a  ragged,  illy-defined  mass.  The  colour  of  the  ulcers  was  for  the 
most  part  a  darkish  slate  gray,  occasionally  of  a  turgid  purple  in  those 
portions  undergoing  repair.  Where  extreme  induration  had  taken  place, 
the  ulcers  and  their  surroundings  were  of  a  light  yellowish  "tallow''  hue. 
Livid  patches  of  inflammation  at  times  were  seen  which  brought  out  iu 
strong  contrast  the  contiguous  sombre'colouring.  The  caecum  when  the  dis- 
ease was  far  advanced  was  in  some  instances  in  danger  of  perforation.  One 
case  was  observed  where  the  walls  were  greatly  thickened  and  softened, 
the  calibre  much  contracted  and  the  peritoneum  inflamed  ;  no  perforation 
had,  however,  taken  place.  In  two  other  specimens  this  lesion  had  actually 
occurred.  In  12  cases  a  greenish  yellow  exudation  of  a  diphtheritic  nature 
covered  the  ulcerated  patches,  and  was  similar  to  that  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  the  ileum.  Peritonitis  was  found  marked  in  3  cases.  The  inflam- 
mation in  2  of  these  was  of  a  low  type,  and  corresponded  in  position  with 
the  portion  of  the  tract  most  diseased.  In  the  first  it  was  found  in  the 
form  of  adhesive  inflammation  about  the  sigmoid  flexure.  No  pus  was 
found  elsewhere.  In  the  other  healthy  pus  was  found  bathing  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum  in  small  quantity.  No  vascularity  of  the  peritoneum 
was  detected.  The  third  case  demonstrated  the  presence  of  extensive  recent 
peritonitis. 

Typho-malarial  Fever. — The  following  is  a  resume  of  35  cases : — 
Larynx  and  Trachea. — The  epiglottis  was  generally  of  a  delicate  whit- 
ish-yellow colour,  which  merged  into  a  paler  hue  on  the  sides  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  Here  the  membrane  had  not  unfrequently  a  bluish  tinge,  with 
the  superficial  veins  occasionally  prominent.  The  trachea  was  universally 
of  a  pale  red  colour  between  the  rings,  white  upon  them.  The  surface  of 
the  lining  membrane  was  often  covered  with  [)apules  of  mucus,  the  result 
of  overaction  of  the  follicles;  where  this  condition  of  the  membrane  was 
noticed,  a  con]i)lication  of  the  lung  was  generally  coexistent.  In  one  case 
ulceration  was  established.  In  this  specimen  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
epiglottis  was  covered  with  a  diphtheritic  exudation  in  common  with  that 
of  the  fauces.     The  ei)iglottis  was  much  thickened  and  ulcerated  on  the  free 
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margin  of  either  side.  On  the  left  side  the  single  ulcer  was  7  inches  long 
and  2  wide,  of  an  elliptical  shape;  its  walls  high  and  rounded.  The 
right  side  was  the  seat  of  two  distinct  ulcers,  similar  in  character  to  that 
of  the  opposite  side,  arranged  in  a  line  one  above  the  other :  the  one  near 
the  tip  measured  3"'  X  2'",  the  lower  i'"  x  2'".  On  the  left  side  of 
larynx,  immediately  below  the  chordie  vocales,  an  irregular  superficial  ulcer, 
with  low  whitish  walls,  was  seen,  which  measured  6'"  in  length.  A  second 
similar  ulcer  was  found  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage ;  it  was  smaller  than  the  other,  measuring  but  5"'  x  V".  The 
mucous  membrane  gave  evidence  of  deep  inflammation.  That  covering  the 
epiglottis  was  of  a  yellowish  cast;  the  chordee  vocales  of  either  side  were 
of  a  light  blue  colour,  while  the  surface  of  the  laryn.\  below  this  point  was 
of  a  dark  slate  yellow,  the  membrane  being  thickened,  and  accompanied  with 
injected  superficial  vessels.  In  another  case  the  epiglottis  was  stiff  and  the 
mucous  membrane  thickened,  though  no  ulceration  was  detected.  The  sub- 
ei)igIottidean  follicles  were  eidarged  and  softened.  The  left  side  of  the 
organ  was  more  affected  than  the  right.  The  mucous  membrane  at  this 
point  was  of  a  greenish-brown  colour,  paler  beneath.  Trachitis  was  de- 
tected in  one  case  only.  It  was  very  decided,  however,  though  unaccom- 
panied with  either  laryngitis  or  pneumonia.  The  oesophagus  and  pharynx 
were  healthy  in  27  instances.  The  mucous  membrane  was  generally  of  a 
dark  purplish  tinge  down  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  larynx  ;  beyond  this 
}»oint  the  membrane  was  of  a  lighter  hue ;  at  the  lower  third  a  yellowish 
ochre  was  seen.  In  some  specimens  this  appearance  extended  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  gullet ;  in  others  the  entire  tract  was  stained.^  5  cases 
of  ulceration  were  observed.  In  2  of  these  it  was  confined  to  the  cardiac 
extremity,  where  it  was  quite  superficial,  and  arranged  linearly  in  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  tract.  The  ulcers  were,  therefore,  longer  than  wide, 
with  an  average  size  of  \\"  X  2'".  In  another  instance  the  lesion  was 
detected  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  canal,  and  extended  from  the  region  of 
the  epiglottis  i"  downwards.  The  ulcers  were  of  a  punctated  form,  5  in 
number.  Several  of  them  were  covered  with  a  greenish  exudation  ;  most 
were  superficial ;  2,  however,  were  cut  through  to  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
pharynx.  The  surrounding  mucous  membrane,  both  above  and  below  the 
locality,  was  greatly  inflamed,  and  in  their  immediate  vicinity  it  had  a  de- 
cidedly gangrenous  odour.  In  four  or  five  instances  small  l)ut  conspicuous 
ulcers  were  detected  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  at  the  jjoint  of 
its  emerging  into  the  cesophagus.  In  addition  to  these,  3  specimens  were 
found  in  which  decided  inflammation  was  present,  without  ulceration.  In 
the  first  of  these  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus  was  of  a  dark  purplish 
colour,  with  numerous  spots  of  ecchymosis,  of  the  size  of  mustard  seeds, 
visible  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  The  upper  portion  of  the  gullet 
and  the  whole  of  the  pharynx  were  of  a  dark  greenish  appearance,  somewhat 
resembling  the  colour  of  an  old  intestinal  ulcer.  The  mucous  folds  were 
very  soft,  and  the  whole  canal  much  thickened  and  disorganized.  Opposite 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  it  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  bone.  In  the 
second  case  a  lower  form  of  inflammation  was  observed,  confined  to  the 
laryngeal  region,  and  accompanied  with  a  diphtheritic  exudation  upon  the 
mucous  membrane.     No  thickening  of  the  tissues  was  observed.     In  the 

'  Of  these  discolorations  one  was  congested  ;  one  stained  yellowish  ochre  near 
cardiac  extremity;  one  pale  blue  above,  marbled  ochre  below;  one  bright  ochre 
colour. 
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third  specimen  an  abscess  was  detected  in  tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, where  tlie  organ  is  crossed  by  the  right  bronchus.  It  had  attained 
the  size  of  a  hazehiut,  and  contained  healthy  pus. 

Lungs. — The  cases  of  congestion  were  15  in  number.  This  condition 
embraced  every  variety  of  engorgement,  from  simple  e.xcess  of  blood  to  a 
turgidity  of  the  parenchyma,  absence  of  crepitation,  and  the  presence  of  an 
excessive  amount  of  sero-sanguineous  fluid.  All  the  specimens,  upon  being 
cut  open,  poured  forth  a  thin  fluid,  which,  from  the  admixture  of  blood 
and  bronchial  secretion,  assumed  from  the  one  a  dark  reddish  and  from  the 
other  a  frothy  appearance.  The  condition  of  the  lung  indicated  by  these 
characters  was  distinguishable  from  splenization.  By  the  employment  of 
pressure  in  the  one  the  contained  fluid  would  pour  out  and  the  section  col- 
lapse, while  the  same  force  applied  to  splenifled  lung  would  result  in  its 
breakage.  Both  sero-sanguineous  congestion  and  splenization  were  fre- 
quently detected  coexistent  in  the  same  specimen,  the  latter  doulttlessly 
being  a  sequence  of  the  former.  10  cases  of  pneumonia  were  observed.  Of 
these  3  were  double,  7  single.  Of  the  latter,  2  were  found  upon  the  right, 
and  5  on  the  left  side.  AH  were  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease.  In 
addition  occurred  1  case  of  capillary  bronchitis,  and  1  of  phthisis.  In 
the  latter  the  tubercle  was  deposited  in  the  apices  alone.  In  the  remaining 
8  cases  the  lungs  were  not  diseased.  3  cases  of  pleurisy  came  under  our 
notice.  2  were  simple;  the  other,  a  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  was  very 
slight,  the  pleuritic  complication  being  confined  to  the  external  surface  of  a 
patch  of  splenified  lung.  The  uninflamed  lungs  in  every  case  of  typho- 
malarial  fever  presented  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  dull  red  colour  of  the 
parenchyma  contrasted  with  the  pigmentary  matter,  frequently  deposited  in 
increased  amount,  gave  the  tissue  a  mottled  aspect,  which  was  quite  cha- 
racteristic. 

Heart. — 29  specimens  were  firm  ;  6  were  soft.  The  number  of  flabby 
hearts  appear  to  have  been  smaller  than  would  have  been  expected.  The 
organ  was  generally  ])ale,  and  the  presence  of  clots  noted  in  all  the  speci- 
mens but  three.  Those  having  the  large  clots  were  invariably  accompanied 
with  some  pneuraouic  complication.  In  two  cases  the  cavity  of  the  ])eri- 
cardium  was  obliterated  by  previous  inflammation.  The  quantity  of  i)eri- 
cardial  fluid  was  generally  large.     It  varied  from  31 — o'ij- 

Liver. — Of  the  35  organs  examined,  24  were  firm  ;  11  were  flabby.  But 
3  specimens  gave  decided  evidence  of  fatty  degeneration,  though  this 
change  had  no  doubt  taken  place  in  most  of  those  that  were  flabby.  No 
specimens  of  the  nutmeg  liver  were  met  with.  4  were  much  congested; 
2  were  bronzed  ;  1  had  capsule  of  Glisson  much  indurated.  The  bile  was 
generally  large  in  quantity,  varying  from  5ij — "^xx.  It  was  frequently 
Ijlack,  thick,  and  tar-like ;  at  other  times  dark  greenish-brown  or  ochre ; 
at  others  of  a  more  yellowish  tinge.  Frequently  viscid,  it  was  occasionally 
thin,  with  a  light  flocculent  deposit. 

Spleen. — Of  this  organ  21  were  found  lirm  and  healthy  ;  14  were  flabby 
or  i)ultaceous.  The  organ  was  generally  of  a  grayish-purple  colour  exter- 
nally, with  a  dark  })urplish-brown  or  an  intense  bluish-gray  internally. 
The  trabeculse  were  generally  conspicuous.  Tlie  diseased  specimens  ])re- 
sented  every  form  of  softening,  from  slight  flabbiness  to  pultaceous  disor- 
ganization. When  in  this  last  mentioned  condition  the  spleen  was  so  soft 
as  to  l)reak  readily  upon  l)eiiig  removed  from  the  body,  and  when  grasped 
lirmly  in  the  hand  the  pul|)  would  flow  out  in  a  thick  continuous  stream, 
like  water  from  a  si)oiige.     Tlie  average  length  was  5"  X  4". 
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Intestines. — In  all  the  cases  the  intestines  were  extensively  diseased.  In 
28  cases  the  pathological  appearances  were  confined  to  the  ileum  ;  in  7  the 
colon  was  involved. 

Ileum.- — The  mucous  membrane  was  of  various  shades  of  yellow  and 
white  colour,  being  of  a  lighter  hue  in  the  jejunum,  where  the  colour  was 
doubtlessly  intensified  by  the  presence  of  biliary  matter,  and  gradually  be- 
coming darker  as  the  region  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve  was  attained.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  in  all  cases  more  or  less  softened,  and  the  mucous 
folds  generally  obliterated  in  the  lower  third  of  ileum.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  specimens  taken  from  patients  who  had  lingered  a  long 
time.  The  parts  immediately  around  the  ileo-cnecal  valve  were  uniformly 
the  seat  of  greater  pathological  changes  than  elsewhere.  From  this  point 
the  glandular  evidence  of  disease  extended  several  feet  up  the  canal ;  in  one 
instance  reaching  the  distance  of  10  feet  above  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  No 
ulcers  were  detected  above  the  jejunum.  The  greater  lesions  were  invariably 
observed  in  the  closed  glands.  These  in  the  earlier  stages  were  tumid, 
thickened,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  high  abrupt  walls.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  specimens,  18  presented  ulceration  in  patches  intumescent;  14  in 
patches  not  intumescent.  In  3  the  condition  of  the  patches  was  unnoticed. 
The  character  of  the  ulcer  varied  as  it  existed  either  in  a  swollen  or  shrunken 
gland.  If  in  the  former,  its  walls  were  high,  its  base  red,  its  form  generally 
circular  or  sub-oval,  and  occasionally  a  low  form  of  exudation  appeared 
upon  its  surface.  This  form  was  never  confluent,  and  in  no  instance  was 
the  entire  surface  of  a  patch  the  seat  of  ulcerative  change.  Several  distinct 
ulcers,  however,  were  seen  in  one  patch,  and  in  .3  instances  the  whole  area 
was  pitted  with  punctate  ulcers,  giving  the  gland  a  honeycoml)ed  appear 
ance.  This  condition  of  the  agminated  glands  was  always  accompanied  ' 
with  a  similar  change  in  the  solitary  follicles.  The  enlarged  follicles  were 
frequently  so  numerous  as  to  give  the  surface  of  the  gut  a  mammillated 
appearance.  In  the  shrunken  gland  the  ulcers  were  always  of  a  duller  hue, 
the  walls  seldom  high,  and  if  so,  were  confined  to  the  peri})hery  of  the 
affected  patch,  forming  a  rounded  sub-everted  border,  the  area  within  which 
constituted  the  ulcer.  The  base  was  chiefly  of  a  dark  blackish  colour,  due 
to  the  presence  of  pigment.  The  form  of  the  ulcer  was,  as  a  rule,  irregular, 
a  condition  due  to  the  unequal  ravages  of  the  undermining  process  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  base  of  the  individual  follicles.  In  8  cases  the  bor- 
ders of  the  patches  were  scooped  out  to  the  depth  of  a  line  by  this  action. 
In  2  cases  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine  had  taken  place.  Both 
lesions  occurred  in  ulcers  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  the  ileo-c«cal  valve ;  in 
both  peritonitis  was  extensive. 

Colon. — The  colon  was  complicated  in  7  cases.  2  cases  of  simple  con- 
gestion near  ctecum  without  follicular  enlargement,  4  cases  of  congestion 
with  follicular  enlargement,  in  3  of  which  ulceration  had  occurred.  In 
the  1th  case  inflammation  was  present,  the  mucous  meral)rane  being 
thickened  and  indurated  near  the  caecum,  simple  follicular  ulceration  had 
taken  place. 

One  case  of  death  had  been  occasioned  by  imprudence  in  diet.  The 
exciting  cause  of  death  having  been  hemorrhage.  Large  quantities  of  the 
seeds  of  the  blackberry  were  found  m  the  acutely  inflamed  tissues  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  One  case  of  gluteal  abscess  was  observed.  It  had  dis- 
charged its  contents  previous  to  death.' 

'  Extract  from  P.  M.,  No.  182. — "The  right  buttock  was  the  seat  of  a  gluteal 
ab-scess.     Its  positiou  was  immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  the  anus,  aud  extended 
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The  parotid  jilaiids  were  iuflamed  in  6  cases  ;  suppuration  was  noticed 
in  2.  Inflaniniation  uf  tlie  thyroid  gland  with  thyroid  apojdexy  was  ob- 
served in  one  case ;  in  the  same  subject  enornjous  abscesses  were  observed 
in  the  salivary  glands.  In  one  instance  an  abscess  was  detected  in  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  diaphragm  at  the  epigastrium.  It  contained  a 
drachm  of  healthy  pus. 

Pneumonia. — Of  this  disease  'i\  cases  were  observed. 

The  larynx  and  pharynx  were  involved  in  2  cases.  The  first  of  these 
had  the  epiglottis  highly  injected,  especially  at  its  free  edge.  The  chord* 
vocales  were  nlcerated  on  both  sides  at  their  posterior  portion.  The  ulcers 
were  lined  with  high  roundish  pale  walls.  The  mucous  membrane  around 
them  was  of  a  dark  purplish  colour,  that  upon  the  sides  of  the  larynx  lower 
down  was  injected  and  of  a  stone  blue.  In  the  second  specimen  the 
ravages  had  been  more  extensive.  The  pharynx  was  in  a  state  of  chronic 
inflammation;  the  walls  were  much  thickened,  the  constrictor  muscles  very 
pale;  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  dim  yellowish  gray  colour  more  marked 
immediately  about  the  orifice  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  glottis.  Epiglottis 
thickened,  slightly  injected  on  its  free  anterior  border.  Mucous  membrane 
lining  the  larynx  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  pharynx,  having  a  stone 
blue  cast  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  left  side  of  the  rima  glotlidis 
was  thickened,  tumid,  and  covered  by  a  whitish  yellow  exudation.  This 
exudation  concealed  the  dimensions  of  an  ulcer,  the  edges  of  which  were 
ragged,  irregular,  and  sinuous.  The  base  of  the  epiglottis  of  the  corre- 
sponding side  was  also  the  seat  of  ulceration  ;  the  ulcer  having  free  everted 
borders,  and  being  filled  with  a  tenacious  pus-like  exudation.  Upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  organ  a  small  ulcer  about  the  size  of  a  buckshot  was 
observed. 

Lungs. — 16  presented  pneumonia  upon  both  sides  ;  5  on  one  side  alone, 
3  on  the  right,  and  2  on  the  left  side.  But  two  specimens  out  of  this 
number  presented  comi)lications  with  pleurisy.  Of  these  one  was  on  the 
right,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side.  Nothing  ])eculiar  was  observed  in 
the  appearance  of  the  consolidated  portions  of  the  lung  substance.  The 
most  common  form  the  inflammation  assumed  was  that  of  splenization. 
Red  or  gray  hepatization  were  comparatively  rare.  In  some  specimens  all 
three  conditions  could  be  demonstrated,  gliding  into  one  another. 

The  heMrt  was  healthy  in  all  but  one  instance,  in  which  hypertrophy 
was  present.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  right  side  of  the  organ  was 
distended  with  a  large  soft  fibrinous  clot.  The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
pericardium  varied  from  dr.  1  to  oz.  xvi. 

Liver. — 13  were  healthy  ;  5  flabby  ;  4  had  a  tendency  to  become  fatty; 
1  was  markedly  nutmeg.     In  2  cases  congestion  was  present. 

Spleen. — 12  were  healthy;  13  soft;  of  which  the  majority  were  pulta- 
ceous. 

Pancreas  was  healthy  in  all  instances. 

Inleslincs. — 14  specimens  were  healthy.  In  8  instances  the  solitary 
glands  in  the  lower  third  of  ileum  were  enlarged;  in  1  case  of  which 
simple  ulceration  had  ensued.  In  2  cases  the  colon  was  complicated.  1 
specimen  presenting  minute  punctate  ulcers  in  the  ca;cum  ;  the  other  was 

deeply  into  the  .surrouiidiiig  parts.  The  exterual  opening  wa.s  small,  the  cavity 
within  large.  Inmiediatcdy  jirevions  to  death  a  severe  hemorrhage  had  occurred 
at  this  .si)ot.  Several  large  (inn  blackish  clots  were  found  in  the  cavity,  %vhich 
were  very  oll'cn.-sivc.     2so  llalus  or  excrement,  luiwuvcr,  appears  to  have  escaped." 
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witliont  nlceration,  though  the  folds  of  raucous  meml^rane  throug;liout  the 
tract  were  covered  with  a  form  of  diphtheritic  exudation. 

Diphtheria. — But  5  cases  were  observed  of  this  disease. 

The  exudation  was  confined  in  2  cases  to  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  In 
the  other  3  it  extended  to  the  trachea.  In  2  the  entire  area  of  the  respira- 
tory passages  were  filled  with  it.  In  no  case  was  any  ulceration  of  the 
raucous  membrane  observed. 

Lungs. — 3  were  affected  with  pneumonia  ;  one  partially  carnified  :  the 
other  was  healthy.  In  no  specimen  was  the  pneumonia  sufficiently  extensive 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  death. 

The  spleen  in  3  cases  was  soft  in  the  extreme  ;  firm  in  1,  condition  not 
noted  in  1. 

The  intestines  were  healthy  in  all  cases.  In  2,  slight  enlargement  of 
the  solitary  glands  of  the  lower  third  of  ileum  and  head  of  colon  was 
observed.  In  1,  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  latter  was  of  a  grayish  slate 
colour.     In  no  specimen  did  any  ulceration  or  exudation  exist. 

The  other  organs  were  found  in  a  healthy  condition. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  autopsies  were  made  upon  16  cases  of  phthisis 
— 1  case  of  pericarditis,  1  of  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta  (death  occasioned 
by  the  bursting  of  the  aneurism  into  the  pericardial  cavity),  1  case  of  pur- 
jHira,  1  of  capillary  bronchitis,  carcinoma  of  testes,  hydrothorax,  and 
typhoid  pharyngitis. 

Purpura  Hemorrhagica. — Dr.  H.  C.  "Wood,  Jr.,  read  for  Asst.  Surg. 
Harrison  Allen,  U.  S.  A.,  the  following  history  of  the  case. 

Oscar  Rowdebush,  private  Company  E.,  111th  Pennsylvania  Tolunteers, 
22  years  of  age,  bilious  temperament,  was  an  attendant  in  ward  20,  Lincoln 
Hospital,  March,  1863.  He  had  entered  the  hospital  some  months  before 
with  aphonia.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  inst.  the  patient  complained 
of  a  coryza  with  pain  in  the  head  and  slight  cough.  The  following 
morning  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  intense  pain  in  the  small  of  the 
back.  The  skin  was  now  suffused  with  a  dark  red  blush ;  and  innumerable 
purplish  petechias,  not  removable  under  pressure,  and  averaging  in  size  that 
of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  appeared  simultaneously  over  the  whole  body, 
although  most  prominent  over  the  abdomen  and  chest.  The  sclerotic  con- 
junctivte  of  both  eyes  became  swollen  and  assumed  a  deep  black  colour,  while 
that  portion  lining  the  palpebral  surfaces  remained  of  a  delicate  pinkish 
hue.  The  cornea  was  of  glassy  clearness,  and  owing  to  the  swollen  condi- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva}  apparently  depressed.     The  pupils  were  contracted. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  patient  coughed  up  a  quantity  of 
bloody  sputa ;  soon  afterwards  a  slight  hemorrhage  from  the  fauces 
occurred,  while  bloody  urine  was  voided  from  the  bladder. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  tongue  became  dry  and  hot,  lips  tumid, 
parched,  cracked,  and  of  an  intense  black  colour.  The  roof  of  the  raouth 
covered  with  a  whitish  covering,  which  was  probably  altered  epithelium. 
Respirations  30  a  minute,  somewhat  laboured  ;  no  cough.  Upon  a  physi- 
cal exploration  of  thorax  nothing  abnormal  was  detected.  Pulse  at  wrist 
120,  heart's  impulse  rather  small;  rhythm  regular,  temperature  of  surface 
between  thighs  110°.  Power  of  speech  returned  at  this  lime.  Muscular 
power  everywhere  perfect.  Mind  clear,  patient  conversing  rationally. 
During  the  night  he  became  delirious,  talked  to  himself,  and  endeavoured 
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to  get  out  of  bed.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  21lth  inst.  he  {^revv  worse, 
jinlse  rose  to  132  per  minute — was  small  and  jerking.  Resjjirations  32  per 
minute,  stertorous;  patient  lay  upon  the  left  side  with  the  jn'otuberant 
l)ortion  of  conjunctivic  conspicuous  between  the  partially  closed  lids.  He 
soon  afterwards  became  comatose,  and  died  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  inst. 

The  autopsy  was  performed  four  hours  after  death.  The  body  was  well 
developed,  the  rigor  mortis  marked.  The  purpuric  spots  were  about 
equally  dislriljuted  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities ;  the  fingers  and  toes 
were  full,  the  face  comparatively  free. 

Upon  examining  the  internal  organs  the  cellular  tissue  throughout  was 
found  to  be  the  seat  of  innumerable  extravasations  of  blood,  which  were  in 
their  intensity  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  density  of  the  tissue.  In  those  locali- 
ties where  it  was  dense,  such  as  the  pericardium  and  the  palpebral  conjunc- 
tiva?, the  size  and  number  of  the  patches  were  small.  But  in  situations 
where  the  tissue  was  not  so  compact,  as  around  the  kidneys  and  in  front  of 
a'sophagus,  the  transudation  was  enormous.  Numerous  bright  reddish  spots 
were  discovered  in  the  lungs,  especially  at  the  apices,  and  both  organs  were 
engorged  with  venous  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages was  completely  filled  with  innumerable,  blackish  purple  spots.  Tlie 
pericardium  was  free  except  at  its  base,  where  two  distinct  patches  of  ecchy- 
mosis  were  present,  each  2^  inches  in  length.  The  endocai'dium  of  right 
ventricle  and  lining  membrane  of  pulmonary  artery  was  filled  with  them. 
The  intestinal  submucous  and  sub-peritoneal  connective  tissue,  especially 
at  the  lower  third  of  ileum  and  the  whole  of  colon,  were  the  seat  of  similar 
changes,  as  were  also  the  pelves  of  kidneys  and  lining  membranes  of  ureters 
and  bladder.  It  is  singular  that  the  hrain  and  meninges  should  have  been 
entirely  free  from  the  changes  elseivhere  noticed.  All  the  organs  were 
perfectly  healthy.  The  spleen  measured  5j  by  5  inches,  weighed  14^ 
ounces.     It  was  of  a  reddish  purple  colour,  quite  firm. 

The  blood  was  not  examined  microscopically,  since  no  instrument  was 
availaljle  at  the  time. 

Remarks. — This  was  in  many  respects  a  curious  case.  A  soldier  afiect- 
ed  with  aphonia,  and  in  general  good  health,  is  suddenly  attacked  with 
coryza  followed  by  high  fever  and  intense  pain  in  the  back  ;  and  within  48 
hours  from  first  symptom  of  indisposition  a  rapid  transudation  of  blood 
occurs  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  body — 
that  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  l)eing  alone  excepted. 
His  ajjhonia  disapi)ears,  and  he  dies  with  coma  48  hours  after  first  attack. 
The  case  was  sporadic;  the  patient  was  not  scorbutic,  and  had  not  a 
hemorrhajric  diathesis. 
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HEYIEWS. 

Art.  XV. — An  E.^say,  Historical  and  Critical,  on  the  3Iechanii'm  of 
Partui-ition.  By  William  Leishman,  M.  D.,  fellow  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  ;  Fellow  of  the  Obstetrical  Society 
of  London ;  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Anderson's  University, 
Glasgow.  Printed  at  Glasgow,  and  published  by  John  Churchill  & 
Sons.     London,  1S64.     8vo.  pp.  129. 

The  sul)ject  of  the  natural  mechanism  of  labour  is  so  important,  that 
we  hail  with  pleasure  every  effort  calculated  to  elucidate  this  process.  In 
a  modest  octavo  volume,  the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed.  Dr.  Leishman, 
whose  attainments  and  position  have  greatly  favoured  his  researches,  has 
presented  his  views  on  several  important  points  of  practical  obstetrics  ; 
his  object  being  to  attract  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  excite  an  interest 
which  may  eventuate  in  establishing  more  correct  principles  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  practitioner.  We  trust  that  he  will  persevere  in  this  labour, 
and  extend  his  investigations  to  all  the  various  presentations  and  positions 
of  the  fcetus. 

In  his  introduction,  Pr.  Leishman  dwells  on  the  importance  of  an  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  mechanism  of  labour ;  he  considers  it  as  "  the 
keystone  of  the  art  of  midwifery  ;"  he  believes,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  pulilications  of  the  last  few  years,  such  knowledge 
is  by  no  means  general  among  the  mass  of  practitioners.  This  deficiency 
he  traces  to  a  faulty  mode  of  study,  by  means  of  dried  bones  and  phantoms, 
rather  than  by  patient  observation  of  the  whole  process  of  parturition  in 
the  living  being.  It  has  been  regarded  more  as  a  mechanical  than  as  a 
physiological  sulyect. 

There  is  truth,  no  doubt,  in  the  above  criticism,  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  observe  that  the  student  who  does  not,  in  the  first  place,  become  familiar 
with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  cranium  of  the  foetus  and  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
woman,  and  who  does  not  completely  understand  the  mechanism  of  labour 
as  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  bones,  and  the  assistance 
of  manikins,  can  seldom,  if  ever,  profit  by  his  clinical  experience.  The 
foundation  lieing  well  laid,  the  natural  process  can  be  advantageously  exa- 
mined ;  accurate  knowledge,  however,  of  the  intricate  and  wonderful  phy- 
siology of  parturition,  is  not  easily  obtained.  It  requires  more  than  the 
careful  observation  of  a  few  cases  of  labour — it  demands  constant  and  un- 
wearied attention,  not  merely  for  months,  but  for  years,  and  there  are  few 
practitioners,  however  mature  their  experience,  who  may  not  learn  some- 
thing of  the  mechanism  of  labour,  whenever  the  case  is  in  any  degree  pro- 
tracted or  difficult.     The  mechanism  of  labour  is  not  yet  fully  developed. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  L.  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  science  of 
midwifery,  and  then  to  exhibit  "the  great  mechanical  laws  which  guide  us 
in  the  practice  of  obstetric  art."  His  historical  sketch  is  very  creditable  ; 
it  manifests  that  full  acquaintance  with  medical  literature  which  distinguishes 
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onr  European  brethren,  and  will  prove,  therefore,  very  interesting:  and 
beneficial  to  the  reader.  He  considers  the  pnblication  of  the  very  valnable 
essay  of  M.  Franz  Carl  Naegele,  Professor  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  mechan- 
ism of  parturition,  as  constituting  the  great  modern  epoch  in  the  history 
of  obstetrics.  This  was  translated  by  Dr.  Edward  Rigby,  and  pul)lished 
in  England  in  1829,  and,  according  to  Dr.  L.,  received  the  almost  unani- 
mous support  of  British  obstetricians.  Dr.  L.  clearly  intimates  his  opinion, 
that  in  Great  Britain  there  has  been  very  little  advance  in  the  science  since 
this  important  event ;  for,  although  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
subject  of  lal)our,  and  many  valnable  puldications  have  issued  from  the  press, 
yet  owing,  perhaps,  to  intrinsic  diirjculties,  and  to  the  obscure  and  in- 
definite descriptions  given  by  writers,  the  whole  sulyect  has  become  more, 
instead  of  less  intricate,  and  hence  there  is  now  great  di^:creiiancy  in  the 
opinions,  and,  of  course,  in  the  practice  of  ol)stetricians.  Dr.  L.  ho))es  that 
he  has,  by  careful  clinical  ol)servation,  contributed  something  to  elucidate 
the  mechanism  of  labour,  with  what  success  we  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
premising  that  in  this  present  publication  he  confines  himself  to  "cranial 
positions." 

Dr.  Leishman  believes  that  one  great  difficulty  in  the  advance  of  obstetric 
science  is  the  indefinite  use  of  words.  Of  the  truth  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  think  that  Dr.  L.  is  by  no  means 
clear  or  precise  in  the  use  of  his  own  expressions.  The  very  heading  of 
his  third  chapter  may  be  cited  as  an  exemplification.  To  a  student,  what 
idea  is  given  by  the  expression,  "The  head  in  the  first  position  ?"  Cer- 
tainly the  whole  head  is  not  meant.  There  is  a  distinction  drawn  between 
the  face  and  the  cranium,  as  one  or  the  other  descends  first  into  the  pelvis. 
So,  also,  there  must  be  a  necessary  distinction  whether  the  top  or  the  base 
of  the  head  presents,  and  Dr.  L.  well  knows  that  there  is  an  important 
practical  difference  whether  the  os  frontis,  ossa  parietalia,  or  os  occipitis, 
appear  first  towards  the  centre  of  the  os  uteri.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  L.  means  by  "the  head  in  the  first  position,"  a  presentation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  as  represented  by  the  sagittal  suture,  and  as  ob- 
served in  the  most  natural  case  of  labour.  This  particular  portion  of  the 
head  is  denominated  the  "vertex."  This  he  describes,  not  as  one  point, 
but  as  extending  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  fontanel,  and  from  one 
parietal  boss  to  the  opposite.  This  would  constitute  an  elliptical  surface, 
the  long  diameter  of  which  would  be  transverse,  and  the  conjugate  would 
be  represented  by  the  sagittal  suture.  This  definition  we  consider  most  un- 
fortunate, and  has  led  our  author  far  away  from  the  truth  in  describing  the 
mechanism  of  labour.  Although  the  word  "  vertex"  originally  indicated 
the  highest  point  of  the  head,  yet  in  obstetric  language  it  has  been  confined 
to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  top  of  the  head,  the  region  of  the  posterior 
fontanel,  or,  as  regards  the  scalp,  that  portion  where  the  "hair  parts."  It 
is  this  posterior  i)ortion  which  i)resents  or  descends  first  in  natural  labour  ; 
and  the  middle  of  the  sagittal  suture,  which  is  generally  felt  at  the  com- 
mencement of  labour  is  not  the  centre,  as  Dr.  L.  would  rei)resent,  but  the 
most  anterior  point  of  the  circle  which  constitutes  the  "  vertex."  The 
greater  the  flexion,  therefore,  of  the  child's  head,  the  nearer  will  the 
])Osterior  fontanel  approximate  the  centre  of  the  jtelvis,  or  os  uteri,  and 
hence  the  "  short  diameters"  of  the  cranium  are  involved  in  every  case  of 
natural  labour. 

If,  however,  the  upper  part  of  the  head  be  considered  as  the  vertex,  the 
head  would  not  be  flexed  when  this  portion  presents,  and  the  long  diameter 
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of  the  cranium,  as  represented  by  Dr.  L.  in  his  diagram — viz.,  the  occipito- 
frontal— would  be  involved.  Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  a 
labour  under  these  circumstances  would  be  far  more  tedious  and  painful, 
caeteris  paribus,  than  when  the  cervico-bregraatic  or  short  diameter  is  con- 
cerned. What  Dr.  L.  therefore  calls  a  presentation  of  the  vertex  should 
be  termed  a  presentation  of  the  top  of  the  head,  or  region  of  the  anterior 
fontanel ;  not  a  natural  or  favourable  presentation,  but  unnatural,  and 
therefore  unfavourable.  Indeed,  we  might  dismiss  all  that  he  has  to  say 
upon  vertex  presentations,  as  being  foreign  to  the  course  of  regular  labour. 

Again,  as  to  the  word  "presentation,"  Dr.  L.  adopts  as  the  best  definition, 
although  he  regards  it  as  a  faulty  one,  that  given  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  viz., 
"that  portion  of  the  foetal  head  felt  most  prominently  within  the  circle  of 
the  OS  uteri,  the  vagina,  and  the  ostium  vaginae  in  the  successive  stages  of 
labour."  Perhaps  Dr.  L.  is  correct  in  considering  this  as  preferable  to  any 
other  definition  given  by  European  authors  to  the  word  "presentation,"  but 
certainly  it  is  very  incorrect.  In  the  first  place,  the  "circle  of  the  os  uteri" 
is  very  variable,  as  it  is  sometimes  i)artially  and  sometimes  completely 
dilated.  It  is  frequently  parallel  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  altogether  oblique — its  plane  being  directed  backwards,  or 
sometimes  forwards,  occasionally  to  the  right,  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  left 
side  of  the  pelvis.  Then,  as  the  head  descends  through  the  os  uteri,  the 
presentation,  following  the  definition  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  would  be  continu- 
ally varying:  when  high  up,  it  would  be  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
parietal  bone ;  as  it  descends  and  rotates,  it  would  be  the  right  lambdoidal 
suture;  then  it  would  be  the  upper  portion  of  the  occipital  bone;  then  the 
occipital  protuberance ;  and  finally,  as  the  head  passes  the  ostium  vagiuje, 
it  would  be  the  sagittal  suture.  Naegele's  definition  of  "presentatiou"  is 
equally  faulty,  as  being  that  portion  of  the  child's  head  felt  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger  in  the  axis  of  the  vagina,  and  which,  we  think,  has 
been  the  cause  of  several  erroneous  deductions  made  by  that  distinguished 
obstetrician. 

The  proper  definition  of  "presentation"  is,  that  portion  of  the  child's 
head  which  is  towards  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  or  of  the  dilated  vagina,  in 
the  different  periods  of  labour.  The  centre  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  dilated 
vagina  is  represented  by  the  axis  of  the  obstetric  canal,  i.  e.,  by  a  line  drawn 
perpendicularly  through  the  centre  of  the  superior  strait,  and  through  the 
successive  planes  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  vaginal  canal,  to  its  external 
orifice,  as  distended  by  the  head  in  transilu. 

The  particular  point  of  the  surface  of  the  head  which  corresponds  to  this 
axis  must  somewhat  vary  in  almost  every  case  of  natural  labour,  as  the 
head  is  in  a  state  of  less  or  greater  flexion.  Thus,  at  the  commencement 
of  labour,  the  middle  part  of  the  sagittal  suture  would  be  felt  towards  the 
centre ;  then,  as  the  head  is  more  flexed,  it  would  be  the  posterior  part  of 
this  suture.  To  be  mathematically  accurate,  thei'efore,  we  must  take  the 
centre  of  the  head,  or  that  point  within  the  cranium,  at  or  near  the  inter- 
section of  the  bi-parietal  and  cervico-bregmatic  diameters,  as  that  portion 
which  always  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  the  obstetric  canal  of  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  L.  does  not  give  us  a  definition  of  the  word  "position,"  which  is 
unfortunate;  although  he  continually  speaks,  in  unison  with  all  authors,  of 
various  "positions  of  the  head"  or  cranium,  yet  he  very  frequently  uses  the 
word  as  synonymous  with  presentation,  from  which  it  is  entirely  distinct; 
thus  he  speaks  of  "four  ordinary  vertex  presentations,"  evidently  meaning 
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the  four  ordinary  positions  of  a  vertex  presentation,  as  a  presentation  may 
lie  unvaryinf^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  labour,  while  a  position  may 
be  constantly  changing  during  this  jn'ocess.  Cases  are  upon  record  where 
the  child's  head  has  rotated  not  merely  to  the  extent  of  a  semicircle,  but 
even  of  a  whole  circle,  in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis. 

Again,  our  author  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  when  the  head  has 
passed  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  what  is  meant  by  the  expression 
"at  the  brim."  We  agree  with  him  that  this  is  a  very  important  point, 
but  we  cannot  perceive  that  he  has  elucidated  this  subject  by  stating  that 
the  head  is  "  'at  the  brim'  until  its  bulk  has  passed  this  part,  which  does 
not  take  place  until  the  head  has  begun  to  experience  some  resistance  from 
the  floor  or  converging  walls  of  the  pelvic  cavity."  Hence,  he  says,  the 
vertex  passes  6rst,  then  the  bi-parietal  diameter,  and  then  the  occipito-frontal 
diameter.  All  this  is  inaccurate  ;  the  occipito-frontal  diameter,  in  a  natural 
labour,  is  not  concerned;  flexion  occurs,  and  it  is  the  cervico-bregmatic  and 
bi-parietal  diameters  that  are  involved,  and  it  requires  no  extended  observa- 
tion to  perceive  that  the  resistance  to  the  descent  of  the  head  is  at  the 
parietal  protuberances;  that  when  they  pass  any  particular  line  or  plane  of 
the  obstetric  canal,  the  head,  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  has  also  passed. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  parietal  protuberances  are  free  from  the  os  uteri, 
or  from  the  margin  of  the  superior  strait,  the  cranium  has  virtually  passed 
through  the  brim,  and  this,  in  opposition  to  the  author's  opinions,  is  accom- 
plished long  before  the  top  of  the  head  reaches  the  floor  of  the  pelvis. 
Hence,  when  the  bi-parietal  diameter  is  beyond  the  rami  of  the  ischia,  the 
head  is  out  of  the  pelvis,  although  the  face  may  still  be  within  the  cavity; 
and  hence,  also,  when  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  has  been  sufficiently  dilated 
to  permit  the  escape  of  the  parietal  protuberances,  the  head  is  in  reality 
delivered,  the  forehead  and  face  passing  out  with  great  rapidity. 

The  head  enters  the  superior  strait,  very  universally,  ohJiiiuely.  Our 
author  notices  three  kinds  of  oblicjuity.  Since  the  time  of  Ould  and  Solayres 
the  obliquity  of  the  head,  as  regards  its  antero-posterior  diameters,  has, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  adopted  as  a  fundamental  truth  l)y  obstetricians. 
Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  proposition,  the  head  not  unfre- 
quently  being  transverse,  and  occasionally  the  occiput  is  at  the  pul)is,  and 
the  OS  frontis  at  the  sacrum.  Some  have  regarded  the  transverse  position  as 
the  most  frequent ;  and  some,  indeed  very  many,  consider  it  as  constituting 
an  important  variety  of  cranial  positions.  Practically,  however,  it  is  of  very 
minor  importance,  as  Baudelocque,  Yelpeau,  Nacgele,  &c.,  have  fully  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  such  transverse  positions  are,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
verted into  oblique  positions. 

The  second  variety  of  ol)liquity  is  that  of  the  bi-parietal  diameter.  This 
has  been  urgently  insisted  upon  by  Prof.  Nacgele  as  a  fundamental  truth  of 
practical  inqiortance.  His  admirers  have  adopted  and  tenaciously  main- 
tained this  opinion,  so  that  it  has  become  the  i)revalcnt  theory  of  modern 
obstetricians.  We  are  happy  to  find,  however,  that  Dr.  Leishman  joins 
Velpeau,  Cazeaux,  Matthews  Duncan,  West,  and  Patterson  in  opposition 
to  this  new  dogma.  ]Ie  opposes  it  as  it  countenances  the  idea  that  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  is  horizontal,  instead  of  lieing  at  an  angle  of  sixty  de- 
grees;  also,  that  if  this  bi-parietal  oI)liquity  existed,  the  ear  of  the  child 
could  l)e  readily  felt  near  the  pul)is  at  the  connnencenient  of  labour,  as  the 
right  parietal  boss  is  first  recognized,  according  to  Xacgde,  by  the  finger 
on  its  introduction  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  tliereforc  M.  Nacgele 
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considers  this  the  lowest  part  of  the  head;  but  this  is  incorrect,  as  the  ear 
cannot  be  reached  without  great  difficulty. 

M.  Naegele  maintains  that  the  sagittal  suture  divides  the  dilated  os  uteri 
unequally,  the  smaller  segment  being  posterior,  and  that  frequently  the  os 
is  inclined  backwards.  Both  these  propositions  are  denied  by  Dr.  L.,  who 
asserts  that  the  os  uteri  occupies  generally  the  centre  of  the  brim,  and  that 
the  sagittal  suture  traverses  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  last  bone  of  the  sacrum.  This  latter  remark  he  has  proved  by 
various  experiments,  especially  by  introducing  the  short  arm  of  a  rectan- 
gular sound  into  the  cavity  of  the  vagina,  so  that  the  angle  of  the  sound 
shall  be  at  the  coccyx,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  extremity  of  the 
short  arm,  carried  to  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  will  be  opposed  to  the 
sagittal  suture. 

We  fully  coincide  with  the  criticism  of  Dr.  L.  as  to  the  lateral  obliquity 
of  the  head.  We  have  never  believed  nor  taught  it,  being  fully  satisfied, 
by  constant  observation,  that  the  sagittal  suture  is  opposed  to  the  coccygeal 
I'egion,  or  proper  floor  of  the  pelvis.  The  real  cause,  we  believe,  of  the 
mistake  so  universally  made  upon  this  subject  arises  from  the  faulty  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "presentation,"  as  being  that  part  of  the  head  which  is 
felt  nearest  to  the  os  vagina,  instead  of  that  part  which  is  at  the  centre  of 
the  superior  strait,  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
coccyx.  Anotlier  and  a  very  important  source  of  error  made  l^y  obstetri- 
cians is  to  regard  the  arch  of  the  pubis  as  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  instead  of 
being  situated  at  its  anterior  portion,  the  bottom  or  floor  being  at  the 
coccyx.  Did  time  and  space  permit,  this  subject  might  be  argued  in  extenso; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  at  present  that  the  right  parietal  boss, 
which  in  a  transverse,  and  even  in  an  oblique,  position  of  the  head  can  be 
so  readily  felt  near  the  os  vaginae,  has  to  descend,  during  the  progress  of 
labour,  to  the  tuber  of  the  ischium  before  the  head  can  pass  out  of  the  pelvis 
through  the  inferior  strait. 

Another  argument  of  M.  Naegele,  in  favour  of  this  lateral  obliquity,  is 
the  usual  position  of  the  caput  succedaneum  upon  the  superior  and  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  right  parietal  bone.  Dr.  L.  feels  the  strength  of  this 
argument,  but  would  sanction  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan, 
who  says  that  the  position  of  the  tumour  is  not  dependent  simply  upon  the 
OS  uteri,  but  also  on  the  resistance  of  the  vagina;  which  being  greater  pos- 
teriorly than  anteriorly,  prevents  any  swelling  over  the  left  parietal  bone, 
and  determines  it  towards  the  right,  where  the  resistance  at  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina  is  trifling.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  observation  of  Dr. 
Duncan,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole  truth.  We  believe  that  the  caput 
succedaneum  on  the  right  parietal  bone  is  never  formed,  exceptio  pyrohat 
regulani,  at  the  os  uteri,  but  always  after  the  head  has  entered  the  pelvis, 
and  is  driven  strongly  against  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  before  rotation  is 
perfected.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  scalp  over  the  posterior 
superior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  being  opposed  to  the  os  vaginae,  and 
therefore  unsupported  by  the  soft  or  bony  tissues,  is  distended  by  watery  or 
bloody  effusions  between  it  and  the  bone,  sometimes  to  an  enormous  degree. 
It  is  very  incorrect,  however,  to  call  this,  we  think,  the  presenting  part,  for 
rotation  is  not  yet  complete,  and  delivery  does  not  occur  until  the  parietal 
protuberances  have  approximated  the  tubers  of  the  ischia,  and  the  occipital 
protuberance  appears  under  the  arch.  The  real  presenting  part,  or  that 
which  is  towards  the  centre  of  the  inferior  strait,  at  this  time,  is  the  poste- 
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rior  extremity  of  the  sagittal  suture.  If  this  view  be  correct,  no  argument 
whatever  can  be  drawn,  as  to  the  lateral  obliquity  of  the  head  at  the  brim, 
from  the  location  of  this  caput  succedaneum. 

Nevertheless,  in  cases  of  unyielding  os  uteri,  a  caput  succedaneum  is 
formed  at  the  os  uteri,  but  not  located  over  the  right  side  of  the  parietal 
bone,  but  over  the  sagittal  suture  and  the  superior  part  of  the  occiput.  In 
this  observation  we  are  confirmed  by  M.  Cazeaux,  and,  if  correct,  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  tlie  German  professor,  and  fully  con- 
firms the  opinion  that  there  is  a  parallelism  between  the  cervico-bregraatic 
circumference  of  the  head  and  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis. 

The  third  obliquity  noticed  by  Dr.  Leishman  is  that  of  the  occipito- 
frontal diameter,  indicating  flexion  of  the  head.  He  acknowledges  that 
this  "almost  invariably  takes  place,"  although  it  varies  exceedingly  in  dif- 
ferent labours,  the  flexion  being  very  great  when  ihe  head  is  large,  or  when 
there  is  a  contraction  of  the  superior  strait,  and  often  very  slight  when  the 
head  is  small,  or  the  pelvis  large.  All  this  is  true,  but  there  is  another 
cause,  not  noticed  by  Dr.  L.,  why  the  flexion  of  the  head  ensues  in  almost 
every  case  of  labour,  viz.,  the  resistance  of  the  os  uteri.  It  is  at  this  ori- 
fice that  flexion  occurs,  the  degree  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  tonicity 
of  its  tissues.  Hence,' however  large  may  be  the  pelvis,  if  the  os  be  at  all 
rigid,  flexion  may  be  great,  and  in  practice  we  generally  find  that  great 
flexion  exists,  even  where  the  head  is  small,  as  the  os  uteri  seldom  dilates 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  transit  of  the  cranium.  Now  it 
seems  strange  that  Dr.  L.,  who,  in  the  first  part  of  his  essay,  contends 
that  the  vertex  first  passes,  and  then  the  bi-parietal  diameter,  and  then  the 
occipto-frontal,  does  not  perceive  the  incongruity  of  this  proposition,  with 
the  statement  that  this  flexion  "almost  invariably  takes  place.''  The 
slightest  demonstration  clearly  indicates  that  just  in  proportion  as  flexion 
occurs,  the  occipi  to -frontal  diameter  loses  its  parallelism  with  the  oblique 
diameter  of  the  brim,  and  that  where  flexion  is  perfect,  it  is  the  cervico, 
or  sub-occipital  bregmatic  diameter  which  corresponds  to  the  oblique 
diameter  of  the  brim.  This  is  a  fact  so  easily  demonstrated,  and  has  been 
so  long  taught  by  such  men  as  Solayres,  Baudelocque,  Yelpeau,  Cazeaux, 
Dewees,  &c.  &c.,  that  we  must  again  express  our  surprise  that  Dr.  L. 
should  s{)eak  of  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  as  coming  down  parallel  to 
the  brim  in  ordinary  cases  of  vertex  presentations. 

Dr.  L.  has  very  correctly  insisted  that,  in  studying  the  mechanism  of 
lal)our,  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  first  and  the  second  part 
of  this  process ;  that  during  the  first  portion  the  head  descends  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  axis  of  the  brim,  until  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and 
then  it  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  outlet.  As  soon,  tlierefore, 
as  the  head  has  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  other  important  and 
interesting  changes  ensue. 

The  first  of  these  noticed  by  Dr.  L.  is  the  jiroccss  of  rotation,  the  occiput 
describing  a  spiral  line  from  the  left  towanls  the  right  anteriorly  in  its 
passage.  The  cause  of  this  rotation  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith,  not  to  us  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  but,  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  L. 
observes,  more  nearly  ap])roximating  the  trnili  than  that  given  by  any 
British  accoucheur.  Dr.  Smith  refers  it  to  the  approximation  of  the  spines, 
and  the  inclination  inwards  of  the  planes  of  the  ischia.  This  statement  is 
correct,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  the  approximation  of  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis  anteriorly,  and  also  the  continuation  of  this  double  inclination  by 
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the  soft  tissues  closing  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  which  insures,  as  a  me- 
chanical necessity,  the  rotation  of  the  head  during  its  descent.  It  has  been 
seriously  agitated,  particularly  by  M.  Cazeaux,  whether  the  rotation  is  not 
effected  entirely  by  the  soft  parts,  without  any  influence  from  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis.  This  we  deem  incorrect,  but  regard  both  as  essential,  for  the 
perfection  of  rotation. 

Is  this  rotation  perfect?  M.  Xaegele  maintains  the  negative,  and  Is 
supported  by  his  innumerable  followers,  including  our  author  They  all 
insist  that  the  head  passes  obliquely  as  regards  its  bi-parietal  diameter,  not 
merely  at  the  inferior  strait,  but  also  at  the  vulva  ;  the  right  parietal  pro- 
tuberance being  delivered  first.  Dr.  Leishman  even  affirms,  that  if  a  cord 
be  extended  along  the  median  line  from  the  coccyx  to  the  symphysis  pubis, 
during  the  transit  of  the  head,  and  a  mark  made  upon  the  child's  head 
corresponding  to  this  line,  it  will  be  found  passing  over  the  right  branch 
of  the  lambdoidal  suture  towards  the  left  branch  of  the  coronal. 

This  demonstration  seems  at  first  sight  very  conclusive,  especially  to  the 
inexperienced  ;  but  let  it  be  remarked  that  the  practitioner  must  have  em- 
braced a  quiescent  moment,  "  during  the  absence  of  pain,"  to  extend  his 
line,  and  make  his  mark  upon  the  scalp  of  the  child.  But  it  is  well  known 
that,  owing  to  the  resiliency  of  the  tissues,  the  child's  head  retraces  its 
course  as  soon  as  the  bearing-down  effort  is  suspended.  Hence,  if  the 
head  were  "direct"  during  a  pain,  it  would  become  oblique  as  soon  as  the 
pain  ceased.  If,  therefore.  Dr.  L.  had  thrown  aside  his  string,  and  passed 
his  finger  into  the  rectum  during  the  height  of  a  pain,  and  then  traced  the 
course  of  the  sagittal  suture,  we  think  that  he  would  have  found  it  running 
very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  on  the  median  line,  corresponding  to  the  raphe 
of  the  perineum.  A  little  attention,  moreover,  would  indicate  that  the 
parietal  protuberances  correspond,  simultaneously,  to  the  tubers  of  the 
ischia  on  either  side,  and  subsequently,  to  the  margins  of  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina ;  in  other  words,  that  the  occipito-bregmatic  plane  passes 
through  the  inferior  strait,  and  through  the  ostium  vaginae,  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  these  openings.  This  observation  is  restricted  to  those 
cases  where  the  head  and  pelvis  are  of  their  usual  relative  size;  and 
where  there  is  considerable  resistance  from  the  tissues  of  the  perineum,  as 
observed  in  primiparous  patients.  Of  course,  if  the  head  be  small  rela- 
tively, or  there  be  great  relaxation  of  the  soft  parts,  it  will  very  often  be 
delivered  in  the  oblique  manner  contended  for  by  M.  Naegele;  it  passes  so 
quickly,  that  there  is  no  time,  as  it  were,  for  the  completion  of  its  changes. 
The  relaxation  of  the  tissues  not  only  renders  complete  rotation  unneces- 
sary, but  removes  one  of  the  accessory  causes  of  such  rotation. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  "supporting  the  perineum,'^  Dr.  L.,  after  a 
learned  allusion  to  the  history  of  the  practice,  and  its  almost  universal 
adoption  by  the  best  practitioners  in  Europe  and  America,  boldly  ventures  to 
term  it  a  "  barbarous  relic  of  meddlesome  midwifery."  How  a  gentleman, 
who  urgently  recommends  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  labour,  not  only 
in  the  lecture-room,  but  at  the  bedside,  and  who  seems  to  be  well  versed  in 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  can  declare  that  the  supporting  of  the  perineum  is 
not  only  useless  but  injurious,  is,  to  us,  a  matter  of  great  surprise.  We 
cannot  enter  upon  the  question  at  present,  but  merely  observe  that,  while 
we  agree  with  our  author  that  much  mischief  has  resulted  from  the  ill-timed 
and  unscientific,  not  to  say  violent  pressure  upon  the  perineum,  nevertheless 
the  rule  to  "  support  the  perineum"  is  one  defensible,  we  believe,  on  every 
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principle  connected  with  tlic  physiology  and  the  mechanics  involved  in  the 
process  of  labour  at  its  termination. 

"  The  other  cranial  prmtions,''''  or,  as  we  should  express  it,  the  other 
positions  of  the  vertex,  omitting  the  fifth  and  si.xth  of  Baudelocque,  are 
then  examined. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  the  right  occipito-anterior,  as  compared  with 
the  left  occipito-anterior,  and  especially  with  the  right  occipito-postcrior, 
great  discussions  have  taken  ])lace,  as  we  should  think,  to  very  little 
purpose  :  the  practitioner  who  understands  the  mechanism  of  labour  need 
not  troul)le  himself  as  to  the  relative  number  of  cases  of  any  particular 
presentation  or  position  that  we  meet  with  in  practice;  he  is  prepared  for 
any  emergency.  We  have  no  faith  either  in  hospital  reports  of  the  various 
positions  which  the  head  may  assume  at  the  very  commencement  of  labour. 
Diagnosis,  under  these  circumstances,  is  too  difficult,  in  many  instances, 
even  to  the  experienced  accoucheur,  and  certainly  to  the  tyros  of  the  pro- 
fession by  whom  hosj)ital  reports  are  usually  prepared,  to  permit  us  to  give 
much  credence  to  the  statements  presented  by  the  "  internes"  of  obstetric 
institutions.  The  difficulty  becomes  greater  as  few  attempts  are  made  to 
establish  a  diagnosis,  as  M.  Xacgele  himself  observes,  until  the  head  has 
descended  through  the  brim.  Dr.  Leishman  believes  that  M.  Naegele  is 
rather  extravagant  in  his  declaration  of  the  comparative  infrequency  of 
the  right  anterior  and  left  posterior  positions  of  the  vertex,  as  compared 
with  the  left  anterior  and  right  posterior  jiositions.  Our  author  would 
state  the  proportion  of  67  per  cent,  for  the  left  anterior,  about  9  j  per  cent, 
for  the  right  anterior,  21  per  cent,  for  the  right  posterior,  and  2^  percent, 
for  the  left  posterior  positions.  Our  experience  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  the  right  anterior,  and  especially  of  the  left  posterior,  or  second 
and  fourth  of  Naegele  (second  and  fifth  of  Baudelocque). 

As  to  the  disposition  of  the  occiput  to  rotate  forward,  in  the  occipito- 
posterior  positions,  the  whole  profession  is  much  indebted  to  M.  Naegele 
for  establishing  the  fact  by  careful  clinical  observation,  that  this  anterior 
rotation  will  generally  spontaneously  occur.  This  disposition,  according 
to  M.  Naegele's  report,  is  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-one  to  one ;  our 
author  would  place  it  at  twenty-four  to  one.  The  knowledge  of  this  pre- 
disposition is  of  great  importance  in  the  first  place  to  diminish  the  anxiety 
of  the  practitioner  in  all  these  occipito-postcrior  positions,  and  also  to 
encourage  him  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  natural  predisposition, 
so  as  to  prevent,  in  all  cases,  the  posterior  rotation  of  the  occiput,  which 
all  acknowledge  as  sometimes  occurring,  and  which  is  always  unfortunate. 

Why  the  head  should  rotate  forward,  in  these  positions,  is  not  explained. 
Dr.  Tyler  Smith  makes  the  determining  cause  the  spines  of  the  ischia. 
Dr.  Leishman  indorses  Simpson  and  Cazeaux  in  the  opinion  that  too 
much  importance  has  been  given  to  the  spines  of  the  ischia,  and  that  the 
anterior  rotation  is  dependent  upon  the  resistance  of  the  soft  parts,  against 
which  the  head  is  forcibly  impinged  l)y  the  contractions  of  the  uterus. 
Wliatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  assertion  there  is  still  no  explanation 
given  why  the  occi])ut  sometimes  rotates  l)ackwarils.  We  think  that  it  is 
the  spines  of  the  iscliia,  and  the  perpendicular  line  through  their  extremities 
which  constitute  the  demarcation  between  the  posterior  and  anterior  inclined 
planes.  If,  therefore,  the  occii)ut  in  its  descent  strikes  posteriorly  to  the 
spine  of  the  ischium,  it  is  depressed  towards  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen 
and  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  at  such  an  angle,  that  it  will  be  determined 
])ostcriorly. 
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As  to  the  "torsion  of  the  neck,"  which  is  usually  describecl  by  authors 
as  taking  place  during  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  head,  our  author  embraces 
the  opinion  of  M.  Gerdy,  that  no  such  twisting  of  the  neck  occurs,  main- 
taining that  the  shoulders  rotate  whenever  the  head  rotates.  This  we 
consider  altogether  erroneous  ;  there  are  exceptions,  but  nature's  rule  is 
that  the  shoulders  remain  oblique  when  the  head  rotates,  hence  necessitating 
the  '^restitution''-  of  the  head  after  its  delivery. 

In  posterior  positions  of  the  occiput,  when  the  head  approximates  the 
outlet,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author,  who  declares  that  the  bearing 
down  efforts  of  the  mother  are  "  chiefly  directed"  towards  the  anterior  part 
of  the  occipito-frontal  diameter.  They  are  directed,  in  this  instance,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  true  vertex  presentations  towards  the  posterior  part  of 
this  diameter,  through  the  medium  of  the  spine.  This  fact  is  of  great 
practical  importance. 

Our  author  also  declares  that  in  these  same  cases,  the  forehead  gets 
"  under''''  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  This  is  often  true  when  the  head  is  com- 
paratively small,  or  the  perineum  greatly  relaxed;  but  on  ordinary  occasions 
Baudelocque  is  far  more  correct  in  stating  that  the  os  frontis  is  behind  the 
pubis ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  process  of  delivery  often  remounts  still 
higher  until  the  occiput  is  delivered  over  the  fourchette.  This  fact  has 
also  an  important  practical  bearing. 

Again,  Dr.  L.  notices  the  fact  that,  in  these  occipito-posterior  positions 
of  the  vertex,  there  may  be  a  conversion  into  a  face  presentation,  but  well 
observes  that  this  is  very  rare.  The  fact,  however,  should  be  remembered 
by  the  scientific  practitioner. 

Dr.  Leishman  calls  attention  to  Dr.  West's  division  into  "bregmato- 
cotyloid  and  fronto-cotyloid  positions"  of  the  cranium  ;  although  not 
approving  of  the  division,  yet  he  asserts  that  it  is  of  practical  importance, 
as,  in  the  first  case,  rotation,  he  says,  of  the  occiput  will  be  forward,  andj'u 
the  second,  backward.  We  think  an  important  error  has  here  been  com- 
mitted, owing  to  the  adoption  of  but  one  presentation  of  the  cranium, 
recommended  by  Naiigele  ;  for  the  truth  is  that  the  bregmato-cotyloid 
position  implies  a  presentation  of  the  vertex,  or  region  of  the  posterior 
fontanel,  while  the  fronto-cotyloid  position  implies  a  presentation  of  the 
sinciput,  or  of  the  region  of  the  anterior  fontanel.  These  are,  therefore, 
different  "  presentations,"  and  not  different  "  positions"  of  the  same  presen- 
tation. In  the  "bregmato-cotyloid  position"  the  cervico-bregmatic  diameter 
is  concerned,  but  in  the  "fronto-cotyloid  position"  the  occipito-frontal, 
constituting,  therefore,  a  radical  difference  between  the  two  cases.  In  the 
latter,  the  practitioner  should  always  render  assistance  ;  neither  the  woman 
nor  the  child  can  be  regarded  as  safe  vvithout  such  assistance  being  ren- 
dered;  while,  in  the  former,  the  natural  processes  may  be,  and  usually  are, 
sufficient ;  although,  even  here,  the  instructed  practitioner  will  remember 
that  the  occiput  will  occasionally  rotate  posteriorly,  which  should  be 
prevented. 

In  all  the  posterior  positions  of  the  vertex,  should  the  process  of  rectifi- 
cation, i.  e.,  of  rotation  of  the  occiput  forward,  be  left  to  nature,  or  should 
art  interfere  ?  M.  Naegele  and  his  admirers  are  disj^osed  to  trust  such 
cases  to  the  natural  efforts.  Hence  we  find  that  M.  Naegele  says  that  in 
ninety-six  of  his  cases,  three  rotated  posteriorly,  or  one  in  thirty-two. 
Simpson  and  others  report  one  in  twenty-five.  Now  as  all  acknowledge 
that  the  posterior  rotation  is  attended  with  danger  to  the  child,  and  not 
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unfreqiiciitly  to  the  niotlier,  we  frankly  avow  that  sndi  rotation  should 
never  l»e  allowed,  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  can  always  be  pre- 
yented. 

But  the  ([ueslion  when  and  how  to  operate  has  not  been  definitely  settled. 
Dr.  lieishnian  sui^gests  that  the  "  long,  straight  forceps"  may  be,  in  some 
instances,  applied  cautiously  when  the  head  is  still  movable  above  the  l)rin), 
to  affect  this  cliaiigc ;  l)ut  acknowledges  that  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
have  generally  failed  in  the  attempt.  We  can  i>erceive  no  justification, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  for  this  use  of  the  forceps,  straight  or 
curved,  wh^n  the  head  is  movable  or  when  it  is  oblique.  The  operation 
itself  is  difficult,  and  will  frequently  prove  impracticable,  and  must  always 
be  dangerous  to  the  child  and  to  the  tissues  of  the  parent.  It  is  contrary 
also  to  the  fundamental  principle  inculcated  by  Nai'gele,  that  the  occiput 
will  almost  invarial)ly  rotate  forward,  without  any  0]ieration  whatever; 
and  also  that  it  is  inipossil)le  to  determine  whether  the  obliquity  of  the  head, 
oltserved  thus  early  in  labour,  will  not  speedily  disappear. 

Our  author  advises  that  the  attempt  at  rectification  should  not  be  made, 
as  a  general  rule,  until  the  head  reaches  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  We  think 
this  rule  recpiires  some  modification,  as  we  have  no  douljt  that  the  means 
of  rectification  should  be  em])loyed  immediately  after  the  head  has  escajted 
through  the  os  uteri,  whether  it  lie  high  or  low  in  the  pelvis;  in  other 
words,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  natural  dis}iosition  to  rotation,  caused  by  the 
anterior  inclined  planes  of  the  pelvis ;  morovcr,  such  elTorts  should  be  care- 
fully i)ersevered  in  until  rotation  be  perfect. 

As  to  the  "means  of  rectification,"  the  fingers  will  very  generally  answer. 
Our  author  quotes  Dr.  Meigs  as  recommending  pressure  u|)on  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  Dr.  West  as  acting  Ijehind  the  ear,  so  as 
to  cause  the  face  to  ascend  and  rotate  backward.  Why  such  advice  should 
be  indorsed  by  Dr.  Leishman,  in  preference  to  that  recommended  more 
than  eighty  years  ago  by  IJaudelocciiie,  and  sanctioned  early  in  this  century 
l»y  Dr.  Dewees,  of  making  ])ressure  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
OS  frontis,  is  to  us  inexplicable.  This  last  mode  has  the  advantage  of 
directing  the  force  on  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  represented  by  the  iiead, 
which  renders  it  very  efficient,  and  has  been  for  so  many  years  successfully 
employed  Ity  the  disciples  of  the  two  distinguished  teachers  we  have  men- 
tionetl,  that  we  thought  its  superiority  would  not  have  l)een  imjiugned.  In 
our  own  ]»ractice  we  have  always  succeeded,  unless  there  was  some  unusual 
complicatioJi,  from  the  relative  size  of  the  head,  the  rigidity  of  the  tissues,  etc. 

When  such  complications  exist,  we  are  ha])py  to  find  that  Dr.  West  has 
recommended  the  vectis,  and  our  author  has  given  his  iidluence  in  favour  of 
this  instrument.  For  some  thirty  years  we  have  invariably  employed  the 
vectis  in  all  these  persistent  occipito-posterior  oblique  positions,  and  we 
are  happy  to  add  that  in  no  instance  within  our  recollection  have  we  failed 
in  causing  an  anterior  rotation  of  the  occiput,  either  by  the  fingers  or  the 
vectis.  Ilence  we  never  resort  to  the  forceps  in  such  cases,  and  consider 
their  application  as  very  difficult,  injurious,  and  often  impractical)le. 

We  Inive  bcrn  induced  to  make  the  above  criticisms  of  Dr.  Lcishman's 
views  on  the  mechanism  of  parturition  in  no  captious  spirit,  l)ut  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  discern  truth  and  to  correct  error  on  this  all-important 
sultject,  and  thus  to  contril)ute  something  at  least  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  science,  and  hence  of  the  practice  of  obstetrics.  AVe  feel  jiersuaded  that 
many  of  the  opinions  of  i'rofessor  Naegele  have  been  too  hastily  adopted,  and 
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that  liis  simplification  of  tlie  presentations  of  the  cranium,  so  far  from  being 
useful,  has  been  productive  of  great  mischief,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically. We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  talents,  industry,  and  zeal  which  Dr. 
L.  has  so  clearly  manifested  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  will  have  their  legi- 
timate and  full  reward ;  and  that  he,  with  many  co-labourers,  will  make  a 
complete  revision  of  the  mechanism  of  labour,  and  thus  establish  better 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner.  H.  L.  H. 


Art.  XVI. — Gunshot  Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of  Nerves.  By  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  George  R.  Morehouse,  M.  D.,and  William 
W.  Keen,  M.  P.,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  U.  S.  A.,  &c.  12mo.  pp. 
164.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1864. 

Reflex  Paralysis.  Circular  No.  6,  Surgeon-General's  office,  March  10th, 
1864.  Bv  A.  A.  Surgeons  S.  W.  Mitchell,  G.  R.  Morehouse,  and 
W.  W.  Keen,  U.  S.  A.      pp.  17. 

Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  C. 
E.  Brown-Sequard,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  &c.  &c.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  1860. 

Clinical  Observations  on  Functional  Nervous  Disorders.  By  C.  Hand- 
field  Jones,  M.  B.,  &c.     pp.  585.     London:  1864. 

One  of  the  many  important  improvements  introduced  into  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  United  States  army  during  the  Surgeon-Generalship  of 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  was  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  special  hos- 
pitals, for  the  treatment  of  certain  classes  of  cases.  Not  only  has  the  par- 
ticular experience  and  skill  thus  accjuired  proved  beneficial  to  the  patieuts 
under  care,  but  science  has  profited  by  the  concentrated  and  prolonged 
observation  of  facts  thus  made  possible  ;  facts,  many  of  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost  for  Y^i't  of  comparison  and  record. 

Diseases  and  injuries  affecting  the  nervous  system  are  especially  worthy 
of  such  specialization,  because  of  their  importance,  and  of  the  rarity  with 
which  lesions  of  the  nerves  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  clinical  study. 
The  great  text-books  of  Military  Surgery  refer  but  briefly  to  injuries  of 
the  nerves ;  none,  in  the  English  language,  at  least,  giving  any  systematic 
account  of  them,  or  dealing  satisfactorily  with  their  treatment. 

The  authors  of  the  two  brochures  whose  titles  are  placed  first  above, 
have  made  industrious  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them.  The  special 
labours  and  studies  of  whose  results  they  give  account,  began  in  May,  I860  ; 
and  embrace  the  history  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases,  all  of 
whose  details  had  been  carefully  reported  in  the  note-books  of  the  hospital. 
The  topics  dwelt  upon  are,  chiefly,  wounds  of  nerve  centres,  wounds  of 
nerve  trunks,  or  their  branches,  and  the  resulting  alterations  in  nu- 
trition, sensation,  motion,  calorification,  &c.,  and  the  treatment  of  nerve 
lesions. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  exactly  the  amount  of 
injury  sustained  by  a  nerve  or  nerves.  The  nerve  whose  distribution  finally 
remains  affected,  must  be  inferred  to  be  the  one  principally  involved  in  a 
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wound,  the  precise  nature  of  whioh  is  not  capable  of  inspection,  especially 
in  a  hospital  to  which  the  patients  are  not  brought  directly  from  the  field. 
Forty-eight  cases  of  severe  gunshot  wounds  of  nerves  were  selected  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  and  his  collaborators,  to  study  the  immediate  effects  of  such  in- 
juries. [Most  of  them  involved  the  nerves  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremi- 
ties. Of  thirty-one  not  wounded  in  the  lower  limbs,  seven  fell  instantly, 
unconscious  ;  only  one  of  these  bleeding  largely.  Xone  of  the  twelve  who 
fell  with  wounds  of  the  legs  became  unconscious.  Fourteen  of  the  eighteen 
wounded  in  the  arm  continued  standing  ;  two  became  senseless  ;  and  two 
fell  but  remained  conscious.  Of  those  wounded  in  the  neck  or  axilla,  one 
fell  senseless,  four  fell  conscious,  and  eight  did  not  fall.  A  general  and 
nearly  instantaneous  weakness,  or  .^hock,  was  felt  I)y  almost  every  one  of 
the  whole  number.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  shock  from  a  nerve-wound 
is  likely  to  be  most  severe  in  wounds  about  the  upper  third  of  the  body. 

Loss  of  motion  was  total,  in  the  limb  affected,  in  thirty-two  cases;  of 
which  some  had  entire,  and  others  partial  loss  of  sensation  also.  A  diffi- 
cult fact  to  explain  is,  the  great  frequency  with  which  a  gunshot  injury  of 
a  nerve  causes  total  loss  of  motion  and  very  little  of  sensation  ;  as  if  the 
sensitive  filaments  might  be  less  susceptible  to  foreign  imi)ressions  ;  a  con- 
clusion which  our  authors  naturally  hesitate  to  adoi)t.  Acute  pain,  else- 
where than  in  the  wound,  was  rare  as  an  early  symptom  of  nerve  lesions. 

Of  wounds  of  nerve  centres,  we  have  the  fullest  account  of  those  involv- 
ing the  spinal  marrow.  In  the  first  case  narrated  at  length,  one  point  of 
interest  is,  the  "  marvellous  success"  of  the  treatment  of  bedsores,  by 
Brown-Sequard's  plan,  of  applying  alternately,  for  ten  minutes  or  more  at 
a  time,  iced  water  and  hot  poultices.  Referring  to  the  lectures  of  this 
distinguished  writer  (p.  2G0),  we  find  his  theory  upon  the  subject  to  be, 
that  nervous  irritation,  acting  upon  the  bloodvessels,  and  thus  disturbing 
nutrition,  is  the  cause  of  sloughing  from  fractures  of  the  spine.  Without 
entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  theory  at  present,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  success  of  the  practice  has  no  necessary  dependence  at  all  upon 
the  correctness  of  the  rationale  asserted  for  it.  If  bedsores  be,  as  has  been 
more  commonly  supposed,  due  not  to  an  irritative,  but  to  a  paralytic 
affection  of  local  nutrition,  the  means  used  to  make  strong  and  varied  im- 
pressions upon  the  i)art  may  be  expected,  upon  this  view,  quite  as  well  as 
upon  the  other,  to  be  beneficial.  Tlie  second  case  of  spinal  lesion,  in  the 
Christian  Street  Hospital,  afforded  the  agreeable  result  of  a  rapid  and  com- 
jtlete  recovery,  from  considerable  i)aralysis  of  one  arm  following  a  wound 
of  the  neck,  after  a  tooth  (which  j)resscd  upon  the  tongue)  and  the  ball, 
which  had  lodged  in  the  l)ody  of  the  third  vertebra,  had  been  removed. 

Sjnnal  commotion  is  descrilied  as  being  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  ex- 
perience of  our  surgeons  ;  although  similar  cases  are  rare  in  the  works  of 
authors  on  military  surgery.  A  ball  passing  over  or  alongside  of  the  spine 
causes,  without  fracture,  or  with  merely  a  chipping  of  the  spinous  processes, 
a  paralysis  of  one  or  more  members ;  which  may  be  as  severe  and  obstinate 
as  in  any  case  of  fracture.  Violent  commotion  of  the  nerves,  where  they 
pass  out  of  the  intervertebral  spaces,  is  very  reasonably  sujiposed  to  ac- 
count for  tiie  more  permanent  of  these  effects.  In  a  few  cases,  doubt  may 
I)e  entertained  whether  the  diagnosis  should  l)e  of  spinal  commotion  or  of 
redex  paralysis.  When  the  I)all  has  i)assed  over  a  region  containing  no 
large  nerve  trunks,  and  l)ut  few  sensory  filaments,  the  I'oriner  n)ay  l)e  con- 
cluded upon,  if  the   missile  came  in  contact  with  the  spinal  column.     A 
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minie  ball  may  "radiate"  its  effects  ui:)^n  tissues,  to  a  distance  of  an  inch, 
at  least. 

Exquisite  muscular  hyper sesthesia  was  remarkable  in  one  case,  but 
occurred  prominently  in  several  examples  of  contusion  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  spine ;  sometimes  with  cutaneous  hyperiEsthesia  also. 

One  wound  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  only,  has  presented  itself  to  Drs. 
Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen.  That  it  was  of  that  nature  was  inferred, 
without  possibility  of  demonstration,  as  the  patient  recovered.  The  ball 
entered  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  went  out  near  the  angle  of  the  left 
jaw.  The  right  pupil  was  very  small,  the  left  unusually  large ;  ptosis  of 
the  right  eye  also  occurred ;  and  that  eye  appeared  rather  smaller  than  the 
other.  After  exercise,  the  right  side  of  the  face  became  flushed,  while  the 
left  was  pale ;  no  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  two  sides  was  dis- 
covered during  repose,  on  careful  therraometric  examination  within  the 
mouth  and  ear.  Another  hypothesis  than  that  of  wound  of  the  sympa- 
thetic is  alluded  to,  as  suggested  by  facts  made  known  by  Budge,  Waller, 
and  Brown-Sequard,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  eye  with  the  cilio-spinal 
portion  of  the  cord ;  extending,  according  to  the  last-named  observer,  as 
low  as  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  No  evidences  of  spinal  shock,  however, 
existed  in  the  case  described. 

A  single  case  of  wound  of  the  fifth  pair  was  treated  by  our  authors. 
Reflex  paralysis  of  the  left  arm  followed,  cured  by  electricity.  Of  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  three  cases  are  mentioned,  with  interesting 
details.  In  one  of  them,  taste  was  greatly  impaired  on  the  side  of  the 
tongue  corresponding  with  the  injury.  Facial  motor  paralysis  was  marked 
in  all. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  treatise  we  have  been  so  far  following,  in- 
juries of  nerve  trunks  are  thus  classified  :  Direct  injury  of  nerve  trunks  by 
a  missile ;  commotion  from  the  near  passage  of  a  missile ;  contusion,  as 
from  a  blow ;  injury  from  dislocation,  or  from  attempts  at  its  reduction  ; 
cicatrix  pressure  ;  extension  of  diseased  processes  from  wounded  nerves  to 
those  which  are  healthy. 

Contusions  of  nerves,  being  common  in  civil  practice,  are  referred  to  as 
having  been  best  studied  by  M.  Dnchenne.  Rarely  grave  in  their  first 
effects,  severe  blows  upon  nerves  are  prone  to  give  rise  to  ultimate  conse- 
quences as  fatal  to  functions  as  those  which  arise  directly  from  a  ball 
wound  itself.  Not  dissimilar  from  these  are  those  obscure  accidents  to 
the  brachial  nerves  which  sometimes  arise  from  dislocations  of  the  hume- 
rus or  attempts  at  reduction.  Among  the  points  of  interest  brought  out 
are,  that  atrophy  from  contusion  of  a  nerve  may  involve  only  certain  fibres 
of  a  muscle  and  respect  the  rest ;  and  that  atrophy  is  sometimes  accompa- 
nied by  a  contracted  state  of  the  muscle. 

Pressure  upon  nerve  trunks  by  cicatrices  in  which  they  are  involved,  was 
seen  by  our  authors,  chiefly  in  superficial  shell  wounds.  Sometimes  the 
position  of  a  limb  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  nerve  so  involved. 

Of  the  last  class  of  cases  al)ove  enumei'ated — where  extension  of  disease 
is  traced  from  the  site  of  injury  along  the  nerve  trunks  to  others  which 
become  likewise  affected — Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse  and  Keen  treat  some- 
what fully  ;  as,  in  their  words,  "  the  view  taken  of  them  is  in  some  degree 
novel,  and  just  such  cases  have,  as  we  suppose,  been  misunderstood  by  at 
least  one  very  distinguished  observer"  (Duchenne). 

Two  striking  instances  are  narrated  in  detail,  showing  that,  a  nerve  be- 
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in.f^  injured,  other  trunks  of  the  parent  plexus  may  become  secondarily 
affected.  Two  explanations  are  open — that  of  a  "  reflex  effect,"  and  the 
theory  that  inflammation  originating  at  the  wound  travels  backward  along 
the  hurt  nerve,  and  falls  on  one  or  more  stems  of  the  main  trunks.  Duchenne 
adopts  the  former  view;  using  the  expression  that  "  there  exists  a  sort  of 
solidarite  l)etweea  all  the  nerves  of  a  limb,  so  that  no  one  can  be  suddenly 
destroyed  without  comj)romising  the  general  innervation  of  the  limb." 
Our  authors  prefer  the  other  theory  ;  but,  it  appears  to  us,  upon  slender 
evidence.  Clinical  accounts  of  extended  inflammation  of  nerve  trunks  are 
not  afforded,  even  in  their  own  reports,  such  as  to  enable  us  to  diagnose 
such  a  morbid  process  satisfactorily  ;  and,  whatever  be  the  theory  accepted 
to  explain  reflex  paralysis,  the  cases  referred  to  would  seem  to  belong  to 
that  category. 

The  very  remarkable  effects  of  wounds  of  nerves  upon  the  nutrition  of 
parts  are  declared,  by  the  authors  of  the  treatise  l)efore  us,  to  have  found 
no  full  record  anywhere — Duchenne  saying  more  of  them  than  any  other 
writer — while  the  vivisections  of  the  physiologists  have  supplied  some  in- 
teresting facts. 

Atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  among  the  most  marked  of  these  effects, 
either  total  in  a  muscle  or  series  of  muscles,  or  affecting  a  lateral  or  longi- 
tudinal part  of  one.  In  rare  cases  the  muscle,  palsied  as  to  motion,  has 
scarcely  seemed  to  lose  bulk  at  all.  In  such  examples,  the  electro-muscular 
contractility  is  sometimes  intact,  sometimes  lessened.  Contraction  may 
occur,  either  from  atrophic  alteration,  paralysis  of  an  opponent  muscle,  or 
spasm  in  the  muscle  itself,  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the  nerve.  This  last  may 
take  ])lace  without  any  atrophy.  The  spasm  can  be  overcome  by  partial 
volitional  control,  but  returns  again.  Tremor  is  present  in  some  instances  ; 
the  electric  properties  of  the  part  are  entire.  Etherization  relaxes  the 
tonic  contraction,  and  injection*  of  atropia  into  the  body  of  the  muscle 
produce  temporary  or  even  permanent  relief,  which  does  not  happen  with 
the  other  forms  of  contraction. 

No  relation  being  strictly  traceable  between  the  atrophy  present  and  the 
extent  of  the  paralysis,  there  would  appear  to  be  in  the  muscles,  "  motor 
nerve  filjres  and  nutrient  nerve  fibres."  From  the  effects  of  spinal  injuries, 
our  authors  are  induced  to  refer  the  "animating  centre"  of  the  nutrient  nerve 
fibres  to  the  spinal  column.  They  do  not  say  spinal  cord;  does  this  mean  to 
leave  room  for  added  or  modifying  influence  of  the  gan(jlia  outside  of  the 
cord  ?  "While  asserting,  however,  that,  as  the  consequence  of  nerve  injury, 
the  muscles  may  be  paralyzed,  sensation  destroyed,  or  nutrition  attacked,  and 
declaring  a  belief  that  the  "  nutrient  nerves"  are  si/inpathetic  fibres,  our 
authors  decline,  at  this  point,  discussing  the  modus  operandi  of  such  a  dis- 
turbing agency. 

Paget,  alone,  is  cited  as  having  anticipated  the  history  of  the  cases  given 
to  show  the  singular  changes  of  the  skin  under  nerve  lesion.  But  Legouest' 
certainly  describes  similar  phenomeim  ;  though  somewhat  less  fully.  He 
speaks  of  the  pain  attending  them  as  extremely  acute  and  ol)stinate,  lasting 
sometimes  the  life  of  the  patient,  and,  in  regard  to  the  ajipcarances,  "  la 
jjeau  devient  excei^aivement  fine,  et  .se  coUe,  pour  ainsi  dire,  siir  /(^*••  os  ; 
l«s  articulations  den  menib7'es  aU'ni'uidi.^sent,  <('c."  The  description  of 
Taget'^  is  of  "glossy  fingers,  tapering,  smooth,  hairless,  pink,  ruddy,  or 

'  Trait6  de  Chirurgie  D'Armofi.     Paris,  ISCS.  pp.  S78-9. 
^  Med.  Times  aud  (iaz.,  London,  March  li(j,  lb(j4. 
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-  blotched  as  if  with  permanent  chilblains,"  and  affected  with  severe  neu- 
ralgia. 

Among  fifty  partial  nerve  injuries  from  gunshot,  in  the  Christian  Street 
Hospital,  such  symptoms  occurred  in  nineteen.  They  do  not  belong  to  in- 
stances of  complete  destruction  of  the  nerves  ;  they  have  no  definite  time 
of  commencement,  nor  term  of  duration.  The  palm  of  the  hand  and  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  are  their  most  common  seats.  An  eczematous  erup-, 
tion  was  a  constant  accompaniment  of  this  state  of  things ;  in  a  few  it 
alternated  with  the  pain.  The  nails  became  much  altered,  showing  a 
curve  in  the  long  axis,  an  extreme  lateral  arching  and  retraction  of  the 
skin  of  the  third  phalanx,  exposing  the  matrix.  No  deformity  of  the  nails 
in  tuberculous  patients  approaches  this.  In  the  toes,  ulceration  some- 
times occurred  at  the  angles. 

Pain  always  attended  this  state  of  things.  It  was,  usually,  of  a  very 
peculiar,  burning  character,  probably  dependent  upon  nutritive  alteration 
of  extremities  of  sensitive  nerves. 

A  condition  of  the  joints  seldom  described  (see  Legouest,  cited  above) 
in  connection  with  nerve  lesions,  is  characterized  as  closely  reseml)liiig  that 
belonging  to  subacute  rheumatism.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  hypothesis 
suggested  in  this  Journal'  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  that  rheumatism 
is  of  spinal  origin,  as  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  support  from  these 
facts,  showing  rheumatoid  symptoms  clearly  traceable  to  a  neural  source. 

After  complete  section  of  the  nerves  of  a  limb,  our  authors  report  that 
the  skin  is  commonly  dry,  while  incomplete  injuries  affecting  innervation 
give  rise  to  very  variable  consequences  in  regard  to  the  secretions.  We  may 
have  occasion  presently  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  these  state- 
ments. They  found  the  line  of  perspiration,  in  some  paralyzed  cases,  so 
accurately  defining  the  edges  of  the  sensitive  skin,  as  to  afford  means  of 
desiguating  ihe  nerve  injured.  Very  acid  sweats  are  recorded  as  occurring 
in  one  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  brachial  nerves. 

A  chapter  is  given,  in  Dr.  Mitchell's  book,  to  the  particular  considera- 
tion of  traumatic  lesions  of  sensation.  Muscular  hyperiBSthesia  was 
several  times  witnessed  in  the  Christian  Street  Hospital.  Aiuesthesia, 
as  previously  remarked,  is  a  less  frequent  and  less  permanent  symptom 
than  motor  paralysis,  the  explanation  of  which  fact  is  not  discerned. 
Legouest  makes  the  same  statement,*  but  equally  without  explanation. 
Earlier  recuperation  of  sensory  functions  may,  as  our  authors  observe,  be 
in  part  accounted  for  by  the  constant  "  automatic  excitation"  of  the  sense 
of  touch  in  all  parts  exposed  to  external  influences,  while  no  such  stimulus 
to  impaired  mobility  occurs. 

The  only  sufficient  test  of  perfect  paralysis  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  the 
electric  brush.  The  bearing  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  upon 
prognosis,  is  obvious  and  important. 

Not  dwelling  upon  darting,  neuralgic  pain,  and  aching,  both  of  which 
are  common  after  wounds  of  nerves,  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
peculiar  burning  pain  already  mentioned.  It  seems  to  be  generally  super- 
ficial, is  sometimes  trivial,  but  often  an  extreme  torture,  affecting  by  sym- 
pathy the  whole  body,  so  as  to  disturb  the  general  health.  The  part 
becomes  exquisitely  hyperaesthetic.  The  patient  avoids  even  the  least  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  keeping  the  surface  constantly  wet,  rather  for  the  effect 

'  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  viii.  p.  55. 
^  Traite  de  Chirurgie  D'Armee,  p.  83. 
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of  moisture  than  of  coolness.  Occasionally  he  grows  "hysterical,"  the- 
whole  body  acciuiring  a  morljid  sensitiveness  to  every  movement.  Two 
men  found  ease  from  pouring  water  into  their  boots,  as  if  the  vibrations 
in  walking  wore  thus  diminished.  Cold  weather  lessened  these  pains  ;  heat, 
and  hanging  the  part  down,  increased  them.  The  temperature  was  always 
found  to  be  higher  at  the  seat  of  this  burning  sensation,  than  either  in  the 
surrounding  i)arts,  or  at  corresponding  points  on  the  other  half  of  the 
body.  This  last  is  an  interesting  fact,  when  compared  with  some  results  of 
physiological  experiments,  in  a  theoretical  aspect.  Since  nutrition  is 
shown,  by  the  "denuded  and  altered  skin,"  &c.,  to  be  impaired  in  these 
cases,  we  have,  in  them,  instances  of  increase  of  temperature  with  diminu- 
tion of  nutritive  activity  not  easily  reconciled  with  some  of  the  proposi- 
tions in  regard  to  the  influence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  on  nutrition,  made  by 
Brown-Sequard.'  Of  this  a  word  further  hereafter.  The  writers  who 
give  the  graphic  accounts  we  are  quoting  (only  too  briefly)  satisfied  them- 
selves "  that  the  immediate  cause  of  burning  pain  lies  in  the  part  where 
the  burning  is  felt,"  the  jirobaljle  source  of  it  being  alterations  in  the  cir- 
culation and  nutrition  of  the  tissues  to  which  the  extremities  of  the 
wounded  nerve  are  distributed.  The  agents  which  give  relief  to  the  pain 
"  are  those  addressed  to  the  spot  where  it  is  felt,  and  not  to  the  cicatrix." 
(p.  105.) 

A  case  is  fully  descrilied  in  which,  among  other  remarkable  features,  it  is 
stated  that  sensibility  was  found  to  exist  in  the  median  distribution,  thirty 
months  after  a  portion  of  the  nerve  had  been  removed  by  Medical  Inspector 
Pineo,  U.  S.  A.  Our  authors  are,  in  their  question  as  to  its  reproduction, 
apparently  unmindful  of  a  mode  of  reunion  probable  in  such  a  case;  viz., 
the  contact  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerve,  reunited  by  the  contraction  of 
cicatrization. 

Many  interesting  remarks  are  made  by  Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and 
Keen,  and  illustrated  by  clinical  examples,  upon  the  subject  of  the  influence 
of  nerve  lesions  on  motility.  We  may  leave  these  at  present,  to  be  perhaps 
referred  to  again  in  connection  with  reflex  paralysis. 

A  Ijrief  account  only  is  given  of  some  observations,  carefully  made,  to 
determine  the  condition  of  calorification  following  injuries  of  nerves.  Using, 
after  disappointment  with  other  means,  Becquerel's  thermo-electric  disks, 
with  a  very  delicate  galvanometer,  they  found  numerical  comparison  to  be 
made  impossible  by  the  great  amount  of  the  differences  ;  the  needle  moving 
to  the  limit  of  its  arc  of  motion  in  nearly  every  case.  The  results,  how- 
ever, are  not  without  interest. 

The  member,  the  nerves  of  which  were  affected,  was  nearly  always  colder 
than  the  other,  whether  the  nerve  lesion  was  extensive  or  trifling.  In  two 
cases  there  was  no  dilference.  Five  had  a  higher  temperature  in  the  wounded 
limb;  in  all  l)nt  one  of  these  the  burning  pain  existed.  None  of  the  cases 
thus  examined  liad  comi)lete  division  of  the  nerves,  except  those  of  the 
seventh  i)air.  In  the  only  one  of  the  latter  which  was  tried  no  difference 
in  heat  was  found  between  the  two  sides. 

The  concluding  chapters  in  this  work  are  valuable,  especially  on  account 
of  their  positive  statements  in  regard  to  the  value  of  electricity — "faradi- 
zation"— in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  injuries  of  nerves. 
From  a  large  and  carefully-considered  experience,  they  are  ready  to  pro- 

'  Lectures,  &c.,  p.  205,  Prop.  12. 
2  Legouest,  op»»uitat.,  p.  b79. 
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nounce  very  favoural^ly  of  its  use.  They  confirm,  almost  without  exception, 
the  principles  asserted  by  M.  Duchenne.*  By  the  presence  or  absence  of 
electro-muscular  sensibility  (that  property  by  which  a  muscle  becomes  the 
seat  of  pain  when  faradized)  we  can  diagnosticate  the  degree  of  remaining 
innervation,  and  thus  predict  the  probable  ending  of  the  case  in  recovery  or 
hopeless  paralysis.  It  is  remarked  that  volitional  control  over  a  muscle 
may  exist  when  it  does  not  contract  under  electricity  ;  and  electro-muscular 
pain  may  be  produced  when  faradization  causes  no  motion  at  all. 

Diagnosis  in  this  mode  is  more  easy  after  two  or  three  months,  when  all 
the  effects  of  shock  are  over,  than  soon  after  the  wound.  Continued  and 
persevering  faradizations  are  advised  in  doubtful  cases,  at  long  intervals  ; 
hoping,  of  course,  in  each  case,  for  further  repairs  of  nervous  tissue  and 
function. 

Atrophies  of  muscles  disappear,  and  local  nutrition  exhibits  a  singular 
stimulation,  under  the  induced  currents.  They  should  be  employed  daily, 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a  sitting;  and  it  is  remarked  that  "the  treat- 
ment of  atrophied  muscles  may  be  an  affair  of  months,  or  even  of  years." 
Great  confidence  in  the  benefit  of  this  treatment  is  expressed.  With  it, 
resort  was  also  had,  with  frequent  advantage,  to  the  douche  (alternately  of 
hot  and  cold  water),  passive  motion,  and  shampooing.  The  "burning 
pain"  was  most  successfully  treated  by  hliderivg  the  part  with  cantharides; 
sometimes  again  and  again.  No  mere  palliative  seemed  to  do  it  more  good 
than  the  patient's  own  instinctive  method  of  keeping  it  wet  all  the  time. 

The  paper  on  "  Reflex  Paralysis,"  by  the  same  authors,  was  issued  from 
the  Surgeon-General's  office,  for  the  information  of  medical  officers,  in  the 
belief  that  practical  benefit  might  be  derived  from  it. 

As  histories  of  sudden  reflex  paralysis  from  mechanical  injuries,  the  re- 
ports therein  given  are  thought  by  their  writers  to  stand  alone.  Legouest, 
however,  in  the  treatise  already  quoted,  mentions  some  such  examples  ;-  and 
in  Brown-Sequard's  Lectures^  cases  are  cited  as  mentioned  by  Whytt  and 
Barthez,  and  one  by  Morgagni  of  a  woman  in  whom  amaurosis  was  in- 
stantly produced  by  a  stroke  u})on  the  eyebrow  by  the  beak  of  a  cock. 
Still,  no  such  complete  account  of  these  remarkable  pathological  condi- 
tions has  been  elsewhere  given,  and  it  forms  a  useful  contribution  to  biology 
as  well  as  to  military  surgery. 

Such  accidents  as  are  here  considered  are  rare;  only  seven  cases  have 
been  distinctly  recognized  among  all  the  wounds  of  nerves  presented  in  the 
hospital  devoted  especially  to  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  Transient 
reflex  paralysis,  from  wounds  on  the  battle-field,  may,  of  course,  often  occur 
and  be  overlooked  in  the  hurry  and  pressure  acting  upon  surgeons,  and 
which  are  seldom  altogether  over  in  the  division  or  corps  hospitals. 

Before  narrating  the  cases  selected,  this  paper  alludes  to  the  various 
kinds  of  shock,  commotion,  &c.,  known  to  military  surgeons,  as  well  as  to 
experimental  physiologists,  as  occumng  under  powerful  impressions  made 
on  the  nervous  system.  Among  the  most  curious  of  these  is  the  sudden 
traumatic  "  hysterical"  state,  produced  sometimes  in  the  bravest  men  by  the 
shock  of  a  wound.     An  officer  of  well-known  courage,  in  the  Mexican  war, 

•  De  L'Electricite  Locali.«ee. 

2  "  Nous  avons  vu  survenir  une  parahjxie  complete  de  Vavant-hras  et  du  bras,  a  la 
suite  d^nne  saitjn^e  dans  laquelle  un  des  rumeaux  du  nerf  musculo-cutante  avail  ett 
coupe.      Traitt,  &c.,  p.  879. 

^  P.  158. 
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was  wounded  in  the  heel ;  the  nervous  excitement  following  was  such  as  to 
give  him  the  appearance  of  the  utmost  trepidation.  An  apothecary,  thrown 
down  and  suffering  a  rupture  of  the  memhrana  (ym])ani  from  an  explosion 
of  chemicals,  became  violently  agitated  as  well  as  prostrated,  with  irregular 
action  of  the  heart ;  for  twenty-four  hours  he  was  unable  to  walk  alone. 
The  shock  to  the  auditory  nerve  was  supposed  here  to  be  the  occasion  of 
the  disturbance  of  the  system. 

The  state  of  "  stupeur  generale,"  as  the  French  writers  call  it,  following 
upon  gunshot  injuries,  is,  most  probably,  a  general  paralysis.  Our  authors 
then  define  the  local  affection  to  which  they  have  given  the  most  attention, 
thus  :  "  When  a  wound  occurs,  and  the  patient  surviving  the  first  efiect 
is  found  to  have  paralysis  of  a  distant  limb  or  limbs,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  to  such  cases  the  title  of  reflex  paralysis."  C.  Handfield  Jones,  in 
the  work  named  last  at  the  head  of  this  article,  limits  this  term  more 
narrowly ;  applying  it  only  to  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  of  proved 
irritative  origin,  so  as  to  be  at  once  relieved  by  removal  of  the  causative 
irritation.  We  cannot  think,  however,  that  this  limitation  is  justified  ; 
even  if  a  distinction  be  admitted,  as  it  may  be,  pathologically,  between 
such  cases  and  those  which  the  same  able  writer  calls  "  paretic,"  being 
dependent  upon  permanent  enfeeblement  of  nerve-centres. 

Not  having  space  for  the  full  discussion  of  the  very  interesting  cases  de- 
scribed in  the  Circular  before  us,  their  nature  may  be  apprehended  from 
a  statement  of  the  main  features  of  each. 

"  Case  I.  Ball  wound  of  right  side  of  the  neck,  probably  involving  no  im- 
portant nerve  directly ;  fracture  of  hyoid  bone ;  wound  of  throat.  Reflex 
paralysis  of  left  arm.  Probable  reflex  paralysis  of  right  arm.  Early  recovery 
of  left  arm ;  partial  and  remote  recovery  of  right  arm.'' 

"  Case  II.  Flesh  wound  of  right  thigh,  without  wound  of  any  large  nerve ; 
complete  paralysis  of  all  four  limbs ;  speedy  recovery  of  the  left  arm.  tardy 
recovery  of  the  other  limbs  ;  subsequent  analgesia  of  the  right  side."  ^ 

"Case  III.  Wound  of  right  thigh,  with  probable  commotion  of  right  sciatic 
nerve ;  partial  paralysis  of  right  leg ;  reflex  paralysis  of  right  arm ;  speedy 
recovery  of  arm  ;  history  unfinished." 

"Case  IV.  Ball  wound  of  rfght  testicle;  paralysis  of  right  anterior  tibial 
muscles  and  peroneus  longus." 

"  Case  Y.  Wound  by  fragment  of  shell  in  external  side  of  lel't  thigh ; 
paralysis  of  tact  on  a  corresponding  part  of  right  thigh." 

"  Case  VI.  Ball  wound,  probably  involving  the  crural  nerve.  Paralysis  of 
right  arm  resulting." 

"  Case  VII.  Ball  wound  of  deltoid  muscle  ;  sensory  and  slight  motor  paralysis 
of  same  arm." 

No  general  law  seems  to  be  deducible  from  these  records,  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  part  injured  and  the  nature  or  locality  of  the  consequent 
paralysis. 

Pain,  of  a  stinging  or  burning  kind,  was  an  early  but  transient  symptom 
in  the  part  paralyzed,  in  four  of  the  seven  cases.  Recovery  from  the  reflex 
paralysis  proceeded,  rather  rapidly,  to  a  certain  point;  but  some  remainder 
of  it  was  left  in  almost  every  case,  even  eighteen  mouths  after  the  injury. 
This  is  certainly  curious,  and  very  hard  to  explain, 

J3ut  the  whole  theory  of  the  mode  of  causation  of  reflex  paralysis  is  a 
pr()l)iem,  invc^lvcd,  as  yet,  in  great  obscurity.  All  the  nuiterials  before  us, 
with  the  reasonings  upon  them,  do  not  suflice  to  afl'ord  it  an  entirely  satis- 
factory solution.  Let  us  give  attention  for  a  few  moments,  on  account 
of  their  Ijiological  as  well  as  pathological  interest,  to  the  elforts  maile  in 
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tins  direction,  by  the  different  authors  whose  works  are  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Thus  the  subject  is  opened  in  the  pamphlet  of  Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse, 
and  Keen,  p.  16 : — 

"  We  have  had  no  plausible  theory  of  the  causation  of  these  effects,  until  M. 
Brown-Sequard  attempted  to  account  for  them  in  a  manner  equally  simple  and 
ingenious.  Recalling  the  fact  that  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  is  capable 
of  producing  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels,  he  inferred  that  when  an  external 
nerve  is  violently  or  permanently  excited,  it  may  be  able  to  produce  contraction 
of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  nerve  centres,  and  thus  give  rise  to  paralysis. 

"  It  seems  unlikely,  even  if  we  admit  this  explanation,  that  the  capdlaries  could 
remain  contracted  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Bnt  it  is  possible  that  the 
alteration  of  nutrition,  which  this  temporary  ansemia  causes,  may  give  rise  to 
one  of  two  results,  either  a  continued  disturbance  of  nutrition,  which,  however 
slight,  would  occasion  grave  results  if  it  existed  in  a  nerve  centre,  or  secondly, 
to  a  paralysis  of  the  capillaries  of  the  nerve  centre  involved. 

"  With  so  satisfactory  an  hypothesis  before  us  in  this  modified  shape,  it  might 
seem  needless  even  to  suggest  any  other  explanation.  But  in  a  region  of  re- 
search so  little  explored,  it  may  be  allowable  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  another 
mode  of  explanation  is  at  least  possible,  and  the  more  so,  since  there  exist 
certain  objections  to  M.  Brown-S6quard's  manner  of  viewing  the  subject." 

It  must  be  remarked  here,  that  an  exact  presentation  of  Brown-Sequard's 
theory  is  hardly  afforded  in  the  paragraph  above  referring  to  it.  He  does 
not  speak  of  an  active  or  directly  produced  contraction  of  the  capillaries ; 
but  expressly  re[)udiates  an  hypothesis  at  one  time  proposed  by  Bernard, 
ascribing  active  properties  to  these  vessels.  He  refers  evidently,  in  regard 
to  the  influence  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  to  the  arteries ;  and  although,  by 
elasticity,  the  capillaries  suffer  contraction  when  less  blood  is  driven  through 
them,  it  is  at  variance  with  accepted  histology  in  regard  to  them  to  speak, 
as  our  authors  do,  of  a  *^ paralysis  of  the  capillaries." 

Further,  in  the  same  paper,  we  have  their  own  theory  stated  thus  : — 

"  If  now  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  whether  it  may  be  possible  to  blight 
or  exhaust  utterly  the  power  of  a  nerve  centre,  without  the  intervening  mechan- 
ism of  contracted  or  dilated  bloodvessels,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  such  a 
result  may  be  producible.  It  appears  to  us  possible  that  a  very  severe  injury 
of  a  part  may  be  competent  so  to  exhaust  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  centres, 
as  to  give  rise  to  loss  of  function,  which  might  prove  more  or  less  permanent. 
A  strong  electric  current,  frequently  interrupted,  is  certainly  able  to  cause  such 
a  result  in  a  nerve  trunk,  while  a  general  electric  shock,  as  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
is,  as  we  well  know,  quite  competent  to  destroy  the  irritability  of  every  excitable 
tissue  in  the  economy.  While  this  view  seems  to  us  adequate  to  explain  the 
facts,  the  notion  of  vaso-motor  irritation  and  capillary  contraction  does  not 
appear  to  be  competent  to  cover  all  the  facts." 

Before  expressing  a  preference  for  either  of  these  views,  it  will  be  well 
to  glance  at  the  hypothesis  implied  in  the  term  "inhibitory"  nerve  action, 
as  dwelt  upon  in  an  early  part  of  the  work  of  C.  Handheld  Jones.  A 
doctrine  ascribed  to  Pfliiger,  but  rather  hastily  indulged  or  adopted  by 
some  other  physiologists,  is,  that  while  some  nerves  convey  an  excitant 
force,  which  always  increases  the  action  of  the  organ  to  which  it  passes, 
others  have  the  special  province  of  diminishing,  retarding,  or,  when  acting 
most  strongly,  arresting  the  functional  activity  of  certain  organs.  Lister, 
hovi^ever,  believes  rather  that  "the  same  afferent  nerve  may,  according  as 
it  is  operating  mildly  or  energetically,  either  exalt  or  depress  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  centre  on  which  it  acts."  Handheld  Jones  uses  these  words  : 
No.  XCVII.— Jan.  1865.  11 
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"  It  is  not  the  energetic  operation  of  an  afferent  nerve  that  causes  iuliibitory 
action;  but,  its  being  injuriously  affected  by  some  impression  made  upon  it. 
•The  enfeebled  state  of  the  nerve  itself,  or  of  the  centre  to  which  it  proceeds, 
or  the  severity  or  malignity  of  the  impression,  may  give  rise  to  the  familiar 
effect."  He  gives,  as  an  example,  a  case  in  which  the  external  rectus 
muscle  of  the  eye  was  paralyzed  during  the  existence  of  a  whitlow  on  the 
thumb;  the  paralysis  and  consequent  squint  disappearing  after  a  piece  of 
dead  l)one  was  removed  from  the  diseased  phalanx.  Lawrence  is  quoted  as 
relating  a  case  in  wliich  the  extraction  of  a  carious  tooth,  with  a  splinter 
of  wood  projecting  from  one  of  its  fangs,  procured  the  restoration  of  the 
sight  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side,  which  had  been  entirely  lost  for  thirteen 
months.  This  is  called  by  Dr.  Jones  "inhibitory  action."  Certainly 
with  equal  propriety  it  may  be  called  reflex  paralysis.  The  terms  merely 
indicate  diversity  of  theories,  not  difference  in  the  facts. 

Many  other  examples  of  this  kind  of  action  are  to  be  found  among  the 
experiments  of  biologists; — as,  when  Bernard  ascertained  that  irritation 
of  the  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves  suddenly  checks  the  cardiac  motions 
for  a  time,  while  irritation  of  the  anterior  roots  has  no  such  effect ;  or,  as 
Wilson  Philip  long  ago  proved,  sudden  crushing  of  the  brain  or  destruction 
of  the  spinal  cord  arrests  the  arterial  circulation  more  abruptly  than  does 
excision  of  the  heart.  In  all  such  cases,  of  course,  it  is  no  speciality  of 
functional  relation,  but  the  morbid  character  or  extreme  violence  of  the 
disturbing  cause,  that  explains  the  "inhibition." 

Briefly,  Brown-Sequard's  theory  in  regard  to  reflex  paralysis  is,  that  it 
is  produced  by  ansemia  of  nerve  centres  due  to  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels supplying  it ;  this  contraction  having  its  origin  in  peripheral  nervous 
irritation.  Against  this,  Handfield  Jones  argues  {Clinical  Observations, 
&c.,  p.  14)  not  very  differently  from  Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen; 
urging  1st,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  a  spasm  of  reflex  origin  to  be  limited 
to  such  a  very  small  extent  of  vessels  as  would  be  sometimes  involved,  as  in 
palsy  of  one  of  the  sixth  nerves  or  ptosis  of  one  eye.  2d,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  contraction  of  vessels  should  be  so  persistent 
as  the  hypothesis  requires.  3d,  that  Gull  found  irritation  of  the  renal 
nerves  not  to  cause  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord,  nor  paraly- 
sis of  the  lower  limbs,  as  Brown-Scquard  stated  in  explanation  of  paraplegia 
from  renal  disease. 

These  ol  jections  appear  to  us  to  be  extremely  well  sustained.  There  is, 
as  Dr.  Mitchell  avers,  no  ex})eriment  upon  record  to  show  that  fixed  con- 
traction of  bloodvessels  can  be  made  to  continue  for  a  length  of  time ;  nor 
any  to  prove  that  it  occurs  at  all  in  any  nerve-centre.  To  the  contrary 
of  the  first  of  these  hypothetical  possibilities,  we  have  the  careful  experi- 
ments of  Wharton  Jones ;'  in  which,  even  under  direct  excitation,  by  elec- 
trical or  other  stimuli,  the  vessels  were  found,  after  contraction,  to  dilate 
either  to  or  beyond  their  normal  width.  On  this  whole  subject  there  is  an 
amount  of  haziness  in  the  reasoning  of  most  writers,  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  does  no  great  credit  to  biologists,  and  proves  that  able  ex- 
perimenters may  sometimes  fail  to  do  complele  justice  to  the  solution  of 
prol)lems  evolved  by  their  own  procedures.  liCt  us  illustrate  this  by  an 
exam{)le  bearing  directly  upon  our  jiresoiit  to])ic. 

Brown-Seipuird  asserts  the  following  summary  proj)osition  :'  "  The  effects 

'  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1S51.  ^  Lectures,  &.c.,  p.  20r),  Prop.  12th. 
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of  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  consist  essentially  in  a  contraction 
of  bloodvessels,  which  is  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood, 
in  the  temperature,  and  in  the  activity  of  nutrition.  The  effect  of  inter- 
ruption of  continuity  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  (i.  e.,  their  paralysis)  consists 
essentially  in  a  paralytic  dilatation  of  bloodvessels,  which  is  followed  by  a 
greater  afflux  of  blood,  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  a  greater  activity 
of  nutrition." 

Now  this  statement  meets  at  once  with  important  difficulties.  Bernard 
showed'  that,  when  certain  nerves  are  excited,  the  Ijloodvessels  of  the  sali- 
vary glands  become  enlarged;  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  saliva  occur- 
ring also  ;  and,  a  stimulation  of  the  uterus,  of  the  skin  over  the  mamma,  or 
of  the  mucous  liuing  of  the  vagina,  may  produce  a  secretion  of  milk.  Men- 
struation, too,  has  repeatedly  been  brought  on  by  excitation  of  the  mamni® 
by  warm  poultices.  Brown-Sequard  himself  calls  attention  to  these  facts^ 
as  samples  of  reflex  secretion.  They  cannot,  however,  be  set  down  as 
examjjles  of  vaso-motor  paralysis,  reflex  or  otherwise.  This  explanation  is 
boldly  enough  assumed  by  both  Brown-Scquard'  and  HandGeld  Jones^  for  the 
familiar  ophthalmic  and  sometimes  facial  congestion  following  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva.  The  former  of  these  writers 
admits  fully  that  many  cases  of  reflex  secretion  require  some  other  postulate. 
That  which  he  assumes  is  based  upon  the  theory  so  ably  developed  by 
Draper,  of  the  "normal  attraction  of  the  living  tissues  for  arterial  blood  ;" 
it  supposes  that  nervous  excitation,  sometimes,  instead  of  producing  fixed 
contraction  by  acting  upon  the  icalls  of  the  vessels,  may  pass  them  altogether, 
and  act  upon  the  nutritive  changes  in  the  tissues  so  as  to  increase  these 
changes,  and  thus  draw  more  Ijlood  into  the  arteries,  by  the  altered  "suction- 
power"  of  the  capillaries.  Bernard  was  driven  to  a  yet  more  clearly  un- 
physiologicnl  conjecture  f  that  the  capillaries  may  have  two  properties, 
one  of  contraction,  and  the  other  of  dilatation  ;  and  that  the  first  of  these 
is  put  into  play  by  one  set  of  nerves,  and  the  other  by  another  set. 

Why  should  either  of  these  almost  self-contradicting  hypotheses  be 
thought  necessary  ?  Are  they  not  iugenious  but  inefficient  modes  of  escaping 
the  simple  view,  as  to  the  arterial  activity  and  its  relations,  propounded 
long  ago  by  Unzer,  but  which  has  had  only  one  decided  advocate"  since 
Sir  Charles  Bell  ?  According  to  this  view,  the  contractility  of  the  arteries 
being,  under  normal  excitation,  as  rhythmic  as  that  of  the  heart,  only  abnor- 
mal irritation  jiroduces  tonic  contraction  of  the  vessels,  seldom  or  never 
permanent ;  while  paralysis  of  the  arteries,  inducing  their  passive  dila- 
tation and  blood  accumulation  (not  active  afflux)  may  follow  either  from 
the  section  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  as  in  Bernard's  division  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  or  from  an  exhaustive  or  suppressive  disturbance  of  vaso- 
motor nerve  centres;  and,  at  the  same  time,  neither  of  these,  nor  any  other 
mode  of  agency  involving  the  bloodvessels  primarily  or  especially,  can  ac- 
■count  for  reflex  paralysis.  Adopting  this  view,  an  argument  in  favour  of 
which  would  be  in  this  place  obtrusive,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
stated,  in  different  terms,  by  Dr.  C.  Handfield  Jones,  and  by  Drs.  Mitchell, 
Morehouse,  and  Keen  ;  that  reflex  paralysis  or  inhibitory  action  is  caused 

'  Journal  de  la  Physiologic  de  rhomme,  Oct.  1858. 

2  Lectures,  &c.,p.  155.  *  Lectures,  &c.,  p.  170. 

"  Clinical  Observations,  &c.,  p.  13. 

°  Journal  de  Physiologie,  cited  by  Brown-Sequard,  Lectures,  &c.,  p.  149. 

®  Transactions  of  American  Medical  Association,  1S56,  pp.  781-837. 
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by  a  morbid  impression  upon  a  nerve-centre,  diminishing,  if  not  exhausting 
its  motor  or  sensory  capacity,  as  a  neural  function,  without  any  necessary 
reference  to  the  condition  of  its  bloodvessels.  We  cannot  but  be  satisfied 
that  this  will  be  the  finally  accepted  judgment  of  physiologists. 

Very  much  more  must  be  done,  however,  if  not  l)y  biological  experiment, 
at  all  events  by  close  pathological  oI)servation,  to  elucidate  this  complex 
subject.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  modiciU  officers  who  have  carefully  col- 
lated and  ably  analyzed  facts  having  so  great  scientific  as  well  as  ])racti- 
cal  importance ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  opportunities  and  labours 
will  meet  with  further  extension  in  the  same  direction,  unless,  indeed,  this  be 
prevented  by  the  ever  wished  for  cessation  of  the  supply  of  material  from 
the  victims  of  war.  H.  H. 


Art.  XYir. — Die  Ki-ankhafien  Geschwulsie.  Dreiszig  Vorlesungen  ge- 
halten  wdhrend  des  Winter-Semesters  1862-1 863  an  der  Uni versitdt 
zu  Berlin.  Yon  Rudolf  Virchow,  ord.  off  Professor  der  Pathologi- 
schen  Auatomie,  der  Allgemeinen  Pathologic  und  Therapie,  etc.  etc. 
Erster  Band,  mit  lOV  Holzschnitten  und  einem  Titelkupfer.  8vo.  pp.  543. 
Berlin:  Hirschwald,  1863. 

Morbid  Tumors.  Thirty  Lectures  delivered  during  the  Winter  Term 
of  1862-63  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  By  Rudolf  Yirchow,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathological  Anatomy,  etc.  etc.  Yol.  I.  With  107  Wood- 
cuts and  a  Frontispiece  on  Copper.  8vo.  pp.  543.  Berlin :  Hirschwald, 
1863. 

The  learned  Professor  of  the  Berlin  School  thus  comes  before  the  public 
in  another  work,  rich  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  investigations,  and  full  of 
that  astuteness  and  logical  simplicity  in  his  deductions,  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  his  gifted  mind.  We  may  well  be  glad  that  the  walls  of  his 
lecture-room  have  been  thus  expanded  so  as  to  include  even  the  far-off 
corners  of  the  earth.  Those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to  his  silvery  utterances,  will  not  fail  to  hear  them  ringing  in  our 
ears,  as  we  peruse  these  pages,  and  will  appreciate  the  force  of  that  remark 
in  the  author's  preface,  where  he  says,  it  would  be  impossible  to  rei)roduce 
all  the  illustrations  which  were  presented  to  his  class.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  hundreds  of  crayon  sketches  which  were  dashed  off  upon  the  black- 
l)oard  with  the  readiness  and  skill  of  artistic  genius.  The  work  forms  the 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Lectures  on  Pathology;  those  on  Cellu- 
lar Pathology  forming  the  first  volume.  Like  the  latter,  the  j)resent 
series  are  stenographic  reports  from  the  speaker's  mouth,  revised  by  him,* 
and  altered  somewhat  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  press.  The  multitude  of 
duties,  both  of  a  scientific  and  political  character,  banished  from  the  Pro- 
fessor's mind  all  hope  of  producing  any  original  work  during  that  winter, 
save  in  this  method.  The  present  sul)ject  was  chosen,  i)artly  because  the 
author  had  devoted  mucli  reading  and  observation  to  it,  partly  because  it 
was  one  in  which  the  literature  of  our  profession  was,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
Iamental)ly  deficient,  and  partly  because  the  views  promulgated  were,  ia 
his  opinion,  unsound.     Dillering  from  the  humoral  pathologists,  he  takes 
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his  stand  upon  his  own  ground  of  cellular  development,  works  out  the 
classification  of  tumours  from  a  genetic  stand-point,  from  the  tissues  in 
which  thej  have  had  their  origin,  and  traces  their  development  in  accord- 
ance with  the  analogy  of  other  well-known  and  established  pathological 
processes.  Throughout  the  work  the  remarkable  erudition  of  the  author 
is  made  apparent,  and  in  no  case  are  conflicting  views  kept  out  of  sight; 
they  are,  rather,  clearly  exposed  and  ably  combated.  We  propose  to  give 
the  reader  a  brief  resume  of  the  work. 

The  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  defining  what  is  to  be  included  under  the 
head  of  tumours,  and  to  indicating  what  principles  should  govern  their 
classification.  The  limits  within  which  we  should  apply  the  term  tumour 
are  not  placed  by  the  nature  of  things,  but  merely  by  practical  necessity. 
Scarcely  any  one  would  class  under  the  head  of  tumours  the  actual  tumour 
injiammatorius.  Hydrocele  is  reckoned  among  tumours  not  from  its  own 
nature,  for  then  hydrothorax  might  as  well  be  added,  but  because  at  times 
the  diagnosis  may  not  be  clear ;  it  may  be  uncertain  whether  there  is  an 
actual  tumour,  e.  g.,  a  sarcocele,  or  whether  there  is  merely  an  hydrocele. 
On  the  other  hand,  carbuncle,  anthrax,  and  abscess  are  excluded,  because 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  The  practical  value  of  the  designa- 
tion is  to  include  those  things  alone  in  which  there  is  danger  of  an  error 
in  diagnosis. 

Nor  can  we  substitute,  as  some  have  done,  the  word  pseudoplasm  for 
tumour,  for  that  implies  a  distinct  genetic  point  of  view,  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable, e.  g.,  to  hydrocele,  nor  to  many  of  the  cystic  formations.  The 
foundation  of  every  system  of  classification  of  tumours,  l)e  it  ever  so  con- 
tracted or  ever  so  comprehensive,  must  be  genetic.  The  first  and  most 
important  question  is,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  tumour  ?  Formerly  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  coarser  anatomical  character  of  a  tumour,  to  its 
being  malignant  or  non-malignant,  to  its  appearance  and  external  form, 
and  its  consistency  or  degree  of  resistance  was  considered  a  jioiiit  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Hence  arose  the  names  cancer,  nodule,  tubercle,  polyp, 
fungus,  &c.  But  the  form  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  tumour.  To  be  sure  some  tumours  regularly  assume  a  given 
form,  as,  for  instance,  the  cauliflower  excrescence  (tumour  caulijiorus),  but 
this  is  merely  a  subdivision  of  warts  or  of  cancroid  tumours,  for  which 
subdivisions  the  descriptive  name  applies  very  properly.  So  names  have 
Ijeen  given  which  refer  to  the  consistency  of  tumours,  as  hygroma,  meliceris, 
colloid,  and  atheroma.  These  terms  are  still  emplo)'ed,  but  now  we  know 
how  the  contents  of  these  tumours  are  produced,  of  what  composed,  how 
the  tumour  as  a  whole  exists.  We  do  not  now  designate  as  atheroma 
every  tumour  which  has  a  pultaceous  feeling,  for  the  contents  of  some 
cancerous  and  cancroid  tumours  have,  at  certain  stages  of  their  development, 
an  atheromatous  character.  This  separation  of  things  apparently  similar, 
but  in  their  existence  and  significance  vastly  different,  is  a  severe  task.  To 
say  that  this  is  a  scirrhus  and  that  a  steatoma  does  not  decide  the  nature 
of  the  tumour.  Formerly  a  scirrhus  was  something  by  itself,  and  a  col- 
loid tumour  something  by  itself,  but  now  we  have  a  scirrhous  cancer  and  a 
colloid  cancer.  A  great  step  forward  was  made  when  pathologists  became 
convinced  that  certain  tumours  resembled  certain  parts  of  the  body ;  hence 
came  the  term  fatty  tumours.  Abernethy  went  still  farther,  and  recognized 
tumours  which  resembled  the  more  complicated  structures  of  the  body,  and 
spoke  of  a  pancreas-like  tumour.     But  all  these  attempts  led  to  no  perma- 
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nent  result,  because  the  basis  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  lii.stolo<>-y  and  eni- 
brytjlogy  was  wanting.  Neither  the  study  of  the  tissues,  according  to 
Bichat,  nor  the  embryology  of  John  Hunter  and  Haller  sufficed  to  estab- 
lish a  classification.  It  was  only  by  the  labours  of  Swanu  and  Johanu 
Miiller  that  the  finer  anatomy  of  the  tissues  and  of  tumours  became  the 
subject  of  scientific  investigation.  We  can  now,  by  following  the  path 
which  they  indicated,  present  an  almost  complete  classification  founded 
upon  an  anatomical  genetic  basis. 

In  the  next  lecture  upon  homology  and  heterology,  in  the  domain  of 
tumours,  the  author  establishes  the  fact  that  a  tumour  cannot  exist  in  the 
body  as  an  independent  thing.  It  is  a  part  of  the  body,  not  merely  con- 
nected with  it,  but  i)roceeding  from  it,  and  sul)ject  to  the  same  laws.  Every 
kind  of  formation  in  tumours,  whatever  it  may  be,  actually  agrees  with 
known  typical  forms  in  the  body,  and  the  real  difference  between  various 
tumours  rests  upon  this  principle,  viz.  :  tissues,  which  are  in  themselves 
normal,  appear  in  the  form  of  tumours,  sometimes  in  parts  to  which  they 
actually  belong,  and  sometimes  where  they  are  abnormal ;  the  first  is  homo- 
logy, the  second  heterology.  Still  farther,  the  same  kind  of  tumour  may 
be  at  one  time  homologous,  at  another  heterologous,  according  to  the  tissue 
from  which  it  proceeded.  Thus,  a  cartilaginous  tumour  on  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  is  homologous,  because  cartilage  existed  there  previously ;  but 
when  the  same  tumour  is  found  in  the  testis  it  is  heterologous. 

This  division  has  also  a  practical  value,  for,  in  general  terms,  homolo- 
gous tumours  are  benign,  heterologous,  malignant.  But  not  all  heterolo- 
gous formations  are  alike  malignant ;  there  exists,  as  it  were,  a  certain 
scale  of  malignancy,  the  lowest  degrees  of  which  are  all  but  benign.  With 
such  a  division  we  have,  on  the  one  side,  those  formations  from  which  no 
uncommonly  injurious  effect  upon  the  body  will  be  anticii)ated,  upou  the 
other,  are  those  which  might  even  cause  suspicion.  And  thus  we  have  a 
foundation  for  the  classification  of  tumours  from  an  anatomical  genetic 
point  of  view,  carrying  with  it  a  physiological  significance  and  a  practical 
value. 

The  general  physiology  of  tumours  is  next  considered.  As  for  the  etiology 
and  genesis  of  tumours  there  are  three  points  to  be  considered,  the  exciting 
local  cause,  ])redisposition  of  the  part,  and  dyscrasia.  The  latter  is  re- 
garded by  the  autlior  as  a  dcuteroyjathic  phenomenon  ;  not  that  the  original 
tendency  is  in  the  blood,  but  that  there  is  an  absorption,  a  taking  up  of 
material  from  a  tumour  already  existing.  The  original  tumour  is  an  in- 
fecting mass,  and  hence  the  frequent  reproductions  after  surgical  operations; 
the  tissues  have  iml»ibed  the  infection,  and  the  0[)eration  is  not  i)erformed 
in  sound  tissue.  The  tissue  was  appa7r)itl(/  sound,  but  the  line  of  infec- 
tion is  not  discernible.  So  when  the  same  formation  is  observed  in  other 
jjarts  after  an  operation.  It  is  a  much  more  scientific  method,  and  one 
borne  out  by  facts,  to  suppose  that  the  disease  was  already  present  at  those 
points,  but  not  in  the  amount  to  attract  our  attention.  Neither  the  recurrence 
of  tumours  at  the  point  of  operation,  nor  the  appearance  of  similar  tu- 
mours in  distant  organs,  or,  as  it  has  been  latterly  termed,  generalization, 
are  to  be  considered  as  j>henomena,,  independent  of  the  original  tumour,  as 
the  working  out  of  a  dyscrasia  in  these  parts.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
original  mass  new  accessory  masses  are  constantly  formed,  and  that  whidi 
we  have  at  last,  is  a  multiple  of  these  smaller  masses.  The  original  wn/lirr 
nodule  grows  to  a  certain  ^ize  and  st(i[is;  in  the  meantime,  in  its  vicinity,  a 
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new  zone  of  these  small  masses  is  formed,  and  these  at  last  touch  each  other 
and  the  original  mass  ;  then  a  new  zone  is  again  formed  and  so  on.  From 
the  original  nodule  a  given  irritation  is  conveyed  to  the  vicinity,  and  these 
parts  are  subjected  to  a  diseased  action  similar  to  that  which  affected  the 
original  point.  The  accessory  nodules  proceed  from  the  growth  of  the 
cell  elements  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  irritation  is  caused  by  fluids 
produced  in  the  mother  nodule  and  passing  into  the  tissues  by  imbibition. 
Certain  inflammatory  processes  extend  in  the  same  manner.  In  erysipelas 
and  in  the  plaques  muqueuses,  just  as  in  scirrhus  there  is  an  original  in- 
fecting substance,  generated  at  the  original  point  of  departure,  and  cai'ried 
onward  partly  by  simple  exosniosis,  partly  by  the  lymphatics,  to  the  nearest 
lymphatic  gland.  But  sometimes  morphological  forms — cell  elements — are 
set  in  motion,  and  the  lymph  vessels  themselves  have  been  found  filled  with 
the  products  of  a  tumour.  So  is  it  also  with  the  veins.  The  author  ad- 
mits, therefore,  as  a  possibility,  that  portions  of  tissue  may  be  detached 
and  carried  forward,  and  may  become  new  sources  of  disease.  Probably 
both  forms  of  contagion  occur,  but  the  purely  humoral  is  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  etiology  of  neoplastic  tumours  is  then  considered.  As  the  theory 
of  a  dyscrasia  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  secondary  infection  in  the 
explanation  of  the  extension  of  the  tumour,  so  does  it  also  fail  to  account 
for  the  original  point  of  departure.  Cachexia  is  often  the  result  rather 
than  the  cause.  The  state  of  the  fluid  elements  is  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  regarding  these  circumstances  of 
dyscrasia,  these  disturbances  of  nutrition  as  the  predisposing,  or  as  the 
essential  cause.  The  neuro-pathologic  origin  of  tumours,  as  advanced  by 
Van  der  Kolk,  is  disputed  by  the  author.  Finding  neither  in  the  blood 
nor  in  the  nerves  the  origin  of  tumours,  we  are  led  back  to  the  tissues. 
Here  an  important  fact  is  the  local  disposition,  and  under  this  comes  he- 
reditary character.  Some  tumours,  e.  g.,  nnevi,  are  congenital,  but  the 
more  important  classes  are  those  in  which  the  disease  is  indeed  inherited, 
but  first  developed  in  the  later  periods  of  life.  Points  which  have  been 
previously  the  seat  of  actual  disease  may  in  the  later  periods  of  life  be  the 
seat  of  a  tumour,  as  when  a  cheloid  tumour  is  seated  upon  the  spot  of  a 
scar.  In  mucous  membranes  too,  tumours  are  generally  seated  on  points 
which  have  been  previously  subject  to  inflammation.  Again  they  may  arise 
in  parts  particularly  exposed,  whether  from  position,  arrangement,  or  func- 
tion, to  injuries  or  disturbing  causes.  Thus,  when  the  testicle  does  not 
descend,  but  lies  between  the  structures  of  the  abdominal  wall,  it  is  much 
more  frequently  the  seat  of  malignant  tumours,  than  when  it  is  retained  in 
the  abdominal  cavity.  To  the  local  predisposition,  therefore,  the  greatest 
importance  is  to  be  attached,  and  this  importance  is  still  increased  when  a 
part  has  been  deprived  of  its  regulatory  capacities,  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  general  condition  of  the  body  is  unfavourable.  This  becomes 
still  more  evident  in  proportion  as  it  is  shown  that  certain  organs  are  par- 
ticularly disposed  to  certain  diseases. 

For  all  tumours  there  is  a  certain  point  of  predilection.  Tumours  which 
are  common  in  certain  organs,  are  never  found  in  others.  Opposed  to  this 
predilection  there  is  also  a  certain  immunity.  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
original  tumour,  upon  which  the  secondary  tumour  is  more  or  less  dependent. 
We  may  almost  say  that  those  organs  which  are  inclined  to  protopathic 
formations  are  seldom  the  seat  of  metastatic  tumours,  and  vice  versa.     The 
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author  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  even  in  malignant  tumours,  the  mother- 
nodule  does  uot  proceed  from  a  dyscrasia ;  at  all  events  it  must  be  a  djs- 
crasla  altogether  different  from  that  which  calls  forth  the  metastatic  nodule. 
Mere  multiplicity  must  not  be  confounded  with  metastasis  ;  the  former  is 
merely  an  extension  of  the  local  disposition.  When  this  is  extended  over 
large  portions  of  the  body  it  may  be  designated  constitutional  diathesis. 
Even  in  cases  where  there  is  a  specific  dyscrasia,  as  in  syphilis,  we  must 
come  back  to  the  local  causes,  whether  occasional  or  predisposing,  in  order 
to  determine  why  this  organ,  and  not  that,  is  attacked. 

The  fifth  lecture  is  upon  the  pathogenesis  of  neoplastic  tumours.  Little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  consideration  how  tumours  exist;  how  the 
same  tumour,  from  the  locality  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  formed,  may  assume  various  forms,  offering  varieties,  as  it  were,  varieties 
so  marked  that  we  almost  think  them  another  sort  of  tumour.  A  tumour 
must  be  considered  as  always  in  process  of  development;  even  when  it  has 
reached  its  acme,  it  does  not  remain  stationary  ;  beyond  this  acme  new 
alterations  occur.  Tumours,  for  the  most  part,  originate  in  active  pro- 
cesses, whether  of  increased  secretion,  or  exudation,  or  of  actual  forma- 
tion, processes,  in  fact,  which  must  be  regarded  as  irritative.  Hence,  the 
stadium  of  irritation  is  the  first  we  would  notice.  This  irritant  may  arise 
from  external  or  internal  sources.  The  nature  of  the  irritant  differs  ac- 
cording as  it  is  chemical,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be  in  dyscrasia,  or  mechanical. 
The  direction  in  which  the  development  of  the  new  tissue  occurs  differs, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  tissues  themselves  are  different  upon  which  the 
irritant  acts,  and  on  the  other,  as  the  acting  substance  may  have  a  par- 
ticular chemical  effect,  giving  peculiar  qualities  to  the  irritated  tissue,  just 
as  the  ovum  is  acted  upon  by  the  seminal  fluid.  We  know  that  there  is 
in  tumours  a  defined  mother  tissue,  a  matrix,  from  which,  by  proliferation, 
the  tumour  exists.  The  elements  of  these  tissues  expand  and  appropriate 
more  material ;  nucleatiou,  or  division  of  the  nuclei  succeeds,  followed  by 
an  increase  of  cells. 

If  this  proceeds  rapidly,  and  if  the  cells  diminish  in  size  in  proportion 
as  they  increase  in  number,  a  second  stadium  is  reached,  which  the  author 
terms  granulation.  In  this  stage  the  tissue  is,  as  it  were,  indifferent ;  the 
cells  are  generally  small  and  round,  at  the  most  having  a  nucleolus  and 
granular  contents  ;  these  are  the  formation  cells,  aud  have  proceeded  from 
the  previous  elements  of  the  part.  Sometimes,  however,  this  course  is  not 
pursued,  and  the  division  of  the  elements  leads  directly  to  typical  forms, 
as  in  direct  hyperplastic  formations.  But  these  developments  are  more 
frequent  in  the  more  indifferent  tissues.  The  actual  connective  tissue  is, 
however,  the  most  frequent  point  of  departure  for  the  tumour.  Between 
the  matrix  and  the  tumour  there  is  no  exact  boundary.  Judging  by  the 
consistency  of  the  i)art,  the  vascular  condition,  and  the  chemical  character 
of  the  tissues,  we  think  we  discover  the  boundary  line,  and  say  this  is 
tissue,  that  is  tumour.  But  if  we  look  beyond  this  point,  in  the  apparently 
healthy  tissue,  we  find  the  rows  of  the  last  i)roduced  proliferating  cells ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  so  frequent  recurrences  in  loco  follow  extirpation. 

After  this  stage  of  granulation  comes  the  point  of  diJJ'e)\'n(iation,  when 
not  merely  one  tissue  develops  one  tumour,  and  a  second  tissue  another, 
but  when,  in  the  same  tumour,  one  part  develops  one  tissue,  and  another 
part  a  different  tissue.  There  are  tumours  with  an  entirely  simple  and 
uniform  character  of  tissue;  one  part  may  be  older,  another  more  recent, 
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one  thicker,  another  thinner;  but  the  tumour  actually  consists  through- 
out of  one  and  the  same  tissue.  These  the  author  calls  gewehsartige 
(tissue-like)  histoid  tumours.  In  another  group  the  formative  cells  develop 
in  diflerent  ways,  as  into  connective  tissue  and  epithelium  ;  alveoli  may 
be  formed,  vessels  may  become  developed,  and  thus  a  complex  forma- 
tion is  established,  resembling  the  organs  of  the  body.  These  are  called 
organoid  tumors.  But  this  manifold  variety  of  forms  in  the  tumour  may 
be  still  farther  increased,  and  the  tumour  may  come  to  resemble  a  collection 
of  organs,  a  system  of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  the  skin.  There  may 
be  not  merely  the  correlatives  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  of  the  epidermis, 
but  also  of  the  glands,  as  of  the  sweat  and  seljaceous  glands,  and  even  of 
the  hairs,  and  all  the  other  j)arts  pertaining  to  the  skin.  These  forms 
the  author  designates  as  teratoid. 

When  the  tumour  has  reached  this  point  of  the  formation  of  characteristic 
tissues,  it  has  arrived  at  the  atadium  Jiorescentise,  the  fourth  stadium,  in 
which  its  elements  have  reached  their  typical  acme.  But  how  are  we  to 
recognize  this  typical  acme  of  development  ?  There  are  two  methods  ;  the 
first,  though  often  uncertain  and  indecisive,  is  by  the  agreement  of  the  ele- 
ments with  known  typical  and  perfectly  developed  elements  of  the  body;  the 
second  and  more  certain  is  when  we  can  perceive  from  the  further  course  of 
the  tumour  that  the  elements,  after  having  reached  a  certain  height  undergo 
no  subsequent  development.  But  here  a  distiuctiou  exists  between  the  simple 
histoid  tumours  and  even  individual  parts  of  the  more  complicated  tumours  ; 
for  the  latter  have  a  transitory  character,  a  short  existence,  while  the 
former  acquires  a  more  lasting  character,  and  its  products  may  become 
incorporated  as  permanent  comi)onents  of  the  body.  Hence,  we  obtain  a 
practical  fact  of  great  value.  The  more  permanent  are  the  elements  of 
the  tumour,  the  more  readily  may  it  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  body. 
An  individual  may  carry  such  a  tumour  his  whole  life  long.  But  as  the 
elemeu'tS  of  the  tumour  are  more  destructible,  and  have  but  a  short  life,  so 
much  the  more  certain  is  it  that  the  tumour  cannot  become  a  permanent 
]>art  of  the  body  ;  that,  at  least,  the  old  portions  of  the  tumour  cannot  con- 
tinue; new  outgrowths  may  give  it  this  appearance,  but  it  is  appearance 
only. 

The  tumours  consisting  of  perishable  elements  differ  again  in  the  relative 
duration  of  these  elements.  From  the  first  there  is  a  tendency  to  de- 
struction. In  the  interior  of  such  a  tumour  there  is  a  perpetual  destruction, 
a  perpetual  dissolution,  a  perpetual  retrogression  ;  and  this  is  the  sixth 
and  last  stadium,  viz.,  that  of  retrogression.  Under  this  are  classed  the 
processes  of  fatty  metamorphosis,  softening,  induration,  and  calcification. 
This  course  of  development,  through  these  successive  stadia,  the  author 
has  estaljlished  for  cancer,  colloid  tumour  of  the  ovary,  enchondroma,  cho- 
lesteatoma and  many  others. 

The  sixth  lecture  lays  the  foundation  for  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
tumours.  The  author  excludes,  to  begin  with,  all  simi)le  tumefaction  of 
merely  an  inflammatory  character,  whether  as  hypertrophy  or  as  hyper- 
plasia ;  so  also  unproductive  cysts,  as  those  found  in  the  brain  and  called 
apoplectic  cysts,  and  those  formed  by  the  cysticercus,  &c.  Tumours  are 
divided  into  two  general  classes — those  which  do  not  exist  by  any  individual 
growth  of  their  own,  and  those  which  do.  The  former  comprise  cystic 
tumours,  the  latter  the  pseudoplasms  or  growths.  The  former  may  arise 
in  various  ways ;  they  may  proceed  directly  from  the  blood,  or  from  the 
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accumulation  of  material  secreted  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Those  which 
proceed  from  the  blood  may  be  uf  three  varieties:  1st,  blood  in  substance  or 
extraraaations ;  2d,  exosmosis  of  the  watery,  saline,  and  albuminous  ele- 
ments or  trniif^udationn;  3d,  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  filM-iu  not 
from  the  blood,  !)ut,  as  the  author  thinks,  from  the  tissues,  and  constitutinf:; 
exsudations.  These  may,  however,  appear  under  complicated  forms,  and 
we  may  have  a  hemorrhagic  or  a  serous  exsudation. 

Again,  we  may  have  tumours  in  which  there  is  a  deposit  of  materials, 
the  nature  of  which  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  surface  from  which 
they  proceed.  The  secreted  material  may  be  in  some  chiefly  fluid,  in  others 
chiefly  organized  matter,  and  in  others  still  a  mixture  of  the  two.  As  an 
example  of  these  last  respectively,  the  author  cites  a  cyst  filled  with  pure 
mucus,  a  cyst  filled  with  cells  cast  off  from  a  normally  secreting  surface,  as 
the  epidermis,  and  lastly,  one  filled  with  cells  cast  off  from  a  gland  and 
mingled  with  the  watery  substance.  Thus  these  cysts  form  a  class  by 
themselves,  designated  as  tumours  caused  by  dilatation  or  retention  from 
the  fact  that  the  fluids  and  organized  parts  accumulate  in  a  previously  ex- 
isting space.  Of  the  two  classes  already  mentioned,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  entozoa  and  the  simple  tumefactions,  it  is  the  exsudation 
and  extravasation  tumour  which  approximates  the  most  closely  to  known 
pathological  })rocesses.     Then  come  the  dilatation  and  retention  tumours. 

To  these  is  added  the  third  and  last  group,  viz.,  the  actual  pseudoplasras 
or  neoplasms,  originating  from  proliferation,  growths  in  the  most  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  Of  these  we  have  already  spoken,  subdividing  them 
into  histoid,  organoid,  and  teratoid  tumours.  But  our  classification  is  not 
yet  complete,  for  we  must  add  still  another  division,  viz.,  that  of  combina- 
tion tumours,  in  which  not  merely  the  different  proliferation  tumours  may 
be  combined,  but  in  which  these  forms  may  be  combined  with  exsudation 
and  extravasation  forms,  with  dilatation,  and  in  part  with  newly  formed 
sacculi.  These  latter  combinations  may  exist  in  two  ways,  either  the  cyst 
exists  first  and  the  neoplasm  originates  from  its  walls,  or  the  neoplasm  is 
first  present  and  produces  dilatation  ;  possibly  still  other  tumours  may 
be  developed  in  the  cysts  thus  formed,  as  in  cysto-sarcoma.  This  separa- 
tion of  two  apparently  similar  forms  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the 
one  variety  is  quite  innocent  and  purely  local,  while  the  other  is  of  the 
utmost  gravity  and  malignancy. 

We  have  thus  a  complete  classification  from  an  anatomical  genetic  point 
of  view.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  tumours  can  at  once 
be  ranked  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes ;  that  we  can  at  once  say 
which  are  innocent,  and  which  malignant.  The  proliferation  tumours  must 
be  again  considered  as  to  their  homology  or  heterology  in  the  author's 
sense  of  those  terras.  In  general  terms  homologous  forms,  however  im- 
]»ortant  they  may  be  by  their  position,  size,  connections,  and  influence,  are 
still  innocent  formations;  among  these  the  retention  and  exsudation  forms 
Vjelong.  Everything  else  is  at  the  least  suspicious.  Every  heterologous 
formation  is  not,  however,  malignant.  As  we  have  said  there  is  a  scale  of 
malignancy,  and  consequently  of  heterology.  When,  therefore,  a  cartila- 
ginous or  osseous  tumour  exists  in  the  connective  tissue,  or  when  a  mucous 
tumour  occurs  in  the  adipose  tissue,  they  are  by  no  means  so  heterologous 
as  an  epidermoid  tumour  in  the  connective  tissues,  or  as  a  tumour  composed 
of  cylinder  epithelium  in  a  lymphatic  gland.  To  be  sure  a  cartilaginous 
tumour  in  the  connective  tissue  or  in  bone  substance  is  heterologous,  but  by 
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no  means  as  much  so  as  an  epithelial  or  a  muscular  formation  would  be  in 
the  same  place.  Still  more  important,  however,  is  the  relative  proportion 
in  which  the  tumours  create  fluid  material.  Herein  lie  the  worst  character- 
istics, and  the  greater  capacities  for  infection — the  virulence  of  the  tumour. 
The  more  poorly  supplied  a  tumour  is  with  vessels,  the  more  will  it  infect 
the  immediate  vicinity  only;  but  the  richer  it  is  in  bloodvessels  and  lym- 
phatics, the  more  blood  and  lymph  passes  through  it,  the  more  the  blood 
is  brought  in  contact  with  its  parenchymatous  fluid,  so  much  the  more  easily 
will  the  infection  become  general.  This,  the  author  admits,  is  his  own  in- 
terpretation, but  it  is  borne  out,  he  says,  by  his  experience. 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers,  more  in  detail,  what  we  consider 
as  the  most  important  part  of  this  valuable  work.  Here  the  author's 
acumen  and  genius  are  fully  developed ;  every  page  is  rich  in  material  for 
earnest  thought  and  full  of  instruction,  bearing  in  every  line  the  impress  of 
the  author's  gifted  mind.  Of  the  rest  of  the  volume  we  can  take  but  the 
most  cursory  glance,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  more  full  elucidation  we 
have  given  to  the  principles  which  underlie  the  whole.  The  author  pro- 
ceeds to  the  consideration  of  the  various  classes  of  tumours,  and,  first,  the — 

Extravasation  forms — sanguineous  tumours,  or  ha^matoma.  These  are 
of  three  forms  :  1st.  The  cystic.  These  may  arise  traumatically  or  mechanic- 
ally from  an  internal  solution  of  continuity.  They  are  exemplified  in  neo- 
■naii  u))on  the  head  ;  in  adults,  upon  the  ear,  upon  the  dura  mater,  in  the 
dissecting  aneurism,  and  in  the  extravasation  following  the  rupture  of  a 
muscle.  2d.  The  forms  without  cysts,  and  where  the  blood  seems  to  form 
a  firm  nodule,  as  upon  the  valves  of  the  heart,  or  where  the  blood  is  more 
equably  distributed  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  sponge  saturated  with  blood,  as  in  the  ovary,  and  as  in 
the  thrombus  vulvae  of  parturition.  3d.  The  polypoid  form,  as  the  polypoid 
haematoma  of  the  uterus,  and  the  hismatocele  uterina,  or  ha^matoma  retro- 
uterina,  where  the  blood  is  collected  in  Douglass's  sac. 

Then  the  author  takes  up  the  second  class — the  transudative  and  exsu- 
dative  tumours — hygroma,  serous  tumours;  and  as  a  type  presents  hydrocele. 
A  hemorrhagic  character  may  be  added,  and  the  hydrocele  may  be  merged 
into  a  haematocele.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be  hyperplastic  thickening, 
sclerosis,  in  short,  at  the  surface.  Adhesions  may  be  formed,  synechite,  and 
with  the  hydrocele  there  may  be  partial  obliteration  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
If  the  sclerosed  tunic  becomes  very  much  thickened,  and  remains  so  for  a 
long  time,  we  may  find  calcification  of  the  tissues  as  in  the  pericardium. 
Or  we  may  find  upon  the  surface  of  this  tunic  a  partial  proliferation,  mani- 
fested by  abnormal  outgrowths;  the  pedicle  of  these  last  may  become  de- 
tached, and  we  have  the  free  bodies  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  described  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  All  these  conditions  are  the  results  of  irritation,  and  belong 
])artly  to  the  secondary  and  partly  to  the  formative  groups  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  irritation  ;  the  more  the  formative  element  predominates,  the  nearer 
does  the  tumour  approach  the  neoplastic  forms.  These  various  conditions 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  must  be  kept  in  mind,  both  in  forming  the  prognosis 
and  in  the  treatment.  If  this  membrane  is  in  a  cartilaginous  condition,  or 
is  tending  to  that  condition,  its  tissue  is  but  poorly  supplied  with  vessels, 
hence  there  will  be  but  slight  tendency  to  the  existence  of  adhesive  processes. 
Therefore,  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  fluid  is  evacuated  and  iodine  in- 
jected, a  more  determined  inflammatory  process  is  induced,  combined  with 
softening,  ajid  the  formation  of  pus  upon  the  surface.     In  such  a  case  it  is 
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almost  impossible  to  i)ursue  a  course  of  treatment  which  shall  result  in  a 
cure;  and  hence  removal  of  the  part  is  the  indication,  Ijccause  its  condition 
cannot  be  imjjroved,  it  is  useless  in  itself,  and  it  causes  great  discomfort  to 
the  patient  by  its  vulnerability. 

Hydrocele  of  the  neck  and  back  are  then  considered.  In  speaking 
of  the  tumour  of  spina  bifida,  the  author  remarks  that  the  sac  frequently 
has  an  external  depression,  which  is  sometimes  funnel-shaped  ;  when  the  sac 
is  laid  open,  this  de))ression  is  found  to  correspond  with  the  insertion  of 
the  end  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  The  principal  i)art  of  the  serous  deposit 
lies  within  the  arachnoid  around  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  ;  it  is  only  occasionally  that  closed  serous  sacs  are  found  at  the  same 
time  in  the  dura  mater.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  history  of 
si)ina  bifida  and  hydrocele  cerebri,  to  know  whether  we  have  to  do  merely 
witli  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  brain,  or  whether  the 
nerve  centres  are  at  the  same  time  involved.  With  the  first  we  may  hope 
to  bring  back  the  normal  condition  l)y  an  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  while  in 
the  second  we  can  only  anticipate  the  most  severe  injury.  But  aside  from 
the  treatment,  there  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the  symptoms.  Si)ina  bi- 
fida, when  combined  with  hydrorachis  interna  and  especially  with  atrophy 
or  solution  of  continuity  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  brings  with  it  of  course 
incurable  paralysis,  while  the  simple  hydrorachis  externa  produces  merely 
local  disturbances,  or  perhaps  no  apparent  results.  The  latter  is  the 
case  when  the  tumour  is  perjietually  covered  by  the  skin  and  the  other  soft 
parts.  Some  forms  of  this  class  of  tumours  may  be  carried  even  to  a  late 
old  age  without  injury.  Of  course  the  most  favourable  location  is  where 
there  are  the  fewest  nerve  bundles,  i.  e.,  the  sacral  region.  The  author 
cites  one  case  in  a  woman  23  years  old,  in  which  the  tumour  was  as  large  as 
a  child's  head,  and  had  been  frequently  punctured.  All  forms  of  spina 
bifida  between  the  sacrum  and  the  termination  of  the  spinal  cord  belong  to 
this  more  favouraljle  category ;  the  higher  the  sac  occurs  the  more  grave 
is  it ;  and  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  we  are  almost  sure  to  find  not 
merely  the  membranes,  but  also  the  nerve  centres  affected ;  or,  to  use  the 
author's  terms,  we  have  not  simply  a  hydro-meningocele,  but  a  hydro-myelo- 
cele. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  tumours  of  the  next  class,  the  re- 
tention tumours,  he  recognizes  as  their  distinguishing  feature  an  individual 
secretion,  which  is  not  merely  an  exosmosis  from  the  blood,  but  rather  a 
])roduct  of  the  activity  of  the  tissues;  and  this  secretion  constitutes  the 
accumulation.  Either  it  is  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  sac,  and  thou  it  is 
merely  a  local  phenomenon  ;  or  it  is  secreted  at  a  point  removed,  and  is 
not  expelled  fr(jni  the  given  system,  as  in  the  case  of  glandular  secretions, 
wiiich  are  retained  in  the  emunctory  canals.  In  general  the  open  spaces 
which  already  exist  are  the  seat  of  the  accumulation,  and  these  are  usually 
canals,  the  tumour  acquiring  its  cystic  character  from  a  dilatation  of  the 
walls  of  the  canal.  If  a  perfectly  closed  cyst  has  thus  been  developed  from 
the  walls  of  a  canal,  there  must  have  l)een  an  adhesive  process,  an  oblitera- 
tion, and  this  presupposes  an  inflammatory  or  at  least  an  irritative  char- 
acter in  the  local  process.  The  character  of  the  contents  of  these  cysts  is 
very  various  and  uncertain.  The  (jriginai  secretions  themselves  become 
altered,  and  new  products  are  added  whether  of  a  secretory  or  of  a  transnda- 
tory  or  hemorrhagic  character,  and  thus  the  original  character  is  entirely 
lost.     Hence  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  various  stages  in  their  foruuition. 
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and  it  is  only  in  the  initial  stadium  that  their  specific  secretions  exist  in 
their  purity. 

Follicular  cysts  or  atheroma  are  first  considered.  As  a  rule  it  is  the 
hair-follicle  which  is  the  seat  of  the  retention  ;  the  lesser  accumulations  con- 
stitute what  we  call  comedones,  the  larger  forms  constituting  atheroma  in  the 
more  ordinary  use  of  the  word.  In  all  the  larger  atheroma  there  is  a  peri- 
cyst  or  a  membrane  of  cellular  tissue,  and  witliin  this,  the  layers  of  epidermis 
are  accumulated  somewhat  like  the  layers  of  an  onion  :  the  internal  layers 
of  epidermis  are  always  the  earliest,  the  external  the  last  cast  off.  Another 
aid  to  their  growth  is  found  in  the  new.  sebum,  which  is  furnished.  Of 
a  corresponding  nature  are  the  mucous  cysts  or  hydatids  of  the  mucous 
membranes ;  and  these  are  found  in  all  the  forms  corresponding  to  the 
atheroma.  It  is  their  chronic  form  which  we  recognize  as  polypi.  AVe  some- 
times find  upon  the  female  sexual  organs  all  the  various  forms  combined  ; 
nowhere  is  the  cystic  polyp  more  common. 

We  pass  to  the  third  division,  the  proliferation  tumours,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  the  author  commences  in  the  thirteenth  lecture.  The  prolife- 
ration tumours,  growths,  neoplasms,  are  distinguished  from  those  hitherto 
considered  by  the  fact  that  the  development  of  a  new  tissue  in  them  is  no 
product  of  a  later  period,  no  accident  complicating  the  formation  or  per- 
fecting it,  but  that  this  new  tissue  constitutes  from  the  commencement 
the  tumour — it  is  the  tumour.  Whatever  other  alterations  may  occur,  and 
give  rise  to  hemorrhage,  exsudation,  or  retention,  or  to  the  formation  of 
cysts  in  and  approximating  to  the  tumour,  are  in  relation  to  the  neoplasm 
secondary  and  accidental ;  for  the  neoplasm  proceeds  from  the  old  tissues, 
and  they  serve  as  matrices.  Thus  we  have  to  consider  a  large  number  of 
processes,  all  of  which  have  in  themselves,  undouI)tedIy,  an  active,  [)roduc- 
tive,  irritative  character,  and  which  extend  from  the  simplest  inflammatory 
forms  to  those  most  clearly  marked  as  heterologous  and  malignant.  But  this 
great  domain  can  l)e  divided  into  groups,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  according 
as  the  growth  is  more  simple  or  more  complicated  in  its  structure ;  as  it  is 
composed  of  a  single  tissue  or  of  a  combination  of  various  tissues.  The 
difficulties  attending  a  division  are,  however,  apparent  when  we  remember 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  proliferation  tumours  proceed  from  the  con- 
nective tissue  scattered  throughout  the  body,  to  which,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  connective  tissue,  we  also  trace  cartilage,  bone,  fat,  marrow,  and  still 
other  tissues. 

The  author  commences  with  the  fibrous  tnmonrs,  fibroma,  rejecting  the 
name  fibroid.  He  excludes  from  this  group  the  so-called  fibroid  tumours 
of  the  uterus,  because  these  have  been  found  to  contain  muscular  fibres  ;  so 
also  he  excludes  the  nodules  occurring  in  the  nerves,  the  so-called  neuroma. 
Fibroma  appears,  in  general  terms,  in  three  forms  :  1st,  in  the  more  diffuse 
form  of  elephantiasis  and  its  allies ;  2d,  in  the  more  limited  nodular, 
tuberose  form,  or,  as  the  dermatologists  say,  tuberculosis ;  3d,  in  the  form 
of  papillary  outgrowths.  The  reader  will  find  the  author's  exposition  of 
elephantiasis  (arabica)  exceedingly  clear  and  instructive ;  we  have  never 
met  with  a  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  that  whole  subject.  Allied  to 
the  first  group  is  the  fibroma  mammfe  diffusum,  the  induratio  benigna,  as 
it  was  termed  by  the  older  surgeons.  Among  the  papillary  forms  are 
included  the  broad  and  pointed  condyloma,  as  also  the  condyloma  subcu- 
tanea,  or  follicular  condyloma.  Tlie  fibroma  shows  a  special  tendency  to 
form  combinations  with  other  tumours;  in  particular  the  limitations  of  the 
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tul)erous  form  are  not  well  distinguislied  from  sarcoma ;  indeed,  there  are 
many  transition  forms,  and  the  limit  will  depend  very  mnch  upon  the 
observer's  own  will.  Among  these  latter  may  be  reckoned  the  defreneration 
of  the  fil)roma,  and  in  this  way  the  fil)roma  may  become  secondarily  can- 
cerous, cartilafrinoiis,  cystiform,  &c.  Tiie  tuljcrous  form  may  liave  its  seat 
in  the  skin  and  sulK-iitaneous  tissue,  as  it  does  in  elephantiasis,  mollnscum, 
and  the  papilhiry  forms;  or  it  may  be  in  the  fasci;e,  and  it  here  may  be 
either  unilocular  or  multilocular ;  here,  too,  I)esides  the  simple  form  of 
fibroma,  we  may  have  the  fil)ronia  mucosum,  or  the  ossifying  or  petrifying 
fibroma.  The  fibroma  may  i)e  seated  also  in  the  periosteum.  In  the  worst 
forms  we  may  be  uncertain  whether  the  scat  is  in  the  fascia  or  in  the  jierios- 
teum  ;  and  as  an  instance  of  the.se  we  have  the  retro-pharyngeal  tumour 
and  the  naso-pharyngeal  polyp.  In  other  portions  of  the  body  the  tuberous 
forms  do  not  occur,  or  at  least  only  in  such  isolated  and  diminutive  forms 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  belonging  almost  to  the  papillary  form. 
This  is  true  of  the  filjrous  polyp  of  the  laryn.x,  which  has  its  seat  upon  the 
thicker  portion  of  the  vocal  chords.  All  these  forms  are  hy))erplastic, 
entirely  homologous.  The  lll)roma  have  only  a  local  signification,  and  are  to 
))G  considered  as  benign.  However  much  they  may  extend,  they  have  no 
tendency  to  ulcerate,  and  still  less  to  infect.  Indeed,  many  assume  sponta- 
neously a  retrograde  action,  undergoing  gradual  atrophy  and  resorption. 
There  are  also  heteroplastic  forms;  not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  nialignancy, 
but  of  a  development,  producing  a  type  different  from  that  of  the  matrix- 
tissue.  This  form  is  most  common  in  the  bones,  ])roceeding  either  from 
the  osseous  tissue  itself  or  from  the  marrow  ;  but  the  most  marked  cases  of 
heteroplastic  fibroma  afford  a  favouraljle  prognosis,  when  completely  ex- 
tirpated. 

The  second  class  of  proliferation  tumours  are  the  lipoma  or  fatty  tumours. 
They  consist  of  the  actual  tela  adipo><a  ;  the  cells  of  the  tumour,  however, 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  adjoining  adipose  tissue,  and  show  an  irritative 
origin.  Every  li]ioma  has  a  lobulated  structure,  and  each  lol)ulus  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  vascular  cajisule  of  connective  tissue.  In  certain  tissues 
we  find  that  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  have  a  special  ju'cdisposition 
to  the  appropriation  of  fat ;  such  are  the  sul)-.serous,  sub-.^ynovial,  and 
sul)-mucous  tissues,  and  so  also  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  muscles.  The 
lipoma  are  hyperplastic  or  heteroplastic;  as  an  instance  of  the  latter,  we 
have  the  fat  nodules  in  the  kidney.  The  multiiilicity  of  lipoma,  with  which 
we  meet  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  multiplicity  we  find  in 
malignant  tumours  and  in  an  infectious  dyscrasia.  Here  it  merely  shows 
the  ]»resence  of  an  irritant  in  the  adipose  tissue,  which  is  not  equally  dis- 
tributed throughout.  Every  lipoma  must  have  a  local  cause,  though  this 
may  be  obscured  l)y  jjredisposition,  and  this  last  may  be  either  congenital 
or  acquired.  The  lipoma  may  exist  through  a  whole  lifetime,  or  it  may 
undergo  spontaneous  retrogression,  induration,  or  calcification,  and  the 
latter  nuiy  be  in  an  amorphous  nninner,  or  more  like  l>one.  It  may  also 
terminate  in  ulceration,  and  this  nniy  take  on  a  septic  character,  luit  it 
nrver  passes  into  a  nnilignant  form;  ihosi;  which  are  considered  such  are 
doulilless  no  pure  lipoma,  Init  coml)ination  tumours.  Sometimes  the  lipoma 
may  fortn  an  aliscess. 

The  next  group  of  prolifeniliou  tumours  are  those  )>roceeding  from  the 
mu<-ons  lissui',  the  lumores  mu.sc(»si,  or  unj.inmn.  Tiu'se  are  to  Ite  liistin- 
guishi'd  from   mucous  cysts,  in  which  the  mucus,  as  a  secretion,  forms  the 
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tumour.  Here  the  mucus  is  an  element  of  the  tissue  ;  it  belongs  to  the  in- 
tercellular substance  of  a  tissue,  which  from  its  relative  structure  is  included 
in  the  great  class  of  connective  tissues.  It  may  be  called  an  immature 
adipose  tissue,  inasmuch  as  it  afterwards  is  transformed  into  the  latter,  either 
by  its  cells  taking  up  fat,  or  by  their  first  enlarging,  and  ultimately  forming 
fat  lobes.  On  the  other  hand  adipose  tissue  may  degenerate  into  mucous 
tissue.  The  two  tissues  are  parallel  conditions  of  one  and  the  same  tissue. 
The  mucous  tumours  are  both  hyperplastic,  and  heteroplastic,  homologous, 
and  heterologous,  but  they  are  all  distinguished  by  great  elasticity  and  soft- 
ness; they  may  even  exhibit  fluctuation,  and  when  cut  they  have  a  jelly-like 
consistency,  sometimes  more  solid,  often  almost  liquid;  the  cut  surfaces  when 
pressed  give  out  a  glutinous  tenacious  fluid,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  or 
mucus.  Besides  this  fluid,  which  is  intercellular,  there  is  a  fibrous  base- 
ment structure.  The  tumours  commonly  called  colloid,  most  probably, 
belong  to  this  category.  Paget  names  them  fibro-cellular.  They  are 
most  common  in  foetal  life,  and  a  typical  form  is  seen  in  the  mola  hydat- 
idosa  of  the  placenta.  They  do  not  occur  very  commonly  in  adults,  and 
when  they  do  it  is  upon  places  where  there  was  a  large  deposit  of  fat, 
where  the  connective  tissue  was  of  a  spongy  character.  They  may  be  sub- 
cutaneous or  intra-muscular.  They  occur  upon  the  thigh,  in  a  poly|)oid  form 
upon  the  breast  and  the  vulvae  of  women,  in  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  and  in 
bones  ;  in  the  latter  they  proceed  generally  from  the  marrow.  These  forms 
of  myxoma  are  hyperplastic,  but  the  heteroplastic  are  the  most  common, 
and  under  the  latter  belong  a  large  number  of  tumours  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  nerve-centres.  Many  tumours  described  as  cystic  neuroma  belong  li.ere. 
Still  more  heteroplastic  are  the  forms  occurring  in  the  breast  of  women. 
As  for  the  significance  of  myxoma,  the  hyperplastic  forms  are  of  a  more 
local  character,  and  an  operation  removes  the  evil.  The  limits,  however, 
between  the  two  forms  are  very  difficult  to  determine,  and  the  intra-raus- 
cular  forms  are  in  this  disputable  category.  The  heteroplastic  forms  have 
a  great  tendency  to  extend  and  to  recur. 

The  closing  lecture  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  chondroma  or  car- 
tilaginous tumours.  These  are  divided  primarily  into  the  ecchondroses  or 
the  hyperplastic  forms,  and  the  enchondroma  or  the  heteroplastic,  hetero- 
logous forms,  although  the  latter  do  sometimes  arise  from  cartilage  sub- 
stance. The  first  group  proceeds  from  the  permanent  cartilages.  When 
the  second  proceeds  from  cartilage  it  is  from  a  transition  cartilage,  which 
was  not  transferred  into  bone  at  the  proper  time.  The  ecchondroses  : 
these  are  found  most  frequently  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  then,  next 
in  order  upon  the  synchondroses,  as  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  then  upon 
the  permanent  cartilages  of  the  respiratory  organs.  In  all  these  we  have, 
at  first,  a  simple  ecchondrosis,  but  this  may,  afterwards,  undergo  various 
modifications ;  it  may  ossify,  and  we  may  ultimately  have  an  exostosis, 
which,  however,  has  proceeded  from  cartilage,  or  it  may  take  on  a  retrograde 
action  and  assume  an  amyloid  induration  ;  or  from  the  curtilagiuous 
stadium  new  developments  are  made,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  cells  is  full 
of  little  sacculi,  and  the  whole  formation  may  have  almost  the  consistency  of 
mucus.  A  transition  point  from  the  hyperplastic  to  the  heteroplastic 
forms  is  offered  by  the — 

Ecchondrosis  of  the  articulations,  which  in  their  later  development  form 
the  free  or  movable  bodies  of  the  articulations,  known  since  the  time  of 
Ambrose  Pare.     These  are  often  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  knee- 
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joint,  and  are  productive  of  great  pain  and  discomfort.  Tlieir  movability 
depends  very  mnch  upon  the  number  present ;  if  it  is  a  solitary  one  it  is, 
of  course,  very  movable ;  but  the  joint  may  be  so  full  of  them,  and  they 
may  be  so  large,  that  they  are  entirely  stationary.  The  question  arises, 
whether  they  j)roceed  from  the  cartilage,  and  are  therefore  ecchondroses, 
or  from  some  other  tissue,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  heteroplastic. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  both  forms  exist.  The  cartilage  itself  grows, 
and  in  some  cases  develops  these  outgrowths ;  in  others  they  arise  from  the 
periosteum  and  the  synovial  membrane.  The  idea  that  they  are  originally 
fragments  from  the  end  of  a  healthy  bone  cannot  be  proved  anatomically. 
They  generally  originate  as  jiediculated  outgrowths,  and  at  length  lose 
their  attachment;  after  which  they  seem  to  undergo  but  little  alteration. 
They  are  the  results  of  irritative  processes. 

This  leads  us  to  the  heteroplastic  forms,  the  enchondroraa;  and  these  are 
again  subdivided  into  the  enchondroma  proper  and  the  osteoid  chondroma; 
although,  here  again,  the  dividing  line  cannot  be  marked  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, as  the  two  forms  often  run  into  each  other.  In  the  enchondroma 
proper,  there  are,  as  in  cartilage  itself,  three  distinct  forms,  the  hyaline, 
fibrous,  and  reticulated  cartilage ;  but  these  three  may  exist  in  one  and  the 
same  tumour.  It  occurs  in  places  where  cartilage  should  not  be  formed,  as 
in  the  bones,  where  it  is  most  frequently  observed,  and  also  in  the  soft  parts, 
as  in  the  salivary  glands,  in  the  testes  of  men,  and  the  breasts  of  women. 
It  is  found  the  most  frequently  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  hence  an 
argument  for  the  possibility  of  a  cartilaginous  origin ;  sometimes  it  has 
been  found  to  be  congenital;  in  most  cases  it  shows  itself  in  the  first  de- 
cades of  life.  When  such  cases  are  presented  to  us,  the  history  of  the  case 
shows  that  they  have  existed  for  long  terras  of  years.  From  these  facts 
the  author  thinks  it  probable  that  in  the  first  developments  of  the  bone 
certain  irregularities  have  occurred,  which  give  a  predisposition  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  tumour;  that  while  the  bones  were  growing,  certain  frag- 
ments of  the  original  cartilaginous  deposit  did  not  ossify,  and  that  these 
became  afterwards  the  point  of  departure  for  the  tumour.  The  enchondroma 
of  the  soft  parts  offer  still  less  satisfactory  indications  for  an  opinion  as  to 
their  origin.  Without  any  great  number  of  statistics  upon  which  to  base 
an  opinion,  the  author  thinks  that  they  occur  most  frecjuently  among  women 
as  enchondroma  of  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  while  those  of  the  bones  pre- 
dominate in  men.  In  no  class  of  tumours  do  we  find  a  traumatic  origin  so 
frecjuent  as  in  these;  fractures  of  the  bones  have  been  frequently  known  to 
result  m  the  formation  of  enchondroma.  They  may  also  arise  from  chronic 
inflammatory  processes. 

The  enchondroma  of  the  bones  has  a  certain  predilection  for  individual 
parts  of  the  skeleton.  The  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  phalanges  of 
the  hands  and  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  feet,  are  the  most  fre(iuent  seats. 
Then  comes  the  humerus,  more  frequent  than  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  then 
the  tiljia  and  the  femur  in  al)0ut  the  same  ratio  ;  the  fibula  is  much  more 
seldom  aflected.  Of  the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  head,  the  maxillary,  the 
pelvic  bones,  and  the  scapula  stand  first ;  then  the  ril)s,  and  the  cranial  bones, 
especially  those  of  the  base  of  the  skull  ;  least  of  all  are  the  vertcbne,  the 
clavicle,  and  the  sternum  afiected.  The  greater  numlicr  of  these  proceed 
from  the  body  of  the  bone,  a  smaller  portion  from  the  ])eriosteum  ;  hence 
there  are  two  groups,  the  central  and  the  i)eripheral,  or  the  internal  and 
external.  If  it  originates  internally,  it  may  remain  latent  a  very  long 
while.     Those  of  internal  origin  generally  proceed  from  (he  nnirrow,  and 
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have  an  areolar,  and  even  lobular  formation.  The  author  establishes  his 
theory  of  multiplicity  from  infection;  each  secondary  point  of  departure  is 
a  result  of  this  process.  The  peripheral  forms  are  developed  in  the  later 
years  of  life,  and  occur  frequently  in  the  pelvis,  where  the  central  form  is 
seldom  observed.  These  are  raised  much  above  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
gradually  surround  it,  and  send  forth  outgrowths  in  various  directions.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  enchondroma  of  the  bones,  as  well  of  the  harder 
as  of  the  softer  forms,  shows  that  they  undergo  a  mucous-like  softening, 
but  this  is  much  more  common  with  the  latter  variety ;  thus  a  multi- 
locular  cyst  may  be  produced,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  determine  what 
is  the  exact  character  of  the  cyst;  we  may  be  led  to  consider  as  a  hygroma 
or  a  cysto-sarcoma,  what  is  actually  an  enchondroma.  The  fluid  in  the 
cyst  may  become  putrescent  and  lead  to  ulceration.  The  harder  varieties 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  calcification  and  ossification.  The  enchondroma 
of  the  bones  is  by  no  means  as  innocent  as  Johann  Midler  thought.  From 
the  extension  into  the  soft  parts  masses  have  been  carried  into  the  lymph 
and  bloodvessels,  and  metastatic  forms  have  been  noticed  by  the  author. 

The  enchondroma  of  the  soft  parts  resemble  that  already  described  in 
its  forms  of  development,  and  its  metamorphoses.  These  are,  however,  not 
simple  in  their  character,  but  belong  most  frequently,  especially  when  in 
glandular  structure,  to  the  class  of  combination  tumours.  The  cartilage 
may  be  either  lol)ular  or  nodular,  and  its  substance  is  here  also  either  hard 
or  soft ;  the  former  variety  being  at  one  time  of  a  hyaline,  and  at  another 
of  a  fibrous,  or  reticulated  character.  The  termination  in  softening  is  here 
much  less  frequent,  while  calcification  and  ossification  are  much  more  com- 
mon. The  cartilage  is  developed  from  the  connective  tissue,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  irritative  process  ;  in  the  glands  it  proceeds  from  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue.  This  form  of  enchondroma  is  very  frequently  observed 
in  the  lungs ;  here  it  exists  in  all  its  purity,  having  the  character  of  per- 
manent cartilage  and  exhibiting  the  processes  of  calcification  and  ossifica- 
tion. The  author  speaks  here  of  the  idiopathic  and  not  of  the  metastatic 
enchondroma  of  tlie  lungs.  Next  to  the  lungs  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and 
the  fasciae,  and  the  submucous  tissue  in  a  limited  degree  are  tlie  seats  of  the 
pure  enchondroma.  Among  the  glands,  it  is,  as  has  been  stated,  the  sali- 
vary and  the  sexual,  which  are  chiefly  afi"ected,  and  among  the  former,  the 
submaxillary  and  the  parotid.  The  enchondroma  may  be  either  diffuse, 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  gland,  or  lobular,  affecting  only  certain  lobes; 
the  former  is  seldom  seen  in  the  parotid,  while  it  is  the  most  common  form 
in  the  submaxillary.  The  sexual  glands  in  woman  are  much  less  frequently 
affected  than  in  men.  In  the  testicle  it  generally  occurs  complicated  with 
some  other  kind  of  tumour.  We  thus  see  that  the  enchondroma  of  the  soft 
parts  is  a  heterologous  formation,  and  therefore  at  all  events  suspicious ; 
even  when  it  is  originally  purely  local,  its  enlargement  by  the  formation  of 
new  nodules  proves  its  capacity  for  infection.  The  enchondroma  of  the 
bones  as  well  as  that  of  the  soft  parts  possesses  this  capacity  of  infection, 
and  hence  as  a  rule  we  would  do  well  to  extirpate  them  as  early  and  as 
completely  as  possible.  We  cannot  as  yet  draw  the  limits  between  the  in- 
nocent and  the  malignant  forms.  In  general,  perhaps,  the  softer  forms  are 
more  dangerous  than  the  harder,  but  this  distinction  is  not  altogether  clear. 
Of  much  greater  significance  is  the  nature  of  the  organ  affected,  and  es- 
pecially its  richness  in  lymphatics  and  bloodvessels,  conditions  which  are 
exemplified  most  clearly  in  the  testis. 
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The  author  then  reverts  to  the  osteoid  chondroma  which  forms  the  most 
extensive  bony  tumours.  At  first  they  have  some  similarity  to  the  peri- 
pheral enchondroma  of  the  bones,  but  they  soon  surpass  them  in  size  ;  they 
have  an  irrefjulnr  surface,  and  surround  the  entire  bone.  They  are  chiefly 
found  upon  the  long  tul)ular  bone,  and  in  these,  upon  their  extremities,  as 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  At  first 
the  periosteum  covers  them  and  forms  their  limit ;  but  they  soon  penetrate 
it  and  extend  into  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  characteristic  position  of 
tlie  tumour  lies  between  the  original  bone  and  the  surface  of  the  tumour, 
whether  it  be  within  or  without  the  [)eriosteum.  The  legitimate  termina- 
tion of  the  tumour  is  in  ossification,  but  it  may  occasionally  undergo  soft- 
ening. Langenl)eck  removed  such  a  tumour  of  enormous  size  from  the 
arm  ;  it  contained  a  large  cavity,  which  was  emptied,  and  which  would  hold 
four  quarts  of  fluid  !  The  simple  osteoid  chondroma  does  not  oft'er  an  en- 
tirely favourable  prognosis  ;  for  it  is  heteroplastic,  notwithstanding  its 
almost  homologous  origin. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  work 
DOW  before  us.  If  they  are  led  to  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  itself,  and 
to  an  honest  appreciation  of  the  labours  and  ability  of  the  distinguished 
author,  we  shall  be  satisQed.  The  work  abounds  in  excellent  wood-cuts,  all 
of  which  have  undergone  the  closest  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  author.  A 
subsequent  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  remainder  of 
the  subject.  E.  T.  C. 
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^  The  proceedings  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Ohio  open  with  the  valedictory 
address  of  the  retiring  President,  Dr.  W.  P.  Kinciiid.  It  takes  a  very  correct 
view  of  the  general  condition  of  our  profession,  and  of  some  of  the  prominent 
reforms  which  are  demanded  in  order  to  increase  its  usefulness  and  influence. 
The  writer  speaks  with  due  earnestness  of  the  high  calling  of  the  physician, 
and  the  duty  incumbent  on  every  one  who  assumes  its  responsibilities  to  make 
himself  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  important  mission  he  is  in  consequence 
called  upon  to  fulfil. 

Following  the  address  is  a  Report  on  Diseases  of  the  Eve.  By  Dr.  Metz, 
of  Massillon.  The  report  comprises  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  some  of  the 
causes  of  failure  of  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  strabismus,  and  the  necessity 
of  modifying  it  to  meet  the  peculiarities  and  conditions  of  each  case — the  same 
operation  not  being  equally  adapted  for  the  relief  of  the  patient  whether  the 
deviation  be  one  or  six  lines— whether  the  antagonist  muscle  is  yet  active,  or 
entirely  paralyzed — whether  the  object  be  to  remedy  a  slight  squint,  or  to  restore 
binocular  vision — or  whether  it  be  simply  to  correct  a  bad  squint  on  account 
of  cosmetic  considerations. 

Dr.  M.  discusses  several  other  topics  of  interest,  in  relation  to  which  he  ex- 
presses views,  some  of  which  will  not  we  suspect  stand  the  test  of  experience. 

Report  on  New  Rkmediks,  by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Stevens.  The  new  remedies 
noticed  are  cinchoninc  as  a  substitute  for  quinia.  Being  equally  reliable  as 
an  antiperiodic  and  tonic  with  the  latter,  in  doses  about  one-third  larger, 
it  recommends  itself  to  our  notice  by  its  greater  cheapness  and  the  abundance 
of  its  supply.  Fraxinus  nigra — swamp  ash.  Recommended,  from  ten  years' 
experience  with  it,  by  Dr.  Denny,  of  Albion,  Indiana,  as  a  valuable  substitute 
for  quinia,  in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  decoction  or  fluid  extract.  The  dose  is  a 
tablespoonful  frequently  repeated  during  the  state  of  apyrexia,  a  full  dose  of 
opium  being  added  to  the  last  dose  in  anticipation  of  the  expected  paroxysm. 
Phloridzine — a  neutral  principle  existing  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  root 
principally  of  the  apple,  but  also  of  the  plumb  and  cherry  trees ;  it  is  also 
noticed,  on  very  respectable  authority,  as  a  substitute  for  quinia. 

Ergot  of  ivheat  as  a  substitute  for  ergot  of  rye.  Its  advantages,  according 
to  M.  Leperdriel,  of  Montpellier,  over  the  latter  are,  its  property  of  resisting 
decay  and  of  preserving  its  medical  virtues  undiminished  for  a  length  of  time ; 
its  containing  fifteen  per  cent,  less  of  the  poisonous  principle  of  ergot,  while  it 
yields  twenty  per  cent,  more  of  the  efficacious  principle. 

Caulophyllum  thalactroides  is  proposed  as  a  parturient  of  more  decidedly 
reliable  efficacy  than  ergot.  It  is  said  to  belong  to  the  cohosh  family.  We 
know  little  in  respect  to  its  reputed  properties. 

Liquor  hismuthi,  a  solution  of  bismuth,  uniform  in  composition,  stable, 
miscible  with  water  or  other  fluids  without  precipitation,  and  efficient  in  small' 
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doses;  hence  a  more  convenient  form  for  administering  bismuth  than  that  of 
either  the  trisnitrate  or  carbonate. 

ASaraccn/a  inirpurea—Amencnn  pitcher  plant.  This  has  been  recommended 
as  an  ahortcr  of  the  smallpox.  A  careful  examination  of  the  subject  has  satis- 
fied us  that  there  is  little  evidence  in  proof  of  the  asserted  anti- variolous  pro- 
perties of  the  saracenia. 

Permanganate  of  pofasaa.  As  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  low  forms  of 
disease — erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  unhealthy  ulcers,  typhus  fever,  and  the 
like.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  found  it  decidedly  useful  as  a  tonic  in 
dyspeptic  conditions  of  the  stomach,  and  Dr.  Dunlap,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
experienced  the  most  gratifying  results  from  its  use  in  spotted  fever,  as  it 
appeared  in  and  about  that  city. 

Report  of  the  Committee  ox  Asthma,  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Reamy,  of  Zanesville. 
A  very  sensible  report,  so  far  as  it  goes;  unfortunately,  however,  throwing  but 
little  additional  light  upon  either  the  pathology,  the  therapeutics,  or  the  preven- 
tion of  the  disease. 

Particular  attention  is  called  by  Dr.  Reamy  to  the  valuable  results  obtained 
from  the  administration  of  nitrate  of  potassa  for  the  radical  cure  of  asthma. 
He  states  that  he  has  prescribed  the  remedy  in  forty-eight  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease. Ten  of  these  fully  recovered ;  while  sixteen  were  materially  improved — 
the  intervals  becoming  longer,  the  paroxysms  milder.  In  the  remaining  twent}'- 
two  cases  no  manifest  improvement  was  observed.  Most  of  the  cases  in  which 
recovery  took  place  were  complicated  with  either  dj'spepsia  or  bronchitis,  some 
of  them  with  both.  In  small  doses,  properly  diluted,  no  bad  effects  were  found 
to  follow  its  administration.  It  stimulates  to  healthy  action  the  feeble  stomach. 
The  manner  in  which  the  nitre  was  prescribed  was  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of 
the  pure  salt  in  one  pint  of  distilled  water,  of  which  solution  a  tablespoonful  was 
given  three  times  a  day. 

Notes  of  A  CASE  OF  GUNSHOT  WOUND,  and  its  results,  with  a  few  practical 
remarks,  by  J.  G.  Kyle,  M.D.,  of  Xenia.  This  case  is  introduced  to  show  the 
danger  of  delaying  to  operate  until  a  late  period  in  cases  where,  from  the  extent 
of  the  injury,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  finally  saving  a  lower  limb  shattered 
and  torn  by  a  rainie  ball,  with  compound,  comminuted  fracture  of  the  femur. 
How  far  the  result  of  this  case  furnishes  a  charge  against  conservative  surgery 
is  a  question  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 

2.  The  fifteenth  annual  session  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania^ was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  "Wil- 
son Jewell.  The  subject  of  the  address  is  the  early  history  of  the  principal 
medical  institutions  of  Philadel])hia.  This  subject  was  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  session  of  thg  society  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  spacious  fire- 
proof building  recently  erected  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  accommodation  of  its  meetings,  its  library,  and  its  pathological  museum. 
The  sketch  given  by  Dr.  Jewell  of  the  institutions  referred  to,  with  a  brief 
notice  of  ihcir  more  prominent  founders,  is  very  well  drawn  up  and  replete  with 
interest 

Reports  were  received  from  only  a  small  number  of  the  county  societies ; 
these  c(inse(iuenlly  furnish  us  with  only  a  partial  history  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  State  for  the  twelve  months  preceding  their  respective  dates. 

The  first  imi)ortant  fact  we  derive  from  the  reports  presented  in  ]8()4  is  the 
very  general  prevalence  of  typhoid  or  enteric  fecer  over  those  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania whose  medical  history  they  com])rise.  In  various  parts  of  Beaver 
County,  mostly  along  the  streams,  and  in  low,  damp  localities,  there  occurred, 
according  to  the  report  from  that  county,  a  greater  number  of  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  than  usual.  Those  who  were  attacked  by  it  were  very  generally  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  Bradford  County  few  cases  of  true  enteric  fever  were 
observed ;  the  prevailing  fever  l)eing  of  what  has  I)een  termed  the  bilious  type, 
with  a  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  brain  and  lungs.  This  fever,  which  com- 
menced as  an  irregular  remittent,  if  not  arrested  in  its  course,  had  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  assume  a  ty])hoid  form.  In  Indiana,  also,  remittents  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent,  after  a  long  protracted  season  of  complete  drought.     In  many 
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cases,  after  the  first  week,  a  decided  typhoid  tendencv  was  evinced,  with  pain  in 
the  back,  more  particularly  at  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  was,  it  is  stated,  usually  from  two  to  four  weeks.  In  most  parts 
of  Northampton  County,  we  are  told,  all  forms  of  fever  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
In  South  Easton.  however,  and  its  vicinity,  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  is  quite 
common,  but  it  is  said  not  to  prevail  to  any  extent  elsewhere  throughout  the 
county.  In  the  report  from  Perry  County,  Dr.  Mateer,  of  New  Port,  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Juniata  River,  remarks  that  the  most  interesting  disease 
■^'hich  he  had  met  with  was  a  form  of  mixed/ever.  The  patients  were  of  both 
sexes  and  of  ages  ranging  from  fourteen  to  sixty  years.  "The  attacks  were 
ushered  in  w^ith  a  chill,  followed  by  fever,  resembling  the  ordinary  remittent 
fever  which  prevailed  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  along  the  shores  of  the  Juniata 
River,  during  the  autumnal  months..  There  was  pain  of  the  head  with  slight 
delirium  ;  a  locked-up  state  of  the  secretions,  and  of  the  liver  especially  ;  aching 
of  the  extremities  and  loins,  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  moderate 
discharges  of  blood  from  the  latter,  accompanied  with  a  disposition  to  tenesmus 
and  diarrhcpa  during  the  whole  period  of  sickness,  and  until  the  liver  could  be 
induced  to  throw  off  copious  discharges  of  bile ;  immediately  after  which  recovery 
would  commence  and  terminate  finally,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  more,  in  a 
restoration  of  health.  When  the  disease  began  to  yield  it  would  assume  an 
intermittent  form;  this  yielded  readily  to  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  typhoid 
symptoms  would  linger  about  the  system  for  several  days  after  the  fever  had 
disappeared.  The  treatment  consisted  in  a  mild  alterative  course,  sulphate  of 
quinia  to  check  the  intermittent  symptoms,  followed  by  tonics  varied  to  suit 
each  case.  All  recovered.  This  mixed  fever  prevailed  during  the  winter 
months  and  as  late  as  May,  1864." 

Dr.  Lefever,  of  New  Bloomfield,  in  the  same  county,  also  met,  during  the 
same  season,  with  a  similar  mixed  fever. 

The  prevalence  of  Scarlet  Fever,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  different  sec- 
tions, and  of  a  more  or  less  severe  form,  during  the  twelve  months  preceding 
the  1st  of  June,  1864,  is  noticed  in  nearly  all  the  reports.  In  Beaver  County  it 
prevailed  from  January  to  the  end  of  March.  1864.  It  is  represented  as  having 
been  of  a  mild  form.  In  its  treatment  chlorate  of  potassa  and  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron  were  the  chief  remedies  relied  on.  In  Indiana  the  disease  was 
also  of  a  favourable  type.  In  some  families,  during  the  winter  of  1863-4,  scar- 
latina and  measles  prevailed  simultaneously,  or,  as  the  one  disease  had  run  its 
course  the  other  would  commence.  In  the  report  from  Montgomery  County, 
Dr.  J.  K.  Reid  says  :  "Scarlatina  prevailed  to  a  moderate  extent.  I  treated  it 
with  ice  internally  and  externally  to  the  throat,  with  much  better  results  than 
were  produced  by  any  of  the  remedies  I  had  before  seen  used."  Dr.  Evans, 
of  the  same  county,  remarks  :  "  I'or  the  last  four  years  I  have  used  cold  water 
and  ice  as  external  local  applications  in  scarlatina  and  other  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  throat,  with  beneficial  results.  Nothing  seems  to  add  so  much 
to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  as  a  piece  of  linen  crash  wet  with  iced  water, 
kept  constantly  applied  to  the  throat  and  cervical  glands.  The  idea  of  its 
being  a  dangerous  remedy  is  preposterous — it  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the 
obsolete  notion  that  cold  water  in  fevers  is  attended  with  danger."  Equally  as 
decided  testimony  in  favour  of  the  local  application  of  ice  and  iced  water  to  the 
throat,  internally  and  externally,  in  scarlet  fever,  is  borne  by  Drs.  Hiram  Corson, 
Shoemaker,  Leedom,  William  Corson,  and  other  practitioners  of  Montgomery 
and  other  counties. 

In  Perry  County,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Lefever,  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever 
commenced  in  1863.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  seen  by  him  were  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July.  They  occurred  in  children  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen years  of  age.  All  recovered.  For  nearly  six  months  from  the  beginning 
of  July,  no  cases  of  the  disease  were  seen.  In  the  latter  part  of  December  it 
again  made  its  appearance,  but  in  a  different  locality,  about  one  mile  south  of 
where  it  had  before  prevailed,  near  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  valley,  running  in  a 
southwesterly  direction.  A  number  of  cases  seemed  to  commence  almost  at 
the  same  time.  To  such  a  degree  did  it  prevail  that  a  school  in  the  vicinity  was 
completely  broken  up  in  a  few  days,  and  remained  suspended  for  about  a  month. 
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Scarcely  a  single  family  in  this  valley  escaped  the  disease.  In  one  family  Dr. 
L.  saw  seven,  and  in  another  six  cases  ;  in  other  families  there  were  from  one  to 
four.  The  type  of  the  disease  was  strikingly  anginose  ;  there  were  hut  few 
cases  of  simple  scarlatina;  several  assumed  a  very  malignant  form,  of  which 
the  termination  was  generally  fatal.  In  the  families  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  cases  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  one,  there  were  no  deaths.  In  the 
excepted  one  three  died.  In  the  family  in  which  there  were  seven  cases  of  the 
fever,  the  patients  were  in  one  apartment.  Fortunately  the  house  was  very 
open,  so  that  ventilation  was  tolerably  well  kept  up.  Several  of  these  patient* 
became  dropsical,  and  lingered  thus  for  a  couple  of  months  ;  but  all  finally  re- 
covered. 

The  course  of  treatment  pursued  at  first  was  mildly  antiphlogistic  and  altera- 
tive, with  the  free  use,  internally,  of  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  Not 
deriving  from  it  all  the  good  he  could  desire.  Dr.  L.  resorted  to  the  use  of  vera- 
trum  viridc,  and  with  the  most  pleasing  results.  In  a  number  of  cases  he  used 
very  little  else.  In  many  patients  there  was  a  tendency  to  diarrlura,  to  arrest 
which  he  gave  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  seemed  to  answer  better  than  any  other 
article  he  had  tried. 

In  Philadelphia  County  scarlet  fever  prevailed  to  only  a  moderate  extent,  and 
of  a  comparatively  mild  form.  In  the  year  1861,  the  deaths  from  this  disease 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1190,  in  the  year  1862  they  reached  only  461, 
and  in  1863  they  fell  down  to  27.5. 

In  Westmoreland  County,  scarlet  fever  appears,  also,  to  have  prevailed  under 
a  very  mild  character.  Dr.  McGirr  treated  forty-eight  cases,  with  no  deaths 
directly  attributable  to  the  disease.  One  death  occurred  from  pneumonia  suc- 
ceeding the  fever,  and  another  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  occurring  during 
convalescence  from  the  fever.  In  many  of  the  cases  of  scarlatina,  as  well  as  of 
measles  and  diphtheria,  during  convalescence  the  patients  were  attacked  with 
ulceration  of  the  ears.  This  commenced  as  an  attack  of  ordinary  otitis; 
when  suppuration  took  place  the  discharge  was  much  more  copious,  offensive, 
and  obstinate  than  usual.  The  ulcerations  would  heal,  recur,  and  again  heal 
for  perhaps  five  or  six  times,  before  a  permanent  cure  could  be  eff'ected.  In 
some  cases  fungous  granulations  were  thrown  out,  blocking  up  the  external 
meatus.  The  ulcerations  were  treated  with  frequent  injections  of  a  solution  of 
Castile  soap  in  tepid  water,  followed  by  a  wash  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  ointment  of  nitrate 
of  mercury.  The  fungous  granulations  were  destroyed  by  solid  nitrate  of  silver, 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  dilute  carbolic  acid. 

Very  many  patients,  on  recovery  from  scarlet  fever,  were  attacked  with  re- 
peated crops  of  boils,  and  some  with  carbuncles. 

The  treatment  pursued  1)y  Dr.  McGirr  in  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever  seen  by 
him,  was  the  internal  administration  of  the  tinct.  protochlor.  ferri  and  chlorine 
water;  l)rushing  the  throat  with  pcrchloride  of  iron,  fre(iucntly  gargling  with 
diluted  chlorine  water,  alternated  with  permanganate  of  potassa,  especially 
when  any  fetor  was  exhaled  from  the  throat.  Quinine  and  opium,  wine,  milk 
punch,  and  a  generous  diet  were  given,  pro  re  iiata.  The  surface  of  the  body 
was  occasionally  sponged  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  or  anointed  with  glycerine  and  sweet  oil,  as  w.ts  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient.  Two  very  violent  cases,  in  which  tlie  tumefactiDU  almut  the  throat  was 
very  great,  were  successfully  treated  by  allowing,  in  aildition  to  the  above  reme- 
dies, small  pieces  of  ice  to  dissolve  upon  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  trickle 
down  the  throat.  To  both  these  cases  paralysis  of  the  left  side  succeeded, 
which  was  cured  by  galvanism. 

In  the  same  county  Dr.  McConaughy  had  treated  about  fifty  cases  of  scarlet 
fever.  About  one-half  were  of  a  malignant  type,  of  which  eight  died.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  cases  which  recovered  were  attacked  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks  with  dro])sy,  which  yielded  readily  to  treatment. 

In  simple,  mild  cases,  Dr.  McC.  gave  mild  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  and  chlo- 
rate of  j)otassa.  When  the  throat  was  alfected,  it  was  M'ashed  with  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  malignant  cases,  with  great  prost ration  at  the  com- 
mencement of  ihe  attack,  the  greate.^t  benefit  was  derived  from  the  free  use  of 
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carbonate  of  ammonia.  When  prostration  came  on  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
fever,  the  most  good  was  found  to  result  from  quinine  and  brandy,  or  old  rye 
whiskey. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Stevenson,  of  the  same  county,  remarks  that,  within  the  sphere  of 
his  practice,  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  an  epidemic  form,  from  September,  1863, 
to  the  close  of  the  ensuing  winter.  During  this  period  he  treated  163  cases, 
mostly  of  the  anginose  form.  One  of  the  cases  was  in  a  female  over  sixty  years 
of  age.  Many  adults  who  had  had  the  disease  previously  suffered  from  all  the 
symptoms  of  scarlatina,  save  the  eruption.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  affec- 
tion of  the  throat  assumed  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  form.  Ten  deaths 
occurred.  Of  these,  two  never  came  under  treatment.  Of  the  remaining  eight 
three  died  from  anginose.  and  five  from  malignant  scarlatina.  In  the  fatal  cases 
of  scarlatina  anginosa,  death  was  caused  by  the  immense  tumefaction  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  within  and  without  the  throat;  it  was  attended  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  suffocation. 

"  In  the  malignant  form,"  says  Dr.  S.,  "  of  which  there  occurred  fourteen 
cases  with  five  deaths,  regarding  the  condition  as  one  of  internal  congestion, 
I  used  the  warm  bath  with  smart  friction,  repeated  frequently.  I  gave  calomel 
and  rhubarb  as  a  purgative,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  wine.  One  patient 
died  in  nine  hours,  one  in  fifteen  hours,  and  the  remaining  three  on  the  second 
day  of  the  attack.  Whenever  a  permanent  reaction  took  place  the  patients  re- 
covered. In  the  anginose  form,  in  several  cases  which  threatened  to  be  severe, 
I  applied  pounded  ice  to  the  throat,  with  marked  improvement  of  the  symptoms. 
It  appeared  to  diminish  the  swelling  and  relieve  the  engorgement  of  the  mucous 
membrane." 

Measles  is  stated  to  have  prevailed  very  generally  in  nearly  all  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  from  which  reports  were  received.  In  Beaver  County  the  disease 
made  its  appearance  towards  the  close  of  the  year  lb63.  It  was  at  first  mild 
in  character,  but  during  the  early  months  of  1^64  it  became  frequently  compli- 
cated with  pulmonary  aifections  of  a  more  or  less  severe  grade.  Several  of  the 
cases  thus  complicated,  occurring  in  children  and  old  persons,  proved  fatal. 
]n  Bradford  County  similar  complications  were  observed,  with  tlie  same  result. 
In  some  cases,  towards  the  period  when  the  eruption  became  fully  developed, 
obstinate  vomiting  and  profuse  diarrhcca  set  in. 

In  Indiana  County,  during  the  years  1863  and  '64  there  was  a  severe  epidemic 
of  measles,  affecting  persons  of  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  sixty  years.  In  some 
cases  there  was  delirium,  with  other  nervous  disturbances.  There  was,  also,  a 
strong  tendency  to  infiammation  of  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  of  the  stomach 
and  brain ;  severe  pain  of  the  head  and  back,  with  continued  vomiting,  was 
also  observed.  In  the  more  severe  cases  the  eruption  did  not  appear  until  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day.  It  was  mostly  irregular,  and  of  a  livid  hue.  Many  of  the 
cases  proved  fatal. 

In  Montgomery  County  measles  prevailed  most  extensively;  scarcely  a  single 
inhabitant,  we  are  told,  escaped,  excepting  infants  under  a  month,  and  such  as 
had  previously  undergone  the  disease.  Cases  were  observed  in  individuals  over 
seventy-five  years  of  age.  In  many  instances  profuse  diarduea  proved  a  trouble- 
some symptom.  In  some  sections  the  disease  was  of  a  low  tyi)e,  and  complicated, 
at  first,  with  severe  bronchial  affection.  Its  complication  with  pneumonia  is 
noticed  by  several  practitioners.  Notwithstanding  its  extensive  prevalence 
throughout  the  county,  the  mortality  from  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  very 
slight.  Dr.  Shoemaker,  of  Jenkintown.  treated  all  his  cases  with  cool  drinks, 
free  ventilation,  and  some  mild  expectorant.  Dr.  Newberry,  of  Flourtown, 
allowed  his  patients  ice  ad  lihitum,  and  found  nothing  so  grateful  to  them,  nor 
so  efficient  in  allaying  the  thirst  and  irritability  of  stomach  so  often  present 
before  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance.  Instead  of  checking  the  eruption,  it 
was  found  often  to  appear  soon  after  commencing  with  the  use  of  the  ice,  and  in 
some  cases  where  the  eruption  had  failed  to  appear  under  the  sweating  process. 
In  no  instance  was  injury  found  to  result  from  its  use.  Dr.  Corson,  of  Plymouth, 
has  used  cold  drinks  and  cold  sponging  in  the  treatment  of  measles,  since  the 
year  1828,  and  with  the  best  results. 

In  the  report  from  Northampton  County  it  is  stated  that  in  the  early  part  of 
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the  summer  of  1863  measles  appeared  in  a  mild  form,  very  many  of  the  cases 
presenting  no  bronchial  symptoms.  During  the  succeeding  months  some  of 
those  who  had  passed  tli rough  these  mild  attacks  wore  again  attacked,  and 
went  through  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

IMeasles  prevailed  to  only  a  slight  extent  in  Philadelphia  County.  From  the 
disease  eighty-two  deaths  are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  1803,  twenty-seven 
less  than  in  IBO'i,  and  eight  more  than  in  1861. 

In  the  report  from  Westmoreland  County,  Dr.  McGirr  states  that  during  the 
twelve  months  embraced  in  the  report  he  treated  ninety-two  cases  of  measles  ; 
of  these  two  di(Hl,  one  from  typhoid  pneumonia  and  one  from  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  both  occurring  during  convalescence,  in  patients  under  ten  years  of 
age.  Dr.  McGirr  notices,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  those  cases  in 
which  cold  drinks  were  allowed  had  a  more  tedious  convalescence,  and  were 
more  liable  to  attacks  of  broncho-pneumonia.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the 
administration  of  quinia  and  opium,  milk-punch,  sudorifics  of  a  non-depressing 
character,  and  a  generous  diet.  Complications  were  met  in  the  usual  manner, 
while  strict  attention  was  given  to  supporting  the  patient's  strength. 

Notices  of  the  occurrence  of  spotted  fever  are  presented  in  the  reports  from 
Chester,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Susquehanna,  and  West- 
moreland counties. 

In  Chester  County  the  disease  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  winter  in 
1864.  The  greater  number  of  the  cases  were  in  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Its  greater  prevalence  among  the  young  and  in  females  is  very  generally 
noticed  in  the  reports  above  mentioned ;  cases  of  it  were  by  no  means  rare, 
however,  in  patients  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  in  males. 

Dr.  Oliver,  of  Coatesville,  reports  eight  cases  as  occurring  in  his  vicinity,  all 
of  which  proved  fatal.  Four  of  the  patients  died  within  forty-eight  hours,  three 
lasted  five  days,  and  one  two  weeks.  The  disease  was  invariably  ushered  in  by 
"chills,  vomiting,  and  pain  and  rigidity  of  the  posterior  cervical  muscles,  accom- 
panied with  evidences  of  great  prostration."  Light-brown  blotches  were  appa- 
rent from  the  first;  they  grew  darker  after  death.  The  treatment  consisted  of 
tonics,  counter-irritants  to  the  spine,  the  warm  bath,  and  terebinthinate  embro- 
cations. 

Dr.  Leedom,  of  Montgomery,  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  spotted 
fever,  that,  having  found  cathartics,  sinapisms,  blisters,  and  internal  stimulants 
iinavailing,  he  resorted  to  a  combination  of  calomel  and  opium,  with  good  results. 
To  a  girl  fifteen  years  of  age  he  gave  one  grain  of  opium  and  two  grains  of  calo- 
mel every  hour  for  eleven  hours  in  succession,  when,  some  soreness  of  the  mouth 
appearing,  the  calomel  was  omitted,  while  the  opium,  in  half-grain  doses,  was 
continued  every  two  hours  until  the  dorsal  muscles  began  to  relax,  and  then  at 
longer  intervals.  After  the  backward  curvature  of  the  spine  had  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  could  bend  forward  without  inconvenience,  the  opium  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  cure  completed  by  the  administration  of  from  two  to  four 
grains  daily  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  with  a  nourishing  diet.  Dr.  Reid,  of  the 
same  county,  speaks  favourably,  in  cases  of  spotted  fever,  of  active  irritation 
of  tlie  extremities,  stomaeh,  and  s))iue,  l)y  sinapisms,  of  cold  to  the  head,  and 
keeping  the  patient  completely  under  the  influence  of  anodynes  until  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease  is  past,  when  tonics  and  stimulants  will  be  proper.  Dr. 
Greene,  of  Northampton  County,  tells  us  that  the  treatment  pursued  in  his 
vicinity  was  a  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  (juinia.  iron,  with  sinapisms  and 
blisters  to  the  spine  and  extremities,  and  mori)hia  and  other  preparations  of 
opium  to  quiet  nervous  excitement  and  j)rocure  sleep  when  tlu'  patients  were 
wakeful.  Of  twenty-eight  cases  thus  treated,  six  died,  and  two  were  still  under 
treatment. 

In  the  report  from  Philadelphia  County  is  given  an  account  of  the  disease  as 
it  occurred  in  certain  jxirtions  of  the  county,  with  a  notice  of  its  relationship 
with  other  similar  epidemics  observed  in  tlie  I'lasleru  States,  at  ditlereiit  periods 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  ])resent  century,  with  a  few  cases,  in  detail,  of  the 
disease,  illustrative  of  its  usual  features  and  course  when  terminating  favourably. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  report  from  Westmoreland  County,  that  Dr.  James  McC'o- 
naughy,  in  his  report  to  the  county  society,  referred  to  a  case  treated  by  him, 
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in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Anawalt,  Surgeon  11th  Reg.  P.  Y.,  in  which  ten  grains 
of  quinia  and  one  of  morphia  were  given  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours,  until 
three  doses  were  taken,  with  "a  salutary"  result.  This  heroic  practice  is  said, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Anawalt,  to  be  that  pursued  in  the  army.  From  his 
further  experience  with  it,  Dr.  McC.  is  led  to  believe  that  it  is  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  disease. 

In  all  the  reports  in  which  mention  is  made  of  spotted  fever,  its  close  resem- 
blance to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  noticed ;  its  non-contagious  character 
is  also  very  generally  asserted,  as  well  as  its  occurrence  for  the  most  part  in  the 
young,  its  sudden  onset,  and  its  rapidly  fatal  course  in  the  larger  number  of  the 
more  violent  cases. 

In  the  report  from  Indiana  County  an  account  is  given  of  an  epidemic  of 
Cerehro-spinal  Meningitis  which  prevailed  in  that  county  during  the  year  18(>3 
and  the  first  five  months  of  18C4.  It  generally  made  its  onset  suddenly,  with  pain 
of  head  and  vomiting,  soon  followed  by  pain  in  the  back,  dyspnciea.  distressed 
expression  of  countenance,  and  delirium.  The  pulse,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
was  at  first  small  and  frequent.  In  the  commencement  of  severe  attacks  the 
surface  was  usually  cold.  There  was  early  delirium,  great  jactitation,  followed 
by  moaning.  Pupils  either  contracted  or  dilated.  There  was  often  ophthalmia, 
with  intolerance  of  light  and  of  sound ;  sometimes  insensibility  to  light,  with  deaf- 
ness. Usually  there  was  thirst,  constipation,  and  suspension  of  the  secretions 
generally.  The  muscles  of  the  neck  became  early  contracted,  drawing  the  head 
backwards,  or  sometimes  a  little  to  one  side;  occasionally  there  was  rigidity  of 
the  entire  tract  of  spinal  muscles.  Many  thus  attacked  died  within  from  twelve 
to  thirty-six  hours.  In  other  cases  complaint  was  made  for  several  days  of  light- 
ness of  head,  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  general  soreness  of  the  body,  with  occa- 
sional sharp  local  pains.  Occasionally  symptoms  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  were 
present  for  a  few  hours,  when  there  occurred  a  sudden  transition  of  pain  and 
suffering  to  the  abdomen,  bowels,  kidneys,  or  brain.  These  pseudo-inflammatory 
phenomena  sometimes  lasted  for  days.  The  patient  had  a  wild,  vacant  air; 
answered  questions  incoherently.  Pressure  along  the  spine  detected  tender 
spots,  of  which  the  patient  had  not  been  conscious.  After  a  few  days  the  pa- 
tient presented  a  distressed  and  delirious  aspect,  when  stupor  would  set  in,  and 
gradually  increase  in  intensity.  There  was  generally  moaning,  with  restlessness. 
The  slightest  touch  often  caused  the  patient  to  complain.  Intense,  continued 
coma  was  generally  a  fatal  sym[)tom. 

Individuals  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  liable  to  an  attack,  but  the  disease  was 
confined  chiefly  to  unmarried  females  between  sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age.     In  some  cases  petechite  and  rose-coloured  spots  appeared. 

Recovery  was  very  slow.  The  stomach  would  often  bear  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, and  the  bowels  be  regular,  and  j-et  emaciation  go  on  to  an  extreme  extent, 
though  the  face  were,  at  the  same  time,  full,  and  the  features  natural. 

The  treatment  pursued  was  rather  heroic. 

Diphtheria  appears  to  have  prevailed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  very  gene- 
rally throughout  those  portions  of  the  State  from  which  reports  were  received. 
From  the  observations  furnished  by  different  practitioners  we  gain  but  little 
additional  light  upon  the  causation,  the  pathological  nature,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  disease.  It  was  found  to  prevail  alike  at  all  seasons;  under  all  meteoro- 
logical conditions;  in  all  localities,  city  and  country,  low  and  elevated ;  in  both 
sexes,  and  in  individuals  of  almost  every  age.  In  Indiana  County  the  mortality 
from  diphtheria  is  said  to  have  been  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  every  locality. 
In  Philadelphia  County  the  deaths  caused  by  the  disease  were  one-third  larger 
than  in  1862.  while  they  fell  sixty-eight  short  of  those  in  1861.  Most  of  those 
who  give  us  their  experience  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  state  that 
only  the  mildest  applications  to  the  throat  proved  beneficial;  caustic  and  all 
irritating  applications  are  pointedly  objected  to.  In  the  report  from  Mont- 
gomery County  strong  testimony  is  borne,  by  the  leading  phj'sicians  of  the 
county,  based  on  personal  and  extended  experience,  to  the  curative  effects,  in 
cases  of  diphtheria,  of  the  application  of  cold  water  and  ice  to  the  throat,  both 
internally  and  externally. 

Ert/sipelas  appears  to  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  most  of  the 
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counties  from  which  reports  were  received.  In  some  neighbourhoods  it  assumed 
the  character  of  an  epidemic,  though  it  was  in  general  of  a  mild  type,  and 
productive  of  but  a  slight  mortality;  in  certain  sections,  however,  it  exhibited 
great  severity,  and  when  attacking  the  face,  mouth,  tongue,  and  fauces,  most 
generally  terminated  fatally. 

Suiallpox  also  is  mentioned  as  a  prevalent  disease  in  nearly  all  of  the  reports 
received.  In  Philadelphia  County  171  deaths  from  it  are  recorded  as  occurring 
during  the  year  1863;  in  18G2  the  deaths  from  the  disease  were  2G4;  and  in 
1861,  7.oS;  showing  its  rapidly  decreasing  prevalence,  which 'is  attributed  to  the 
subsidence  of  the  epidemic  variolous  influence,  the  reduced  number  of  the  un- 
protected, and  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  vaccination  and  revaccination. 
Wherever  these  have  been  faithfully  and  extensively  performed,  the  reports 
comprised  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  under  notice  furnish  ample  evidence 
of  their  power  to  prevent  the  extension  of  smallpox  amid  the  community  at 
large,  or  beyond  the  house  into  which  it  has  been  unfortunately  introduced  by 
fomites  or  personal  contagion. 

In  respect  to  revaccination,  it  is  very  correctly  stated,  in  the  report  from 
Chester  County,  that  too  much  carelessness  has  been  evinced  in  determining 
the  validity  of  the  second  operation.  If  matter  is  introduced  into  the  arm  of 
such  as  are  reputed  to  have  been  previously  vaccinated,  and  no  pain  is  felt  or 
redness  exhibited  at  the  seat  of  the  puncture,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
first  operation  had  been  successful,  and  the  protection  furnished  by  it  from  the 
variolous  infection  complete.  Such  negative  result,  it  is  remarked,  proves 
nothing  further  than  a  lack  of  insertion  success;  the  only  positive  evidence  of 
the  virus  having  reached  the  blood  is  furnished  by  an  occurrence  of  itching  and 
redness  at  the  place  where  the  virus  was  inserted.  These  phenomena  are  the 
invariable  indices  of  successful  revaccination,  however  frequently  performed. 

In  the  report  from  Bradford  County,  for  1862,  reference  is  made  to  the  occur- 
rence in  the  vaccinated  of  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  arm,  termi- 
nating in  some  instances  fatally,  and  dependent  evidently  upon  some  prevailing 
morbific  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  while  in  1868  no  such  result  was  observed 
in  the  vaccinations  performed  in  certain  of  the  neighbourhoods  where  it  was 
observed  in  1862,  in  other  neighbourhoods  the  local  affection  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  the  vaccine  virus,  even  when  known  to  be  of  a  good  quality, 
generally,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  assumed  an  erysipelatous  character,  and 
spread  to  different  parts  of  the  arm,  and  occasionally  a  similar  inflammation 
occurred  upon  the  face.  In  other  cases  the  vaccination  assumed  an  appearance 
like  that  of  crusta  lactea.  In  other  instances,  again,  the  vaccination  went  on 
without  accident  until  the  period  when  the  scab  was  about  to  separate,  when  an 
eruption  would  occur  about  the  pock  and  at  various  other  places,  continuing 
for  weeks  in  maturing  and  scaling  off,  and  then  making  its  appearance  at  some 
other  spot.  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  first  of  May  this  peculiar  con- 
dition attendant  upon  vaccination  was  witnessed  in  many  i)arts  of  the  county. 

Pneumonia,  Bronchi/is  and  Pleurisi/  were  prevalent  diseases  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  wliich  reports  were  furnished.  From 
several  counties  we  have  startling  statements  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these 
diseases.  In  the  report  from  Bradford  ('ounty  Dr.  Allen  says:  "My  cases  of 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy  did  well  under  the  free  us(>  of  brandy  or  whiskey,  quinine 
and  the  essence  of  beef — a  practice  which  1  dared  not  have  attempted  a  few 
years  ago."  In  the  report  from  Chester  County  we  are  told  that  "  pneumonia  and 
catarrhal  affections  were  freciuent  during  the  cold  weather  of  the  winter  of  186'3- 
64,  but  were  very  amenal)le  to  treatment.  In  no  case  was  the  lancet  or  vera- 
trum  viride  emi)loyed,  but  stimulants,  opiates,  and  blisters,  with  the  occasional 
use  of  ipecacuanha,  comprised  the  entire  treatment  of  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
In  instances  of  protracted  hepatization,  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  administered 
externally  and  internally,  with  invariably  beneficial  results." 

In  the  rejjort  from  Montgomery  County,  Dr.  Newbei'ry  remarks  that  he  had  had 
wliat  might  be  teriu(>d  an  epidemic  of  pneuuuuiia,  prevailing  in  the  early  months 
of  1864.  It  affected  both  adults  and  children,  but  especially  the  latter.  The 
attacks  were  generally  severe,  and  ot'ten  coniplieated  with  affections  of  the 
brain.     "The  type  was  of  a  low  character,  needing  stimulants  early.     lu  many 
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cases  tinct.  verat.  viride  had  a  most  happy  effect,  while  in  others  it  was  useless." 
Dr.  Shoemaker,  in  the  same  report,  speaks  of  a  disease  he  calls  epidemic  ca- 
tarrh, which  prevailed  in  his  neighbourhood  about  the  same  time  as  that  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  N.,  which  attacked  almost  everybody.  There  was  much  inflammation 
of  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  with  ulceration  of  the  latter.  All  those  attacked  got 
well  under  the  ordinary  treatment  for  catarrh.  Dr.  Vanartsdale,  also  in  the 
same  report,  says  that  pneumonia  prevailed  to  some  extent  within  the  circle  of 
his  practice,  in  persons  of  all  ages.  It  was  of  nearly  all  grades,  but  mostly  in- 
flammatory, and  requiring  an  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

In  the  report  from  Westmoreland  County,  the  prevalence  of  bronchial  diseases 
is  noticed.  Dr.  McGirr  remarks  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  measles 
were  followed  by  pneumonia.  He  himself  treated,  during  the  year  ending  May 
1st,  1864,  131  cases  of  pneumonia,  with  7  deaths.  One  from  pneumonia  after 
scarlatina,  two  after  measles,  two  after  hooping-cough,  and  one  uncomplicated. 
The  first  five  of  these  fatal  cases  were  in  patients  under  ten  years  of  age.  Only 
one  of  the  cases  was  bled.  In  this  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  had  become  so 
great  from  neglect,  when  first  seen,  and  the  danger  so  imminent,  that  suffoca- 
tion was  feared  before  relief  could  be  obtained,  even  by  the  lancet.  The  patient 
recovered,  after  a  protracted  convalescence.  The  usual  treatment  was  by  qui- 
nine and  opium,  with  free  counter-irritatit>n  by  blisters  and  croton  oil  liniment. 
Expectorants  and  sudorifices  of  nitre  and  ipecacuanha  or  Dover's  powder,  were 
administered  with  veratrum  viride,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  an  actively  sup- 
porting treatment. 

In  the  same  report  Dr.  McXeil  remarks  that  the  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  as  it 
prevailed  in  his  section  of  country,  were  not  attended  by  the  same  high  degree  of 
fever  as  is  usually  the  case.  There  was  less  heat,  a  less  frecjuent  and  tense  pulse. 
Usually  the  form  of  the  disease  was  low  and  insidious ;  it  often  followed  in  the 
progress  of  measles  or  other  disease;  the  l)reathing  became  hurried,  the  thirst 
increased,  the  pulse  accelerated,  and  an  expectoration  of  the  characteristic 
rusty  sputa  took  place.  In  most  of  his  cases  of  typhoid  fever  secondary  pneu- 
monia set  in  as  soon  as  the  primary  disease  began  to  decline.  Hooping-cough, 
and  must  of  the  cases  of  ordinary  catarrh  run  into  "the  semi-inflammatory" 
broncho-pneumonia.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was  often  protracted  to  two 
or  four  weeks.  Its  subjects  were  mostly  persons  between  the  ages  of  two  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  years.  The  old  were  seldom  attacked.  The  treatment  con- 
sisted principally  of  counter-irritation,  ipecacuanha,  nitre,  and  preparations  of 
prunus  virgiuiana  internally;  verattim  viride  and  tartar' emetic  were  found  to 
have  been  too  depressing  in  their  efi"ects.  "Time,  good  nursing,  and  cheerful 
temper,  contributed  much  to  a  final  recovery,  which  took  place  sooner  or  later." 

Hooprmj-Couyh  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  most  parts  of  the 
State  heard  from.  VVe  learu  from  the  reports  under  consideration  nothing  new 
in  relation  to  its  pathology  or  therapeutics  ;  we  may  except,  however,  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Green,  of  Northampton  Co.,  on  the  curative  effects  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  in  its  treatment.  It  was  prescribed  l)y  him  in  30  cases,  and  in  all 
stages  of  the  disease.  In  some  instances  in  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of  a 
single  dose  the  disease  ceased.  The  remedy  was  given  in  doses  of  from  two  to 
six  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  mint  or  cinnamon  water  and  syrup.  The  great 
advantages  attending  the  remedy  are  its  prompt  and  decided  action  upon  the 
disease,  its  perfect  safety,  and  not  unpleasant  taste. 

The  remainder  of  the  diseases  referred  to  in  the  reports  comprising  the  volume 
of  Transactions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Staff.  Medical  Society,  were  only  of  occa- 
sional and  very  restricted  occurrence,  familiar  in  their  characters,  regular  in 
their  course,  and  amenable  to  the  ordinary  plans  of  treatment.  Two  or  three 
surgical  cases  of  some  interest  occur ;  the  space  we  have  already  occupied 
prevents  us,  however,  from  presenting  an  analysis  of  these,  or  any  notice  of  the 
biographical  sketches  appended  to  one  or  two  of  the  county  reports. 

Before  concluding  our  notice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Transactions  we  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  very  instructive  paper  appended  to  the 
report  from  Montgomery,  "  On  the  External  Application  of  Ice  to  the  Throat 
as  a  Remedy  in  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria,"  by  Dr.  Hiram  Corson.  The  facts 
adduced  in  this  paper  are  such  as  to  encourage  physicians  to  resort  promptly  and 
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freely  to  the  use,  in  proper  cases,  of  one  of  the  most  eiTective  and  at  the  same 
time  simi)le  and  manageable  remedies  we  possess  in  nearly  all  acute  inflamma- 
tory affections,  in  whatever  tissue  or  region  of  the  body  they  may  be  seated. 

3.  The  Transaction:^  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York  open 
with  an  address  from  the  President,  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Bissell,  of  Utica.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  address  is  Medical  Progress.  Though  a  somewhat  hackneyed  one, 
it  is  treated  by  Dr.  Bissell  with  great  ability  and  spirit.  His  remarks  throughout 
exhibit  a  just  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  scientific  medicine  and  the  pro- 
gress it  is  constantly  making  in  all  its  departments  ;  thus  e.xtending  its  useful- 
ness and  confirming  its  foundation  in  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Following  the  address  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  paper,  by  Dr.  Edward  Seguin, 
on  Idiocij  ;  its  diagnosis,  and  its  treatment  by  the  physiological  method ;  with  sug- 
gestions on  the  application  of  this  method  to  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases, 
and  to  education  in  the  public  schools.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  that 
commends  itself  not  merely  to  the  medical  profession,  but  to  every  parent,  every 
philanthropist,  and  every  enlightened  legislator.  The  success  that  has  attended 
the  labours  of  the  few  who  have  attempted  the  eliciting  of  a  useful  amount  of 
mental  power  in  children  unfortunately  born  with  a  defective  mental  develop- 
ment, and  thus  to  increase  their  powers  of  enjoyment  and  usefulness,  has  been 
such  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  by  close  attention  to  the  study  of  idiocy  and 
its  removable  causes,  more  effectual  means  for  its  amelioration  than  those  we 
now  possessed  may  hereafter  be  discovered  and  brought  into  successful  opera- 
tion. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Seguin  on  the  diagnosis  of  idiocy  in  its  several  degrees, 
will  be  read  with  deep  interest  and  profit  by  both  the  professional  and  unpro- 
fessional reader.  His  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
system  of  physiological  training  for  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  are  pertinent 
and  full  of  truth.  The  serious  consequences  resulting  from  the  want  of  such  a 
system  are  often  overlooked  entirely,  or,  if  suspected,  are  scarcely  appreciated  to 
their  fullest  extent  by  either  parents  or  teachers.  '•  Everything  convinces  us." 
says  Dr.  Seguin,  ''  that  the  senses — all  the  senses — have  a  claim  to  their  full 
development,  not  only  because  it  is  by  such  development  alone  that  the  human 
instrument  can  be  brought  up  to  its  full  measure  of  harmonious  action,  but 
because  the  senses  thus  cultivated  and  trained,  will  bring  to  the  soul  a  far  more 
bountiful  share  of  enjoyment,  for  we  consider  the  senses  as  'the  doors  through 
which  ideas  and  images  enter  the  mind  and  come  out  of  it.'  When  we  are  able 
to  apply  these  principles  to  the  solidification  of  the  youth  of  the  nation — to  the 
adaptation  of  our  men  and  women  to  the  sancity  of  labour  and  of  the  national 
defence  ;  to  the  intellectualization  of  the  senses,  we  shall  then  begin  to  under- 
stand what  the  training  of  the  mind  in  the  future  must  be — of  how  little  import- 
ance it  is,  that  new  objects  should  be  brought  into  the  study,  but  how  absolute 
the  necessity  that  every  intellectual  faculty — we  consider  them  as  functions — 
should  be  cultivated  and  made  to  produce  the  most  abundant  intellectual 
harvest." 

The  next  paper  is  a  prize  essay  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell  on  the  extent  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  vaccination,  and  the  danger  of  communicating  other  diseases  by 
the  operation.  After  an  examination  of  the  more  prominent  facts  bearing  ujjon 
the  first  of  these  questions.  Dr.  Bell  believes  the  fullowiug  to  be  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  clearly  lead.  1st.  That  smallpox  and  cowpox  are  in  their  nature 
Mdentical.  2d.  That  vaccination  confers  a  strong  protective  power  against 
epidemic  diseases  generally  and  smallpox  in  particular.  Against  death  from 
smallpox,  the  protection  it  affords  is  almost  perfect.  3d.  That  of  those  who 
have  never  been  vaccinated,  or  have  not  had  unmtxlified  smallpox,  20  per  cent, 
are  not,  while  80  per  cent,  are  liable  to  an  attack  of  unmodified  smallpox,  and 
to  the  same  extent  are  susceptible  to  the  protection  afforded  by  perfect  vaccina- 
tion. 4th.  Of  those  who  have  had  an  attack  of  unmodified  smallpox,  about  A'^ 
per  cent,  will  l)e  found  wholly  protected  from  a  second  attack  at  adult  age,  while 
f)7  per  cent,  are  lial)le  to  an  attack  in  some  form  or  other.  5th.  Of  those  who 
present  mark.s  of  a  successful  vaccination,  40..^)  per  cent,  are  perfectly  protected, 
while  59.5  per  cent,  are  susceptible  to  varioloid  and  to  the  protection  of  success- 
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ful  revaccination.  6th.  That  the  degree  of  protection  afiTorded  by  an  attack  of 
unmodified  smallpox,  from  a  subsequent  attack  of  variola  is  only  2. .5  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination.  This  slight  proportion  in 
favour  of  the  protective  power  of  smallpox  may  be  reasonably  attributed  to 
spurious  or  to  defective  vaccination  from  a  variety  of  causes.  7.  Of  adults  with 
imperfect  evidences  of  vaccination  only  23  per  cent,  will  be  found  protected, 
while  77  per  cent,  are  susceptible  to  smallpox  in  its  unmodified  or  modified  form. 
8th.  The  liability  to  varioloid  after  ten  years  of  age,  in  those  vaccinated  when 
under  three  years  of  age,  and  the  increased  liability  again  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  proves  that,  in  general,  protection  by  vaccination  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  is  complete  for  about  seven  years  only;  while  by  vaccination 
after  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  protection  afforded  is  complete  for  a  greater 
length  of  time,  proportionate  to  the  age  of  the  individual  when  vaccinated. 
9th.  Protection  is  known  to  be  complete  only  when  the  attempt  at  revaccination 
with  pure  active  vaccine  virus  fails. 

As  to  the  danger  of  communicating  other  diseases  with  vaccinia.  Dr.  Bell 
concludes,  that  "with  carefull3'  taken  lymph,  or  with  a  scab  from  the  perfect 
vaccine  vesicle,  there  is  no  danger  of  conimunicafimj  other  diseases." 

Had  we  the  time  and  space  to  adduce  all  the  facts  which  are  upon  record 
bearing  upon  the  questions  discussed  by  Dr.  B  ,  we  should  be  able,  we  think,  to 
show  that  these  by  no  means  bear  out  all  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  him.  We 
would  only  remark  here,  that  the  possibility  of  communicating  other  diseases  by 
vaccination  is  established  by  repeated  olK«ervations,  the  accuracy  of  which  can 
admit  of  no  doubt,  consequently  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  perfectly  healthy 
child  from  which  to  procure  matter  for  subsequent  vaccinations  should  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  physician,  lest,  in  his  attempt  to 
guard  the  system  against  one  formidable  malady,  he  inoculate  it  with  another, 
more  insidious  in  its  operation,  but  not  less  destructive. 

On  the  Food  of  Cities  is  the  title  of  the  next  article.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  S.  ^[.  Percy.  The  questions  as  to  the  wholesome  quality  of  the  food  of 
cities,  and  the  several  causes  which  tend  to  the  impairment  of  its  nutritive  quali- 
ties, or  to  its  utter  deterioration,  so  that  it  is  rendered  not  merely  inadequate 
or  unfit  for  nourishment,  but  converted  absolutely  into  a  direct  source  of  severe 
disease,  are  all  important.  They  claim  the  attention  not  simply  of  the  physician 
in  his  study  of  the  etiology  and  prevention  of  disease,  but  of  every  head  of  a 
family,  of  every  individual  in  fact,  and  call  upon  the  municipal  legislatures  to 
devise  means  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  both  of  rich  and  poor  such  articles  of 
food,  more  especially  such  as,  without  necessarily  offending  the  senses,  shall  be 
proved  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  partake  of  them. 

In  the  paper  of  Dr.  Percy  will  be  found  much  tliat  has  a  direct  and  important 
bearing  upon  some  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  general  subject  of  which  it 
treats  ;  but  without  exhausting  even  these,  much  less  following  out  in  all  their 
bearings  the  imjiortant  matters  pertaining  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food 
supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  larger  cities. 

Art.  V.  Disinfection.  By  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell.  After  an  examination  of  some  of 
the  leading  substances  that  have  been  employed  as  disinfectants.  Dr.  B.  arrives 
at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

"  1.  The  various  compounds,  including  chlorine  and  the  salts  which  evolve  it, 
hitherto  used  as  disinfectants,  have  generally  failed  in  their  purpose;  and  pro- 
bably because  of  the  organic  and  non-gaseous  nature  of  the  virus  which  it  is 
essential  to  destroy. 

"2.  That  inasmuch  as  a  temperature  of  140"^  Fahrenheit,  which  coagulates 
albumen,  if  kept  up  for  forty-eight  hours,  effectually  disinfects  the  worst  fomites, 
we  have  in  this  fact  alone  strong  evidence  of  the  identity  of  virus  with  organic 
matter. 

'•  3.  That  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  for  disinfection  may  be  applied  in  some 
form  to  almost  every  article  of  commerce  or  apparel  liable  to  the  virus  of  infec- 
tion or  contagion,  without  injury. 

"4.  That  the  examples  furnished  are  an  amply  sufficient  guide  for  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  under  the  most  variable  circumstances." 

Art.  VI.  Glycogenic  Function  of  the  Liver.     By  H.  Townsend,  M.  D.     The 
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physiological  portion  of  this  paper  is  introductorj-  to  the  accor-nt  of  a  case  in 
which  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  human  liver  was  demonstrated  in  the  autopsy 
of  a  man,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  robust,  v^fell-developed  frame,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  entire  health,  was  killed  in  a  fray,  almost  instantly,  by  a  ball  shot  from 
a  pistol  through  his  heart.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver  was  detected  by 
Kletzinski's  cupro-potassique  test,  as  well  as  by  Trommer's  test  and  the  others 
in  more  common  use. 

Art.  Vll.  Anali/sis  of  Blood  Stains,  a  means  of  delecting  Crime.  By  Dr.  J 
Towler.  A  most  interesting  case  in  which  Dr.  T.  decided  that  certain  blood 
stains  on  a  woollen  cloth  were  not  those  from  the  blood  of  an  ox,  which  they 
were  asserted  to  have  been  by  the  person  of  whose  dress  the  stained  cloth  formed 
a  part,  and  who  was  accused  of  murder,  'i'he  decision  of  Dr.  T.  was  based 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  after  they  had  been 
restored  to  their  proper  bulk  by  the  endosmosis  of  water.  The  fact  that  the 
stains  in  question  were  those  of  human  blood,  and  not  that  of  an  ox,  was  proved 
by  the  confession  of  the  accused  after  his  conviction  by  a  jury. 

Art.  VIII.  Tuxicological  Contribution.  By  Dr.  W.  Manlius  Smith.  The 
article  embraces  the  history  of  two  cases  of  poisoning  which  fell  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer.  The  first  from  arsenic  contained  in  bread  eaten  by 
an  entire  family  of  five  or  six  persons.  All  recovered.  The  chief  symptoms 
produced  by  the  poisoned  bread  were  sickness,  vomiting,  and  abdominal  pain. 
These  all  disappeared  within  a  few  days.  The  bread  had  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
agreeable taste — slightly  astringent,  and  at  the  same  time  moderately  acrid. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  female  poisoned  by  strychnine.  Clear  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  strychnine  were  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  also  in  the  liver  of  the  deceased,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  body  had  been 
interred,  in  both  cases,  by  the  colour  tests,  and  in  the  first  by  the  physiological 
action  of  the  poisoned  fluids  on  frogs. 

Art.  IX.  Spinal  Irritation,  or  the  Causes  of  Baclriclxe  aviong  American 
Women.  By  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Taylor.  The  term  spinal  irritation,  so  commonly 
applied  of  late  years  as  an  explanation  of  the  spinal  pain  and  uneasiness,  and 
the  often  attendant  general  nervous  symptoms.  Dr.  T.  condemns,  and  we  think 
very  properly,  as  indicative  of  no  existing  lesion,  of  no  pathological  condition, 
but  as  vague,  indefinite,  and  incomprehensible.  He  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  whole  category  of  symptoms  to  which  the  term  spinal  irritation  has  been 
applied,  from  the  simple  persistent  backache  to  the  extremest  sensibility,  intole- 
rant of  the  slightest  touch,  is  entirely  muscular,  wherever  localized,  and  results 
wholly  from  a  peculiarly  susceptible  condition  of  the  nervous  system  in  certain 
constitutions. 

The  cause  of  this  neuristhenia  in  the  American  female  is  referred  mainly  to 
the  improper  condition  in  which  she  is  placed  in  reference  to  her  domestic, 
educational,  and  social  culture,  by  which  every  portion  of  the  girl's  being,  from 
infancy  upwards,  is  made  subordinate  to  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional,  while 
the  organic  system  is  left  almost  entirely  out  of  sight.  The  result  of  this  one- 
sided development  is  an  assemblage  of  organs  scarcely  able  to  perform  their 
respective  functions,  and  a  nervous  system  especially  apt  to  translate  the 
normal  exercise  of  the  functions  of  nearly  all  the  organs  into  the  language  of 
distress,  if  not  of  pain,  rather  than  that  of  comfort  or  pleasure,  which  is  the 
normal  result  of  a  well-balanced  condition  of  the  several  parts  of  the  organism 
l)etween  themselves,  and  as  a  whole.  In  such  constitutions  we  meet  with  pain- 
ful digestion,  neuralgia,  dysmenorrluta,  headache,  etc.,  and  still  more  commonly 
muscular  uneasiness,  soreness  and  jmin  not  only  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  but 
of  any  particular  muscle  or  group  of  museles  which  from  any  cause  is  subjected 
to  greater  stress  than  the  rest,  or  to  what  it  is  ordinarily  used.  The  most 
sensitive  portion  of  any  muscle  is  at  its  musculo-ten<linous  union.  Those  mus- 
cles wliirh  are  most  friMpiently  brought  into  play,  and  have  at  the  snme  time 
the  greatest  weight  to  sustiiin,  will  be  those  most  ctunmonly  and  severely 
affected.  Tliis  is  true  of  the  muscles  of  the  l)ack.  whirh  aie.  likewise,  subjected 
lo  the  greali'st  abuse  from  incorrect  and  inconsiderate  habits  of  life;  a  pro- 
longed sedentary  position  ;  improperly  constructed  chairs  and  lounges:  improper 
couches  and  beds  for  repose  at  night;  improper  dresses;  high-heeled  shoes,  etc. 
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Dr.  T.  is  very  pointed  in  his  animadversions  on  the  narrow  view  of  female 
pathology,  which  sees  only  uterine  disease  in  every  woman  who  complains  of 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  especially  that  disposition,  too  often 
manifested  of  late,  to  consider  every,  even  the  slightest,  dislocation  of  the  womb 
the  origin  and  sole  cause  of  all  the  symptoms  which  may  happen  to  exist  in  any 
and  every  part  of  the  female  body. 

In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  backache  and  other  muscular  uneasiness 
and  pain  to  which  females  of  a  morbidly  exalted  nervous  susceptibility  are  liable, 
Dr.  T.  remarks  as  follows  :  "  We  must  first  rest  our  patients — curtail  the  expen- 
diture of  the  nervous  force — and  then  begin  onr  muscular  exercise  in  the  most 
careful  and  judicious  manner.  It  makes  little  practical  difference  whether  fee- 
bleness of  bodily  organs  has  been  engendered  by  enervating  habits,  neglect  of 
physical  exercise  when  young,  or  by  other  causes,  we  have  to  treat  the  patient 
as  we  find  her,  and  it  is  not  the  absolute,  but  the  relative  activity  of  the  nervous 
and  organic  systems  which  constitutes  the  condition  these  patients  present.  Our 
object  is  to  correct  this  disproportionate  action.  While  we  do  it,  and  in  order 
to  do  it,  we  must  keep  the  expenditure  of  nervous  force  at  its  lowest  point.  All 
care  and  mental  occupation,  further  than  the  merest  amusement,  must  be  tem- 
porarily thrown  off.  and  even  the  ordinary  occupations,  though  not  in  them- 
selves harmful,  had  better  be  for  the  time  set  aside.  And  for  the  reason  that 
gymnastics  or  other  adequate  muscular  exercises  require  a  large  expenditure  of 
nervous  force,  we  must  use  such  exercises  as  can  be  taken  with  very  little  such 
expenditure.  'J'his  is  the  rule;  how  completely  it  shall  be  applied  in  a  given 
case,  will  of  course  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  that  case." 

"In  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  so-called  'spinal  irritation,'  or  backache,  ac- 
cording to  the  physiological  views  just  expressed,  we  must  secure  three  condi- 
tions, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  :  1st.  A  temporary  diminution  of  the 
loss  of  nervous  force,  by  curtailing  the  action  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
2d.  Rest  for  the  relatively  over-used  muscles  of  the  back.  3d.  Exercise  of  the 
whole  muscular  system,  in  order  to  increase  organic  development  out  of  mate- 
rial saved." 

For  a  full  account  of  the  plan  of  treatment,  and  the  mechanical  appliances 
suggested  by  Dr.  T.,  by  which  the  muscles  are  to  be  exercised  without  unduly 
fatiguing  the  nerves,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  paper  before  us,  where 
they  are  fully  illustrated  by  drawings,  and  their  results,  by  the  history  of  several 
cases,  given  in  detail. 

Art.  X.  Case  of  Traximalir  Hemorrhage  folloicivg  Tracheotomy,  arising  from 
the  imperfect  form  of  the  tracheal  tubes  used;  with  remarks  on  the  Treatment 
of  Croup  by  Inhalation  of  Steam :  illustrated  by  cases.  By  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre. 
The  reader  can  only  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  improvement  in  the  tra- 
cheal tube  suggested  by  Dr.  S.,  and  its  advantages,  by  consulting  the  drawings 
which  accompany  his  paper.  In  respect  to  the  inhalation  of  steam  as  a  remedy 
in  croup.  Dr.  S.  admits  there  is  nothing  novel;  but  he  believes  that  the  ineffec- 
tual manner  in  which  such  inhalation  has  been  attempted  to  be  accomplished 
heretofore,  is  the  main  cause  why  so  little  good  has  resulted  from  it.  He  pro- 
poses to  fill  the  entire  chamber  occupied  by  the  patient  with  steam,  keeping  up 
a  constant  temperature  there  of  from  85-  to  90^.  By  adopting  this  plan  the 
patient,  in  any  position  he  assumes,  is  compelled,  so  long  as  he  breathes,  to  inhale 
the  heated  vapour.  The  maintaining  of  the  latter  constantly  at  a  temperature 
of  8.0^  to  90^  Fahr.  is,  according  to  Dr.  S.,  all-important ;  otherwise  the  exuda- 
tion from  the  mucous  membrane  will  he  so  viscid  and  tenacious  as  to  adhere  to 
the  trachea  and  cause  suffocation  :  whereas  at  the  temperature  indicated,  the 
inhaled  vapour  renders  the  exudation  more  liquid  and  easy  of  expectoration. 
By  the  adoption  of  Dr.  8.'s  method  in  the  early  stages  of  croup,  the  formation 
of  false  membrane,  he  states,  will  be  prevented,  the  fluid  state  in  which  the 
exudation  is  kept  rendering  it  easy  of  expectoration. 

If  the  case  be  not  seen  until  the  trachea  has  become  nearly  closed,  and  suffo- 
cation is  imminent,  we  may  then  be  obliged  to  perform  tracheotomy  to  give 
immediate  relief  but  the  inhalation  of  warm  vapour  must  be  still  kept  up  in 
order  to  prevent  a  new  formation  of  membrane.     "  Even  in  the  most  formidable 
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cases,"  remarks  Dr.  S.,  "  wc  may  sometimes  effect  a  resolution  by  the  free  inhala- 
tion of  steam  without  an  operation." 

Art.  XI.  Compound  avd  Commimded  GunsJiot  Fradures  of  the  Tlugh,  and 
the  means  for  their  transportation.  By  Dr.  J.  Swinburne,  of  Albany.  This 
paper  is  full  of  instruction  to  the  army  surgeon.  A  very  ingenious  plan  is 
suggested  by  which,  in  cases  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  a  system  of  extension  is 
carried  into  immediate  effect  by  making  the  stretcher  upon  which  the  patient  is 
placed  to  be  conveyed  from  the  field  an  effectual  splint.  liow  this  is  done  can 
only  be  understood  by  consulting  the  description  given  by  Dr.  S.  in  connection 
with  the  diagram  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  Transportation  is  by  this  plan 
rendered  easy  and  comfortable,  the  evils  resulting  from  splints  and  bandages 
obviated,  while  the  fracture  can  be  treated  until  it  is  well  upon  the  stretcher, 
even  without  an  hospital  tent. 

Appended  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  S.  are,  first,  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the 
injuries  which  demand  amputation,  and,  second,  rules  for  excision  of  joints  and 
simple  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  long  bones. 

Art.  XII.  Hintory  of  a  case  in  ivhich  a  series  of  plastic  operations  were  suc- 
cessfully performed  for  the  restoration  of  the  right  half  of  the  upper  lip  and 
adjacent  portions  of  the  cheek  and  nose.  By  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck.  A  most 
instructive  case  showing  to  what  an  extent  a  well-devised  and  skilfully-performed 
plastic  operation,  in  cases  of  deformity  of  the  face  resulting  from  injury  or  dis- 
ease, is  capable,  even  under  apparently  unfavourable  circumstances,  of  improving 
the  personal  appearance  and  otherwise  benefiting  the  patient. 

Art.  XIII.  Case  of  Impalement  of  the  Vagina.  By  Dr.  0.  White.  A 
young  married  woman,  twenty-two  years  old,  on  descending  a  dark  staircase, 
was  thrown  upon  her  back  and  caused  to  slide  downwards  upon  the  handle 
of  a  brush  which  rested  upon  the  stairs,  and  inclined  upwards.  The  handle 
was  four  feet  long,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  a  blunt  rounded  extremity. 
This  handle  entered  the  vagina  without  wounding  or  bruising  the  external  parts, 
and  passed  up  the  canal  for  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches,  when  it  penetrated 
the  left  side  of  its  wall  and  entered  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  until  from  nine 
and  a  half  to  perhaps  twelve  inches  of  the  handle  with  the  suspension  cord 
running  through  it.  were  within  the  body,  the  patient  feeling  it  under  the  short 
ribs  of  the  left  side.  On  introducing  the  finger,  the  hole  in  the  wall  of  the 
vagina  through  which  the  handle  had  passed  was  distinctly  felt,  at  a  point  on 
the  left  side,  and  as  high  up  as  the  finger  could  reach.  With  comparatively 
little  suffering  and  no  untoward  symptoms,  at  the  end  of  thirteen  months  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  the  patient  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

The  histories  of  two  other  cases  of  impalement  per  vaginam  are  referred  to — 
both  published  originally  in  this  journal  in  the  year  185;}. 

"  The  fact,  common  to  all  these  cases,"  remarks  Dr.  W.,  "  that  there  was  little 
or  no  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  is  a  remarkable  one.  That  they  should  all  have 
recovered  from  their  terrible  wounds  is  still  more  astonishing,  and  when  taken 
into  consideration  with  the  very  considerable  number  of  recorded  cases  of 
impalements  into,  and  transfixions  through  other  parts  of  the  body,  from  which 
the  unhappy  sufferers  have  recovered,  is  calculated  to  encourage  the  profes- 
sional man  in  attendance  upon  such  an  accident  to  persevere  in  the  most 
assiduous  attentions  and  faitliful  ministrations,  in  the  hope  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature,  he  may  thus  restore  to  health  his  dread- 
fully afflicted  and  suffering  patient. 

'•  How  much  the  favourable  termination  of  these  cases  may  be  owing  to  the 
hemorrhage  that  follows  the  reception  of  the  wound,  acting  as  a  preventive  of 
any  high  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  and  to  the  location  of  the  wound  itself, 
in  the  most  depending  part  of  the  body,  or  of  the  great  cavities  that  have  been 
penetrated,  by  which  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  discharge  after  the  hemorrhage 
has  ceased,  finds,  by  its  own  gravity,  a  free  exit,  instead  of  remaining  behind, 
as  a  cause  of  local  and  constitutional  irritation,  l>r.  W.  leaves  to  others  of 
greater  surgical  experience  than  himself  to  decide." 

Art.  XIV.  Report  of  a.  Case  if  Gunshot  Wound  <f  some  standing  ;  extraction 
of  a.  bullet  lodgi'd  in  the  femur.  By  Dr.  A.  B.  Shipman.  The  case  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  peculiar,  showing  the  penetration  of  the  os  femoris  by  a  rainie 
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ball,  without  splintering  or  fracturing  it.  The  portion  struck  was  near  the 
centre,  on  a  line  from  the  base  of  the  trochanter  major  to  that  of  the  minor.  A 
curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  case  was  the  bed  of  the  ball  in  the 
substance  of  the  bone  being  lined  with  a  membranous  smooth,  tough  cyst, 
protecting  the  bony  surface  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  ball. 

Art.  XV.  Ligature  of  the  Suhdavian  Artery.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Armsby.  This 
case  will  be  found  related  in  our  No.  for  April  last,  p.  564. 

Art.  XVI.  Address  delivered  before  the  RocMand  County  Medical  Society, 
by  its  President,  Dr.  M.  C.  Hasbrouck.  The  subject  of  the  address  is  a  most 
important  one,  being  a  brief  examination  of  the  following  questions:  First. 
What  are  the  scientific  principles  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  present  day  ? 
Second,  In  what  relation  do  they  stand  to  practical  medicine,  or  medical  art  ? 
These  questions  are  discussed  with  no  little  ability.  The  general  conclusions 
of  Dr.  H.  are  throughout  particularly  sound. 

Art.  XVII.  Abstract  of  the  Annual  Address  read  before  the  Chenango  Medi- 
cal Society,  Jan.  12th,  1864.  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Jameson.  The  theme  of  Dr.  J.  is  the 
revolutions  of  medicine  in  the  forward  or  backward  direction.  On  this  subject 
he  speaks  out  boldly,  and  we  think  wisely  and  pertinently. 

Art.  XVIII.  Address  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany,  by 
its  President,  Dr.  H.  Townsend.  The  subject  discussed  by  Dr.  T.,  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  address,  though  handled  in  a  some- 
what different  manner,  but  leading  to  very  similar  conclusions.  'I'he  following 
aphorisms  embody  important  truths  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  practi- 
tioner of  medicine.  "  It  is  not  the  administering  a  medicine  and  withholding  a 
stimulant,  or.  prescribing  a  stimulant  and  withholding  the  medicine,  which  is 
to  effect  a  cure,  but  it  is  the  prescribing  or  withholding  them  judiciously, 
which  is  to  bring  about  the  favourable  result. 

"  A  medicine  is  anything  that  will  cure,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  drug,  nor  is  it 
necessarily  a  stimulant,  but  it  is  either  one  of  these  when  judiciously  employed, 
so  as  to  combat  or  control  disease. 

"The  effort  of  the  physician  to  overcome  disease  should  be,  not  to  adopt  a 
favorite  theory,  or  follow  a  brilliant  mode  of  practice,  but  to  thoroughly  pre- 
pare himself  by  cautious  observation,  reflection  and  study,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  decide  upon  the  most  philosophic  and  sensible  course  in  the  treatment  not 
only  of  each  particular  disease,  but  of  every  modification  of  such  disease,  as  it 
may  ditl'ercntly  present  itself  in  different  individuals." 

Art.  XIX.  Oji  the  True  Indications  for  the  Employment  of  Stimulants  in 
Coidinued  Fever.  By  Dr.  J.  Hanbury  iSmith.  A  very  sensible  paper,  but  pre- 
senting few  if  any  suggestions  of  an  especially  novel  character. 

Art.  XX.  Therapeutics  of  Chloride  (f  Ammonium.  By  Dr.  J.  R.  Learning. 
In  this  paper  Dr.  L.  presents  us  with  a  sketch  of  his  experience  in  favour  of 
the  remedial  powers  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  faceache.  and  other  forms  of 
neuralgia,  in  hemicrania.  in  the  low  muttering  delirium  observed  in  cases  of  ty- 
phus fever,  in  scarlatina,  in  sunstroke,  in  epidemic  cholera,  in  croup,  in  diph- 
theria, in  pneumonia  and  sub-acute  pleurisy,  in  congestions  of  the  brain,  in  the 
acute  meningitis  of  children,  in  tubercular  disease,  especially  of  the  lungs.  In 
scarlet  fever,  cholera,  croup,  diphtheria,  Dr.  L.  is  in  the  habit  of  combining  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  with  chlorate  of  potassa.  We  recommend  the  paper  under 
consideration  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  From  a  very  extensive  use  of  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  in  the  diseases  of  the  throat,  and  of  the  respiratory  mem- 
brane generally,  we  hold  it  to  be  one  of  our  most  effective  remedies  in  these 
complaints. 

Art.  XXI.  On  the  Use  of  Bichromate  of  Potassa  in  the  Treatment  of  Diph- 
theria. By  Dr.  J.  G.  Orton.  The  doctor  gives  a  list  of  142  cases  of  diphtheria 
treated  by  the  remedy,  with  only  one  death  in  a  patient  which  had  tor  six 
days  previous  to  Dr.  O.'s  visit  been  under  treatment  by  a  homoeopath.  His 
usual  prescription  was  four  grains  of  the  bichromate  of  potassa  in  four  ounces 
of  pure  water,  given  in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  a  whole  teaspoonful  every 
thirty  minutes,  or  until  vomiting  is  induced,  when  it  is  to  be  given  every  two 
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hours.     Patients  under  this  treatment,  we  are  told,  usually  recover  in  from 
three  to  ten  days. 

Art.  XXII.  On  The  Mutually  Antidutal  Profertiea  of  Opium  and  Bella- 
donna. By  Dr.  H.  S.  Downs.  The  paper  contains  no  original  observations  in 
confirmation  of  the  reciprocal  antidotal  powers  of  these  two  substances.  The 
writer  says  that  he  has  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  such  powers,  but  adduces 
only  the  ol)servations  and  experiments  of  others  in  respect  to  the  subject. 

Art.  XXIIl.  On  The  Action  of  Mtrcury  upon  the  Liver.  By  Dr.  J.  L. 
Brown.  The  followino;  are  the  general  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  B.  believes  the 
facts  adduced  by  him  lead:  "We  have  seen,"  he  remarks,  "in  the  first  place, 
that  the  direct  experiments  of  five  different  oV)servers  all  tend  to  show  that 
mercury  does  not  increase  the  flow  of  the  bile,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
diminishes  it.  We  have  found,  in  the  second  place,  upon  examining  the  symp- 
toms, and  post-mortem  appearances,  in  those  exposed  to  the  full  action  of 
this  metal,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  liver  is  ever  involved,  or 
that  the  secretion  of  bile  is  in  any  way  affected.  We  have  found,  in  the  third 
place,  that  the  evidence  generally  adduced  in  proof  of  the  specific  action  of  the 
mercurials  upon  the  liver,  is  fallacious ;  that  the  stools  may  present  a  bilious 
hue  when  there  is  no  bile  present ;  that  they  may  be  deficient  in  color  when 
there  is  no  hepatic  derangement.  In  fine,  that  any  conclusions  drawn  from  a 
mere  ocular  inspection  of  the  feces  are  entirely  unreliable." 

Art.  XXIV.-XXV.  Mortality  of  the  City  of  Rochester  for  1863,  by  Dr.  H. 
H  Langworthy.  Mortality  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Eamsay. 
Both  of  these  are  valuable  statistical  papers  ;  the  latter  especially,  in  which  are 
presented  the  mortality  statistics  of  one  of  our  most  populous  and  crowded 
cities,  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  ratio  of  the  deaths  to  the  population  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe.  We  are 
furnished  with  tables,  showing  the  gross  number  of  deaths  per  week,  for  ten 
years,  from  1853  to  1864 ;  the  deaths  per  week  of  adults  and  those  of  children 
during  the  same  period — and  the  weekly  deaths,  also  from  diarrhtea.  Then  the 
deaths  in  adults,  children,  and  infants,  under  one  year  of  age,  during  different 
months  and  seasons,  and  from  different  diseases.  Neither  of  these  papers  admit 
of  any  very  satisfactory  or  useful  analysis.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  also 
in  reference  to  the  next  paper — namely: — 

Art.  XXVI.  Summary  of  Seven  Daily  Observations  of  the  Temperature, 
Moisture,  Weight,  Direction,  and  Condition  of  the  Atmosphere  for  the  Year 
1863.  kept  at  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  New  York  City.     By  Dr.  J.  P.  Loines. 

Art.  XXVII.  Report  of  Committee  on  Medical  and  Surgical  Statistics.  By 
Dr.  J.  G.  Orton.  This  report  is  one  of  progress,  with  the  reasons  for  the  non- 
appearance this  year  of  a  digest  and  classified  tables  of  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical observations  of  the  profession  in  the  several  counties  of  New  York. 

Art.  XX  VIII.  Report  of  a  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Governor  and  Legis- 
lature of  Neiv  York,  in  relation  to  the  additional  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  from  the  State  in  the  United  States  service,  with  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature providing  for  such  additional  relief,  passed  April  2-1,  1863. 

Art.  XXIX.  Report  on  the  United  States  Fharmacopwia  of  1860.  By  Dr. 
Edward  it.  Squibb,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Revision  and  Publication.  This  re- 
port presents  a  very  full  and  most  interesting  exposilion  of  the  changes  and  re- 
visions which  occur  in  the  last  centennial  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the 
reasons  which  influenced  the  committee  in  their  adoption.  It  admits  of  no 
analysis. 

\rt.  XXX.  Regimental  Surgeons  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  1861-4,  alphabetically  arranged.  By  Dr.  Sylvester  D.  AVillard. 
The  table  gives  the  names,  ages,  place  and  date  of  graduation,  term  of  practice, 
where  and  when  appointed,  and  the  changes  which  liave  occurred  in  respect  to 
them;  their  deaths,  resignations,  dismissals,  etc.,  and  their  present  official  re- 
lations. 

Art.  XXXI.  Extra  Uterine  Faitation.  By  Dr.  0.  G.  Badlan.  The  case  re- 
lated by  Dr.  B.  is  not  without  interest.  The  actual  source  of  the  teeth,  masses 
of  hair,  etc.,  occasionally  found  in  abdominal  tumors,  is  involved  in  nuu'h  ob- 
scurity.    The  facts  heretofore  collecled  in  respect  to  their  origin  throw  but 
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little  light  upon  the  subject.  The  doctrine  which  attributes  them  to  an  im- 
perfect effort  at  foetation  without  the  uterus  is  the  most  plausible,  and  yet  there 
are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  implicit  adoption. 

The  remaining  articles,  after  the  announcement  of  the  subject  proposed  for 
the  prize  essay  of  1865,  are  occupied  by  notices  of  deceased  members,  abstract 
of  proceedings  of  the  annual  session  of  1864,  lists  of  honorary  and  permanent 
members,  honorary  graduates  of  medicine  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
society,  persons  eligible  for  membership,  permanent  and  honorary,  etc.  etc. 

D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XIX. — Reports  of  American  Hospitals  for  the  Insane: — 

1.  Of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at   Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  fiscal  year 

1862-63. 

2.  Of  the  Butler  Hospital,  for  the  year  1863. 

3.  Of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  V.,  for  the  year  1863. 

4.  Of  the  [U.  S.)  Government  Huspital,for  the  fiscal  year  1862-63. 

5.  Of  the  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the  fiscal  year  1862-63. 

6.  Of  the  Longvieio  Asylum,  for  the  fiscal  year  1862-63. 

7.  Of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Asylum,for  the  years  1859,  1860,  1861,  1862  and 

1863. 

1.  The  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1862-63  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  contains  a  history  of  that  institution,  one  of  the 
oldest  State  charities  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent is,  as  usual,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  its  kind;  but  it  does  not 
contain  so  much  matter  adapted  to  our  wants,  as  a  provider  for  the  Journal,  as 
some  of  its  predecessors. 

Men. 

Patients  in  hospital  Oct.  1.  1862        .        .        .       200 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year     .         .         .       114 

Whole  number  ......       314 

I'ischarged,  including  deaths     ....       117 

llemaining,  Sept.  30,  1863  .         .         .         .11)7 

Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured  .        .        51 

Died  ...        ^        ....         16 

"  Of  the  deaths  which  occurred  during  the  year,  si.x  were  from  general  paralysis, 
nine  from  consumption,  six  from  epilepsy,  two  from  exhaustion,  consequent 
upon  maniacal  excitement,  and  two  from  general  decay  of  the  vital  powers  and 
a  premature  old  age,  and  two  others,  females,  died  without  any  apparent  disease. 
They  were  each  nearly  ninety  years  of  age." 

Dr.  Bemis  writes  as  follows  upon  the  subject  of  medical  treatment: — 

"The  use  of  the  warm  bath,  an  occasional  purgative  and  sedative,  have  been 
of  service  in  producing  quiet  and  repose  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  mania,  and 
in  the  paroxysms  of  periodical  mania;  while  cold  sponge  baths,  tonics,  stimu- 
lants, and  above  all  good  diet,  and  active  out-door  exercise,  have  been  found  to 
give  great  relief  to  patients  suffering  from  chronic  mania.  Cod-liver  oil  and 
stimulants  have,  in  some  cases,  raised  the  standard  of  health  in  demented 
patients  of  feeble  constitutions,  where  there  was  sluggishness  of  circulation, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  lividity  of  the  surface." 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  consequent  appreciation  in  price  of 
all  the  articles  of  household  consumption,  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  the 
insane  has  attracted  more  attention  and  been  more  discussed,  in  some  quarters, 
than  at  any  anterior  time.  At  the  Worcester  Hospital  especial  efforts  appear  to 
have  been  made  to  carry  the  system  of  labour  to  its  utmost  practicable  extent, 
but  Dr.  Bemis  states  that  "all  the  work  performed  by  the  patients  is  of  an  un- 
steady character,  requires  constant  assistance  and  oversight,  and  is  of  a  quality 
that  no  manufacturer  or  employer  would  be  willing  to  purchase  at  any  price." 
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We  take  a  brief  extract  from  the  remarks  upon  moral  treatment : — 
"  During  the  winter  season,  we  had  a  scries  of  about  twenty  lectures,  several 
concerts  of  sacred  music,  and  weekly  parties  for  social  entertainment,  at  which 
both  sexes  mingled  freely  with  their  attendants  in  games  and  in  conversation, 
until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

2.  The  general  statistics  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year 
1863,  are  as  follows: — 

Men. 
Patients  in  hospital  Jan.  1st  ....  65 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year  ....         22 

Whole  number 87 

Discharged,  including  deaths     ....        19 

Remaining,  Dec.  31st  .....         68 

Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 8 

"There  seems  to  have  been  a  prevalent  idea  in  the  community,"  says  Dr.  Ray, 
'•  that  the  war  must  necessarily  produce  a  considerable  increase  of  insanity ;  and 
much  surprise  has  been  excited  by  the  fact  that  the  records  of  our  hospitals 
furnish  little,  if  any,  support  to  this  impression.  The  loss  of  property,  the  loss 
of  friends,  apprehensions  of  trouble,  excitement  and  depression,  hardship  and 
exposure — the  common  incidents  of  war — seemed  to  be  the  very  things  most 
calculated  to  affect  the  reason;  and  acting  on  such  a  tremendous  scale  as  they 
have,  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  corresponding  amount  of  evil  was  expected. 
Now,  although  such  anticipations  have  not  yet  been  fully  confirmed  by  the 
event,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  those  incidents  have  acted,  within  that 
period,  to  some  extent,  as  exciting  causes  of  mental  disease.  They  have  told 
upon  the  mental  health,  not  so  much  in  the  shape  of  overt  insanity,  as  was 
expected,  as  in  that  of  a  morbid  erethism  which  becomes  the  germ  of  disease  to 
be  developed  hereafter.  All  our  knowledge  of  morbid  action  warrants  us  in 
believing  that  the  deteriorating  influences  of  this  great  struggle  upon  the  quali- 
ties of  the  brain,  will  be  witnessed  not  so  much  in  the  present  as  in  the  next 
generation.  The  apprehension  of  a  large  increase  of  insanity  arose  from  a 
common  mistake  respecting  the  origin  of  insanity,  and  especially  the  relation 
between  outward  occurrences  and  the  springs  of  cerebral  activity.  Briefly 
speaking,  the  mistake  consisted  in  supposing  that  insanity  is  generally  the  effect 
of  some  profound  emotion,  or  serious  bodily  ailment— overlooking  those  organic 
conditions  from  which  chiefly  those  events  derive  their  power  to  harm." 

From  this  position  as  a  starting  point  the  doctor  proceeds  through  the 
remainder  of  the  report  with  an  essay  upon  the  etiology  of  insanity,  especially 
in  its  relations  to  hereditary  predisposition.  The  deductions  from  his  argument 
may  be  understood  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  extract : — 

"The  course  of  our  inquiry,  then,  leads  us  to  this  conclusion— that  in  the 
production  of  insanity  there  is  generally  the  concurrence  of  two  classes  of 
agencies,  one  consisting  in  some  congenital  imperfection  of  the  brain,  and  the 
other  in  accidental,  outward  events.  I  do  not  say  that  mental  disease  is  never 
produced  by  the  latter  class  of  agencies  exclusively.  The  present  limited  state 
of  our  knowledge  forbids  so  sweeping  a  conclusion.  Cases  sometimes  occur 
where  the  closest  investigation  discloses,  apparently,  no  cause  of  cerebral 
disorder  within  the  patient  himself.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  such  cases  would  be  lessened  by  a  deeper  insight  into  the  inner  life 
and  a  minuter  knowledge  of  those  organic  movements  which  lead  to  disease. 
We  know  that  even  in  those  cases  in  which,  to  all  appearance,  the  casual 
incident  was  most  competent  of  itself  to  produce  the  disease,  the  constitutional 
infirmity  may  be  often  discovered.  Drunkenness,  epilepsy,  blows  on  the  head, 
sunstroke,  would  seem  capable,  if  anything  outward  could,  of  producing  insanity; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  And,  not  unfrequently,  liehind  these  casual  events, 
firmly  seated  in  the  inmost  constitution  of  the  Itrain.  the  hereditary  infirmity. 
Can  we  believe  that  it  took  no  part  in  the  morbid  process? 

"The  almost  universal  conjunction  of  these  two  classes  of  agencies  being 
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admitted,  it  becomes  us  to  tborougbly  understand  and  profit  by  the  fact,  for 
this,  like  most  facts  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  may  be  turned  to  practical 
account.  It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  presence  and  predominance  of 
the  constitutional  defect  implied  a  kind  of  fatality  in  the  course  of  things,  which 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  resist.  That  there  may  be  occasionally,  some 
ground  for  this  idea,  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny;  but  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  the  morbid  element  is  not  so  potent  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  control. 
The  peril  being  understood,  it  may  be  kept  in  abeyance  by  avoiding  all  those 
incidents  and  influences  which  are  calculated  to  bring  it  into  active  operation, 
and  faithfully  complying  with  the  proper  rules  of  living." 

3.  The  following  numbers  represent  the  general  results  of  the  operations  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica,  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  November 
30th,  1863:— 

Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year     . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

AVhole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year  . 
Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Causes  of  death. — Phthisis  pulmonalis,  8  ;  general  paresis  {paralyste  g4n6- 
rale),  10  ;  exhaustion  from  mental  disease,  10;  epilepsy,  4;  old  age,  3;  convul- 
sions, 2  ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  syncope,  peritonitis, 
and  suicide  by  suspension,  1  each. 

In  allusion  to  the  cases  admitted.  Dr.  Gray  says : — 

"  Each  year  demonstrates,  more  and  more  conclusively,  that  the  true  pathology 
of  mental  disorders  is  to  be  sought  in  physical  enfeeblement.  That  the  disease 
is  dependent  on  conditions  of  more  or  less  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces.  In 
treatment,  this  fact  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  Therefore,  we  urge  earnestly 
upon  the  medical  profession  the  husbanding  of  these  forces  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease,  in  which  the  patients  come  under  their  care ;  especially  the 
avoidance  of  all  depletives,  whether  by  dieting,  purgatives,  or  bleeding.  If  any 
one  thing  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the  progress  of  medical  science, 
within  the  past  half  century,  it  is  the  unquestionable  importance  of  sustaining 
nature  under  all  forms  of  disease,  whether  it  be  where  medical  or  surgical  art 
can  aid,  by  the  removal  of  ap[)reciable  or  tangible  causes,  or  where  the  physician 
stands  only  as  the  instructed  guardian  of  the  recuperative  powers.  This  being 
true,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  should  annually  urge  this  point,  and  be  anxious 
to  receive  patients  before  the  vital  forces  are  so  far  exhausted  that  the  organism 
is  depressed  beyond  the  influence  of  recuperative  agencies ;  and  the  unhappy 
sufferer,  deprived  of  the  chances  of  complete,  or  even  partial  restoration,  is 
doomed,  unjustly  and  unnecessarily,  to  a  life  of  disease.  If  insanity  is  thus 
understood  to  be  pre-eminently  dependent  on  devitalization,  why  still  repeat 
and  urge  these  points?  Of  those  admitted  this  year,  labouring  under  acute 
maniacal  disease,  caused  by  exhaustion,  several  had  been  bled,  some  of  them 
repeatedly,  while  others  had  been  put  on  low  diet,  and  douched  and  purged,  all 
under  the  direction  of  physicians.  While  professional  men  continue  such  practice, 
it  is  no  more  than  our  duty  to  remonstrate  and  call  attention  to  its  evil  conse- 
quences." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  foregoing  is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine,  in 
regard  to  insanity,  which  we  have  advocated,  in  these  notices  and  elsewhere,  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 

Some  interesting  results  of  an  analysis  of  all  the  cases  received  at  this  hospital 
since  it  was  opened,  are  published  in  the  report.  A  part  of  them  are  embodied 
in  the  following  extract : — 

•'  Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1843,  there  have  been  538  persons 
readmitted.  Twice  under  treatment,  400  ;  three  times,  95  ;  four  times.  32  ;  five 
times,  6  ;  six  times,  5.     In  the  general  tables  of  statistics  of  insanitv  in  the  in- 
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stitution.  those  538  persons  make  a  total  of  1,273 — an  error  in  the  supposed 
number  of  insane  persons,  of  735.  Deducting  these  readmissions  from  the  total 
of  admissions  in  twenty-one  years,  and  the  .'')8  not  insane,  we  have  the  true 
number  of  insane  persons  treated  in  the  asylum,  6,123,  instead  of  6,916,  as 
represented." 

In  regard  to  the  results  of  treatment,  in  the  patients  who  were  readmitted, 
the  report  proceeds  to  show  that  "  we  have,  in  .538  persons,  662  recoveries,  207 
improved,  277  unimproved,  61  deaths,  and  66  remaining  in  the  asylum." 

These  results  exhibit  some  of  the  sources  of  error  in  deduction,  which  have 
several  times  been  mentioned  in  our  "notices"  as  pervading  nearly  all  of  the 
American  statistics  of  insanity. 

In  the  further  analysis,  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  bearing  of 
the  cases  treated  at  this  hospital  upon  the  subject  of  causation,  we  think  the 
general  tenor  of  the  language  gives  the  impression  that,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  real,  it  was  left  to  the  hospital  at  Utica  to  demonstrate  that,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  insanity,  physical  causes  predominate  over  moral  causes.  In  relation 
to  this  subject,  we  have  just  looked  over  some  of  the  old  reports  of  four  American 
hospitals.  At  one  of  these  hospitals  nothing  was  said  upon  the  subject;  at  the 
second  (Worcester),  Dr.  Woodward,  in  1839,  in  speaking  of  all  the  cases  hitherto 
admitted,  says  :  ''There  have  been/o»?'  hundred  and  ninety-eight  cases  arising 
from  physical  causes,  and  three  hundred  and  tv:enfi/-four  from  moral  causes." 
Thus  a  fraction  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  are  attributed  to  physical 
causes.  At  the  third  hospital,  thiat  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  antedated  that 
at  Utica  by  several  years,  physical  causes  predominated  over  moral  causes  from 
the  beginning.  At  the  fourth — Bloomingdale,  New  York — the  writer  of  this 
article  wrote,  in  the  report  for  1844,  less  than  two  years  after  the  opening  of 
the  hospital  at  Utica,  as  follows :  "  Nearly  all  the  older  authors  agree  in  the 
opinion  that,  of  the  two  classes  of  causes,  the  mental  are  more  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  insanity  than  the  physical.  From  more  recent  ohservations  it  has 
been  made  to  appear  that  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  the  fact ;"  and  in  the 
table  of  causation  relative  to  the  patients  admitted  in  that  year  (1844).  fifty- 
nine  cases,  or  a  little  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  are  alleged  to  have 
originated  in  physical  causes,  and  but  36  in  moral  causes. 

Dr.  Brigham  was  an  extremist  upon  the  subject  in  question,  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  opinions  upon  it  do  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  other  superin- 
tendents of  American  hospitals  twenty  years  ago.  As  one  proof  of  this  we 
will  take  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  Utica  Hospital  itself.  Of  the  2,37(;  patients 
admitted  prior  to  the  report  of  1848,  the  last  which  Dr.  Brigham  wrote,  only 
ninefeeu,  ov  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent.,  are  attributed  to  masturbation  ;  while 
of  367  admitted  in  1H49,  and  reported  by  Dr.  Benedict,  Dr.  Brigham's  successor, 
fifty-three,  or  more  titan  fourteen  per  cent.,  are  assigned  to  that  cause.  The 
reason  of  this  remarkable  difference  is  simply  that,  in  most  of  the  cases  regarded 
by  Dr.  Benedict  as  the  product  of  masturbation,  Dr.  Brigham  would  have  attri- 
buted the  disorder  to  some  mental  or  moral  cause. 

The  subjoined  remarks  of  Dr.  Gray  upon  the  power  of  the  will  among  the 
insane  will  be  read  with  interest,  particularly  by  those  who  believe  that  power 
to  be  wholly  destroyed  by  insanity. 

''  Self-control  is  utterly  lost  in  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  insane.  The 
patients  in  any  well-regulated  asylum  are  properly  held  to  a  measure  of  respon- 
sibility. To  ignore  the  fact  that  they  have  a  good  degree  of  self-control,  and 
act  on  the  assum])lion  that  they  are  entirely  irresponsible,  would  be  the  aban- 
donment of  all  healtht'nl  discipline,  the  rt'uioval  of  the  strongest  inducements 
to  good  conduct  and  the  maintenance  of  self-respect.  It  is  our  constant  aim  to 
treat  patients  as  men  and  women,  to  urge  the  cultivation  of  self-control,  to 
impress  the  important  duty  of  such  conduct  and  conversation  as  will  ])romote 
self-respect  and  due  respect  for  others,  and  jjroper  regard  for  the  proprieties  of 
life.  *  *  *  AVe  liud  freedom  of  will  weakened  but  not  destroyed.  Among  the 
ordinary  patients  in  an  asylum  one  would  look  in  vain  for  entire  irresponsibility. 
'I'here  are,  of  course,  ex(ei)tional  cases." 

4.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  our  general  government,  as  well  as  for  our 
soldiers  and  seamen,  that   the   Government  Hospital  for  the  Jnsaur  had  been 
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established,  and  was  in  successful  operation  at  the  beginnino-  of  the  deplorable 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engrasred.  In  a  former  notice  we  show(?Tl.  by  the  statis- 
tics of  that  hospital,  how  rapidly  the  numbers  of  its  inmates,  chiefly  derived 
from  the  army  and  the  navy,  had  increased  since  the  advent  of  the  year  ISfil. 
In  the  report  before  us.  which  covers  the  period  between  the  3()th  of  June.  1862, 
and  the  1st  of  July,  1863.  Dr.  Nichols  says  :  "  The  number  of  admissions  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years  has  increased,  each  year,  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent.  The  admissions  in  1860-61  were  ninety-five  (95) ;  in  1861-62,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  five  (18.5) ;  and  in  1862-63,  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
(357).  There  having  been  only  seven  readmissions  in  the  same  time,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  treated  was  only  seven  less  than  the  number  of  cases." 

Patients  in  hospital  June  30,  1862 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year  . 

Whole  number  ...... 

l)ischarged,  including  deaths 

Remaining.  June  30,  1863  .... 

Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured  . 
Died 
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Can/^es  of  death. — "Chronic,  organic,  and  functional  degeneration  of  the 
brain,  without  other  complicative  or  supcM-veniont  disease  before  death,  18; 
chronic,  organic,  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  with  epilepsy.  5 ; 
ditto,  with  serous  apoplexy.  2  ;  with  chorea.  1  ;  with  parali/s/'p  (jen^ral'p,  1  ; 
with  abscess  of  brain,  2  ;  with  tumour  of  brain,  2  ;  with  tumour  of  heart,  2  ;  with 
fatty  degeneration  of  heart,  1  ;  with  typhoid  fever,  1  ;  with  dysentery,  4;  with 
hemiplegia,  1 ;  with  diarrhrea,  2  ;  with  variola.  1  :  from  maniacal  exhaustion,  1 ; 
scrofula,  1  ;  diarrhoea,!;  dysentery  3  ;  ty])hoid  fever,  12." 

'i'he  general  interest  in  most  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  following  extract, 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  its  length. 

"The  department  of  the  interior  will  learn  with  interest,  we  doubt  not,  that 
the  number  of  the  insane  received  into  this  hospital  during  the  year  under  re- 
view, was  greater  than  the  greatest  number  ever  received  in  the  course  of  anv 
one  year  by  any  other  one  institution  on  this  continent ;  also,  tliat  owing  to  the  im- 
mense armies  and  very  large  naval  forces  with  which  the  war  has  been,  and  still 
is,  prosecuted,  and  the  specific  sources  from  which  our  patients  are  mainly  de- 
rived, a  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  received  were  affected  with  acute  forms 
l>oth  of  mental  derangement,  and  of  idiopathic  bodily  disease,  than  were  ever 
before,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  admitted  into  any  one  establishment  on  the 
globe. 

"  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  war  has  been  a  prolific  moral  cause  of 
insanity,  either  among  the  men  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  waging  hostilities 
against  the  common  enemy,  or  among  civilians  of  either  sex  or  of  any  class.  In 
not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  (493)  cases 
received  from  the  army  and  navy  since  the  war  began,  has  even  the  exciting 
cause  of  mental  disorder  appeared  to  have  been  either  the  profound  excitements 
attending  a  personal  participation  in  active  military  hostilities  prosecuted  on 
the  largest  scale,  a  sense  of  great  personal  danger  in  battle,  or  anxiety  and  mis- 
givings respecting  the  result  of  a  great  contest,  in  which  every  man  of  much 
moral  susceptibility  feels  the  deepest  personal  stake. 

"The  existence  of  more  or  less  home-sickness  among  the  national  troops — 
perhaps  the  most  pardonable  weakness  which  a  citizen  soldier  in  the  field  can 
display— has  been  rendered  evident  by  the  character  of  the  morbid  mental  mani- 
festations exhibited  by  several  of  our  array  patients. 

"  Excepting  a  small  proportion  of  cases  caused  by  intemperance,  cranial  inju- 
ries, tumours,  and  other  organic  cerebral  affections,  necessarily  sooner  or  later 
disturbing  the  mental  manifestations,  the  insanity  which  occurs  among  the  vol- 
unteer and  other  soldiers  drawn  from  high  temperate  latitudes,  campaigning  in 
the  lower  latitudes  of  the  same  zone,  appears  to  us  to  be,  in  most  instances,  one 
of  the  extreme  consequences  of  a  depression  of  the  vital  forces.  The  best  con- 
stitutions are  subject  to  such  sthenic  diseases  as  pneumonia  and  acute  rheuma- 
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tism,  but,  with  the  exercise  of  a  fair  amount  of  prudence,  they  are  often 
iiivij^orateil  from  the  first  by  active  service  in  the  field.  The  weaker  of  the 
men,  uninured  to  a  soldier's  life,  are  overmatched  by  the  privations,  exposures, 
and  fatijiues  of  active  service.  Especially  when  serving  in  a  malarial  rej^ion, 
the}'  first  become  thin  and  enfeebled,  and  then,  upon  some  extraordinary  ex- 
posure or  fatigue  in  such  a  state  of  debility,  there  supervenes  either  au  intestinal 
flux  or  a  low  form  of  fever,  sometimes  both  as  distinct  diseases.  It  is  in  the 
course  or  at  the  close  of  this  series  of  agencies,  which  impair  the  strength  and 
tone  of  the  nervous  system,  that  unsound  mental  manifestations  begin  to  ex- 
hibit themselves. 

"Most  of  the  great  political  and  social  convulsions  that  have  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  modern  history  of  enlightened  nations,  have  been  attended 
with  a  manifest  increase  of  insanity  among  the  ])e()j)les  most  affected  by  such 
upheavals  of  society;  but  contrary  to  the  anticipations  wliich  history  authorized 
us  to  entertain  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle,  the  admission  of  civil  cases  into 
this  hospital,  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  perturbations  of  the  war,  has  been 
fewer  during  the  last  two  years  than  before.  We  find  that  this  exceptional 
feature  in  the  domestic  strife  of  arms  in  which  we  are  engaged,  is  noticed  by 
the  medical  directors  of  the  two  largest  institutions  in  the  loyal  States. 

"This  important  exception  to  the  teachings  of  previous  history  cannot  be 
accidental.  It  has  been  too  uniform  and  too  long  continued  for  that  to  have 
been  the  case.  It  must  be  due  to  some  peculiarities  either  in  the  character  of 
our  people,  or  in  that  of  the  war  itself." 

5.  The  next  report  in  our  list  is  that  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  the  fiscal  year  1SC2-63. 

Patients  in  hospital  Nov.  1,  1862  . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
AVhole  number        .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining,  Nov.  1,  1863 
Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Causes  of  death. — Mania,  3;  consumption,  3;  paralysis,  2;  apoplexy,  2; 
epilepsy,  1 :  pneumonia.  1 ;  ascites,  1 ;  marasmus,  1. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  received  at  this  hospital  since  it  was  opened, 
and  of  whose  insanity  a  cause  was  assigned,  is  755.  In  treating  of  the  etiology 
of  insanity.  Dr.  Gundry  shows  that  in  666,  or  88  per  cent,  of  these  cases  the 
disorder  was  attributed  to  but  ten  general  causes.  He  further  shows  that  of 
17,492  cases  treated  in  seventeen  hospitals  of  the  United  States,  no  less  than 
15,069,  or  86  per  cent.,  were  alleged  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  same  genera- 
tive agents.     We  here  combine  the  two  tables. 

Ill  health  of  various  kinds 
Intemperance   ..... 
Grief  at  loss  of  friends,  and  anxiety 
Religious  excitement 
Domestic  trouble       .... 
Puerjjeral  conditions 

Masturbation 

Pecuniary  difficulties 
Disajipoiuted  atVcction 
E.\cessive  mental  application    . 

Total  666  15,069 

"The  similarity  of  the  results,"  says  the  report,  "is  remarkal)le.  If  we  take 
the  statistics  furnished  by  individual  hospitals,  the  results  will  difler  in  one  or 
two  particulars,  from  the  influence  of  the  situation  and  circumstances  peculiar 
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to  the  institution,  but  will,  in  the  main  conclusions,  show  a  strikins-  accordance. 
Whatever  errors  in  the  details  may  have  crept  into  these  tables,  the  number  of 
cases  taken  is  so  great,  and  the  facts  are  derived  from  such  different  and 
numerous  sources,  that  they  can  hardly  affect  the  main  results,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  therefore  inevitable,  that  whatever  may  underlie  the  production  of 
insanity,  these  phenomena  stand  out  so  boldly  in  the  history  of  its  early  stages, 
as  to  be  the  most  prominent  points  that  fixed  the  attention  of  vast  numbers  of 
independent  observers  who  were  searching  for  the  causes  of  insanity  in  the  cases 
they  were  connected  with.  These  agencies,  detached  as  we  have  seen  from  all 
other  classes  of  causes,  as  the  leading  forces  in  the  starting  of  insanity,  are 
widely  different  in  their  character,  yet  since  they  are  so  often  seen  attendant 
upon — certainly  antecedent  to — and  probably  causative  of  the  same  result  upon 
the  mind,  they  would  probably  possess  some  qualities  in  common.  They  differ 
widely :  some  belong  to  the  class  of  physical  forces,  whose  action  upon  the 
body  is  known  and  cognizable ;  others  to  moral  forces,  whose  operation  upon 
the  body  is  not  so  well  ascertained  or  so  easily  appreciable.  They  possess  alike 
a  few  striking  characteristics.  They  tend  to  depress,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  physical  powers  of  the  body,  to  impair  its  vital  energies,  and  disturb  the 
proper  exercise  of  its  nutritive  functions.  They  agree  also  in  the  slow,  gradual, 
and  insidious  manner  in  which  they  accomplish  their  task.  None  of  them  over- 
whelm the  victim  by  one  blow,  but  by  slight  and  repeated  attacks,  by  the  un- 
remitting use  of  apparently  feeble  means." 

In  two  instances  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  alleged  cause  of  mental  dis- 
order was  "war  excitement." 

An  excellent  pair  of  magic  lanterns,  together  with  some  slides,  were  pur- 
chased in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  dissolving 
views  were  given  to  the  patients. 

6.  Dr.  Langdon,  of  the  Longview  Asylum,  presents  the  following  summary 
of  the  records  of  that  hospital  for  the  fiscal  year  1862-63. 

Men.       Women.      Total. 
Patients  in  hospital  Nov.  1,  1862   . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number        ...... 

Discharged,  including  deaths 

Remaining,  Oct.  31,  1863        .         .         .         , 

Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 

Died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  11 ;  general  paralysis,  4 ;  erysipelas,  2  ;  epilepsy, 
peritonitis,  general  anasarca,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  chronic 
enteritis,  1  each. 

We  take  from  this  report  a  part  of  the  section  devoted  to  moral  treatment. 
"  We  think  it  a  fact  established  beyond  dispute,  that  a  deranged  person  who 
is  obliged  to  submit  to  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  in  a  well  regulated  asylum, 
has  a  tenfold  better  chance  of  a  speedy  recovery,  than  one  who  is  allowed  to 
pursue  all  the  dictates  of  a  disordered  fancy,  unchecked  by  authority  and  disci- 
pline. With,  therefore,  a  view  to  the  cure  of  our  patients,  we  regard  restraint, 
under  some  modification  or  other,  as  of  primary  importance.  And  even  in  those 
instances  where  the  disease  has  passed  beyond  the  hope  of  cure,  it  is  still  of 
great  value  to  the  well-being  of  the  patient,  and  to  those  who  are  about  him. 

"  In  our  government  of  the  asylum  it  is  still  a  matter  of  prime  consideration 
with  us  to  keep  as  many  as  possible  of  the  inmates  engaged  in  some  light  and 
useful  occupation.  We  have  generally  about  two  hundred  of  these  people  thus 
engaged,  and  the  results  have  been  highly  beneficial  not  only  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  but  so  far  as  the  patients  themselves  are  concerned.  And  upon 
them  such  occupation  is  eminently  curative.  When  kept  well  at  work  the  con- 
sequences are  greater  tractability  in  the  wards,  more  refreshing  sleep  at  night, 
and  an  earlier  manifestation  of  the  signs  of  returning  intellect.  In  certain  cases 
that  are  of  paroxysmal  type  we  have  often  seen  the  simple  expedient  of  keeping 
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the  parties  so  afflicted  pretty  constanlly  engap^ed,  postpone  the  fit  for  many 
days  and  even  weeks,  and  jronerally  render  it  milder  and  of  shorter  duration. 

''While  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  i)hysical  treatment  of  our 
patients,  we  are  at  no  time  unmindful  of  their  moral  manafrement,  and  have 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  substitute  the  old  instrumentalities  of  chains, 
hand-cuffs,  strait-jackets,  confinements,  composing  cliairs,  &c.,  by  music,  the 
dance,  pictures,  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  games  of  ten-pins,  billiards,  chess, 
and  checkers.  Few  persons  are  insensible  to  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  the 
poetry  of  paintings  or  of  motion,  and  the  insane  as  a  class  are  not  an  exception. 
Many  a  time  we  have  been  gratified  and  instructed  l)y  the  potent  influence  of 
these  agencies.  We  have  seen  them  break  the  spell  of  profoundest  melancholy, 
calm  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  maniacal,  call  back  l)y  their  magic  influence 
the  lost  memory  of  brighter  and  happier  days,  soothe  many  an  aching  heart,  and 
shed  light  upon  the  darkened  mind  where  no  means  seemed  competent  to  cure." 

7.  Until  recently,  we  have  received  no  report  from  the  Boston  Lunatic  Uos- 
jntal  since  the  year  18.^) '2.  We  now  have  those  for  the  five  years  next  preceding 
1864.     The  general  statistics  obtained  from  them  are  as  follows : — 

Patients  in  hospital  January  1,  1859 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number        ..... 

Discharged,  including  deaths 

Remaining,  January  1,  1860  . 

Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 

Admitted  in  1860 

AVhole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining,  January  1,  1861  . 
Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Admitted  in  1861 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining,  January  1,  ]80'2  . 
Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Admitted  in  1862 

Whole  number        ..... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining,  January  1,  186:{  . 
Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Admitted  in  1863 

Whole  number        ..... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining,  January  1,  1864  . 
Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Of  the  104  deaths  in  the  five  years  there  were  from  consiunption.  26  ;  paralysis. 
18;  epilepsy,  11;  softening  of  brain,  11;  exhaustion.  7;  ajjoplexy,  6;  typho- 
niania,  H  ;  delirium  tremens,  2  ;  marasmus.  2  ;  acute  mania,  2  ;  disease  of  heart, 
congestion  of  lungs,  tumour,  dysentery,  senile  gangrene,  pericarditis,  Uright's 
disease,  fever,  congestion  of  lungs,  chronic  tliarrlxea.  accidental  drowning,  lung 
fever,  brain  fever,  suicitle,  pleurisy,  and  peritonitis,  1  each. 

Since  this  hospital  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Walker  it  lias  been  greatly 
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improved.  Its  apartments  have  been  made  more  commodious  and  comfortalile, 
and  the  means  for  exercise,  recreation,  and  amusement  have  been  much  enhirged. 
A  billiard  table  and  a  bowling-  alley  have  been  supplied  ;  and  dances,  concerts, 
and  other  assemblies  for  entertainment  have  been  introduced. 

In  his  report  for  18G1  Dr.  W.  says  :  "  About  the  middle  of  September  we 
were  surprised,  one  morning,  by  the  appearance  of  some  twenty  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea among  the  patients.  But  by  immediately  washing  out  all  the  soil-pipes 
and  drains,  and  increasing  our  fires  (which  it  is  our  custom  to  light  as  soon  as 
the  nights  begin  to  be  damp),  so  as  not  only  to  warm  but  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
atmosphere  of  the  halls,  all  traces  of  it  were  removed  in  the  course  of  thirty-six 
hours." 

The  following  very  just  observations  in  regard  to  cases  of  delirium  tremens 
or  habitual  intemperance  are  from  the  same  report : — 

"  All  of  them  are  unsuitable  cases  for  treatment  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 
They  demand  and  should  have  privileges  which  it  is  difficult  to  afford  them 
without  creating  excitement  and  discontent  among  the  other  patients.  More- 
over, wholly  unable  to  see  insanity  in  those  most  troublesome  and  difficult 
cases  in  which  the  experienced  eye  alone  can  detect  the  insidious  evil,  they 
foster,  by  their  conversation  and  influence,  that  restlessness  under  necessary  and 
wholesome  restraint,  and  that  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  them,  which  are  among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  insane." 

In  the  report  for  1862  it  is  said  that  "hitherto  the  excitement  consequent 
upon  the  civil  war  has  been  rather  of  a  healthy,  tonic  nature  in  this  community, 
so  far  removed  from  the  immediate  contest  and  its  attendant  horrors.  Its 
influence  as  an  exciting  cause  of  insanity  has  thus  far  hardly  e(|ualled  that  of 
most  other  general  excitements."  Dr.  "Walker  thinks  that  after  the  contest  is 
over,  ''then  will  be  felt,  in  full  force,  the  prolific  influence  of  the  present  war 
upon  the  mental  health  of  our  people." 

Among  the  patients  of  the  year  last  mentioned  were  three  soldiers  from  the 
U.  S.  Volunteers.  P.  E. 


Art.  XX. — A  Sysfem  of  Surcfpry.  Pathologicnl,  Diagnof^tic,  Therapetif/'c, 
and  Operative.  By  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated  by  over  thirteen  hundred 
engravings.  Third  edition,  much  enlarged  and  carefully  revised.  In  2  vols. 
8vo.,  pp.  1049  and  1087,  with  a  full  Index.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea, 
1864. 

The  exhaustion,  within  the  last  five  years,  of  two  large  editions  of  the  System 
of  Surgery  by  Prof  Gross  has  fully  verified  our  prediction  in  regard  to  its 
probable  success,  in  view  of  the  need  of  such  a  work,  which  we  then  believed  to 
exist,  even  before  the  occurrence  of  our  national  contest,  which  has  since  con- 
verted so  many  peaceful  practitioners  of  medicine  into  students  of  surgery  or 
active  military  surgeons.  This  gratifying  evidence  of  approval  of  his  labours 
has  stimulated  the  distinguished  author  "  to  increased  exertion  to  render  the 
work  still  more  useful  as  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  existing  state  of  the  science 
and  art  of  surgery." 

Upon  the  present  edition  "  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half  of  arduous  labour 
have  been  expended.  Every  chapter  has  been  thoroughly  revised  ;  the  text  has 
been  augmented  by  an  amount  of  matter  nearly  equal  to  two  hundred  pages; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  new  woodcuts,  nearly  all  expressly  prepared  for 
the  purpose, have  been  introduced.  Many  portions  have  been  entirely  rewritten, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  condense  the  language ;  while  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  work  has  prevented  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pages. 
The  general  arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  imprints;  and  the 
additions,  for  the  most  part  widely  scattered  through  the  text,  are  essentially 
of  a  practical  character." 
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The  result  of  the  thoroujili  trcutment,  just  described  in  this  quotation  from 
the  author's  preface,  is  evident  enough,  upon  a  sliirht  inspection  of  his  work, 
in  a  verj-  f^reat  im})rovement  on  the  previous  editoins.  We  have  carefully 
examined  the  two  volumes,  from  chapter  to  chapter  and  through  many  pages  in 
succession,  and  are  sincerely  ])leased  to  find  that  the  usefulness  of  Dr.  Gross's 
'■  System,"  as  "  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  existing  stale  of  the  art  and  science 
of  surgery,"  is  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  not  only  by  far  the 
best  text-bdok  on  the  subject,  as  a  whole,  within  the  reach  of  American  students, 
but  one  which  will  be  much  more  than  ever  likely  to  be  resorted  to  and  regarded 
as  a  high  authority  abroad.  We  may  say.  further,  that  the  progress  hitherto 
made  in  the  successive  editions  under  the  able  and  conscientious  endeavours  of 
the  author,  especially  with  the  advantage  of  his  constantly  augmenting  experi- 
ence and  that  of  his  confreres  in  civil  and  military  practice,  gives  us  strong 
encouragement  to  hope  that  it  may  eventually  become,  for  the  purposes  of  teach- 
ing, a  really  cyclopsedic  compend,  equal  to  any  of  its  kind  in  any  language,  as 
it  already  bids  fair  to  be  in  onr  own  tongue. 

There  are  still  some  peculiarities  of  nomenclature  wliich  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  abandoned,  as  neither  essential  nor  established ;  and  there  is  another  defect 
of  much  greater  importance  which  we  still  hope  to  find  removed,  at  least  to 
some  reasonable  extent,  in  future  editions.  This  is  the  absence  of  references, 
where  names  and  dates  as  well  as  other  matters  of  interest  are  mentioned.  The 
necessity  for  these  references  in  every  work  of  scientific  authority,  above  the 
grade  of  an  elementary  schoolbook,  is  too  well  understood  to  require  any  com- 
ment. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  care  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  index,  which  is  an  indispensable  and  characteristic  feature  of  this,  as  of  all 
other  similar  publications  of  the  present  day;  but  this  index,  invaluable  as  it  is 
in  facilitating  the  study  of  the  contents  of  these  closely  printed  volumes,  pos- 
sesses, we  conceive,  incomparably  less  scientific  and  practical  value  than  would 
the  specific  references  from  page  to  page,  which  might  be  furnished  with  the  aid 
of  a  proportionate  amount  of  far  more  agreeable  and  edifying  industry.  This 
question  of  references  is  paramount,  with  the  majority  of  students  in  these  days 
of  independent  thought  and  inquiry;  and  hence,  by  the  amount  of  our  author's 
attention  to  the  inevitable  demands  of  his  most  influential  readers,  must  the 
utility  of  his  work,  as  a  faithful  record  of  other  men's  views  and  experience,  in 
addition  to  his  own,  be  estimated. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  that  have  been  made  by  omissions,  additions,  con- 
densation, rearrangement  and  other  emendation,  which  have  so  greatly  im- 
proved the  general  character  of  the  work,  we  have  found  them,  as  the  preface 
truly  says,  so  numerous  and  so  generally  diffused  that  it  is  difficult  to  specify 
them  to  any  practical  advantage.  We  may  say  honestly,  and  do  so  with  great 
pleasure,  that  these  ^•olumes  of  Dr.  Gross  evince  a  wonderful  advance  beyond 
the  text-books  of  former  days  as  demonstrators  of  the  theor\'  and  practice  of 
surgery  and  indicators  of  the  progress  of  these  branches.  The  surgical  ex- 
perience of  the  present  bloody  war  is  not  forgotten,  nor  are  the  accumulating 
results  of  this  terrible  experience,  which  already  ])roniise  to  be  unequalled  in 
extent  if  not  in  importance,  likely  to  be  disregarded  in  the  future  by  our  inde- 
fatigable author.  We  cordially  wish  him  a  long  continuance  of  the  successful 
career  which  he  has  so  zealously  and  so  ably  pursued. 

The  j)ublisliers  are  entitled  to  our  especial  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  has  been  produced,  in  these  days  of  high  wages  and  costly  materials. 
With  very  few  exce])tious.  the  new  and  old  woodcuts  are  excellent,  some  of  them 
being  unusually  good  even  among  many  which  had  already  enhanced  the  repu- 
tation of  this  department  of  the  work  as  the  l>est  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and 
as  worthy  of  adoption  even  in  the  wider  field  of  competition  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  K.  H. 
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Art.  XXI. —  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  A  Systematic  Treatise  on 
the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and 
History.  By  Alfred  Stille,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  etc.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  2  vols.  pp.  776,  819.     Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea,  1864. 

It  is  only  a  little  more  than  four  years  since  vre  had  the  gratification  of  notic- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Stille's  work  on  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica.  A  second  edition  has  been  recently  published.  This  fact, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  size  of  the  work,  two  volumes  of  about  eight 
hundred  pages  each,  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  its  value,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  compliment  to  its  author.  It  requires  some  courage  on  the  part  of 
a  publisher,  to  send  forth  two  such  portly  volumes,  in  times  like  these,  when  the 
price  of  labour  and  material  is  so  largely  enhanced.  We  are  sure  that  Messrs. 
Blanchard  and  Lea.  liberal  as  they  are  in  their  catering  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, would  have  deferred  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  vStille's 
work  to  easier  and  brighter  times,  if  they  had  not  been  well  assured  of  a  demand 
for  it.  We  are  glad  that  the  demand  exists.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  intelligence 
of  tlie  medical  profession,  in  this  country,  is  such  as  to  require  for  their  use 
handbooks  of  the  most  comprehensive  character. 

The  present  edition  is  gracefully  dedicated  to  four  of  the  author's  professional 
friends.  On  the  title-page  it  is  described  as  "revised  and  enlarged."  The 
character  of  the  revision  and  enlargement  is  briefly  described  by  the  author  in 
his  preface  to  the  second  edition,  as  follows:  "The  nomenclature  of  the  materia 
medica.  and  the  formula}  for  officinal  preparations,  have  been  made  to  conform 
to  the  recent  edition  of  the  Piiarmacopoeia,  while  a  few  medicines  of  minor 
importance  contained  in  the  first  issue  have  been  omitted.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  new  medicines  have  been  introduced,  and  to  almost  every  article  import- 
ant additions  have  been  made.  These,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  more  than 
one  hundred  pages.  The  bulk  of  the  work  has  not,  however,  been  increased  ; 
on  the  contrary,  by  a  new  typographical  arrangement,  it  has  been  considerably 
reduced.  'I'he  indexes  have  been  prepared  entirely  anew,  and,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  found  to  be  more  copious,  as  well  as  more  systematically  arranged,  than 
in  the  first  edition." 

We  do  not  propose  to  review  Dr.  Still6's  work  at  length.  Our  opinion  of  it 
was  given  to  the  public  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition.'  A  further 
acquaintance  with  it  has  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  we  then  expressed  of 
it,  and  has  also  satisfied  us  of  the  justness  of  the  criticisms  we  passed  upon  it. 
Since  its  first  appearance,  we  have  used  it  for  reference  in  our  daily  professional 
labour,  and  have  commended  it  to  the  favour  of  medical  students  and  medical  men. 
We  can  give  no  better  evidence  than  this  of  the  estimation  in  which  we  hold  it. 

Among  the  articles  that  are  introduced  into  this  edition  and  are  not  found  in 
the  first  one,  are  oxalate  of  cerium,  sanguinaria,  elaterium,  podophyllum,  eri- 
geron.  oleum  cadinum,  and  gossypium.  They  all  possess  a  certain  value,  which 
renders  them  useful,  and  we  are  glad  that  Dr.  Stille  has  introduced  them  into 
his  Materia  Medica.  His  notice  of  the  oil  of  cade  is  extremely  brief,  and 
scarcely  conveys  either  a  just  notion  of  its  therapeutical  value,  or  of  its  various 
methods  of  application.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  it  is  an  agent  upon 
which  Hebra.  whose  authority  in  cutaneous  diseases  none  will  dispute,  relies 
very  largely  for  the  treatment  of  a  variety  of  aff"ections  of  the  skin.  We  were 
surprised  not  to  find  elaterium  described  in  the  first  edition,  and  therefore  wel- 
come its  introduction  into  this.  A  very  good  account  is  given  of  the  physiologi- 
cal action  of  podophyllum,  and  its  active  principle,  podophyllin,  but  its  therapeu- 
tical virtues  are  "damned  by  faint  praise."  This,  however,  is  better  than  the 
extravagant  encomiums  upon  them  which  have  appeared  in  some  quarters. 
We  are  sorry  that  Dr.  Stille  felt  obliged  to  leave  his  statement  of  the  prophy- 
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lactic  virtues  of  bellailonua  in  scarlatina  unclianged,  or  rather,  that  during  the 
interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  work,  he 
did  not  tind  reason  to  alter  his  opinion,  and  consecjuently  his  statement  with 
regard  to  it.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  on  this  point,  and  do  not  believe  that 
the  best  observers  in  our  profession  do. 

As  we  are  not  reviewing  Dr.  Stille's  work,  it  is  time  that  we  should  bring  our 
notice  of  it  to  a  close.  But  we  cannot  do  so  without  again  commending  it  to 
the  profession  as  a  work  of  great  value  on  materia  niedica  and  therapeutics,  and 
one  highly  honourable  to  the  literature  of  our  country.  E.  H.  C. 


Art.  XXII. — Lectures  on  Vtwri^al  Diseases.    By  "William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D. 
8vo.  pp.  287.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1804. 

These  lectures  were  prepared  originally  to  be  delivered  before  the  students 
at  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  in  the  year  1862.  Five  of  them  were  published,  in 
June  and  July  of  that  year,  in  the  American  Medical  Times ;  the  others  were 
never  delivered,  and  have  not  before  been  printed.  Those  published  were 
characterized  by  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with  which  the  doctrines  taught 
were  exposed,  so  that  a  volume  comprising  the  complete  series  was  received 
■with  pleasure. 

The  author,  in  his  preface  says  : — 

"These  lectures  are  not  published  as  a  complete  treatise  on  venereal  diseases. 
They  fall  far  short  of  that  point,  and  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  classed  with  the 
excellent  work  of  Dr.  Bumstead,  which  is  as  complete  in  plan  as  it  is  sound  in 
practice,  and  which  covers  all  the  ground  a  work  of  the  kind  can  cover,  and 
better,  too,  than  any  other  volume  on  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
They  are  believed,  however,  to  embody,  so  far  as  they  extend,  in  a  small  com- 
pass, the  main  practical  points  of  doctrine  and  treatment;  and  they  contain 
some  results,  based  upon  my  own  observations,  which  are  now  flrst  published, 
and  which  I  think  are  of  an  important  character. 

"As  they  were  originally  intended  to  represent  my  own  views,  rather  than  to 
be  made  up  of  citations  from  other  authors,  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
give,  to  any  great  extent,  the  opinions  of  others,  except  when  I  have  adopted 
them  as  my  own,  or  when  they  tended  to  clear  up  doubtful  points.  If  the  lectures 
contribute  towards  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  important  class  of  diseases  to 
which  they  relate,  they  will  accomplish  the  chief  end  which  leads  to  their  publi- 
cation." 

These  lectures  are  twenty  in  number;  fifteen  treat  of  primary  venereal  ulcers 
and  syphilis,  and  five  of  gonorrluea.  Describing  these  affections  as  they  exist, 
and  giving  simply  the  opinions  held  by  the  author  in  regard  to  them,  without 
stopping  to  discuss  the  views  of  others,  and  being  written  in  a  clear  and  easy 
style,  they  I'onu  an  instructive  volume. 

Dr.  Hammond  teaches  the  duality  of  the  venereal  poison  (p.  12);  that  the 
soft  chancre  is  a  local  affection  (}).  18);  that  the  hard  chancre  alone  infects  the 
system  (p.  02);  that  when  the  epidermis  is  intact,  a  chancre  originates  as  a 
pustule;  if  it  is  al)raded,  as  an  excoriation  (pp.  13  and  Of));  that  the  timely 
administration  of  mercury  may  jirevent  the  formation  of  an  indurated  bubo  after 
an  indurated  chancre  (p.  74)  ;  that  the  hiibon  d'thihl^c  is  not  impossible  (p.  85); 
that  the  induration  of  a  chancre  is  not  the  sign  of  infection  already  accomplished, 
but  merely  a  i)art  of  the  cliancre  itself  (p.  201):  and  tliat  the  caustic  plan  of 
treatment  of  the  indurated  chancre  may  be  practised  with  a  reasonai)le  prospect 
of  success,  if  employed  in  the  first  six  days  afler  the  appearance  of  the  pustule, 
whether  induration  l»e  ])resent  or  not.  while  subsei|uent]y  to  that  ))eriod  the 
cauterization  of  an  infecting  chancre  will  generally  prove  unsuccessful,  even  if 
induration  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  (j).  ^!8).  On  tiie  subject  of  gonor- 
rhiea  he  teaches  that  the  virus  of  an  infecting  chancre,  when  deposited  upon  a 
secreting  mucous  surface,  may  givi-  rise  to  an  inllammation  of  that  surface, 
attended  with  a  muco-jturulent  discharge,  without  a  chaiure  ln'ing  necessarily 
formed,  unless  an  abrasion  exists;  thai  tlie  alVection  thus  produced  by  the  virus 
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of  the  infecting  chancre  is  a  syphilitic  gonorrhoea,  that  it  is  followed  by  consti- 
tutional manifestations,  and  is  contagious;  that  the  virus  of  a  soft,  non-infecting 
chancre,  when  deposited  on  a  secreting  mucous  surface  upon  which  there  is  no 
abrasion,  generally  gives  rise  to  a  muco-])urulent  discharge  without  the  neces- 
sary production  of  a  chancre,  that  the  discharge  is  contagious,  and  that  it  is  not 
followed  by  any  specific  constitutional  symptoms;  that  the  matter  of  each  of 
these  species  of  gonorrhea  will,  when  inoculated,  give  rise  to  its  own  particular 
form  of  chancre,  but  that  greater  care  and  longer  contact  are  necessary  than 
are  required  with  the  virus  direct  from  the  chancre;  and  that  muco-purulent 
discharges  from  the  urethra  or  vagina,  due  to  other  causes,  are  not  contagious, 
and  in  nowise  possessed  of  any  specific  characteristics,  (p.  22()  tt  seq.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  many  points,  some  of  them  highly  important,  Dr.  Ham- 
mond differs  from  M.  Ricord. 

We  ourselves,  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  of  venereal  diseases, 
accepted  the  doctrines  of  Ricord.  and  we  still  hold  them  with  unshaken  con- 
fidence. AVe  have  not  only  studied  his  writings,  but  for  three  years  heard  his 
teachings  and  saw  his  practice  at  the  Ilo[)ital  du  Midi.  To  read  that  secondary 
symptoms  are  not  contagious,  or  to  hear  a  teacher  say  so,  does  not  produce  the 
same  effect  as  to  see  a  blistered  surface  dressed  with  lint  that  had  been  left  to 
soak  in  a  perineum  full  of  phh/ues  viuquenses  heal  as  well  as  if  dressed  with  lint 
spread  with  simple  cerate.  We  have  seen  Ricord  prove,  and  at  the  point  of  the 
laufi't,  all  the  doctrines  he  maintains  that  are  contradictory  to  those  advanced 
by  Dr.  Hammond,  and  have  never  seen,  heard,  or  read  anything  to  shake  our 
confidence  in  them. 

We  hold  that  when  a  proposition  has  been  proved  by  the  kind  of  proof  that 
belongs  to  it,  any  particular  objection,  even  one  insoluble  at  the  time,  should  not 
be  considered  as  disproving  it.  If  no  answer  can  be  given,  it  only  results  that 
the  two  propositions  held  to  be  true  are  not  contradictory,  though  we  are  unable 
to  point  out  how  they  agree.  The  objections  of  Dr.  Hammond  to  certain  pro- 
positions of  M.  Ricord,  which  we  must  consider  as  proven,  would  not  therefore 
be  held  by  us  as  contradictory,  even  if  we  could  imagine  no  solution  to  them. 
This,  however,  in  no  single  instance  is  the  case,  for  similar  and  parallel  ob- 
jections have  been  repeatedly  made  before,  and  always  solved  when  proper 
opportunity  was  afforded.  We  will  not  argue  upon  any  of  the  points  in  which 
we  differ  from  Dr.  Hammond,  for  we  have  no  inclination,  nor  do  we  feel  called 
upon,  to  repeat  what  has  l)een  said  so  often  before. 

As  regards  Dr.  Hammond's  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  Ricord,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  several  statements  in  these  lectures  At  page  119 
Dr.  H.  says  that  certain  e.xperiments  performed  in  France  and  (Jermauy  were  the 
means  of  converting  Ricord  from  the  doctrine  of  the  non-inoculability  of  second- 
ary accidents.  We  have  never  understood  that  Ricord  had  been  made  to  believe 
that  secondary  symptoms  were  ever  inveulable  ;  under  certain  circumstances  — as, 
for  instance,  from  a  wet-nurse  to  a  child — he  teaches  that  they  may  be  trans- 
ntitted.  At  page  73,  after  stating  that  a  soft  chancre,  when  far  advanced  in  the 
process  of  healing,  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  propagated,  Dr.  Hammond 
adds  that  this  view  is  contrary  to  that  held  by  Ricord  and  his  followers,  who 
contend  that  a  non-indurated  chancre  retains  its  virulent  character  to  the  last. 
On  the  contrary,  Ricord  himself  says  that  during  the  period  of  reparation  the 
pus  becomes  laudable,  "as  it  may  justly  here  be  styled,  for  it  ceases  to  be 
inoculable"  (Lettres  sur  la  Si/philis,  page  160) ;  and  again,  at  page  269  of  the 
same  Lettres,  he  says  that  "the  chancre  at  the  period  of  reparation  can  no 
longer,  as  I  have  already  demonstrated  and  taught  for  twenty  years,  furnish 
inoculable  pus." 

While  differing  with  Dr.  Hammond  on  many  of  the  main  points  connected 
with  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  venereal  affections,  we  can  express  our  ad- 
miration of  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  which  his  peculiar  views  are  pre- 
sented. His  description  of  the  various  symptoms  witnessed  in  constitutional 
syphilis  is  excellent,  and  the  treatment  advised  for  their  relief  is  equally  so. 

The  publishers  of  these  lectures  have  spared  nothing  in  the  way  of  paper  and 
of  printing  in  the  getting  up  of  liie  volume.  They  have  done  their  part  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  all  commendation.  Bubo  d'embl^,  instead  of  bubnv  d'emblee 
(p.  85),  is  the  only  typographical  error  we  have  noticed.  W.  F.  A. 
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Art.  XXIII. — A  Comprehensive  Medical  Dictionary,  containing  the  Pronun- 
ciation, Etymology,  and  Signification  of  the  Terms  made  use  of  in  Medicine 
and  the  Kindred  Sciences.  With  an  Appendix,  comprising  a  Complete  List 
of  all  the  More  Important  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  Medicinal  Properties.  Also,  an  Explanation  of  the  Latin  Terms 
and  Phrases  occurring  in  Anatomy,  Pharmacy,  etc.;  together  with  the 
Necessary  Directions  for  Writing  Latin  Prescriptions,  etc.  etc.  By  J. 
Thomas,  M.D.,  etc.    8vo.  pp.  704.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.   Philadelphia,  1864. 

To  such  as  have  just  entered  upon  the  study  of  any  branch  of  science,  the 
possession  of  a  good  technicological  dictionary  is  important.  It  is  especially 
so  to  the  student  of  medicine.  Even  though  he  may  enter  upon  his  task  with 
all  the  advantages  of  a  complete  classical  education,  ready  to  determine  the 
etymology,  and  fix  the  primary  meaning  of  the  various  terms  he  encounters,  he 
would,  nevertheless,  be  unable,  in  very  many  instances,  to  understand  correctly 
their  true  technical  application,  without  the  aid  of  a  medical  lexicon,  or  a  long 
course  of  laborious  reading. 

In  preparing  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Thomas  has  had,  evidently,  constantly 
in  view  the  especial  wants  of  the  medical  novitiate  in  respect  to  a  technical 
dictionary,  and  the  means  best  adapted  to  meet  them.  It  is  true  that  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Dunglison,  which  forms  so  indispensable  an  appendage  to  our 
professional  reading  tables,  embraces  a  very  complete  list  of  medical  terras, 
with  their  etymologies,  their  definitions,  and  their  synonyms.  It  is  a  work,  how- 
ever, of  much  wider  scope  than  that  of  a  mere  lexicon — presenting  under  each 
of  the  leading  terms  embraced  in  it,  "  a  condensed  view  of  its  various  medical 
relations" — and  in  this  manner  furnishing  a  brief  but  very  useful  abstract,  as  it 
were,  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  medical  sciences.  It  is,  confessedly,  in 
every  point  of  view,  a  very  complete  and  valuable  work  of  its  kind,  meriting 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  character  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Thomas  in  his  preface, 
where  he  pronounces  it  "alike  admirable  for  its  great  accuracy,  and  its  extraor- 
dinary completeness.  As  a  work  of  reference  for  the  physician  as  well  as  for 
the  advanced  class  of  students  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired." 

The  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  is  one  of  far  less  pretension ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
within  its  more  limited  sphere,  very  well  executed. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  work  of  Dr.  T.  is  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to 
note  the  correct  pronunciation  of  each  term.  A  common  standard  of  pronun- 
ciation for  medical  words,  based  upon  sound  and  generally  recognized  princi- 
ples, is  a  desideratum.  The  discrepancies  of  pronunciation  which  exist  among 
physicians  of  different  localities,  often,  even  of  the  same,  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  both  embarrassing  and  annoying. 

Dr.  Thomas  admits  that  in  the  preparation  of  his  dictionary  he  owes  great 
obligation  to  the  labour  of  others.  "  His  acknowledgnn'uts,"  he  remarks,  "are 
pre-eminently  due  to  Mayne's  Expository  Lexicon.  He  also  expresses  import- 
ant ol)ligations  to  Gray's  Sl.ructural  and  Systematic  Botany,  and  Manual  of 
Botany,  to  which  he  has  had  recourse  as  his  chief  authorities  on  all  questions 
relating  to  botanical  science.  To  Hoblyn's  Medical  Dictionary  he  is  indebted 
for  the  matter  of  a  number  of  articles,  particularly  those  relating  to  chemistry. 
The  notices  of  the  natural  orders  of  plants  and  animals  have  mostly  been  taken 
from  the  justly  popular  work,  Brande's  Encyclopaedia,  of  Science.  Literature, 
and  Art.  IS' or  can  we,"  he  adds,  "omit  to  mention  our  great  and  important 
obligations  to  Wood  and  Bache's  United  States  Dispensatory,  a  work  which 
justly  ranks  among  the  first  of  its  kind  that  have  ever  been  published  in  this  or 
any  other  country." 

It  will  be  very  evident  to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas 
■with  Mayne's  Lexicon  and  Medical  Vocahidnry,  that  he  has  been  mainly 
indebted  to  these  for  his  general  plan — his  foundation  and  framework.  He  has 
added  a  feature  wanting  in  the  works  referred  to  and  in  most  otlier  medical 
dictionaries,  which  is,  a  literal  translation,  wlienever  practicable,  of  the  various 
Latin  phrases,  sentences,  etc.,  which  abound  in  medical  technicality.     "The 
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importance  of  such  explanations,  in  giving  clear  and  definite  ideas  to  those 
wlio  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue  is  too  obvious  to  require  to  be 
enlarged  upon." 

The  work  of  Dr.  Thomas,  besides  its  excellent  vocabulary,  embraces,  also, 
many  hints  and  observations  calculated  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  medi- 
cal terminology,  and  its  proper  usage  in  writing  and  speaking.  The  value  of 
much  of  the  very  copious  appendix  may,  however,  well  be  questioned.  The 
omission  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  it,  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  price  of  the  volume,  without,  we  think,  detracting  in  any  great  degree  from 
its  value.  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XXIY.— v4  Memorial  of  John  C.  Dalton,  M.  D.  An  Address  delivered 
before  the  Middlesex  North  District  Medical  Society,  April  27,  1864.  By 
John  0.  Green,  M.  P.,  Lowell.     8  vo.  pp.  35.     Cambridge,  1864. 

"We  have  presented  to  us  in  this  address  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  very 
upright,  conscientious,  and  highly  esteemed  member  of  our  profession,  and  one 
who.  by  the  faithful  performance  of  all  his  duties,  acquired  the  regard  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  of  patients.  It  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  junior 
members  of  our  profession. 

In  a  quotation  from  an  autobiographical  letter  (p.  11),  we  notice  some  errors 
which  it  may  be  right  to  point  out.     This  extract  is  as  follows: — 

"  I  entered  my  name,  in  the  fall  of  1815,  as  a  student  of  medicine  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  of  Charlestown,  attended  two  regular  courses  of  medical 
lectures  in  Boston,  and  a  third  one  during  the  winter  of  1817-18,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  instruction 
from  the  master  minds  of  such  men  as  Caspar  Wistar,  Philip  Syng  Physic,  John 
Syng  Dorsey,  Nathaniel  Chapman,  and  James  Dewees,  having  the  melancholy 
distinction,  as  a  member  of  the  class  from  Massachusetts,  of  officiating  as  pail- 
bearer  at  the  funeral  of  the  last  named,  who  died  before  the  expiration  of  the 
course." 

There  are  several  mistakes  in  this  quotation  which,  for  the  truth  of  history, 
we  shall  correct. 

Dr.  Dalton  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  instruction  from  Dr. 
Dewees  in  the  University  of  Pennsj'lvania,  during  the  session  of  1817-18,  since 
the  latter  did  not  lecture  in  that  institution,  until  the  session  of  1825-26,  when 
he  was  appointed  adjunct  to  Prof  Thos.  C.  James.  This  last  named  gentleman 
was  the  Professor  of  Midwifery  during  the  session  of  1817-18,  which  position 
he  held  uotil  his  resignation  in  1834.  Dr.  Dewees  was  appointed  professor  on 
Dr.  James'  resignation,  and  lectured  until  the  session  of  1835-36.  Of  course. 
Dr.  Dalton  could  not  at  the  time  he  specifies  have  officiated  as  pall-bearer  at  Dr. 
Dewees'  funeral,  the  death  of  the  latter  not  occurring  until  the  18th  of  May,  1841. 

Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  died  on  the  22d  of  Jan.,  1818,  and  it  was  no  doubt  at  his 
funeral  that  Dr.  Dalton  officiated  as  pall-bearer. 

Again,  Dr.  Dewees'  name  is  incorrectly  given  ;  it  was  not  James,  but  William 
Potts  Dewees. 

Finally,  Dr.  Physick's  name  is  incorrectly  spelled,  the  final  letter  being 
omitted. 


Art.  XXV. — A  Manual  for  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  United  States  Army. 
By  Charles  R.  Grkenleaf,  M.  D.,  Assist.  Surg.  U.  S.  A.  12rao.  pp.  199. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1864. 

A  USEFUL  book,  prepared  by  one  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  the  medical  officers  of  our  array.     These  duties  are  so  varied,  and, 
at  times,  so  complicated  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  newly  corn- 
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missioned  officer  should  find  himself  at  a  loss  as  to  th(?ir  exact  nature  and  the 
proper  manner  of  executing  them.  However  well  prepared  he  may  be  in  mat- 
ters strictly  professiimal,  he  finds  himself  in  doubt  when  the  no/i-professional 
duties  of  his  new  position  demand  attention  from  him.  His  professional  train- 
ing renders  hira  no  assistance  as  reg-ards  this  performance.  His  first  resort  for 
the  necessary  instruction  is  "  Army  Regulations  ;"  but  the  growth  of  the  army 
and  increasing  experience  have  necessitated  such  modifications,  alterations  and 
additions,  promulgated  through  orders  and  circulars,  that  he  does  not  always 
obtain  the  desired  information  from  the  Regulations.  Dr.  GreenleaPs  book 
meets  this  want.  It  is  a  thorough,  systematic  digest  of  all  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  customs  which  obtain  in  the  Medical  Corps  concerning  the  non-pro- 
fessional duties  of  the  Army  Medical  Officer.  A  careful  examination  of  its 
pages  satisfies  us  that  it  will  lighten  the  labours  of  many  a  newly-appointed 
medical  officer,  and  that  even  those  who  have  had  experience  will  hail  its  appear- 
ance as  that  of  a  vade  raecum. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  indicate  the  several  classes  of  duties,  belonging  to 
diffisrent  official  positions,  which  are  explained  by  the  Manual.  I.  General 
Hospitals.  11.  Medical  Inspectors.  111.  Medical  Directors.  IV.  Medical 
Purveyors.  V.  Staff  Surgeons  and  Assistants,  and  Regimental  Medical  Officers. 
VI.  Contract  Physicians.  Under  each  of  these  titles  he  gives  clear  and  un- 
mistakable directions,  to  obviate  the  confusion  and  errors  that  were  so  common 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  all  newly-appointed  medical  officers,  and 
which  are  really  reproduced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  every  new  officer. 
A  supplementary  chapter  is  added,  giving  "  directions  for  making  out  certifi- 
cates of  disability,  ^^a^  final  statement  papers,  for  soldiers  about  to  be  discharged 
from  the  service  on  account  of  physical  disability,  as  it  is  believed  this  subject 
is  less  understood  (involving  as  it  does  a  knowledge  of  the  various  bounties  and 
allowances  granted  by  Congress  to  soldiers)  than  almost  any  other  which  the 
medical  officer  has  to  deal  with."  L.  H.  S. 


Art.  XXVI. — Diphtheria,  its  Nature  and  Treatment ;  tvifh  an  Account  of  the 
History  of  its  Prevalence  in  Various  Countries.  By  Daniel  D.  Si.ade,  M.  D. 
Being  a  Second  and  Revised  Edition  of  an  Essay  to  which  was  awarded  the 
Fiske-Fund  Prize  of  1860.  8vo.  pp.  106.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea, 
1864. 

The  original  essay  of  Dr.  Slade,  to  which  the  Fiske-Fund  prize  for  1860  was 
awarded,  appeared  originally  in  this  Journal.  In  the  edition  before  us  the  essay 
has  been  revised  with  evident  care,  while  such  additions  have  been  made  to  it 
as  were  suggested  by  the  author's  subsequent  experience  and  observation. 

In  its  present  form,  the  work  furnishes  to  the  student  and  young  practitioner 
a  very  faithful  and  useful  exposition  of  the  principal  facts  that  are  now  known 
in  respect  to  the  nature  of  diphtheria,  its  causes  and  treatment. 

It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  diphtheria  in  our  midst  for  several  years  past  would  have  been  improved  by 
some  industrious  inquirer,  to  investigate  more  fully  than  has  yet  been  done  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  with  a  view  to  render  its  diagnosis  more  certain,  and 
its  therapeutical  management  more  settled  and  more  satisfactory  in  its  results. 

That  we  have  derived  from  our  recent  familiarity  with  the  disease  some  addi- 
tional light  as  to  its  patliological  character,  and  greater  skill  and  success  in  its 
management  will  not,  we  believe,  be  denied;  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  much 
diligent  study  and  careful  oliservation  arc  still  demanded  to  master  the  true 
etiology  and  nature  of  diplitlieria  so  as  to  enal)le  us  to  decide  with  greater  cer- 
tainty ajxin  the  means  for  its  prevention,  or,  when  it  has  already  occurred,  to 
adopt  a  plan  of  treatment  the  best  adapted  to  conduct  the  disease  to  a  prompt 
uud  favourable  termination.  1).  F.  C. 
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Art.  XXVII.— ^  S>/sfem  of  Surgery.  By  James  Miller,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surjyery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  1387  with 
index.     Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1864. 

The  recent  sudden  death  of  Prof  Miller,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  but  a  few 
weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  work  above  announced,  adds  a  melancholy 
interest  to  the  short  notice  we  are  called  upon  to  make  of  it.  Although  modestly 
presented  as  a  new  edition  of  his  previous  volumes  on  the  Principles  and  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  it  may  be  considered  almost  as  new  a  production  in  fact, 
as  it  is  in  its  title,  and  evidently  was  in  the  estimation  of  its  lamented  author. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  separate  volumes,  which  have  been  widely 
circulated  in  the  successive  American  editions  published  by  Blanchard  &  Lea, 
will  recognize  the  agreeable  style  and  superior  illustrations,  as  well  as  the  clear 
and  comprehensive  expositions  of  the  leading  topics,  that  secured  the  popularity 
of  these  favourite  text-books  in  both  branches  of  Surgery.  So  many  additions 
and  alterations  have  been  made,  and  so  large  a  number  of  admirable  woodcuts 
introduced,  and  there  is  really  so  much  evidence  of  recent  adaptation  to  later 
views  and  experience,  that  the  book  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  received  not  only 
as  something  more  than  a  new  edition,  but  a  very  respectable  fulfilment  of  the 
desire  which  is  expressed  in  the  preface  to  "  constitute  a  complete  system  of 
surgery,  brought  up  to  the  level  of  science  in  the  present  day. 

Future  editions  would  doubtless  have  enabled  Prof  Miller  to  give  more  fully 
the  intended  character  of  a  complete  system,  and  would  probably  have  secured 
to  his  numerous  pupils  and  admirers,  a  more  convenient  form  in  two  volumes, 
instead  of  the  bulky  single  volume ;  but  we  find  so  much  to  be  pleased  with  in 
the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  important  topics  of  a  general  work  on  surgery 
have  been  treated  in  this  volume,  that  we  are  glad  to  welcome  it  as  a  valuabfe 
addition  to  the  school-books  upon  its  branch  and  a  material  improvement 
on  the  well-known  publications  of  which  it  is  offered  as  the  regular  successor. 
Although  not  so  full  and  well  brought  up  in  some  matters  as  we  should  desire — 
often  diffuse  and  occasionally  very  I)rief  being,  as  usual  in  all  these  systematic 
treatises,  unequal  in  its  discussion  of  different  subjects — it  is  nevertheless  excel- 
lent in  many  of  its  chapters  both  in  regard  to  completeness  and  to  the  level  of 
the  times. 

It  is  a  worthy  memento  of  a  deservedly  distinguished  votary  of  science  and 
humanity,  and  a  gifted  teacher  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery.  On 
this  account,  apart  from  its  unquestionable  merit,  it  must  be  sought  for  by  a 
large  number  of  readers  who  sincerely  mourn  the  departure  of  their  honoured 
preceptor.  Cut  of!"  in  the  midst  of  an  unusually  active  career,  he  has  left  us 
the  best  evidence  of  his  practical  value  to  his  profession  and  country,  as  well 
as  to  the  ancient  university  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  popular  professor. 

E.  H. 


Art.  XXVIII.  The  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  A 
Text-Bonk  of  Aural  Surgery,  in  the  Form  of  Academical  Lectures.  By  Dr. 
Anto.v  Von  Troltsch,  Aural-Surgeon  and  Lecturer  in  the  University  at 
Wurzburg,  Bavaria.  Translated  from  the  German,  and  Edited  by  D.  B. 
St.  John  Roosa,  M.  D.  Illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.  pp.  254. 
New  York  :  W.  Wood  &  Company,  1864. 

The  manual  of  Dr.  Von  Troltsch,  which  first  appeared  at  W'drzburg.  Bavaria, 
in  May,  1862,  furnishes  a  very  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  aural  patho- 
logy and  therapeutics,  in  the  more  complete  and  voluminous  treatises  and 
monographs,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  master  aurists  of  Europe,  while  it 
is  an  excellent  textbook  in  following  any  course  of  clinical  instructions  on  the 
diseases  of  the  ear. 
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The  treatise  of  Dr.  Von  T.,  though  concise,  comprises  a  very  fair  exposition 
of  what  has  been  already  accomplished  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  the  results  of  the  author's  personal  observations  and 
investigations,  which  have  been  evidently  neither  circumscribed  in  extent  nur 
carelessly  made.  Dr.  Koosa  is  entitled  to  thanks  for  having  placed  this  very 
excellent  manual  within  the  reach  v[  the  medical  students  of  the  United  States. 

The  affections  of  the  external  ear,  auditory  canal,  and  tympanum  are  those 
first  treated  of.  'i'he  author  points  out  the  imjjorlance  of  examining  into  the 
state  of  tlie  external  ear.  as  well  to  detect  whatever  disease  may  there  exist,  as 
to  form  from  its  condition  a  useful  judgment  in  respect  to  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  diseases  of  the  more  deep-seated  portions  of  the  organ.  In  the 
exploration  of  the  auditory  canal  Dr.  Von  T.  insists  upon  the  superior  means 
uf  illumination  by  the  employment  of  the  concave  mirror,  than  is  furnished  by 
any  otlier  of  those  previously  employed. 

In  considering  the  several  morbid  conditions  of  the  cerumen  of  the  ear,  the 
author  shows  how  little  importance  is  to  be  ascribed  to  them,  excepting  in  the 
ease  of  the  accumulation  and  concretion  of  the  cerumen,  in  which  case  it  acts 
as  a  foreign  body  and,  as  such,  may  impede  the  hearing  or  inflict  very  serious 
injury  upon  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  several  forms  of  iutiammation  of  the  ear  are  described  under  the  heads 
of  follicular  or  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  auditory  canal;  otitis  externa, 
or  diffuse  inflammation  ;  myringitis,  or  inflammation  of  tlie  membrana  tympani ; 
aural  catarrh,  or  mucous  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear;  otitis  interna,  or  purulent 
catarrh  of  the  middle  ear;  otitis,  or  general  inflammation  of  the  various  pans 
of  the  ear;  while  aural  polypi,  and  nervous  deafness,  complete  the  list  of  affec- 
tions of  the  ear  treated  of  in  the  manual  before  us. 

As  consequences  of  otitis  externa,  in  its  chronic  form,  are  enumerated  the 
slit  and  ring-formed  narrowing  of  the  auditoiy  canal,  exostoses,  and  hyper- 
ostoses. 

Dr.  Von  T.  describes  the  affections  of  the  membrana  tympani  as  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence;  he  believes,  however,  that  they  seldom  occur  alone,  but  are 
usually  the  result  of  disease  seated  in  the  neighbouring  j)arts  of  tlie  ear.  In  the 
acute  form  of  myringitis  he  lays  down  the  prognosis  as  favoural)le.  The  pain 
and  purulent  discharge  soon  ceasing,  recent  perforaticms  of  the  membrane  healing 
quite  readily  when  uncomplicated  with  purulent  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear;  and 
the  thickening  of  the  membrane  gradually  disappearing,  the  hearing  is  restored. 
In  chronic  myringitis  the  prognosis  is  much  less  favourable,  a  cure,  if  at  all 
effected,  can  only  be  hoped  for  after  a  most  protracted  treatment,  and  even 
then  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  hearing  is  fully  restored. 

The  account  given  by  the  author  of  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  aural 
catarrh,  and  of  the  complication  of  the  chronic  form  especially,  with  catarrh 
of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  is  tolerably  full  and  gene- 
rally accurate. 

The  correct  diagnosis  of  acute  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  is  of  importance. 
When  of  some  severity  and  attended  with  considerable  fever  the  evening  exa- 
cerbation of  which  is  often  attended  with  delirium,  rolling  of  the  head,  and  a 
wild  look  out  of  the  eyes,  the  disease  has  not  unfrecpiently  been  mistaken  and 
treated  for  acute  meningitis.  This  is  especially  a\)t  to  be  the  case  when  the 
disease  occurs  in  young  children. 

The  chapter,  or  lecture,  on  acute  internal  otitis,  or  acute  jmrulent  catarrh,  is 
rei)lete  with  interest  and  instruction.  Dr.  Von  T.  directs  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  knowledge  of  ])uruleiit  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  in  infancy  is  derived 
in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  from  pathological  investigations  after  death. 
'I'here  can,  we  think,  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  adection  is  of  far  more  fre- 
ipient  occurrence  than  is  generally  su])posed.  'I'he  difliculty  in  the  way  of  form- 
ing a  correct  diagnosis  results  from  the  syni[)toms  during  life,  strongly  simulat- 
ing those  of  acute  meningitis;  while  from  the  absence,  in  the  early  stages,  at 
least,  of  tlie  attack,  of  any  discharge  from  the  ear,  and  the  inaliility  of  the  little 
patient  to  describe  the  location  of  his  sulferiugs,  wi'  have  notliing  e.^^iieciaily 
to  direct  attention  to  the  inner  ear  as  the  seat  of  inllammatiou.  We  may 
remark,  also,  that  more  or  less  congestion  and  irritation  of  the  cerebral  me- 
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nin,o-es  is  very  apt  to  arise  in  the  course  of  the  attack,  by  which  the  aural 
symptoms  are  still  more  completely  masked.  The  cases  we  have  seen  and 
whose  true  character  was  tested  after  death,  have  almost  invariably  occurred 
in  subjects  having  a  decidedly  scrofulous  taint.  This  was  the  case,  even,  when 
the  disease  of  the  ear  made  its  appearance  in  the  course  of,  or  as  a  sequel  to 
an  attack  of  scarlatina. 

The  few  general  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Yon  T..  on  the  subject  of  otorrhoea, 
considered  in  reference  to  its  remote  effects — particularly  its  intluence  upon  the 
circulatory  system,  in  favouring  the  formation  of  emboli,  more  especially  in  the 
encephalic  vessels  and  sinuses — of  phlebitis,  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  of  purulent 
meningitis,  etc..  are  worthy  of  all  attention  ;  they  are  particularly  suggestive  in 
a  pathological  and  practical,  as  well  as  diagnostic  point  of  view. 

The  chapters  on  nervous  deafness  and  tinnitus  aurium.  though  they  present 
nothing  very  positive  as  to  the  pathology  or  treatment  of  these  troublesome 
and  annoying  ailments,  nevertheless  furnish  as  good  an  account  of  them  as 
could  be  expected  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  which  is  confessedly 
very  imperfect  as  to  their  nature,  their  causes,  or  the  means  adapted  for  their 
removal. 

In  respect  to  the  various  noises  in  the  ear  included  under  the  head  of  tinnitus 
auviiim.  from  the  most  transitory  to  the  most  enduring,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  are  always  symptomatic  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
when  they  are  not  the  result  of  actual  sounds  from  vibrations  produced  within 
the  body  itself  as  from  the  pulsations  of  the  carotid  or  other  art(Mies,  suddenly 
increased  action  of  heart,  etc.  Tinnitus  aurium  will  be  found  to  be  a  symptom 
attendant  upon  almost  all  the  abnormal  irritated  conditions  of  the  brain,  whether 
originating  in  the  brain  itself  or  reflected  from  some  other  part.  It  is  always 
present  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  raembrana  tympani  and  of  the  cavity  of  the 
tympaniim.  and  is  coincident  with  all  causes  which  increase  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  of  the  labyrinth.  'I'hickenings  and  rigidity  connected  with  increased  tension 
of  the  membranes  of  the  fenestrse,  chronic  hypenemia  of  the  ear  will,  also,  cause 
most  oppressive  noises  of  the  ear  and  head.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  we 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  various  abnormal  conditions  of  the  ear,  their 
nature,  causes,  and  location,  will  our  means  for  the  removal  of  tinnitus  aurium 
become  more  effective. 

The  therapeutical  directions  given  by  Dr.  Von  T.  in  the  several  diseases  of 
the  ear  are  marked  throughout  by  good  sense,  and  based  upon  rational  and 
generally  accepted  principles,  and  are  equally  removed  from  that  miserable  ex- 
pediency which  leaves  everything  to  "nature's  efforts,"  or  that  rash  interference 
which  too  often  increases  the  mischief  it  is  intended  to  remedy.  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XXIX. —  Outlines  of  Surgical  Diagnosis.  By  George  H.  B.  Maoleod, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  Fel.  Fac.  Phys.  and  Surg.  Glasgow;  Lecturer  on  Sur- 
gery, Anderson's  University;  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  and 
the  Lock  Hospital;  Late  Senior  Surgeon  Civil  Hospital  Smyrna,  and  General 
Hospital  in  Camp  before  Sebastopol;  Mem.  Corr.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  de  Paris; 
and  Author  of  "  Notes  on  the  Surgery  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea."  Reprinted 
from  advance  sheets.     New  York  :  Baillifere  Brothers,  Broadway,  1864. 

Dr.  Macleod  is  well  and  most  favourably  known  to  the  profession  of  this 
country  by  his  Notes  on  the  Surgert/  of  the  War  of  the  Crimea.  Since  the 
breaking  out  of  our  civil  war  this  volume  has  been  reprinted  and  largely  circu- 
lated. It  is  distinguished  by  a  clear  statement  of  facts,  a  nice  discrimination  of 
the  causes  of  excessive  mortality  during  that  eventful  campaign,  and  a  judicious 
consideration  of  the  diseases  and  accidents  incident  to  war. 

In  the  volume  before  us  the  author  has  entered  upon  an  entirely  new  field  of 
study,  and  we  were  prepared  to  find  him  much  less  successful.  The  same  hand 
that  sketched  the  surgical  history  of  a  military  campaign  with  so  much  vigour 
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and  truth  as  to  '^n'm  universal  iip])lanse,  mipht  well  fail  Mhon  attemptinjr  to 
establish  the  i)hiloso])hical  rules  of  an  abstract  science.  JUit  wc  are  not  disap- 
]»oiu(ed.  Dr.  Macleod  has  proved  himself  fully  equal  to  the  task  which  he  has 
undertaken,  and  has  produced  a  work  which  will  add  to  his  former  well-earned 
reputation.  AVe  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  indulging  in  indiscriminate 
praise,  for  this  volume  is  by  no  means  above  criticism ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  dillicult  nature  of  the  subject,  we  must  conclude  that  he  has  achieved  suc- 
cess. A  treatise  on  diagnosis  must  of  necessity  consist  simply  of  dry  detail.  It 
can  have  little  more  liveliness  or  elasticity  than  a  dictionary.  Its  merits,  there- 
fore, do  not  consist  in  its  entertaining  (lualities.  but  rather  in  its  accuracy  and 
conciseness.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  author  seldom  indulges  in  a  quota- 
tion or  a  reference  to  a  writer,  but  steadily  fixes  the  reader's  attention  upon  the 
varying  phenomena  of  disease  as  illustrated  by  signs  and  sj-mptoms.  This  is  a 
work,  then,  of  mere  reference,  and  as  such  should  be  examined. 

In  the  arrangement  of  subjects  the  author  has  chosen  the  alphabetical  form, 
for  which  he  apologizes  in  a  short  preface.  We  can  but  consider  this  a  mistake, 
although  not  serious,  as  the  real  value  of  the  work  is  not  thereby  affected.  The 
alphabetical  order  takes  subjects  out  of  their  anatomical,  physiological,  and 
])alhological  connections,  in  which  we  naturally,  and  by  habit,  prefer  to  study 
them.  Let  any  one  compare  the  recent  work  of  Da  Costa  with  this  of  Macleod, 
and  he  will  at  once  recognize  the  advantages  of  a  natural  over  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  subjects. 

The  work  opens  with  an  introduction  of  sixty  pages,  in  which  the  author 
establishes  the  principles  of  diagnosis.  He  points  out  the  methods  of  procedure, 
the  instruments  employed,  and  the  value  of  the  senses.  The  student  cannot  too 
carefully  study  this  section,  nor  too  faithfully  adhere  to  its  precepts.  The  follow- 
ing extract  will  show  how  discreetly  the  author  advises  the  surgeon  to  approach 
his  patient : — • 

"It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  in  his  interrogations  and  all  his  intercourse 
with  the  sick,  the  surgeon  must  be  most  kindly  in  his  manner  if  he  wishes  to 
elicit  the  information  he  seeks.  Patience  and  tact  are  often  much  required  in 
dealing  with  the  ignorant.  '  To  question  fitly  is  the  art  of  a  master,'  says  Rous- 
seau. The  advice  of  Sydenham  is  worthy  of  constant  remembrance,  when  he 
says,  that  the  surgeon,  in  his  dealings  with  the  sick,  should  recollect  '  that  as  he 
is  himself  not  exempt  from  the  common  lot,  and  is  liable  and  exposed  to  the 
same  laws  of  mortality,  the  same  miseries  and  pains,  as  are  all  the  rest,  so  he 
may  endeavour  the  more  diligently,  and  with  the  more  tender  affection,  as  being 
himself  a  fellow-sufferer,  to  help  them  who  are  sick.'  The  ignorant  are  often  so 
conscious  of  their  ignorance,  that  they  are  at  once  confused  if  questioned  sharply; 
while  with  all  it  is  desirable  to  use  plain,  concise,  and  simple  language,  and  try 
by  kindness  of  look  and  manner  to  give  confidence.  We  should  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  patient  in  his  narrative,  so  as  that  nothing  be  sug- 
gested to  him  at  first.  In  putting  questions,  let  them  be  as  much  as  possible 
such  as  only  demand  a  'yes'  or  a  'no,'  and  \\q  must  be  sure  that  the  question  be 
perfectly  understood  before  the  answer  is  noted." 

The  following  caution  is  too  often  overlooked  by  surgeons : — • 

"In  examining  a  part,  we  should  never  unnecessarily  repeat  any  painful  move- 
ment or  test,  after  once  satisfying  ourselves  of  the  point  inquired  into.  The 
continued  rubbing  together  of  the  fragments  of  a  broken  bone,  or  the  repeated 
introduction  of  a  probe,  after  the  matter  to  be  decided  has  been  once  ck'arly 
made  out,  is  the  refinement  of  cruelty. 

"Again,  in  prosecuting  our  examination,  we  may  have  occasion  to  make  the 
patient  uncover  the  affected  part  and  assume  various  attitudes  and  postures. 
All  this  demands,  es))ecially  in  the  case  of  females,  circumspection  and  delicacy. 
It  is  an  axiom  in  lirilish  surgery,  in  examining  a  female,  never  to  uncover  any 
part  of  whose  normal  condition  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt."' 

In  taking  up  a  special  incjuiry  the  surgeon  first  turns  his  attention  to  the  past 
history  of  the  patient,  which  includes  the  family  history ;  personal  history;  tem- 
perament ;  age  ;  sex  ;  occujjation  ;  habits  ;  moral  condition  ;  residence.  He  then 
proceeds  to  study  the  present  condition  of  the  patient.  And  first,  information 
obtained  Ity  sight,  involves  form  ;  colour;  dimensions;  relationship;  direction 
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•  transparence ;  movements.  The  information  obtained  by  touch,  includes  con- 
sistence; temperan^ent ;  movement;  specific  gravity;  dimensions;  connections; 
and  special  characters.  Information  obtained  by  the  ear,  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion in  surgery ;  then  information  obtained  by  smell ;  and  information  obtained 
by  taste.  Finally,  he  examines  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  nervous,  digestive, 
and  genito-urinary  systems.  Under  each  of  these  heads  all  the  symptoms  and 
varying  conditions  induced  by  disease  are  carefully  described.  The  introduction 
closes  with  a  description  of  the  different  instruments  employed  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  surgical  disease — as  those  used  for  the  mouth  and  throat,  eye,  ear,  nose, 
vagina,  rectum,  urethra ;  probes,  sounds.  &c. ;  bougies  and  catheters  ;  exploring 
and  acupuncture  needles  ;  and,  finally,  chemical  tests  ;  and  effects  of  remedies. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  volume  opens  with  Abscesses  and  closes  with 
Veins.  In  some  instances  the  disease  or  accident  is  placed  in  the  alphabetical 
list,  while  in  others  the  name  of  the  part  is  employed.  For  example,  all  forms 
of  Fracture  are  arranged  under  this  general  head ;  but  under  the  division  Brain 
we  find  the  surgical  diseases  and  accidents  affecting  this  organ.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  the  work  we  are  satisfied  that  every  form  of  surgical  disease  or 
accident  is  appropriately  entered  and  analyzed. 

To  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  Dr.  Macleod's  treatment  of  his  subjects, 
we  make  the  following  quotation  from  the  articles  Dislocation — Femur : — 

"  llio-ischiatic.  Dislocation  Backwards  and  Upioards,  or  Backivards  and 
Doivmvards.— This  is  the  most  common  dislocation  of  all.  It  occurs  when  the 
thigh  is  adducted  strongly  and  rotated  inwards ;  or  when  the  limb,  being  in  a 
position  of  adduction,  receives  a  diff"used  blow  on  its  back  surface  ;  or  the  patient 
falls  while  carrying  a  load  on  his  back. 

"A.  Deformity. — The  hip  is  deformed,  being  more  than  usually  prominent. 
The  fold  of  the  hip  is  higher,  and  removed  further  back  than  usual.  The  head 
of  the  bone,  which  looks  backwards,  may  be  felt  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and 
obscurely  (in  fat  subjects  not  at  all)  if  it  be  in  the  foramen.  It  rotates  with  the 
shaft.  The  trochanter  is  approximated  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process, 
and  is  carried  backwards.  It  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  than  in  the  normal  condition.  It  lies  close  to  the  edge  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  is  turned  forwards.     It  is  less  prominent  than  usual. 

"  B.  Function. — There  is  very  little  voluntary  motion.  Adduction  and  rota- 
tion inwards,  and  flexion,  though  painful,  are  possible;  while  abduction  and 
rotation  outwards,  and  complete  extension,  are  impossible. 

"  C.  Length. — The  thigh  is  shortened  in  proportion  to  the  distance  which  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  removed  from  the  acetabulum.  The  heel  is  raised,  and  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe  rests  on  the  inner  ankle  or  instep  of  the  sound  limb. 

"D.  Axis. — (a)  Long.  Thigh  lies  in  a  direction  from  the  acetabulum  to  the 
sound  knee,  (b)  The  thigh  is  flexed  on  the  pelvis,  and  the  leg  on  the  thigh. 
The  knee  and  foot  are  rotated  inwards ;  and  the  knee  is  carried  forwards,  and 
lies  in  front  of  the  other.     Its  external  condyle  looks  obliquely  forwards. 

"  E.  Relationship  of  Processes. — The  relationship  of  the  trochanter  to  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process,  and  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  is 
changed.  It  lies  behind  a  line  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  when  the  limb 
is  flexed  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  pelvis,  and  slightly  adducted,  in  place 
of  being  in  a  line  with  these  two  processes  when  the  thigh  is  so  placed. 

"  F.   Crepitation. — When  observed,  is  of  a  coarse  rubbing  character. 

"  Gr.  Accessory  Signs. — The  pain  is  not  very  severe,  nor  the  swelling  usually 
great.  The  circumference  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  is  increased,  and  there 
may  be  discoloration  at  the  part  where  the  force  was  applied. 

"  When  the  head  of  the  bone  has  passed  into  the  sacro-ischiatic  foramen,  all 
the  signs  noted  above  will  be  less  marked  (for  obvious  reasons)  than  when  the 
head  of  the  bone  lies  on  any  part  of  the  back  of  the  ilium.  There  will  be  less 
deformity  of  the  hip,  less  shortening,  less  inversion  and  adduction,  and  less  ap- 
proximation of  the  trochanter  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process.  The 
flexure  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  is,  however,  decided ;  and  when  the  patient  is 
lying  flat  on  a  hard  bed  it  is  very  evident.  If,  when  the  patient  is  so  placed, 
an  attempt  be  made  to  straighten  the  limb,  the  loins  will  be  arched,  and  vice 
versa. 
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"  Ilio-ischiatic  dislocation  can  seldom  be  confounded  with  fracture  of  the  • 
head  of  the  bone,  as  the  eversion  of  the  limb,  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases 
of  fracture,  will — alonf>-  with  the  ease  of  reduction,  the  crepitation,  and  possibly 
the  ajre  of  the  patient — distinguish  them.  But  in  those  rarer  cases  of  fracture 
in  which  there  is  rotation  of  the  limb  inwards,  and  especially  if  the  trochanter 
major  is  at  the  same  time  broken  and  carried  upwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  head  of  the  bone  in  dislocation,  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  ea.sy.  The 
distinction  depends  on  the  following  points : — 

"  1.  The  limb  being  fixed  in  dislocation,  and  its  mobility  increased  in  frac- 
ture. 

"  2.  The  difficulty  of  reduction  in  dislocation,  its  ease  in  fracture. 

"  3.  'J'he  continuance  of  the  reduction  when  once  achieved  in  dislocation,  its 
almost  immediate  reproduction  in  fracture. 

"4.  The  absence  of  crepitation  in  dislocation. 

"  5.  Shortening  being  more  decided  in  dislocation. 
•    "6.  Position  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  its  rotating  with  the  shaft  in  dislo- 
cation. 

"  7.  Dislocation  being  usually  an  accident  of  middle  life,  and  resulting  from 
great  violence,  while  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  femur  is  an  accident  of  advanced 
life,  and  frequently  results  from  slight  violence. 

"  From  fracture  af  the  acetabuluni  this  dislocation  is  to  be  distinguished,  as 
occasionally  there  is  a  similar  shortening  and  inversion  of  the  liml)  in  that  acci- 
dent. But  such  a  fracture  is  a  much  more  serious  injury,  and  is  followed  by 
more  violent  general  effects ;  crepitation  is  very  marked,  and  the  renewed  dis- 
placement of  the  bone  takes  place  with  great  ease." 

Again,  the  points  of  difference  between  diseases  or  accidents  are  arranged  as 
in  the  following  "  Differential  Diagnosis  between  Intra-  and  Extra-capsular 
Fracture :" — 

INTRA-CAPSULAR  FRACTURE.  EXTRA-CAPSULAR  FRACTURE. 

1.  Age. 

Rarely  before  50.  All  ages,  but  mostly  between  30  and  50. 

2.  Sex. 

In  the  female  most.  Equally  in  both. 

3.    Cause. 
Frequently  slight,   indirect  violence.     A         Severe  and  direct  violence.     A  blow  on 
trip  or  false  step.     (A  fall  on  the  trochanter     the  trochanter,  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  or 
very  rarely  the  cause.)  a  fall  on  the  foot  or  knee. 

4.  Deformity. 
Slight  shortening  at  first  (very  rarely  over  If  there  be  no  impaction  the  amount  of 
an  inch),  but  afterwards  it  may  be  consider-  shortening  is  marked  at  first  (may  be  a^ 
able.  This  increase  may  occur  suddenly,  much  as  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches).  It 
The  prominence  of  the  trochanter  is  dimi-  is  more  so  tlian  in  fracture  within  the  joint, 
nished,  and  approached  to  the  crest  of  the  The  shortening  changes  little  afterwards, 
ilium.  The    trochanter    may  be   a  little   displaced 

u]iwnrds  and  backwards.  Its  ])rominen('e  is 
not  diminished  unless  there  he  impaction. 
If  there  is  iuipaction,  there  may  be  no  short- 
ening. 

5.    Uuvatural  Mvhilily. 
Marked  in  the  socket  of  the  joint.  If  no  impaction,  this  is  marked,  but  not 

at  so  deep  n  point  as  in  fracture  within  the 
socket.  If  there  is  impaction,  this  is  not 
observed. 

6.    Crepitation. 
Obscure,  and  only  on  drawing  the  limb  to         Little  or  no  extension  needed  to  develop 
its  normal  length,  and  rotating  it.  it  on  lotntion.     Easily  apparent  if  there  is 

no  iuipaction. 
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7.    Loss  of  Function. 
Usuallj' decided,  but  occasionally  partially         Decided  if  there    is  no  impaction.     The 
retained.    The  trochanter  moves  on  a  shorter     bone  turns  on  its  own  axis, 
axis  than  usual,  but  has  still  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone  as  a  radius. 

8.   Pain,  i(C.  }fC. 
Slight,  but  deeply  placed.     Swelling  and         Superficial,  and  especially  above  and  be- 
discoloration    over   the    trochanter    usually     hind  the  trochanter,  and  usually  severe  on 
absent.  any  movement  or  pressure.     Swelling  and 

discoloration    over    the    trochanter    usually 
marked. 

In  general  tlie  author  has  treated  each  subject  with  the  thorouo:hness  which 
the  above  examples  indicate,  leaving  no  points  of  inquiry  unexamined.  There 
are  some  diseases  in  which  the  elements  of  diagnosis  are  not  so  exhaustively 
reviewed  as  is  desirable  in  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  but  these  are  errors  of  omission 
which  can  be  supplied  in  subsequent  editions. 

In  parting  with  Mr.  Macleod's  volume  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  surgical  literature.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
those  who,  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  desire  to  have  at  hand  a  convenient  ma- 
nual, by  the  aid  of  which  they  may  systematically  review  all  the  points  in  the 
diagnosis  of  obscure  diseases,  and  properly  estimate  their  relative  importance. 

S.  S. 


Art.  XXX. — Some  Causes  of  Excessive  Mortality  after  Surgical  Operations. 
By  T.  Spencer  Wells.  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  to  her  Majesty's  Household,  &c. 
&c.     From  British  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  1,  1864. 

I.\  this  highly  interesting  and  instructive  communication,  which  was  read 
before  the  British  Medical  Association,  at  its  late  meeting  in  Cambridge,  in 
August  last,  Mr.  Wells  discusses  a  subject  of  the  deepest  importance,  and  one 
which  has  prominently  occupied  the  attention  of  the  profession  for  the  past  few 
years.  The  difference  in  the  mortality  in  different  hospitals  has  been  shown  to 
be  most  marked,  and  the  causes  of  this  have  given  rise  to  many  animated  discus- 
sions during  the  last  year  in  one  of  the  prominent  surgical  societies  of  Paris, 
but  without  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  having  been  reached.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  statements  made  have  seemed  to  render  an  explanation  more 
difficult.  Thus  it  is  asserted  that  at  the  Lariboisifere,  a  hospital  constructed 
especially  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  advanced  hygienic  science  of  the 
day  and  in  which  the  ventilation  is  claimed  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  mor- 
tality is  far  greater  than  in  some  of  the  other  Parisian  hospitals,  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  which  are  deemed  to  be  far  less  favourable. 

Mr.  Wells  asserts  that  the  mortality  after  surgical  operations  is  excessive, 
and  he  maintains  that  it  may.  by  attention  to  proper  sanitary  measures,  be  dimi- 
nished;  and  he  quotes  a  number  of  facts  to  show  that  the  mortality  of  the  sick 
who  are  treated  in  large  general  hospitals  in  large  towns,  is  twice  as  great  as 
the  mortality  of  the  sick  who  are  treated  in  small  hospitals  in  small  towns.  He 
adds,  "that  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  mortality  in  small  hospitals,  is 
not  twice  as  great  as  the  mortality  of  the  same  diseases  when  they  are  treated 
in  clean  cottages." 

The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Wells  arrives,  "is  that  hospitals,  without  being 
so  far  removed  from  the  centres  of  population  as  to  be  accessible  with  difficulty, 
should  be  surrounded  by  open  spaces,  and  should  not  be  too  large  for  the  num- 
ber of  patients.  And,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the  building,  the  fewer  the 
numljer  of  floors  or  stories  in  it,  the  less  is  the  probability  of  excessive  mortality." 

But  he  truly  adds, "  Lessening  the  number  of  large  hospitals,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  small  hospitals,  and  having  the  wards  all  on  one  story,  would  all  be 
useless  if  there  are  too  many  beds  in  a  ward.  It  is  very  possible  that  a  large 
hospital,  with  large  wards  and  beds  widely  apart,  would  be  a  far  better  place  for 
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the  sick  than  ii  small  hospital  in  which  many  beds  are  crowded  into  small  wards. 
Indeed,  by  lessening  tlie  size  of  a  w'ard.  we  multiply  the  surfaces  and  angles  to 
which  putrescent  matters  or  organic  poisons  may  adhere.  And  it  is  extremely 
proliable  tliat  we  may  have  to  go  farther  than  this,  and  not  only  lessen  the  size 
of  hospitals,  the  numlier  of  floors  of  the  building,  the  number  of  wards,  and  the 
number  of  beds  in  each  ward,  but  also  isolate,  tlie  patient  in  all  cases  when  con- 
tagion or  infection  is  probable.  Not  only  must  communication  of  wards  with 
each  other  be  avoided,  but  there  must  be  separate  wards,  containing  one,  or  at 
most  two  beds,  for  patients  recently  operated  on,  and  in  lying-in  hospitals,  for 
women  recently  confined,  before  we  can  hope  to  reduce  mortality  from  the  ex- 
cessive to  the  unavoidable  rate." 

These  lessons  of  modern  sanitary  science,  are  borne  out  by  the  most  recent 
discoveries  in  phj'siological  chemistry,  and  in  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Wells  refers  to 
the  remarkable  recent  labours  of  Pasteur  on  fermentation,  putrefaction,  &c.  &c., 
all  of  which,  he  justly  believes  to  have  a  very  imjjortant  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  purulent  infection,  and  the  whole  class  of  diseases  most  fatal  in 
hospitals  and  other  overcrowded  places.  Mr.  W.'s  sketch  of  M.  Pasteur's 
researches  is  so  admirable  that  we  are  induced  to  quote  it  entire,  as  we  are  sure 
that  it  will  be  perused  by  our  readers  with  interest  and  profit. 

"Commencing  with  purely  chemical  researches  into  the  phenomena  which 
accompany  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies,  M.  Pasteur  was  soon  led  into 
the  field  of  physiology.  He  found  that  fermentation  was  always  associated  with 
the  existence  and  development  of  certain  microscopic  beings;  and  he  was  led  to 
inquire  whether  the  generation  of  these  living  corpuscles  was  a  spontaneous  act 
or  change,  or  whether  it  could  only  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  repro- 
duction. In  order  to  ascertain  what  germs  might  be  suspended  or  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  he  adopted  the  simple  expedient  of  causing  a  current  of  air  to 
pass  over  gun-cotton — a  substance  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 
The  fine  fibres  of  the  gun-cotton  act  as  a  sort  of  air-filter,  arresting  all  the  solid 
particles,  and  the  finest  powders  are  found  in  the  solution,  and  fall  slowly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fluid.  By  careful  microscopic  examination  he  found  in  these  at- 
mospheric impurities  (1)  a  quantity  of  granules  of  starch,  very  easily  recogniza- 
ble, and  the  numbers  explained  by  the  abundance  of  cultivated  cereals  ;  and  (2) 
corpuscles  which  resemble  in  every  particular  the  germs  of  the  lowest  organisms, 
and  vary  greatly  in  size  and  structure.  The  germs  so  collected  are  fecund.  If 
they  are  sown  in  infusions  in  which  any  pre-existing  germs  have  been  destroyed 
by  ebullition,  and  which  have  only  been  exposed  to  air  which  cannot  possibly 
contain  any  living  organism,  as  it  has  been  passed  through  a  tube  of  red-hot  pla- 
tinum, an  abundance  of  cryptogamic  vegetables  or  infusorial  animalcules  very 
soon  appear.  These  are  the  Mucors  or  Mj^codermcs,  which  cover  the  liquid 
with  a  greasy  or  gelatinous  pellicle ;  the  Mucedinea,  formed  of  small  tubes ; 
Torulacea,  or  non-tubular  plants,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessels.  The  infusoi-ia  are  small  Monads,  Bacteria,  and  Vibriones.  The  Bac- 
teria, especially  the  Bacterium  Termo,  exist  in  the  air  in  immense  abundance. 
The  smallest  of  the  infusoria  is  found  also  in  putrefying  substances.  It  multi- 
plies in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man.  and  is  found  constantly  in  the  white  matter 
which  collects  daily  between  the  teeth.  In  sour  milk  it  is  found  in  company 
with  Vibriones,  the  most  vivacious  of  the  infusoria,  whose  germs  are  not  des- 
troyed by  a  temperature  of  100'^  centigrade.  'J'he  spores  of  the  Mucedinea 
remain  fecund  even  up  to  PiO-"  cent/firade.  It  appears  that  a  short  exposure  to 
I'.W'  ccTitigrade  de»\roys  all  fecundity  even  in  the  most  robust;  but  in  nature 
ni'ither  spores,  vegetable,  nor  animal  germs  are  ever  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat 
which  can  render  them  sterile. 

'•  Whi'n  an  organic  infusion  has  l)een  deprived  of  germs  by  heat,  and  is  mechani- 
cally ])rotected  from  the  corpuscles  which  the  air  might  carry  to  it,  it  is  as 
unalterable  as  an  ordinary  chemical  solution  of  a  mineral.  The  liquids  ordinarily 
the  most  prone  to  fermentation  now  show  no  tendency  to  decom])osition — no 
symptom  of  life  is  manifested.  It  is  (piite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  develoi)ment 
of  living  Itciiigs  in  organic  infusions  is  not  sjiontaneous,  and  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  h-rmentation  ordinarily  tak(>s  place,  the  germs  of  the  living 
beings  arc  carried  in  the  atmosphere. 
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"The  germination  of  inferior  beings  as  powerful  agents  of  decomposition,  has 
relations  as  important  in  the  putrefactive  as  in  the  fermentative  process.  When- 
ever organic  matter  undergoes  change — dies,  is  decomposed,  putrefies — germs 
are  sown  which  find  their  nourishment  in  the  remains  given  up  to  destruction. 
Without  these  germs  the  immediate  principles  of  living  bodies  would  be  almost 
indestructible;  with  them,  everything  which  has  ceased  to  live  is  returned  to  the 
atmosphere  and  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  Blood  as  it  issued  from  the  arteries, 
fresh  urine,  milk  received  into  close  vessels,  and  open  only  to  air  which  had 
been  deprived  of  germs,  remained  unaltered  for  three  years  ;  but  when  these 
liquids  were  exposed  to  ordinary  atmospheric  iiu\  they  very  soon  became 
covered  with  mucedinea,  bacteria,  and  monads,  and  were  filled  with  moving 
vibriones. 

"  Each  form  of  fermentation  or  decomposition  is  associated  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  some  low  form  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  It  had  long  been 
known  that  the  yeast  formed  in  brewing  beer  was  an  organized  substance,  living, 
and  formed  by  a  mass  of  cells  capable  of  reproduction  by  budding ;  but  it  was 
left  for  M.  Pasteur  to  show  that  the  cells  of  the  yeast  really  nourish  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  sugary  infusion,  and  transform  it,  not  by  a  physical  or 
chemical,  but  by  a  physiological  action  ;  that  some  substances  added  to  the  infu- 
sion favour  the  budding  and  multiplication  of  the  yeast,  others  retard,  others 
altogether  arrest  it — like  the  albumen  of  fresh  eggs,  which  kills  it.  or  acts  on  it 
as  a  poison.  When  alcohol  is  transformed  into  acetic  acid,  a  vegetable  mycoderm 
[mycoderma  aceti)  is  the  agent  of  the  transformation.  When  sugar  or  lactic 
acid  is  converted  into  butyric  acid,  the  agent  is  not  a  vegetable,  but  a  small 
animalcule,  seen  in  the  form  of  small  cylinders  or  rods,  isolated  or  united  into 
chains  of  many  links,  which  turn,  undulate,  and  float  in  every  direction  in  the 
liquids,  and  are  reproduced  by  fission.  'J'he  most  remarkable  property  of  these 
vibriones  is  that  they  have  the  power  of  living  and  indefinitely  multiplying  them- 
selves without  oxygen.  Not  only  can  they  live  without  air,  but  air  kills  therri. 
This  peculiarity  essentially  distinguishes  the  mycoderras  from  the  vibriones. 
The  mycoderms  incessantly  feed  on  oxygen,  and  when  they  do  not  find  it  in  solu- 
tions take  it  from  the  atmosphere.  The  vibriones  are  killed  by  oxygen,  yet  it 
is  by  them  that  the  butyric  and  tartaric  fermentations  are  effected. 

"  These  are  the  most  simple  of  the  decompositions  produced  by  animalcules 
which  live  without  free  oxygen.  They  are  phenomena  which  do  not  differ  from 
\^hat  is  called  putrefaction  of  animal  substances.  In  putrefaction,  as  in  the 
butyric  fermentation,  the  work  of  the  vibriones  is  prepared  for  them  by  infusoria. 
In  infusions  of  animal  substances  no  change  is  observed  for  about  twenty-four 
hours  ;  then  a  slight  movement  may  be  observed,  which  is  caused  by  small  ani- 
malcules— monas  corpusculum,  hadermm  termo — moving  in  all  directions  in 
search  of  the  oxygen  in  the  infusion.  If  access  of  air  is  shut  off,  the  infusoria, 
die  as  soon  as  they  have  consumed  all  the  free  oxygen,  and  fall  dead  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  But  if  the  infusion  is  open  to  the  air,  they  find  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  oxygen  at  the  surface,  when  they  soon  form  a  pellicle  of 
gradually  increasing  thickness.  But  as  soon  as  this  living  pellicle  has  been 
formed,  the  germs  of  vibriones  are  in  their  turn  fecundated,  and  these  animal- 
cules rapidly  multiply  in  a  liquid  which  contains  no  oxygen.  At  the  bottom, 
the  vibriones  change  the  organic  matters  into  substances  of  more  simple 
composition;  while  at  the  surface  the  bacteria  and  mucedinea  burn  these  new 
products  with  the  oxygen  which  they  take  from  the  atmosphere,  and  reduce 
them  to  the  state  of  the  most  simple  binary  compounds — water,  ammonia,  car- 
bonic acid.  In  the  same  way,  after  the  death  of  an  animal  or  human  body,  the 
vibriones  and  their  germs  which  have  remained  in  the  intestinal  canal  quite 
inoffensive  so  long  as  the  movements  and  functions  of  life  have  prevented  their 
development,  commence  their  office  directly  after  the  death  of  the  body  which 
they  have  inhabited.  Shut  off  from  oxygen,  surrounded  by  nourishing  food, 
they  pass  from  within  outwards,  destroying  the  substances  which  surround 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  germs  of  infusoria  which  the  air  has  deposited 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  body  are  developed,  and  work  from  the  surface 
inwards.     At  length  the  infusoria  and  vibriones  meet.     The  vibriones  are  killed 
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by  the  contact  of  the  air,  the  infusoria  die  in  their  turn  as  soon  as  they  have 
consumed  all  the  viliriones,  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  then  complete." 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  M.  Pasteur's  researches,  in  order  that 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  germs  upon  our  bodies  in  health  and  disease  may 
be  comprehended,  Mr.  AV.  remarks:  "Although  the  air  contains  the  germs 
which  are  necessary  for  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  these 
germs  cannot  be  everywhere  present  in  all  forms  and  ecpial  numbers.  In  some 
currents  of  air  there  are  few,  in  others  many;  they  are  numerous  in  the  lower 
strata,  fewer  and  fewer  as  we  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  almost  absent  at  the 
level  of  the  snow-capped  Alps.  *  *  *  M.  Chalvet  found  in  the  wards  of 
St.  Louis  a  large  (piantity  of  starch-corpuscles;  and  he  collected  a  great  deal 
of  putrescible  organic  matter  from  the  walls,  windows,  and  bed-curtains,  and 
found  that  the  linen  returned  from  the  laundry  was  still  tainted  by  altered  blood, 
pus,  linseed-meal,  and  other  organic  substances — probably  as  cajiable  of  infect- 
ing as  threads  charged  with  vaccine  lymph.  When  watery  vapour  near  a 
suppurating  focus  was  condensed,  it  was  found  to  be  strongly  charged  with 
irregular  corpuscles  resembling  dried  pus;  and  Eiselt.  of  rrague.  found  small 
cells,  like  pus-cells,  in  the  air  of  a  ward  where  epidemic  ophthalmia  was  raging." 

M.  Chalvet  observes :  '•  The  atmosphere  of  a  hospital  is  no  longer  a  vague 
expression.  The  air  of  it  differs  essentially  from  pure  air.  In  18G0  I  witnessed 
the  experiments  of  M.  Reveil,  and  recognized  in  the  most  positive  manner  the 
presence  of  organic  corpuscles  in  the  apparatus  constructed  by  that  skilful  chem- 
ist. We  then  observed  chiefly  cells  and  the  tUhris  of  epitlielial  cells  ;  corpuscles 
of  divers  forms,  which  became  yellow  under  the  action  of  nitric  acid ;  and  bits  of 
charpie  charged  with  these  corpuscles.  Under  like  conditions  we  saw.  with  M. 
Kallman,  in  the  laboratory  of  M.  Reveil.  organic  tUbn's  incrusted  with  agranu- 
lar substance,  which  gave  the  reaction  of  copper.  The  dust  thus  observed  was 
collected  in  an  ophthabnic  hospital,  where  sulphate  of  copper  was  largely  used 
as  a  caustic. 

"  Dust,  collected  by  dusting  the  walls  of  the  ward  St.  Augustine  at  St.  Louis, 
furnished  me  with  36  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.  At  another  period,  in  the 
laboratory  of  M.  Reveil,  dust  collected  from  the  same  quarter  yielded  46  per 
cent,  of  organic  matters,  which  consisted  in  large  part  of  epithelial  cells,  and 
yielded  a  horny  smell  when  calcined. 

"  W^hen  wetted,  the  dusty  powder  quickly  gives  off  a  very  fetid  smell.  Doubt- 
less, the  thick  layer  of  dust  covering  the  walls  of  our  old  hospitals  may  produce 
gases  capable  of  favouring  the  transport  through  the  air  of  corpuscles,  which, 
perhaps,  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  air  of  hospitals." 

M.  Trousseau,  when  commenting  on  the  spread  of  puerperal  fever,  says  : 
'•These  germs  will  not  be  developed  as  readily  in  all  patients,  because  the  condi- 
tions of  their  reception  vary  infinitely.  Some  patients,  like  certain  earths,  may 
not  recieve  certain  germs.  'I'he  wind  may  spreau  the  same  seed  widely  over  a 
country,  and  yet  the  grain  will  not  spring  up  everywhere  alike.  Here  the  soil 
may  be  too  wet;  there  too  dry:  here  other  germs  have  grown  up,  and  stifled 
thenew  seed.  Just  so  is  it  with  morliid  germs  and  ferments.  They,  individu- 
ally, require  conditions  favouralile  to  their  development." 

"  Carrying  on  the  analogy,"  Mr.  Wells  remarks,  "  between  puerperal  fever  and 
purulent  infection  in  the  various  forms  which  contril>ute  so  large  a  share  to  the 
excessive  mortality  after  surgical  ojjerations.  and  applying  the  knowledge  for 
which  we  are  iudel)ted  to  Pasteur  of  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  organic 
germs  which  will  grow,  develop,  and  multiply,  under  favourable  conditions,  it 
is  ea.sy  to  understand  that  some  germs  find  their  most  appropriate  nutriment  in 
the  secretions  from  wounds,  or  in  ])us,  and  that  they  so  motlify  it  as  to  convert 
it  into  a  poiscm  when  absor!)ed — or  that  the  germs  after  development,  multipli- 
cation, and  death,  may  form  a  putrid  infecting  mailer — or  that  they  may  enter 
the  blood  and  develop  themselves,  elfecting  in  the  process  deadly  changes  in 
the  circulating  fluid. 

"That  these  low  forms  of  animal  life  may  seriously  aflfect  the  blood  of  the  higher 
orders  of  animals,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  recent  researches  of  Davaine.  who 
has  furnished  us  with  the  first  well-estaltlished  example  of  a  disease  of  the  blood 
due  to  the  presence  of  inferior  beings  which  arc  capal)le  of  development  and 
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multiplication  in  the  torrent  of  the  circulation.  These  creatures  (bacteria)  dif- 
fer from  the  whole  class  of  infusoria  which  form  in  putrefied  matter,  as  they  dis- 
appear completely  as  soon  as  putrefaction  of  the  blood  commences.  The 
bacteria  are  rapid  consumers  of  oxygen ;  and  when  they  exist  in  the  blood  they 
absorb  the  greater  portion  of  the  oxygen  furnished  by  respiration,  and  thus 
hinder  the  combustion  of  all  the  effete  and  used-up  substances  which  ought  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  body.  The  blood,  instead  of  nourishing  the  body  nour- 
ishes the  parasites.  Inoculation  of  animals  with  fresh  blood  which  contains 
them  leads  to  their  development  in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  animal,  not  iu 
any  special  organ.  They  consist  of  minute,  straight,  extremely  fine  filaments, 
varying  in  length  from  four  to  twelve  thousandths  of  a  iniUimhtre,  and  have  no 
spontaneous  movement  whatever.  When  the  blood  putrefies  they  become 
flexed  in  different  directions,  and  then  break  up  and  disappear." 

M.  Davaine  considers  these  as  a  hitherto  undescribed  species,  and  he  proposes 
for  them,  provisionally,  the  term  bacter/'des. 

In  connection  with  these  important  ob.'^ervations,  Mr.  Wells  refers  to  the 
recent  researches  on  trichinosis,  and  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Harley  on  the 
endemic  hematuria  of  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope,  which  he  has  conclusively 
proved  to  depend  upon  the  development  within  the  human  body  of  the  eggs 
of  a  parasite.  The  dependence  of  various  skin-diseases  upon  the  growth  of 
vegetable  parasites  is  familiar  to  all. 

'•  In  all  these  instances,"  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Wells,  "inoculation,  or  mediate 
or  immediate  contact,  has  been  assumed ;  and  it  is  only  lately  that  the  presence 
of  living  germs  in  the  air,  capable  of  reproducing  contagious  diseases,  has  been 
demonstrated,  'i'he  honour  of  this  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  is  due 
to  M.  Lemaire,  who  contrived  an  apparatus  which  conveys  a  current  of  air  over 
the  scalp  affected  with  favus  into  receivers  containing  ice.  Jn  this  way  he  was 
enabled  to  detect  the  achorion  in  the  air  itself  so  carried,  and  in  the  moisture 
which  ensues  upon  its  condensation  in  the  refrigerators,  and  was  able  to  repro- 
duce the  disease  by  means-  of  the  achorion  so  obtained  from  the  air.  Still  more 
important  are  Dr.  Kennedy's  curious  cases,  illustrating-  the  production  of  measles 
by  the  inoculation  or  inhalation  of  the  fungi  given  off"  from  mouldy  straw  or  lin- 
seed-meal;  and  Dr.  Salisbury's  corroborative  proofs  of  the  production  of  a  dis- 
ease like  measles  by  inoculating  the  fungus — an  inoculated  disease  which  seems 
to  protect  patients  from  ordinary  measles." 

Mr.  Wells  urges  that  these  observations  should  be  extended  and  applied  to 
the  great  object  in  view — the  lowering  of  excessive  mortality — and  he  refers  to 
the  recent  experiments  of  PoUi  (see  No.  of  this  Journal  for  Oct.  1862.  pp. 
513-15)  on  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  and  the  alkaline  and  earthy  sulphites, 
which    open  to  us  a  wide  field  for  inquiry.     His  experiments  prove  : — 

"  1.  That  the  injection  of  a  certain  (juantity  of  pus  into  the  blood  produces 
pyajmia  and  affections  characterized  by  multiple  abscesses. 

"2.  'I'hat  the  injection  of  putrid  matter  produces  septictemia,  or  putrid  infec- 
tion, characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  gastro-enteritis. 
I      "  3.  That  the  injection  into  the  blood  of  the  exudative  materials  in  contagious 
diseases,  as  in  glanders,  produces  the  general  contagious  affections. 

'•  In  all  these  cases,  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  substance  or  poison  into  the 
blood  must  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  disease;  and  Polliwent  on  to  inquire 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  render  the  poison  inactive,  or  neutralize  it,  with- 
out such  an  alteration  of  the  properties  of  the  blood  as  would  endanger  life.  A 
great  number  of  experiments  upon  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  and  the  alka- 
line and  earthy  sulphites,  showed  that  sulphurous  acid  prevents  or  arrests  all 
known  fermentations  of  organic  matters,  as  well  as  the  putrefactive  metamor- 
phosis of  animal  tissue  and  liquids  ;  having  a  much  more  energetic  antiseptic 
action  than  arsenic  or  prussic  acid,  while  it  is  not.  like  these  substances,  poison- 
ous. But  the  irritating-  effects  of  sulphurous  acid  on  the  mucous  membrane  led 
to  experiments  which  showed  that  the  sulphites  of  soda,  potash,  ammonia,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime  can  be  given  either  in  the  solid  or  fluid  form  in  efficacious  doses; 
that  they  may  be  found  in  the  urine  even  several  hours  after  administration;  and 
that  the  blood,  flesh,  and  viscera  of  animals  to  whom  they  have  been  administered, 
resist  decomposition  much  longer  than  in  non-sulphurized  animals." 
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These  results  led  to  a  therapeutical  inquiry.  "  If  the  administration  of  sulphites 
by  the  mouth  could  so  modify  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  a  livinfr  animal  as  to 
render  its  organic  constituents  more  able  to  resist  the  putrid  fermentation 
which  they  would  naturally  undergo  after  death,  it  was  a  rational  hope  that  a 
similar  effect  would  be  manifested  also  during  life,  and  that  the  living  fluids  and 
tissues  charged  with  the  sulphites  would  resist  the  action  of  morbid  poisons 
which  lead  to  an  unnatural  rapidity  of  putrefaction  after  death. 

"Having  proved  that  the  sulph/<c,';,  when  given  internally,  are  absorbed,  and 
exert  their  specific  action  upon  the  blood  and  tissues  during  all  the  time  neces- 
sary for  their  conversion  into  sulphates  by  repeated  ])assage  through  the  lungs, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  sulph(f/c.s;  and,  further,  that  to  .secure  the  longest 
presence  of  the  sulphites  in  the  organism,  or  to  retard  their  conversion  into  sul- 
phates, it  is  useful  to  substitute  the  hyjjosulphites,  as  they  require  a  long  oxid- 
izing process  to  convert  them  into  sulphates — the  cautions  are  laid  down — 1, 
that  they  should  be  given  as  long  as  possible  after  food,  unless  it  is  especially 
desired  to  neutralize  the  fermentative  action  of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice  ; 
and,  2,  that  nothing  containing  citric,  tartaric,  malic,  or  oxalic  acid,  should  be 
taken  after  them,  as  these  acids  decompose  the  sulphites  and  hyposulphites,  and 
set  the  sulphurous  acid  free.     But  acetic  acid  does  not  decompose  these  salts. 

"  It  then  remained  to  prove  that,  when  the  sulphites  are  administered  to  a  living 
animal,  they  really  do  alter  the  action  of  pus  upon  the  blood,  as  well  as  that  of 
jiutrid  matters  injected  into  the  blood,  or  of  a  virus  distinctly  contagious  and 
not  putrid.  By  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  dogs,  it  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
established  that  the  sulphite  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  really  did  neutralize  the 
effects  both  of  pus,  putrid  matter,  and  the  secretions  in  glanders,  and  without 
any  ill  eft'ect  upon  the  animal.  The  administration  of  those  salts  to  children 
and  adults  showed  that  they  are  perfectly  well  borne  by  the  human  organism  up 
to  three  or  four  drachms  daily,  and  that  this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  prevent  or 
arrest  the  action  of  morbid  poisons." 

Mr.  W.  states  "  that  the  sulphite  of  magnesia  in  the  solid  form  answers  well  for 
internal  administration.  It  contains  more  sulphurous  acid  than  other  sulphites, 
and  is  not  disagreeable.  The  sulphite  of  soda  is  disagreeal^le,  easily  decomposes, 
and  is  chiefly  useful  in  solution  for  lotions  or  enemas.  The  sulphites  of  potash 
and  ammonia  are  too  disagreeable  and  changeable  for  medical  use.  The  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  is  not  very  disagreeable  :  its  solubility  makes  it  convenient  for 
administration,  but  it  is  more  adapted  for  prophylactic  use  than  for  severe  cases, 
its  action  being  much  slower  than  that  of  the  sulphites,  as  it  must  be  converted 
into  a  nascent  sulphite  before  the  wished-for  effect  can  be  obtained. 

"Some  cases  of  septicaemia  in  which  I  have  given  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
having  been  already  brought  before  the  profession.  I  will  now  only  add  that  the 
effects  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  value,  well  worthy  of  a  general 
and  extended  trial.  But  I  trust  that  no  such  exaggerated  expectations  will  be 
entertained  of  its  value,  or  of  that  of  any  other  remedy,  as  could  possibly  lead 
any  one  to  neglect  those  leading  principles  of  sanitary  science  which  should 
govern  the  size  and  construction  of  our  hospitals,  or  those  lessons  recently 
taught  by  physiological  chemistry  which  confirm  those  sanitary  principles — 
which  teach  us  how  easily  our  patients  may  be  poisoned  by  any  want  of  that 
attention  which  should  always  secure  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  purity 
of  everything  surrounding  them — and  which  prove  that  a  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples and  a  practical  sui)ervision  of  details  must  be  combined  to  enable  us  to 
recognize,  avoid,  prevent,  or  counteract  the  (Javses  of  Exckssive  Mortamtv." 

These  views  are  eminently  worthy  of  attention,  and  as  tending  to  confirm 
the  influence  of  the  sulphites  on  the  system  we  will  refer  to  the  two  interest- 
ing cases  of  pya;mia  related  in  this  No.  (j).  8'J)  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Atlee.  and  the 
valual)le  chemical  researches  of  Mr.  Lea  on  the  transformation  of  alkaline  sul- 
phites in  the  human  system  (p.  84). 
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QUAETEELY    SUMMAEY 

OF   THE 

IMPROVEMENTS    AND    DISCOVERIES 

IN   THE 

MEDICAL    SCIENCES. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Red  Blood-Corpuscle. — Dr.  Beale  in  the  first  place  points 
out  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  different  crystallization  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  even  in  animals  nearly  allied,  confirming  their  inhe- 
rent specific  differences.  He  believes  that  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood- 
corpuscle  was  once  in  the  condition  of  living  germinal  matter,  having  particular 
specific  characters  from  different  existing  conditions  and  inherent  powers,  vital 
power.  The  colourless  corpuscles  and  the  colourless  nuclei  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles consist  of  matter  in  a  living  state.  The  various  shapes  of  blood-corpuscles 
are  due  to  their  consistence  and  movements,  and  the  action  of  fluids  and  gases 
upon  them;  they  are  not  structural  characteristics.  Dr.  Beale  disproves  the 
existence  of  a  cell-wall  to  a  red  blood-corpuscle  in  various  ways — that  they 
sometimes  change  form  without  pressure,  or  portions  are  detached  from  them 
as  if  they  were  of  a  treacly  consistence ;  that  similar  changes  may  be  produced 
by  a  gentle  heat — very  fine  threads  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  out  from  the  red  viscid 
matter;  that  if  frog's,  or  other  large  corpuscles  are  suddenly  compressed,  many 
will  be  subdivided  into  smaller  ones,  instantly  spherical,  without  appearance  of 
ruptured  cell-wall  or  escape  of  contents;  that  a  nucleus  may  pass  completely 
through  the  coloured  material;  and  finally,  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of 
the  guinea-pig  soon  break  up  into  very  small  rounded  portions,  which  show 
angles,  and  at  last  become  distinct  tetrahedral  crystals.  The  whole  of  the  soft, 
red,  viscid  matter  of  which  the  blood-corpuscle  was  composed,  became  crystalline. 
One  corpuscle  may  form  one  crystal,  or  one  large  crystal  may  be  formed  out  of 
several  corpuscles.  As  this  change  occurs  immediately  blood  is  drawn,  and 
seems  to  affect  the  youngest  corpuscle,  it  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
tendency  to  form  processes  which  germinal  matter  often  exhibits  when  station- 
ary. AVhen  water  is  added  to  blood-corpuscles  they  swell,  but  they  do  not  burst ; 
they  become  very  transparent,  and  doubtless  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fully  formed 
colouring  matter  is  dissolved  out ;  but  as  the  water  evaporates,  the  corpuscles 
again  assume  their  ordinary  characters,  many  being  only  paler  than  before.  .  . 
.  .  The  red  corpuscle  exists  first  as  a  very  small  spherical  mass  of  transparent 
colourless  germinal  matter,  which  continues  to  grow  for  a  time,  and  gradually 
undergoes  conversion  into  the  red  colouring  matter,  .fee. —  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Microscopical  Science,  1864. 

2.  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  in  the  Composition  of  the  Blood, 
induced  by  Inanition. — The  subjects  of  Dr.  Panum's  investigations  were  dogs, 
and  he  believes  that  he  has  proved  that  in  complete  inanition  no  essential  or 
remarkable  alteration  is  produced  either  in  the  proportion  of  blood  generally  to 
that  of  the  body,  or  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
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blood  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  corpuscles  and  fibrin)  to  one  another.  No  doubt 
the  absolute  quantity  of  blood  constantly  diminishes  durinor  the  profrress  of 
starvation,  but  it  certainly  does  not  diminish  in  a  greater  jiroportion  than  the 
■whole  mass  of  the  body,  and  the  diilerent  oi)inion  held  V)y  t'hossat  and  by  liidder 
and  Schmidt  is  due  to  the  incorrect  method  em))loyed  by  them  to  exhibit  these 
relations.  This  maintenance  of  the  normal  relative  proportions  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  the  blood  in  complete  inanition  receives  its  full  siunificance  when 
it  is  shown  that  it  still  exists,  thoufrh  the  animal  is  allowed  to  diink  at  will,  for 
it  follows  that  the  materials  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue  which  have 
been  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  as  well  as  oxvfren  and  the  products  of  disin- 
tejrration — carbonic  acid  and  urea — only  transiently  form  constituents  of  the 
blood  ;  with  deficient  supply,  the  formation  of  the  tissues,  the  so-called  pro- 
gressive metamorphosis  is  soon  arrested,  for  the  mass  of  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  blood  do  not,  to  any  extent  at  least,  undergo  alteration,  and  are  thus 
unable  to  furnish  directly  the  re(iaisite  material.  Consequently  the  blood,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  the  material  of  nutrition,  but  is  in  reality  only  a  means  of  transport 
for  nutrient  compounds — in  other  words,  an  organ  occupying  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  tissues  and  the  substances  absorbed  from  the  intestine. 
Hence,  also,  the  important  conclusion  may  be  deduced  that  neither  the  blood- 
corpuscles  nor  the  fibrin  is  the  true  or  essential  material  of  nutrition  ;  for  their 
quantity  in  relation  to  the  total  body-weight  does  not  diminish  in  the  proportion 
which  would  occur  if  they  were  consumed  as  pabulum  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant,  though  not  very  considerable, 
diminution  of  the  solid,  and  especially  of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the 
serum,  renders  it  very  probable  that  a  portion  of  these  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
material  really  consumed  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues. — Brit,  and  Fur.  Med.- 
Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1864,  from  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxix.,  1864. 

3.  Degeneration  and  Regeneration  of  Nerves. — M.  Vulpian  has  lately  dis- 
coursed on  this  very  interesting  subject  in  his  lectures  at  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  in  Paris.  The  physiological  property  of  motor  and  sensitive  nervous 
fibres  is  the  property  of  undergoing  certain  modifications  under  the  influence  of 
some  agent.  This  property  belongs  to  the  nerve-fibre,  independent  of  the  ner- 
vous centres.  "  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,"  says  M.  Vulpian.  "  that  the  origin 
of  this  property  of  the  nerve  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  nerve-fil)re  itself.  Our 
classical  works  tell  us  that  the  nerves  borrow  their  force  or  property  from  the 
nervous  centres;  but  this  is  a  complete  error.  If  a  motor  nerve  received  its 
properties  from  the  spinal  marrow,  it  ought  to  lose  them  when  cut ;  but  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind;  for,  when  the  peripheric  end  of  the  cut  nerve  is  excited, 
the  muscdes  contract;  and  more  than  this,  when  its  nerve-force  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  long  and  (;outinued  excitation,  it  recovers  its  force  under  repose. 
It  is  strange  that  this  sim))le  demonstration  has  not  convinced  every  one. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  attendiutr  the  disappearance  of  the  nerve-force, 
we  have  to  observe — 1.  The  duration  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  after  sec- 
tion ;     2.  The  mechanism  of  its  disappearance. 

In  1H;^8,  Muller  investigated  the  first  of  these  questions — the  duration  of  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve;  and  he  concluded  that  it  disappeared  after  some 
weeks.  In  1840,  Uunther  and  ychiin  made  similar  observations;  and  in  1841, 
M.  Longet  obtained  similar  results.  It  was  also  noted,  that  when,  after  section, 
the  nerve  had  lost  its  properties,  the  muscle  to  which  it  was  distril)ut('d  still 
preserved  its  power  of  contractility — showing  the  independence  of  muscular 
irritability.  Brown-S6(iuard  and  .Martin  .Magron  have  seen  musi-ular  irritability 
l;ist  longer  than  two  years  in  certain  animals,  although  every  trace  of  excita- 
bility had  disa])peared  in  the  nerve  which  had  been  cut  and  passed  into  the 
muscles.  Another  proof  of  the  fact  that  muscular  contractility  is  independent 
of  nervous  excitability  has  bt'en  given  by  .M.  Bernard.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  when  the  action  of  the  motor  nerves  over  the  muscles  is  absolutely  ar- 
rested, muscular  irritability,  contractility,  may  still  exist. 

The  (piestion  as  to  how  the  nerve  loses  its  properties  is  of  the  highest  inter- 
est, and  its  answer  will  give  us  a  key  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  })lienomena 
which  have  exercised  the  sagacity  of  physiologists. 
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The  force  or  property  of  the  nerve  disappears  as  a  consequence  of  alteration 
of  the  nerve-substance ;  but  this  alteration  is  not  appreciable  by  our  means  of 
investigation  until  the  nerve-force  has  completely  disappeared.  The  changes 
of  degeneration  which  go  on  in  the  cut  nerve  are  influenced  by  different  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  changes  go  on  more  rapidly  in  a  young  than  in  an  old  ani- 
mal. In  the  young,  the  complete  change  is  effected  in  about  two  months;  but 
in  an  old  animal,  not  before  six  or  seven  months.  The  species  of  animal  and 
season  of  the  year  also  modify  the  result. 

According  to  M.  Waller,  the  change  of  structure  of  the  nerve  is  due  to  inter- 
ference with  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-fibres.  The  spinal  marrow,  in  his  view, 
is  the  centre  of  nutrition  of  the  nerves — of  the  motor  nerves,  at  least;  so  that, 
when  the  nerve  is  cut,  its  nutrition  is  disturbed,  and  change  in  structure  re- 
sults. M.  AValler  cut  both  the  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve;  and  he  found  that 
change  of  structure  did  not  occur  in  both  of  the  so  cut  nerves.  In  the  an- 
terior root,  he  found  the  peripheric  end  alone  degenerated ;  and  in  the  posterior 
root,  the  central  end.  Hence  he  drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  sensitive  fibres 
have  for  their  nutritive  centre  the  ganglions  of  the  posterior  roots.  This  de- 
duction is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  posterior  root  was  ligatured 
beyond  the  ganglion,  the  outer  end — the  ))eripheric — was  altered  in  structure. 

On  the  same  basis  of  facts,  M.  t'hiff  has  made  many  interesting  researches 
concerning  recurrent  sensibility.  He  cut  the  anterior  root,  and  found,  as  Wal- 
ler had  done,  that  the  peripheric  nerve-fibres  were  changed,  and  that  the  cen- 
tral ones  remained  healthy.  But  he  also  found  that  some  of  the  fibres  in  the 
peripheric  cut  end  of  the  nerve  remained  sound  ;  and  that  some  in  the  central 
end  were  altered.  And  of  these  fibres,  those  which  remained  unchanged  in  the 
peripheric  end,  and  those  which  were  altered  in  the  central  end,  were  evidently 
fibres  emanating  from  the  posterior  root.  Hence  the  conclusion  that  recurrent 
sensibility  is  due  to  recurrent  nervous  fibres.  How  the  gray  substance  can 
have  a  nutritive  iuHuence  over  the  anterior  root,  and  the  ganglion  over  the  pos- 
terior root,  remains  to  be  shown ;  but  the  fact  appears  certain. 

In  this  way  Waller  has  discovered  an  e.xcellent  means  of  studying  the  dis- 
tribution of  nerves  l>y  alteration  of  their  fibres,  and  of  recognizing  in  a  mixed 
nerve  the  fibres  which  are  sensory,  and  those  which  are  motor.  To  this  method 
of  observation  Waller  has  given  the  name  of  "  new  anatomical  method." 

We  may,  indeed,  expect  great  results  from  this  '•  method"  of  observation. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  know  the  union  of  the  s])inal  accessory  with  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.  Well,  if  we  divide  the  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory,  wherever 
we  find  in  the  divisions  of  the  pneumogastric  altered  nerve-fibres,  we  may  safely 
say  that  they  are  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory.  If,  again,  we  wish  to  know 
whether  the  nervus  petrosus  is  a  branch  of  the  facial  or  of  the  fifth  pair  (through 
the  spheno-palatine  ganglion),  we  cut  the  facial  nerve,  and  examine  the  pet  runs 
nerve,  in  the  course  of  ten  to  fifteen  days.  AVe  then  find  in  it  a  mixture  of 
healthy  and  changed  nerve-fibres,  and  from  this  fact  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  petro.-<al  nerve  has  a  double  origin.  Again,  does  the  chorda  tympani 
go  to  the  tongue  ?  No  ;  because,  after  cutting  the  facial,  there  is  not  found  in 
the  lingual  a  single  fibre  changed,  beyond  the  fibres  the  submaxillary  ganglion 
furnishes  to  the  gland.  These  are  examples  of  the  value  which  this  new  method 
of  observation  renders  to  physiology  and  pathology. — Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Oct. 
8,  1864. 

4.  Existence  in  the  Human  Subject  of  Organs  Unprovided  loith  Nerves, 
Lymphatics,  or  Capillaries. — Prof.  Simpso.v,  of  Edinburgh,  in  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  3Ied.  Times  and  Gaz.  (Oct.  29,  18G4),  gives  an  account 
of  some  investigations  relative  to  the  structure  of  the  umbilical  cord  and 
placenta. 

The  following  are  his  general  conclusions  : — 

1.  The  volume  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  is 
formed  of  nucleated  cellular  tissue,  traversed  by  the  tubes  of  the  umbilical 
/  arteries  and  vein  and  their  numerous  placental  subdivisions ;  and  the  cord  and 
foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  are  covered  by  a  sheath  of  serous  or  seroid  mem- 
brane. 
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2.  Into  the  composition  of  these  parts  no  capillaries,  vasa  vasorum.  lym- 
phatics, nor  nerves  are  found  to  enter. 

3.  Hence,  in  human  anatomy,  we  have  these  organs,  forming  a  large  mass, 
weighing  on  an  average  about  two  pounds,  presenting  a  type  of  structure 
resembling  that  of  some  of  the  inferior  zoophytes.     And, 

4.  The  human  mother  and  her  child,  two  of  the  most  highly-organized  beings 
in  existence,  are  thus  temporarily  united  together,  during  the  intra-utcrine  life 
of  the  latter,  by  structures  of  the  lowest  zoological  type. 

5.  On  the  Relative  and  Special  Application  of  Fat  and  Sugar  as  Respira- 
tory Food. — Dr.  T.  Havden  read  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  before 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  late  meeting. 

Dr.  H.  stated  that  "  the  classification  of  food  under  the  two  heads  of '  calorifa- 
cient,'  or  heat-producing,  and  '  nutritive,'  or  tissue-forming,  is  now  universally 
admitted  by  physiologists.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one,  and  founded 
upon  the  cycle  of  changes  which  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  aliments  respect- 
ively undergo  in  the  construction,  growth,  and  disintegration  of  animal  bodies. 
Whilst,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  nutrient  or  nitrogenous  substances  are  all 
presented  by  nature's  (Ireat  Author  under  the  form  of  albumen,  or  the  allied 
substances,  gluten,  caseine,  or  fibrine,  and,  in  the  complex  process  of  digestion, 
after  undergoing  the  preparatory  change  of  conversion  in  the  stomach,  are 
directly  received  into  the  circulation.  Fat,  under  any  of  these  various  forms, 
never  so  enters,  being  transmitted  through  the  lacteal  system  of  vessels  and 
glands,  but,  after  admixture  with  the  lymph,  is  received  into  the  general  circula- 
tion, under  the  modified  form  of  an  emulsion.  The  salient  points  of  contrast 
thus  observable  in  the  constitution  of  fat  and  sugar,  as  well  as  the  remarkable 
divergence  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  their  digestion,  the  preparatory  processes 
to  which  they  are  respectively  subjected,  and  the  different  channels  by  which 
they  enter  the  circulation,  must  indicate  some  difference  in  the  mode  of  their 
application  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  they  are  both  destined,  the  mainte- 
nance of  animal  heat.  I  believe  these  two  substances  possess  different  values  as 
food  ;  that  they  undergo  different  transformations,  and  during  these  transforma- 
tions subserve  distinct  purposes  of  economy  ;  that  the  period  of  their  retention  in 
the  body  is  the  same;  that  they  are  not  mutually  convertible ;  but  that  ultimately 
they  pass  out  of  the  body  under  the  common  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and 
are  jointly  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal  heat.  In  the  physiological  state, 
oleaginous  alimentary  substances  are  always  in  the  first  instance  assimilated,  and 
occupy  cells,  whether  of  the  adipose  tissue  or  of  the  liver.  In  this  summary  1  do 
not  include  the  azotized  fat  of  the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  named  'cerebriue,' 
which  belongs  to  a  higher  order.  As  adipose  tissue,  fat  gives  rotundity  of  form  in 
moderate  proportion,  and  beauty  of  configuration  t  o  the  body ;  it  serves  as  a  soft  and 
elastic  nidus  for  delicate  organs,  as  the  eye  and  the  kidney,  and  in  relation  to  the 
former  assists  passively  by  its  compressibility  and  resiliency  in  accommodating 
the  organ  to  the  vision  of  objects  at  different  distances  under  the  combined  action 
of  the  recti  and  obliqui  muscles.  Finally,  fat,  as  adipose  tissue,  enveloping  the 
body,  as  it  were,  in  a  natural  mantle,  prevents  rapid  refrigeration,  in  virtue  of 
its  property  as  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that,  in  the  form 
of  deposited  fat,  oleaginous  food  serves  a  variety  of  sut)sidiary.  l)ut  still  useful 
purposes  in  the  animal  body,  independently  of  its  great  end  of  ministering  to  the 
supply  of  animal  heat.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  due 
performance  of  the  various  functions  of  the  body  that  the  vital  stimulus  of  heat 
be  maintained  at  the  physiological  standard  ;  certain  functions  are  termed  vital, 
because  the  suspension  of  them  beyond  a  very  brief  jteriod.  is  followed  by  death 
Such  are  respiration  and  the  circulation  of  tlie  blood,  to  select  such  a  familiar 
example.  In  the  instance  of  both  these  important  functions,  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  from  temporary  interruption  are  amply  provided 
against.  The  reserve  and  residual  air  in  the  hings  will  sustain  life,  or  rather 
render  it  possible  to  resuscitate  the  animal  for  several  minutes  after  res]»ira- 
tion  has  ceased,  whereas,  if  those  volumes  of  air  have  been  expelled  from  the 
lungs  by  a  heavier  fluid,  such  as  water,  immediate  death  ensues,  as  shown  by 
the  Committee  of  this  Association,  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  sus- 
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pended  respkation.  Interruption  to  the  supply  or  return  of  blond  through  one 
or  more  vessels  is  compensated  for  by  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circula- 
tion. In  a  similar  manner  provision  is  made,  in  the  fat  deposited  in  the  body, 
for  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat  during  a  certain  period,  under  circumstances 
/  of  total  deprivation  of  heat  producing  food  ;  but  before  deposited  fat  can  become 
available  for  this  purpose,  it  must  undergo  disintegration  or  disassimilation,  and 
be  reabsorbed  into  the  blood.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  denying  that  the 
adipose,  like  other  tissues  of  the  body,  is  constantly  undergoing  that  process  of 
gradual  molecular  destruction,  or  textural  change,  which  is  inseparable  from 
living  organized  substance,  and  constitutes  the  principal  condition  of  its  exist- 
ence. What  I  desire  to  convey  is.  that  fat,  being  an  assimilable  substance,  must 
be  always  in  the  first  instance  assimilated,  and  can,  under  no  circumstances,  be 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat  before  undergoing  the  twofold  pro- 
cess of  constructive  and  destructive  assimilation.  Amylosaccharine  substances 
are  immediately  and  directly  passed  off  from  the  blood,  and  are  never  assimi- 
lated in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term.  Of  the  starch  taken  in  as  food, 
however,  a  certain  proportion  escapes  the  converting  action  of  the  saliva,  and 
is  deposited  in  the  liver,  probably  in  the  hepatic  cells,  whence  it  is  drawn  to 
supply  heat  when  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  food  recently  taken  happens  to  be 
insufficient,  or  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  highly  refrigerating  influences." 
After  describing  some  experiments  of  his  own.  Dr.  Hayden  continued — "The 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  however,  from  the  observations  I  have  been 
able  to  make  up  to  the  present,  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  The  amount  of  fat 
deposited  in  the  body  is  regulated  by  the  absolute  and  relative  quantity  of 
oleaginous  and  saccharine  matter  in  the  food  taken  ;  both  substances  taken  in  a 
large  quantity  cause  excessive  deposits  of  fat.  If  the  fat  taken  be  in  defect, 
even  though  the  sugar  be  in  excess,  no  increase  in  the  deposit  of  fat  takes  place, 
but  rather  a  decrease,  obviously  in  consequence  of  ordinary  molecular  absorp- 
tion, to  which  the  adipose,  in  common  with  other  tissues,  is  subject,  not  being 
counterbalanced  by  assimilation.  If  the  fat  taken  be  in  excess,  whilst  the  sugar 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  respiratory  function,  still  the 
deposit  of  I'at  may  not  undergo  increase,  but  the  contrary,  apparently  because 
a  portion  of  that  already  deposited  must  undergo  reabsorption  into  the  blood 
for  the. purpose  of  supplying  heat.  Fat  is,  therefore,  as  a  heat-producing  sub- 
stance, only  supplemental  of  sugar,  which  is  the  ordinary  pabulum  of  respira- 
tion. Saliva,  like  gastric  juice,  is  secreted  in  quantity  strictly  proportioned  to 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  system,  and  quite  irrespectively  of  the  absolute 
quantity  of  food  taken :  a  certain  proportion  of  the  starch  of  the  food,  varying 
according  to  the  quantity  taken  and  the  necessity  of  respiration,  escapes  the 
converting  action  of  the  saliva,  and  is  stored  up  in  the  liver.  This  liver-starch 
is  being  taken  constantly  back  into  the  blood  to  supplement  the  respiratory 
elements  of  the  food,  and  in  the  blood  is  converted  into  sugar,  probably  next 
into  lactic,  and  finally  into  carbonic  acid.  Hence  the  presence  of  sugar, 
normally,  in  small  proportion,  in  the  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  hence, 
likewise,  its  presence  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  of  animals  fed  exclusively 
upon  meat,  in  whose  portal  blood  not  a  trace  of  sugar  is  discoverable." — Med. 
'Times  and  Gaz.,  Oct.  1,  1804. 

6.  Physiological  Effects  of  Tobacco. — Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  communicated 
to  the  Physiological  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science  the  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  physiological  effiicts  of  tobacco  on 
the  human  system.  Dr.  R.  is  himself  said  to  be  a  moderate  smoker,  and  he 
entered  upon  his  investigations  without  prejudice,  and  his  results  must  therefore 
be  received  with  the  greater  confidence. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  views : — 

"  1.  The  effects  that  result  from  smoking  are  due  to  diffi^rent  agents  imbibed 
by  the  smoker,  viz.,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  nicotine,  a  volatile  empyreumatic 
substance,  and  a  bitter  extract.  The  more  common  effects  are  traceable  to  the 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  ;  the  rarer  and  more  severe  to  the  nicotine,  the  empy- 
reumatic substance,  and  the  extract.  2.  The  effects  produced  are  very  transi- 
tory, the  poisons  finding  a  ready  exit  from  the  body.     3.  All  the  evils  of  smok- 
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iufr  are  functional  in  charactor,  and  no  confirmed  smoker  can  ever  be  said,  so 
lone  as  he  indulj^es  in  the  habit,  to  be  well ;  it  does  not  follow,  however,  that  he 
is  l)eooining'  the  subject  of  organic  and  fatal  disease  because  he  smokes.  4. 
t?mokin<r  produces  disturbances:  (a)  in  the  blood,  causing  undue  fluidity  and 
change  in  the  red  corpuscles  ;  (';)  on  the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  debility,  nausea, 
and  in  extreme  cases  sickness  ;  (c)  on  the  heart,  producing  debility  of  that 
organ  and  irregular  action  ;  {(I)  on  the  organs  of  sense,  causing  in  the  extreme 
degree  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye,  confusion  of  vision,  bright  lines, 
luminous  or  cobweb  specks,  and  long  retention  of  images  on  the  retina,  with 
other  and  analogous  symptoms  affecting  the  ear,  viz..  inability  clearly  to  define 
sounds,  and  the  annoyance  of  a  sharp  ringing  sound  like  a  whistle  or  a  bell ;  (e) 
on  the  brain,  suspending  the  waste  of  that  organ  and  oppressing  it  if  it  be  duly 
nourished,  but  soothing  it  if  it  be  exhausted;  (/)  on  the  nervous  filaments  and 
sympatlietic  or  organic  nerves,  leading  to  deficient  power  in  them,  and  to  over- 
secretion  in  those  surfaces- — glands — over  which  the  nerves  exert  a  controlling 
force;  ((/)  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  causing  enlaryement  and 
soreness  of  the  tonsils— smoker's  sore  throat — redness,  dryness,  and  occasional 
peeling  off  of  tlie  membrane,  and  either  unnatural  firmness  or  contraction  and 
sponginess  of  the  gums  ;  (/()  on  the  bronchial  surface  of  the  lungs  when  that  is 
alreaily  irritable,  sustaining  the  irritation,  and  increasing  the  cough.  5.  The 
statements  to  the  effect  that  tobacco  smoke  causes  specific  diseases,  such  as 
insanity,  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  apoplexy,  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
cancer  and  consumption,  and  chronic  bronchitis,  have  been  made  without  any 
sufficient  evidence  or  reference  to  facts  ;  all  such  statements  are  devoid  of  truth, 
and  can  never  accomplish  the  object  which  those  who  offer  them  have  in  view. 
(J.  As  the  human  body  is  maintained  alive  and  in  full  vigour  by  its  capacity, 
within  certain  well-defined  limits,  to  absorb  and  apply  oxygen ;  as  the  process 
of  oxidation  is  most  active  and  most  required  in  those  periods  of  life  when  the 
structures  of  the  body  are  attaining  their  full  development ;  and  as  tobacco 
smoke  possesses  the  power  of  arresting  such  oxidation,  the  habit  of  smoking  is 
most  deleterious  to  the  young,  causing  in  them  impairment  of  growth,  prema- 
ture manhood,  and  physical  degradation." — iMr.d.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Oct.  1,  1864. 
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7.  AvfhcJmt'vtic  Properties  of  Benzine. — Professor  Moslkr,  of  P>erlin.  has 
continued  his  researches  on  the  anthelmintic  properties  of  benzine,  which, 
according  to  him,  takes  the  first  rank  amongst  all  remedies  of  this  kind,  and  is 
tolerated  by  the  human  system  in  considerable  doses  without  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. T^arge  doses  of  benzine  kill  the  trichinae  of  tlie  intestines,  and  thus 
prevent  the  immigration  of  their  progeny  into  the  muscles.  Benzine  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  the  early  stage  of  trichinosis.  Pro- 
fessor Mosler  has  employed  benzine  largely  in  tlie  epidemic  of  that  disease 
which  raged  last  spring  in  Quedlinburg.  At  first  it  was  given  in  "  capsules 
g^'datineuses,"  l)ut  this  soon  proved  too  expensive  and  troublesome,  and  the 
following  formula  was  therefore  adopted: — li  15enzini,  .^ij;  succi  glycyrrh., 
mucilag.  gummi.  aral).,  aii  .^j  ;  a(|.  menth.^iv;  a  talilesjioonful  every  hour  or 
two  hours  (shake  the  bottle).  'I'his  prejv.iration  agreed  very  well  with  the 
jiatieuts.  Many  of  them  mentioned  that  tiioy  felt  much  better  after  it,  that  the 
muscular  pains  were  less  severe,  etc.  They  took  two  drachms  per  diem  for 
four  or  six  days  in  succession,  and  yet,  although  there  was  violent  fever,  no 
unpleasant  results  occurred  which  could  have  been  atlriliuted  to  the  meditine. 
It  seems  that  the  poisonous  effects  of  benzine  observed  in  the  first  experiments 
on  aninmls  were  partly  iluc  to  the  method  employed.  In  those  cases  benzine 
was  ])our('d  into  the  mouths  of  the  beasts,  and  i)art  reached  the  trachea  and  (he 
lungs,  after  which  fatal  pneumonia  set  in.  If,  (Ui  the  contrary,  the  benzine  was 
mixed  with  the  food,  the  animals  remained  in  good  health.     The  general  results 
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of  the  administration  of  benzine  in  the  epidemic  just  mentioned  will  soon  be 
published.  Professor  M osier  afterwards  experimented  on  four  pigs,  which  were 
fed  with  trichinous  rabbit's  flesh.  Pig  number  1  was  then  left  without  any 
medicine,  number  2  took  sulphite  of  soda,  3  and  4  took  benzine.  In  number  1 
severe  morbid  symptoms  set  in  about  a  fortnight  after  infection.  'J"he  animal 
became  much  emaciated  and  weak  on  its  legs,  the  eyes  were  dim,  the  voice 
exceedingly  hoarse,  and  it  often  screamed  with  pain.  The  pulse  was  fast,  the 
skin  very  hot,  the  thirst  considerable.  All  these  symptoms  were  entirely  want- 
ing in  Nos.  3  and  4,  which  had  eaten  the  same  quantity  of  trichinous  meat,  but 
had  been  treated  with  benzine  a  week  after  infection.  From  this  it  was  justly 
concluded  that  a  much  larger  number  of  trichina;  had  immigrated  into  the 
muscles  of  number  1  than  in  those  of  Nos.  3  and  4.  In  order  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain about  this  point,  twenty  days  after  infection  a  small  piece  of  the  pectoralis- 
major  muscle  was  excised  from  the  three  pigs,  and  a  quantity  weighing  one- 
twentieth  of  a  gramme  (less  than  a  grain)  was  found  to  contain  in  number  1 
about  257  trichin;ie,  while  in  number  3  there  were  9.'),  and  in  number  4  the  same 
number.  The  worms  were  counted  over  several  times  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes, 
which  proved  very  trifling.  The  morbid  symptoms  went  on  increasing  in  num- 
ber 1  until  three  weeks  after  infection,  when  Professor  Hosier  thought  of  trying 
whether,  by  the  administration  of  benzine  in  that  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder, 
benefit  might  still  be  obtained.  After  the  first  dose  had  been  given  the  severity 
of  the  disorder  did  no  longer  increase,  and  after  a  few  others  there  was  more 
appetite  and  less  heaviness.  The  animal  took  altogether  four  ounces  of  benzine 
within  twenty  days  without  any  bad  results.  After  that  time  most  of  the 
morbid  symptoms  had  disiippeared.  A  piece  of  flesh  was  now  excised  for 
ascertaining  whether  there  had  been  any  effect  on  the  trichinai  in  the  muscles, 
but  they  were  found  to  l)e  still  living,  and  even  larger  doses  of  benzine,  which 
were  subsefiuently  given,  killed  only  a  few  of  them. 

Pig  numl)er  2  was  fed  with  the  same  (piantity  of  trichinous  rabbit  flesh  as 
number  1,  l)ut  from  the  seventh  day  it  took  daily  half  an  ounce  of  suljihite  of 
soda  with  the  food  for  some  time.  Copious  diarrhtt'a  ensued,  but  no  intestinal 
trichin;e  could  be  found  in  the  feces,  so  that  it  would  apjjoar  that  ordinary 
purgatives  have  no  action  on  intestinal  trichimc.  The  symptoms  of  trichinosis 
were  well-marked  in  this  animal. 

Pig  number  3  was  fed  with  trichinous  meat  as  before,  and  had  no  medicine 
for  eight  days,  in  order  that  the  use  of  benzine  might  only  be  commenced  at  a 
time  when  it  is  possible,  in  certain  cases,  to  diagnose  trichinosis  in  man.  After 
the  first  dose  of  benzine  the  animal  passed  sixteen  ascarides,  a  fresh  proof  for 
the  anthelmintic  properties  of  the  drug.  No  morbid  symptoms  appeared,  from 
which  it  was  concluded  that  benzine  had  killed,  if  not  all.  at  least  a  large  num- 
ber of  intestinal  trichin.e.  This  supposition  was  confirmed  by  the  examination 
of  a  piece  of  flesh  excised  from  rhe  pectoral  muscle,  and  in  which  the  number 
of  trichin;c  found  was,  as  has  been  stated,  considerably  less  than  in  pigs  numbeis 
1  and  2.  The  animal  continued  to  take  two  drachms  of  benzine  per  diem  for 
some  time,  and  did  exceedingly  well. 

Pig  number  4  was  treated  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  never  fell  ill  at  all. 
Benzine  agreed  so  well  with  it  that  it  grew  very  much,  taking  at  one  time  two 
ounces  of  that  drug  per  diem  for  five  days  consecutively.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  a  cautious  administration  of  Ijenzine  in  man  cannot  be  hurtful. 
Professor  Hosier  is  at  present  experimenting  upon  the  action  of  benzine  on 
tapeworm,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  boon  if  he  were  to  give  us  a  certain 
remedy  for  this  troublesome  parasite  which  so  frequently  baffles  all  our  well- 
meant  and  energetic  therapeutical  efforts. — Med.  Ti.mea  and  Gaz ,  Oct.  22, 
1864. 

8.  Bromide  of  Potassium  as  a  Sedative. — Dr.  A.  Gubler,  physician  to  the 
Beaujon  Hospital,  has  beeii  investigating,  by  experiment  and  clinical  observa- 
tion, the  action  of  bromide  of  potassium.  He  has  given  it  in  laryngeal  and 
bronchial  affections,  in  oesophageal  spasm,  in  hysteric  and  spasmodic  cough,  in 
chorea  and  other  nervous  disorders,  and  in  heart  disease;  and  sums  up  his  me- 
moir with  the  following  conclusions. 
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Brotnino,  in  combination  as  a  salt,  is  not  only  an  auaplirodisiac.  or  an  anaes- 
thetic to  tilt'  throat ;  it  is  a  powerful  general  sedative.  Bromide  of  potassium 
has  penerally  been  preferred  ;  but  the  preference  .should  probal)ly  be  given  to 
bromide  of  sodium,  on  account  of  the  greater  tolerance,  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
system,  of  soda-salts,  whicli  enter  in  large  proportion  into  the  composition  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  liromide  of  potassium,  in  average  daily  quantities  of 
about  thirty-five  grains,  in  two  or  three  doses,  in  some  mucilage  or  sugared 
water,  produces  a  marked  sedative  effect  on  the  sensory  and  motor  nervous 
system  and  on  the  circulation.  As  an  an;csthetic,  it  acts  more  on  the  internal 
than  on  the  external  integuments,  and  especially  on  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces, 
the  pharynx,  and  the  genito-urinary  passages.  'I'he  action,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined til  these  parts,  but  extends  into  the  ueighl)Ouring  regions  ;  especially  the 
(jeso]iliagus,  larynx,  and  air-tul>es.  By  this  action,  painful  dysphagia,  oesopha- 
geal contractions,  and  s])asmiidic  cough,  are  calmed.  Bromide  of  potassium  acts 
equally  on  the  nervous  centres,  as  a  contrastimulant.  It  relieves  congestive 
headache,  prevents  or  moderates  convulsions,  diminishes  the  excito-motor  action 
of  tiie  cord,  and  relaxes  tetanic  contractions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  restrains 
retiex  action.  Under  the  iutiuence  of  the  alkaline  bromide,  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  moderated  and  rendered  slow,  turgescence  of  the  ca])illaries  is  dimi- 
nished, and  fever  is  abated.  Diuresis,  if  it  have  not  already  existed,  appears  on 
the  cessation  of  febrile  excitement.  Perspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  arrested  ; 
and  the  formation  of  pus  and  mucus  is  diminished.  The  symptoms  of  bromium 
are  almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  of  iodism ;  hence  bromine  may  be 
regarded  and  used  as  an  antidote  to  iodine. — British  Medical  Journ.,  Sept.  IT, 
from  Bull.  G6n.  de  Th^rap.,  July  15  and  30,  1864. 

9.  Alkaloids  of  Peruvian  Bark. — Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  invites  increased 
attention  {Medical  Mirror.  Sept.  1864)  to  the  specific  therapeutic  effects  of 
the  several  alkaloids  contained  in  the  Cinchontc.  He  has  been  occupied  for 
more  than  thirty  years  in  the  extraction  of  quinia  and  other  products  of  these 
barks,  and  has  largely  exhibited  the  cheaper  products  with  satisfactory  results. 
]t  is  a  great  desideratum  to  obtain  a  cheaper  remedy  than  (|uinia,  and  one  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  Ije  sufiiciently  powerful  to  be  relied  cm.  Mr.  H.  is  now 
with  this  view  employing  the  commercial  muriate  of  cinclioninc.  and  has  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  eificacy,  and  though  required  in  larger  doses  than  the  sul- 
phate of  quinia,  it  is  still  cheaper. 

"  Cinchunidine  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  cinchonine)  is,"  says  Mr. 
H.,  "  an  alkaloid  which  experience  has  led  nie  to  value  highly.  1  have  treated 
successfully  with  this  alone  the  most  fatal  forms  of  intermittent  fever  occurring 
in  this  country,  called  in  some  districts  'the  dead  ague,'  in  which  the  external 
exacerbations  of  fever  subside,  but  the  spleen  enlarges,  and  dropsy  and  death 
supervene.  I  may  also  mention  that  this  must  have  been  the  alkaloid  which 
cured  the  Countess  of  Ciiichon,  since  the  Cinchona  chahuan/Kera,  to  which 
(by  tradition)  her  cure  is  ascribed,  is  specially  rich  in  this  product.  Moreover, 
the  cases  of  intermittent  fever  reported  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  as  successfully  treated  by  quinidine,  were  really  treated  by  aiii- 
chonidine.  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown.'  The  re(d  relationship  of  cinchonidinc 
is  to  quiiiine.  and  n<jt  to  cmchoiiine.  as  its  name  unfortunately  imjilies.  I  am 
much  inclined  to  believe  that  cinchonidinc  ])roduces  less  cerebral  disturbance 
than  (piinine,  and  the  late  l»r.  lioyle  (of  East  Indian  celeltrity),  who,  at  ray 
re(|uest,  tried  several  experiments  with  it,  concurred  with  me  in  this  opinion. 
If  this  should  prove  to  l)e  the  fact,  it  would  surely  be  a  very  important  one  for 
the  interests  of  humanity. 

"  (Quinidine  has,  ])robably,  some  peculiarity  in  its  action  on  the  system;  but 
this  has  to  be  ascertained.  It  is  important  that  it  shouM  be  understood  that 
the  (so-called)  quinidine  of  commerce  is  more  ottcn  wholly  or  in  part  cincho- 
nidinc. 

•* .(4 r?V-?'He  has  given  such  discouraging  results  in  my  hands,  that  I  have  not 
ventured  to  employ  it.     I    have  been  led  to  susjjcct  emetic  (jualities  in   the 


'  See  my  "  Quinologia"  under  the  head  of  Cinchona  Chahuarguera. 
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accompanying  yellow  colouriug-  matter.  Tbe  importance  of  investigation  of 
this  alkaloid  will  appear  in  the  following  observations.     *     *     * 

"In  the  'Crown  barks'  generally  cinchonidine  may  be  regarded  as  predomi- 
nating, though  in  one  sort  (the  Amarilla  del  Rey),  quinine  is  found  in  consider- 
able quantity.  In  the  '  Gray  barks,'  cinchonine  is  the  prevailing  element.  In 
the  red  barks,  quinine,  cinchonidine,  and  cinchonine  form  a  triply  compound 
agency.  In  the  Calisaya  (which  is  emploj'ed,  in  part,  for  tinctures  and  decoc- 
tions), quinine  is  the  ruling  power.  In  addition  to  these  serviceable  barks, 
there  is  also  a  large  importation  of  barks  called  Peruvian,  which  are  utterly  un- 
serviceable, and  which  nevertheless  pass  into  medical  practice.  I  have  shown 
that,  after  the  time  of  Dr.  Saunders,  the  spurious  quina  nova  took  the  place  of 
the  genuine  red  bark,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  fevers  had  increased  in 
their  severity,  or  else  that  the  red  bark  was  an  inferior  remedy.  There  has 
been  more  than  a  little  of  this  imported  even  of  late  years.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  Peruvian  bark  in  which  the  only  alkaloid  is  aricine,  and  yet  these  are 
rather  in  favour,  and  command  good  prices.  I  confess  I  pity  the  unfortunate 
consumers. 

"It  cannot  surely  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  patient 
is  absorbing  quinine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  quinidine,  or  aricine,  from  the 
Peruvian  barks,  to  which  he  is  to  trust  for  convalescence ;  or  whether  the 
quinovic  acid  be  the  alone  bitter  principle  which  he  receives  to  promote  his 
recovery,  as  will  be  the  case  if  the  bark  (quina  nova  for  instance)  be  that  of  a 
Ladenbergia  instead  of  that  of  a  Cinchona. 

•'  To  cut  this  knot,  some  propose  to  give  only  known  preparations,  such  as 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine :  but  then  again  it  is  said,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  the  effect  of  the  bark  itself  is  somewhat  different  and,  perhaps,  better  if  the 
patient  be  so  happy  as  to  meet  with  the  kind  of  bark  which  suits  him.  But 
then  who  is  to  secure  this  auspicious  result? 

■•  In  treating  intermittent  fever,  experience  has  led  me  to  find  the  truth  of  what 
Briquet  shows,  that  it  is  best  to  trust  to  the  alkaloid  alone,  and  to  strike  a 
blow  with  a  sufiBcieut  quantity  of  this  in  order  to  arrest  the  disease.  I  do  not, 
however,  advocate  giving  at  a  single  dose  more  than,  say,  five  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  or  an  equivalent  of  the  other  alkaloids,  and  this  repeated  three  times 
in  twenty-four  hours.  In  seeking  to  restore  the  normal  state  of  the  constitution 
after  the  fever  is  arrested,  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  is  very  useful ;  and 
unless  some  such  treatment  is  pursued,  the  ague  is  very  apt  to  recur,  as  1  have 
known  to  happen  through  a  simple  shock  to  the  nervous  system;  but,  if  the 
plan  I  have  described  be  followed,  there  is  no  variety  of  this  Protean  malady 
(including  what  is  called  'Brow  Ague,'  and  other  singular  affections),  which  I 
have  not  found  yield  to  the  treatment.  The  remedy  is  so  sovereign,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  physician  ought  not  to  fail  in  arresting  the  paroxysms  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  this,  if  expense  be  an  object,  even  without  the  exhibition  of 
quinine." 


MEDICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  AND  PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE. 

10.  Defects  of  Expression  [by  tvords,  ivriting,  signs)  &,'C.,  in  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System. — M.  Broca  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  faculty  of 
speech  resides  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  not  in  the  right.  The  evidence 
on  which  he  bases  this  conclusion  is  supplied  by  autopsies.  Recently,  Dr. 
HuGHLixGs  Jacksox  has  brought  forward  clinical  evidence  which  points  in  the 
same  direction.  He  has  seen  about  seventy  cases  of  loss  or  defect  of  speech 
with  hemiplegia,  and  in  all  but  one  the  hemiplegia  was  on  the  right  side,  indi- 
cating, of  course,  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  This  is  certainly  strange ; 
and  the  fact  that  his  investigations  were  quite  independent  of  although  subse- 
quent to  those  of  M.  Broca  renders  it  more  striking.     Dr.  Jackson,  however, 
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merely  states  the  clinical  facts,  and  hesitates  to  adopt  the  conclusion  to  which 
thoy  seem  to  point. 

Many  words  have  recently  been  coined  to  express  the  defects  of  speech  met 
witli  in  practice.  As.  however,  they  are  more  oi'ten  defects  of  expression  pene- 
rally  than  of  speech  alone,  and  ajrain,  as  these  defects  vary  most  widely  in 
defjree,  there  is  a  risk  that  attempts  at  precision  in  names  miffht  confuse  rather 
than  help  incjuiry.  Dr.  Jackson  thinks  that  no  single  work  can  define  defects 
which  differ  so  widely  from  one  another.  'I'he  important  point  in  practice,  for 
pur])oses  of  diaunosis,  is  to  determine  their  clinical  association.  Now  Dr. 
.lackson  finds  that  defects  of  lang-uaf^'C.  whether  jreneral  or  particular — in  the 
widest  or  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word  (excluding,  of  course,  inal)ility  to 
talk  from  loss  of  power  in  the  machinery  of  articulation,  i.  p..  lips.  ton<rue, 
«tc.,  and  incoherence) — atrree  in  this,  that  they  are  found  with  hemiplegia  on 
the  ri<;lit  side,  and  not  with  hemijileL'-ia  on  the  left.  To  this  rule,  however,  he 
has  recorded  three  exceptions,  one  of  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  This 
mutu;d  ajrreemeut  of  the  symptoms  must  be  kept  as  carefully  in  view  as  their 
individual  differences.  Thus,  if  as  at  one  extreme,  a  patient  cannot  utter  or  write 
a  word,  and  if,  Ijesides,  he  cannot  make  a  sign  by  way  of  reply  (loss  of  the  gen- 
eral faculty  of  language) ;  or  if,  as  at  the  other  extreme,  he  has  simply  a  diflK- 
culty  in  uttering  words  (defect  of  articulate  language),  the  clinical  associations 
are  just  the  same.  But  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  differences 
in  the  symptoms,  great  as  they  are,  are  but  divergences  in  different  directions 
and  to  varying  extents  from  one  common  point.  For  although  merely  defective 
utterance  may.  in  a  given  case,  be  the  sole  marked  feature  of  loss  of  language, 
and  though  the  ])atient  may  be  able  to  write  and  make  signs,  yet  it  will  be  found 
that  he  does  so  badly,  and  with  very  great  difficulty.  In  nearly  all  cases,  then, 
the  fjtneral  faculty  of  language  is  somewhat  impaired,  although  in  some  it  is 
shown  nearly  altogether  by  defect  of  articulate  language,  and  but  slightly  by 
defect  of  other  modes  of  language,  as  by  signs,  writing,  itc.  Recently  Dr. 
Jackson  has  ado))ted  the  simpler  word  "expression,"  in  preference  to  "speech" 
or  "language."  It  defines  less,  and  yet  covers  more.  And  if  it  is  not.  from 
its  loo.seness,  of  any  value  as  a  scientific  definition  in  psychology  (although  the 
real  central  thing  in  all  kinds  of  language  is  to  cj'prcs.s  intellectual  propositions), 
yet  it  may  be  safely  nsed  as  a  term  in  clinical  investigation.  In  each  case, 
however,  the  defect  ought  to  be  described  as  it  affects  language  by  words,  by 
writing,  and  by  signs.  The  general  use  of  the  word  "expression"  is  then  simply 
provisional,  and  will  not  prevent  our  seeking  more  definite  terms  for  its  varieties 
when  we  have  more  clearly  learned  the  real  nature  and  relations  of  the  (at 
present)  rather  complex  defects  it  is  made  to  include. 

In  many  of  these  cases  of  defective  power  of  expression,  with  hemiplegia  on 
the  right  side,  there  is  valvular  disease  of  the  heart;  and  this,  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, leads  to  the  diagnosis  of  embolism  of  tlie  left  middle  cerebral  artery. 
The  damage  to  the  nervous  system,  therefore,  is  not  limited  to  any  known  lo- 
cation of  function,  liut  is  in  the  region  supplied  by  a  Idoodvessel.  Dr.  Jackson 
imagines  that  in  some  cases  fewer,  and  in  others  more,  of  the  branches  of  the 
middle  cerei)ral  artery  are  plugged;  and  thus  from  different  "(juantities"  of 
brain  damage  we  have  different  degiees  of  loss  of  the  power  of  expression.  In 
some,  the  sujjply  of  blood  is  cut  off  from  so  large  a  cpiantity  of  iiraiu  round  about 
the  highest  ])art  of  the  motor  tract,  the  corpus  striatum — the  point  of  emission 
of  orders  of  the  "will"  to  the  muscles — that  the  patient  seems  to  have  lost  the 
))ower  of  intellectual  ex])ression  altogether.  in  others  so  small  a  part  is 
damaged  that  lie  has  little  more  than  a  dilfuidty  in  the  executive  of  articu- 
lation—/. ('.,  in  getting  out  his  words. 

It  is  impossii)le  to  think  on  this  suliject.  which  bears  so  closely  on  the  question 
of  tlu'  duality  of  the  brain,  without  wondering  how  it  is  that  we  meet  with  no 
similar  or  corresponding  defects  from  disease  of  the  richt  hemispiiere.  or  (to 
jiut  it  more  carefully)  with  liemii)lt'gia  on  the  left.  In  no  case  of  hemiplegia 
on  tlic  left,  Intwever  produced.  Dr.  .Jackson  says,  has  he  lieen  able  to  tiiid  any 
dclinite  nu-ntal  defect—/,  v.,  any  so  definite  as  loss  of  .speech.  l>ut  it  is  not  a 
little  .lingular  that  he  has  noted*  that  when  amaurosis  (/.  c.  the  ordinary  form  of 
cereliral  amaurosis)  occurs  with  hemiplegia,  or  unilateral  convulsion,  the  left  is 
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the  side  generally  affected.  Without  attaching  much  importance  to  these  facts 
as  facts,  they  may  be  of  use  to  suggest  some  method  in  the  study  of  the  mental 
defects  which  occur  with  disease  of  the  cerebrum.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  at  present  the  evidence  points  most  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
faculty  of  expression  resides  in  the  left  and  not  in  the  right  hemisphere;  for  it 
must  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  negative  evidence  that  damage 
of  the  brain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  right  corpus  striatum  does  not  produce 
loss  of  speech  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  M.  Broca  believes  that  the  faculty  of 
articulate  language  has  its  seat  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  third  left  frontal 
convolution,  which  convolution  is  near  to  the  corpus  striatum. 

In  one  case  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Jackson  found  that  the 
part  on  the  right,  corresponding  to  M.  Broca's  convolution  on  the  left,  was 
destroyed,  and  besides  that  the  hemisphere  generally  was  much  softened.  The 
patient  could  talk  perfectly  until  his  death.  He  had  double  amaurosis  and 
hemiplegia  on  the  left  side.  Now.  amaurosis  is  due  to  disease  of  a  highly  spe- 
cialized nerve  of  sensation,  whilst  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
defect  of  articulate  language,  which  M.  Broca  calls  aphemia,  is  a  kind  of  ataxy 
of  articulation,  and,  therefore,  a  disorder  of  motion.  Again,  the  contrast  may 
be  made  more  general.  .Sight  is  a  department  of  general  perception,  whilst 
articulate  language  is  a  department  of  general  expression.  If,  then,  it  should 
be  proved  by  wider  evidence  that  the  faculty  of  expression  resides  in  one  hemi- 
sphere, there  is  no  absurdity  in  raising  the  question,  as  to  whether  perception — 
its  corresponding  opposite^may  not  be  seated  in  the  other.  In  but  two  cases 
has  Dr.  Jackson  found  both  amaurosis  and  defect  of  s])eech  together,  and  in 
those  two,  the  left  and  right  side  of  the  body  had  been  alternately  paralyzed. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  prominently  stated,  that  physicians  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  subject.  Some  eminent  men  state  that 
they  meet  with  defects  of  speech  with  hemiplegia  on  the  left  as  often  as  with 
hemiplegia  on  the  right. 

Of  course  no  progress  can  be  made  if  such  defects  as  difficulty  of  talking  from 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  aphonia  from  disease  of  the  larynx  or  its  nerves,  itc, 
are  confounded  with  defects  of  expression.  There  is  a  case  now  in  the  West- 
minster Hospital,  under  the  care  of  l>r.  Gil)b.  which  shows  well  the  danger 
there  might  be  from  using  terms  carelessly.  This  is  the  case  of  a  young  woman, 
who,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  can  scarcely  "  talk,"  and  she  has  hemi- 
pk>gia  on  the  left  side.  Yet  she  can  .say  anything,  and  articulates  well.  The 
fact  is,  as  Dr.  Gibb  remarked,  it  is  voire  that  she  has  lost,  articulation  (of  course 
in  a  whisper)  and  power  of  expression  of  ideas  remaining  good.  Dr.  Gibb  has 
examined  the  patient's  larynx  by  the  laryngoscope,  and  finds  it  healthy.  He 
considers  that  both  the  aphonia  and  the  hemiplegia  are  hysterical. 

There  is  nearly  equal  risk,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  incoherence  of  delirium, 
&c.  might  be  put  down  as  defect  of  speech.  It  will,  therefore,  in  discussing  the 
question  as  to  the  side  affected,  be  best  to  choose  well-marked  and  chronic 
cases.  Of  course  all  varieties  should  receive  attention ;  but  there  is  a  practical 
convenience  in  studying  the  subject  in  chronic  and  striking  cases  first.  For 
instance,  a  case,  lately  in  Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Barlow  is  well 
marked ;  and  if  a  few  cases  like  it,  except  that  the  hemiplegia  was  on  the  left, 
were  recorded,  they  would  be  powerful  arguments  against  the  views  of  M.  Broca. 
In  cases  of  injury  to  the  head  much  valuable  information  might  be  obtained, 
frequently  autopsical  as  well  as  clinical.  Dr.  Jackson  has  now  under  his  care, 
a  patient  who  has  lost  several  square  incites  of  bone  on  the  right  side  of  his 
head.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  patient  has  disease  of  the  brain  also  in  the 
same  position,  as  he  has  hemiplegia  on  the  left  side.  His  speech  is  perfect,  but 
he  has  double  amaurosis.  In  two  other  cases  of  hemiplegia  from  injury  to  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  the  hemiplegia  was  on  the  right  side,  and  in  each  of  those 
cases  speech  had  been  lost  for  some  months  after  the  accident,  but  sight  was 
unaffected. — Lancet,  Nov.  26,  18G4. 

11.  Neio  Researches  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Blood. — In  a  communication 
made  to  the  British  Medical  Association  at  its  last  meeting  Dr.  B,  W.  Richard- 
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SOX  relalcd  a  number  of  inquiries  which  he  had  conducted  on  the  pathology  of 
the  bUiod.     ile  referred  specially  to  four  points  : — 

1.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  in  relation  to  disease. 

2.  Fibrinous  deposition  in  the  heart. 

3.  The  balance  between  the  column  of  l)loodin  the  lungs  and  the  column  of  air. 

4.  Asphyxia  commencing  in  the  blood. 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects  the  author  described  experiments  which  went  to 
prove  that  the  exudation  of  albumen  from  blood  in  a  shut  sac,  such  as  the  peri- 
toneum, was  sullicient.  under  certain  conditions,  to  cause  exudation  of  fluid  from 
blood  and  dropsy,  quite  independently  of  inflammation.  Next  he  dwelt  on  the 
effects  resulting  from  increasing  the  S])ecific  gravity  of  blood  by  adding  to  it 
crystalloids  such  as  saline  sulistances  and  sugars,  or  bodies  that  act  like  crys- 
talloids, specially  alcohol.  It  was  maintained  that  cataract  arises  from  increased 
specific  gravity  of  blood,  and  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  purely  a  physical 
change  produced  from  a  similar  modification  of  blood. 

On  the  second  head.  Dr.  Richardson  dwelt  on  some  new  points  bearing  upon 
the  separation  and  deposition  of  tibriu  in  the  heart  after  surgical  operations, 
and  especially  after  ovariotomy. 

On  the  third  head,  he  treated  on  the  l)alance  of  the  circulation  and  the  respi- 
ration, showing  that  such  balance  in  health  was  precisely  equal.  He  detailed 
various  experiments  also  in  which,  in  animals,  emphysema  of  the  lungs  resulted 
immediately,  whenever  the  current  of  blood  was  arrested  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  other  experiments  in  which  congestion  of  the  lungs  immediately 
followed  the  arrest  in  the  currents  of  air  through  the  trachea.  The  relation  of 
these  experiments  to  disease  was  then  explained  and  illustrated. 

On  the  last  head,  Dr.  Richardson  maintained  that  there  was  only  one  mode  of 
death — viz.,  by  arrest  in  the  process  of  oxidation  of  blood.  He  proceeded  to 
point  out  that  it  was  wrong  to  confine  the  term  "  asphyxia"  to  mere  fault  in 
respiration,  inasmuch  as  there  are  diseased  conditions  in  which,  the  breathing 
being  normal,  the  patient  sinks  for  the  sole  and  simple  reason  that  the  blood 
will  not  take  in  the  oxygen  that  is  brought  to  it.  In  such  cases  the  blood  is 
charged  with  compounds  which  by  their  presence  prevent  oxygenation,  precisely 
as  antiseptics  prevent  that  process  out  of  the  body.  In  typhus.  Dr.  Richardson 
said  this  was  the  common  mode  of  death,  and  he  called  it  asphyxia  commencing 
in  the  blood.— i/etZ.  T.  ^-  Gaz.,  Aug.  20th,  18C4. 

12.  Diphtheria. — Mr.  John  Bridger,  of  Cottcnhara,  communicated  to  the 
British  Medical  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  August  last,  an  account  of  an 
epidemic  diphtheria  which  had  prevailed  under  his  observation  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  years.  Upwards  of  three  thousand  cases  fell  under  his  care.  The 
disease  was  more  acute  at  the  commencement  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
sequela;  were  often  very  serious,  viz.,  pleurisy,  pleuro-pneumonia,  endocarditis, 
peritonitis,  croup,  paralysis,  &c.  Erysipelas  frequently  followed,  he  states; 
"Sometimes  commencing  at  the  nostrils,  and  spreading  over  the  face  and  head  ; 
sometimes  from  one  or  both  ears,  and  spreading  over  the  head  and  face;  in  a 
few  cases  from  the  anus,  umbilicus,  penis,  or  vagina,  and  extending  slowly  over 
the  whole  body  and  lower  extremities.  In  the  three  last  mentioned  points  of 
commencement  it  has  occurred  in  infants,  who  took  the  disease  from  their 
mothers,  and  showed  signs  of  it,  either  at  birth,  or  within  a  few  days. 

"  Women  who  have  the  disease  previously  to  or  during  |)regnan(y,  have  their 
condition  modified  by  it.  In  some  it  produces  abortion;  in  some,  premature 
confinement;  and  in  others,  hemorrhage  or  lingering  labour;  whilst  in  all  puer- 
peral women,  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  six  weeks  after  delivery,  and  occur- 
ring every  few  days,  there  is  a  discharge  of  shreddy  membranous  or  glairy  matter 
like  uneoagulated  white  of  egg.  'J'his  has  taken  ])lace  in  fifty-two  cases;  my 
attention  being  generally  called  to  it  by  the  ])atient  or  nurse  as  something  un- 
usual. The  children  l)orn  of  parents  affected  with  di])htheria  invariably  show 
signs  of  it  soon  after  birth.  If  you  look  into  their  throats,  you  see  the  tonsils, 
uvula,  and  soft  palate  swollen  and  red,  ])erhaps  slightly  (edematous,  producing 
slight  hoarseness  and  cough.  'I'his  may  go  on  for  some  days,  or  even  weeks, 
the  child  seeming  neither  well  nor  ill;  when  all  at  once  it  is  taken  worse,  screams 
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out  with  pain,  and  dies  in  a  few  minutes.  Whenever  I  have  been  able  to  exa- 
mine the  body,  I  have  found  that  death  has  been  caused  by  effusion  into  the 
pericardium.  Altogether,  out  of  this  number  of  cases  where  diphtheria  has 
been  the  primary  cause,  there  have  been  seventy-five  deaths ;  twelve  were  com- 
plicated with  scarlet  fever;  nine  with  measles;  one  with  confinement  and  scarlet 
fever  together;  one  with  confinement  alone  (primipara)." 

Mr.  Bridger  made  twenty-four  pos^mor/'cm  examinations,  and  he  particularly 
calls  attention  to  a  condition  not  hitherto  noticed  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  of  the  heart  observed  by  him  in  all  these  cases.  This  is  a  "  roughened, 
reddened,  thickened  appearance  of  the  valve,  as  if  by  interstitial  deposit,  situated 
midway  between  the  insertion  around  the  ventricular  opening  and  its  attachment 
to  the  chordae  tendinea3;*one  or  both  valves  being  affected,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  case,  and  the  time  elapsing  between  the  symptoms  of 
heart  affection  and  death. 

"The  symptoms  denoting  this  affection  of  the  heart  may  come  on  early  or 
late;  generally  late,  several  cases  having  occurred  where,  to  all  appearances, 
the  patient  has  been  well.  It  is  ushered  in  and  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  :  an  anxious  countenance ;  hurried  respiration ;  a  rapid  pulse, 
from  120  to  170 ;  tenderness  over  the  prajcordial  region ;  scarcely  any  pain, 
excepting  on  pressure.  In  four  cases  there  was  a  slight  murmur  at  the  apex  of 
the  heart ;  in  two  of  these  it  subsided  in  a  week,  in  one  remained  permanent  for 
some  months,  and  one  case  is  now  under  treatment.  The  duration  of  the  urgent 
symptoms  varies  from  three  to  seven  days. 

'  '•  I  have  not  noted  the  exact  number  of  cases  in  which  the  heart  has  been  so 
affected,  but  can  say  in  at  least  a  hundred ;  and  in  some  the  affection  came  on 
so  severely,  that  the  symptoms  were  more  like  collapse,  Mith  cold,  clammy  per- 
spirations, and  requiring  the  immediate  administration  of  diffusible  stimulants, 
very  frequently  repeated,  every  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes.  I  also  apply 
flying  sinapisms  more  or  less  fre(|uently.  as  required ;  repeating  them  at  least 
twice  daily,  until  the  pulse  subsides,  and  the  tenderness  on  pressure  has  gone 
off".  I  also  give  internally  the  steel  mixture  with  nitrate  of  potass  every  one, 
two,  or  three  hours  ;  a  small  dose  of  gray  powder  and  compound  ipecacuanha 
powder  at  bedtime  ev(?ry  night.  I  also  give  in  addition,  to  those  cases  with  a 
bru/'t  and  accompanied  by  pain,  three  grains  of  the  extract  of  conium  every  four 
or  six  hours  in  a  pill,  until  the  pain  subsides." 

In  the  treatment.  Mr.  B.  principally  relies,  he  says,  "on  the  tincture  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  but  combine  with  it  the  acetate  of  ammonia  and  spirits 
of  nitrous  ether,  in  order  to  keep  the  skin  and  kidneys  active.  "When  there  are 
glandular  enlargements,  I  add  to  these  the  iodide  of  potassium  ;  and  should 
there  be  also  an  oedematous  condition,  together  with  glandular  enlargements, 
both  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  chlorate  of  potass.  If  the  tongue  be  much 
loaded,  and  the  patient  feel  at  all  sick,  I  generally  give  a  stimulating  emetic  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ipecacuan;  and  throughout  the  active  stage 
of  the  disease,  an  alterative  dose  of  calomel  or  gray  powder  combined  with  the 
compound  ipecacuan  every  night  at  bedtime.  I  apply  emollients  or  stimulating 
fomentations  to  the  throat  externally,  directing  the  patient  to  gargle  with  warm 
water  or  weak  vinegar  and  water  freciuently,  unless  there  be  very  much  fetor, 
then  I  substitute  a  weak  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  The  forcil)le  removal  of 
membrane  and  the  application  of  acids  or  caustic  are,  1  think,  quite  useless ;  in 
fact,  I  believe  they  are  injurious,  producing  shock,  and  afterwards  greater  de- 
pression. Perfect  rest  and  quiet  are  necessary.  Beef-tea  and  stimulants  (either 
brandy  or  wine,  as  best  suited  to  the  case)  are  given;  and  when  indications  of 
approaching  paralysis  show  themselves,  I  add  to  the  steel  mixture  small  doses 
of  the  solution  of  strychnine ;  thus,  1  believe,  in  very  many  cases  obtaining  a 
more  rapid  convalescence  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  tonic,  such  as 
quinine,  bark,  and  the  mineral  acids,  all  of  which  1  have  tried.  Acids,  1  find, 
are  not  generally  tolerated. 

"In  some  special  cases,  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  semi-fluid  fetid  dis- 
charge from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  the  solution  of  chlorine  (made  by  adding 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  chlorate  of  potass)  in  combination  with  steel,  and 
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piven  every  two  or  three  hours,  I  have  found  to  act  almost  magically  in  checking 
this  discharge,  and  producing  a  rapid  convalescence. 

"I  find,  generally,  that  for  young  children  the  chlorate  of  potass  with  steel  is 
not  only  the  most  pleasant,  but  the  l)L'st  remedy,  bringing  back  the  colour  to 
the  lips  and  cheeks  sooner  than  anything  else. 

"In  cases  of  croup,  I  give  a  grain  of  calomel  and  two  grains  of  ipecacuan  as 
a  mild  emetic  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours ;  and  during  the  intervals,  the 
steel  mixture  with  nitrate  of  potass,  and  small  doses  of  chloroform;  applying 
externally,  to  the  throat  and  chest,  fomentations  of  hot  mustard  and  water. 
The  calomel  and  ipecacuan  are  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  urgent  symptoms 
pass  off;  but  the  steel  is  continued,  with  chlorate  instead  of  nitrate  of  potass." 
— Brili^li  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  22,  1.SG4. 

13.  Bromide  of  Potassium  in  Epilepsy. — Pr.  Eobf.rt  M'Donnell  adds  his 
testimony  (Dabl'in  Quarterly  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1K64)  to  that  of  Sir  Charles 
Locock,  Dr.  Brown-SC'quard,  Dr.  C.  B.  Radclifle  and  others  as  to  the  eEBcacy 
of  the  bromide  in  certain  cases  of  epilepsy.  lie  relates  several  cases,  and  states 
that  these  with  other  similar  cases  have  led  him  to  the  belief  that  we  have  in 
the  bromide  of  potassium  a  remedy  of  considerable  efficacy  in  epileptiform  dis- 
ease when  connected  with  uterine  derangement,  but  he  admits  that  it  will  not 
succeed  in  all  cases  of  this  kind. 

"  With  reference  to  the  dose,"  he  says.  "  from  a  not  inconsiderable  experience 
in  the  use  of  this  medicine,  I  can  state  that  it  may  be  given  with  perfect  confi- 
dence and  safety,  in  much  larger  quantities  than  it  is  usually  prescribed.  I 
have  given  thirty  or  forty  grains,  and  even  more,  three  times  a-day,  for  months 
without  observing  any  bad  results  ;  and  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  often  such  a 
dose  as  ten  grains  three  times  a  day  is  too  small  to  develo])  any  good  result. 

"Although  the  independent  testimony  of  several  practitioners  points  to  cases 
of  epilepsy,  with  derangement  of  the  uterine  functions,  as  those  in  which  the 
bromide  of  i)otassium  is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial,  yet  there  are  others  in 
which  its  ett'ccts  are  unquestionably  good." 

14.  Therapeutic  Value  of  the  Alkaline  and  Earthy  Szdpihites  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Catalytic  Diseases. — H.  R.  DeRicci,  deeply  impressed  with  the  value 
of  thediscovei-y  of  Prof.  PoUi.  relative  to  the  action  of  the  sulphites  in  certain 
forms  of  disease,  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  therapeutic 
properties  of  these  salts.  He  first  tried  them  on  himself,  and  finding  them 
harmless  even  in  doses  of  a  scruple  five  or  six  times  a  day,  he  began  to  admin- 
ister them  in  every  case  where  he  thought  a  catalytic  poison  might  be  a  cause 
of  disease.  In  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Scit-nce.  for  August. 
1864,  he  relates  some  cases  which  he  conceives  to  illustrate  the  remedial 
powers  of  the  sulphites. 

"  The  first  case  I  shall  describe,"  he  observes.  "  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value 
in  a  clinical  point  of  view  ;  it  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  infection  from  an  animal 
poison.  The  patient  was  almost  given  over  as  lost,  so  severe  were  the  symptoms 
of  the  disorder ;  yet  the  patient  recovered,  and  the  treatment  consisted  solely 
in  the  administration  of  the  bisulphite  of  soda,  in  full,  repeated,  and  continued 
doses. 

A  lady  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  sound  constitution,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  excellent  health,  was  suddenly  called,  about  a  year  ago.  to  the  death- 
bed of  one  who  was  very  dear  to  her.  'Hiat  death-l>ed  was  fearfully  sudden  and 
unexpected,  and  that  ])oor  lady  could  not  be  persuaded,  long  after  death  had 
indubital)ly  taken  i)lace,  that  the  spirit  of  the  beloved  one  had  really  fied.  She 
would  not  leave  the  corpse;  she  threw  herself  on  it.  and  kissed  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  it.  even  when  the  discoloration  of  the 
skin  and  the  olfensive  smell  of  rapidly-advancing  decomposition  gave  ample 
testimony  of  the  reality  of  death.  Tlie  burial  was  performed  two  days  after 
death,  owing  to  the  \-,\\)'u\  decomposition  of  the  body  ;  and  soon  after  the  funeral. 
I  was  hastily  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  this  lady,  whom  1  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing condition.  It  was  about  five  in  the  morning  wlien  I  entered  the  bedroom. 
She  had  gone  to  bed  the  night  before  quite  calm  and  resigned,  and  on  the  pre- 
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vious  day  she  had  partaken  fairly  of  food,  but  had  uot  eaten  anything  which 
conld  in  any  way  account  for  the  state  in  which  I  found  her,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  fair  sketch  :  The  windows  of  the  bedroom  being  open,  the  morning 
light  streamed  freely  into  the  room,  and  as  I  approached  the  foot  of  the  bed  I 
had  a  full  view  of  the  patient's  face.  To  those  of  my  readers  who,  like  myself, 
have  been  familiar  with  the  victims  of  cholera  I  shall  simply  say  that  the  patient 
looked  like  one  in  cholera,  in  the  stage  of  collapse.  To  those  who  have  not  yet 
had  the  melancholy  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  case  of  that  terrible  disease  I 
shall  say  that  I  hardly  recognized  my  friend,  so  altered,  and  ])inched,  and  ghastly 
were  her  features.  Her  eyes  were  sunk,  and  surrounded  by  a  lead-coloured 
zone;  her  cheeks,  which,  but  a  day  before,  were  plump  and  ruddy,  were  now 
hollow  and  sunk  ;  her  eyes  were  glassy;  her  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt,  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  cold  ;  her  breath  cold  :  her  tongue  cold  ;  her  voice  low  and 
husky;  her  faculties  perfectly  clear.  She  now  lay  quite  prostrate  on  her  back  ; 
but  for  some  hours  previously  had  suffered  greatly  from  vomiting,  cramps,  and 
diarrhoea,  which  was  of  the  characteristic  rice-water  appearance  always  observed 
in  cholera.  I  at  once  administered  a  full  supply  of  hot  brandy  and  water, 
ordered  turpentine  stupes  to  the  abdomen  and  limbs,  treating  the  case  exactly  as 
one  of  Asiatic  cholera;  and,  being  fully  alive  to  the  grave  nature  of  the  attack, 
requested  for  further  advice,  and  at  once  sent  off  for  my  valued  friend,  the  late 
Dr.  Mayne.  At  first  I  felt  singularly  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  so  sudden 
and  so  severe  an  attack  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  genuine  case  of  Asiatic  cholera. 
Bo  true  was  it  to  symptoms  that,  when  Dr.  Mayne  looked  at  the  patient,  he 
whispered  to  me:  "If  cholera  were  in  the  country,  one  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  this  case  a  name.'  The  clue  to  the  disease  was,  however,  given  to  me,  in 
a  few  words,  by  the  patient  herself.  As  soon  as  she  had  taken  the  brandy  she 
said  to  me:  '  The  smell  of  the  body  was  dreadful ;  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it  in  any 
way;'  and  immediately  she  began  to  retch.  She  had  given  me  the  key,  and 
the  mystery  of  her  case  was  solved.  It  was  no  doubt  a  case  of  putrid  infection 
— of  septicaemia;  and  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  'sulphite'  theory  it  should 
prove  of  value  in  such  a  case  as  this.  I  at  once  ordered  a  strong  solution  of  bi- 
sulphite of  soda  in  infusion  of  quassia,  with  tincture  of  bitter  orange-peel  and 
liattley's  sedative — two  drachms  of  the  bisulphite  to  the  ounce — and  gave  it  in 
large  teaspoonful  doses,  every  half-hour  at  first,  and  then  every  hour,  each  dose 
containing  nearly  twenty  grains  of  the  bisulphite.  1  watched  this  case  inces- 
santly myself,  day  and  night,  and  the  result  was  most  satisfactory.  All  the 
symptoms  by  degrees  abated,  and  in  a  very  few  days  the  patient  was  fully  con- 
valescent. Dr.  Mayne,  who  had  anxiously  watched  this  case  with  myself,  was 
so  impressed  with  the  result  obtained  that  he  told  me  he  would  give  the  remedy 
a  full  trial  in  every  case  of  scarlatina  that  should  come  under  his  care  ;  and,  in 
addition,  promised  (at  my  suggestion)  that  he  would  prescribe  a  dose  of  the 
sulphites  daily  to  every  healthy  member  of  the  family  in  which  there  was  a  case 
of  scarlatina,  to  test  its  value  as  a  prophylactic  ;  for  if  a  sulphite  could  destroy 
a  catalytic  principle,  even  when  developed  in  the  system,  it  should  also  have 
the  power  of  preventing  the  development  of  that  principle  from  the  commence- 
ment. 

As  I  stated  above,  the  lady  recovered,  and,  apparently,  was  restored  to  abso- 
lute health;  she,  however,  complained  to  me  occasionally  of  wandering  pain, 
and  general  malaise  at  times,  which  she  could  not  account  for.  About  five 
months  after  her  recovery  she  hurt  her  leg;  it  was  a  very  trifling  abrasion,  but 
it  assumed  an  angry  look,  and  seemed  determined  not  to  heal,  when,  at  the  end 
of  two  months,  she  broke  out  all  over  with  an  extraordinary  eruption,  more  like 
erythema-nodosum  than  anything  else,  when  I  at  once  placed  her  again  on  bi- 
sulphite of  soda,  in  the  supposition  that  some  of  the  poison  was  still  lurking  in 
her  blood,  when  the  sore  in  the  leg  rapidly  healed  and  the  eruption  disappeared, 
leaving  the  patient  perfectly  weU. 

The  next  two  cases  in  my  list  were  well-marked  types  of  measles,  I  shall  not 
take  up  the  time  of  my  readers  by  giving  the  details  of  them.  I  shall  merely 
state  that  they  were  severe  cases  ;  that  they  were  treated  solely  with  bisulphite 
of  soda,  in  scruple  doses,  every  second  or  third  hour,  and  that  both  cases  grew 
rapidly  well. 
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The  fourth  case  is  one  of  poisoned  wound.  A.  B.,  aged  about  thirty-five,  a 
g'ardener.  was  grafting  a  cactus,  and  in  carelessly  handling  such  a  thorny  plant, 
got  the  back  of  his  left  hand  Sfverely  stung  in  different  places.  He  plucked 
out  as  many  of  the  spines  as  he  could  discover,  and  thought  no  more  about  the 
matter;  but  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  or  so  the  hand  began  to  swell  and  be 
painful.  He  at  once  wrapped  it  up  in  a  poultice ;  but  the  pain  and  swelling 
not  al)atiug.  his  employer  sent  him  to  me.  three  days  after  he  had  been  stung. 
I  found  his  hand  enormously  swelled,  of  a  dusky  purple  colour,  with  large  bulla; 
over  the  dorsum;  the  forearm  also  swelled,  though  not  discoloured,  but  \^vti- 
seuting  several  longitudinal  red  lines  running  up  to  the  elbow.  The  man  com- 
plained of  great  pain  locally,  of  intense  thirst,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  shiver- 
ing, and  general  feeling  of  sickness.  His  tongue  was  furred  and  brown.  He 
had,  of  his  own  accord,  taken  a  dose  of  senna  and  salts  that  morning.  I  at 
once  made  an  incision  in  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  and  some  pus  came  out.  It 
was  not,  however,  like  cutting  into  an  abscess — no  gushing  of  matter  took  place, 
only  an  oozing,  like  as  if  I  had  cut  into  a  sponge  saturated  with  pus.  I  there- 
fore made  a  second  incision,  parallel  to  the  first,  from  which  some  more  pus 
came  out ;  ordered  him  to  wrap  up  the  hand  in  a  large  linseed-meal  poultice, 
and  prescribed  the  bisulphite  of  soda,  in  scruple  doses,  every  second  hour.  I 
desired  the  man  to  keep  quiet  at  home — without,  however,  ordering  him  to  keep 
his  bed;  directed  him  to  take  light  nutritious  food,  and  to  drink  two  pints  of 
XX  porter  in  the  day.  The  following  day  the  hand  looked  better ;  it  was  less 
swollen  and  purple,  and  the  pus  was  in  larger  quantity  and  better  looking. 
The  man  felt  also  better ;  he  had  less  thirst,  and  had  only  had  two  slight  shiver- 
ings.  The  bowels  not  having  been  freed,  I  ordered  him  some  sulphur,  with 
magnesia  and  scammony,  as  an  aperient,  and  to  persist  with  the  bisulphite, 
taking  it  now  every  third  hour.  The  following  day  the  man  was  so  much  im- 
proved that  he  called  on  me.  The  hand  looked  still  better;  the  incisions  which 
I  had  made  had  ulcerated  somewhat  round  their  edges,  but  the  suppuration  was 
free,  and  the  pus  seemed  quite  healthy ;  there  was  no  pain  in  the  arm,  and  the 
red  lines  were  very  much  paler.  Matters  looking  so  very  much  better,  1  de- 
sired the  man  to  take  the  suli)hite  only  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  to 
take  a  good  allowance  of  food ;  to  stay  much  in  the  open  air;  but  to  still  keep 
the  arm  in  a  sling,  and  the  hand  wrapped  in  a  poultice.  Two  days  later  he 
again  came;  when,  finding  that  all  swelling  had  subsided,  all  pain  gone,  all  red 
lines  disappeared,  the  sore  inclined  to  granulate,  I  stopped  the  poultice,  and  de- 
sired him  to  dress  the  hand  with  some  warm  dressing,  containing  a  little  balsam 
of  Peru,  and  to  take  one  scruple  of  the  bisulphite  twice  a  day.  Two  days  after 
the  man  returned  to  me,  not  looking  as  well  as  at  the  previous  visit.  He  had  a 
yellowish  tinge  in  his  skin  ;  his  tongue  was  foul ;  he  complained  of  chilliness, 
almost  amounting  to  shivering,  and  the  sore  at  the  back  of  the  hand  looked  un- 
healthy and  angry.  On  stripping  the  arm,  the  red  lines  were  again  visible,  but 
of  a  very  pale  red;  while  above  the  elbow,  from  its  bend  to  the  a.\illa.  a  hard, 
knotty,  and  extremely  painful  cord  could  be  felt  and  seen  running  u])  jjarallel 
to  the  brachial  artery.  I  at  once  returned  to  the  primary  doses  of  bisulphite, 
Mrajiped  up  the  hand  in  a  jjoultice,  and  watched  to  see  what  the  result  would 
be.  'I'lie  man  immediately  l)egan  to  mend,  and  in  four  days  not  a  trace  of  hard- 
ness was  to  be  felt.  Fearing,  however,  a  relapse,  I  continued  administering 
four  scruples  of  bisulphite  daily  for  ten  days  longer,  by  which  time  the  hand 
was  perfectly  healed,  and  the  man  returned  to  his  work. 

Two  better  cases  for  testing  the  effects  of  sulphites  could  not  possibly  have 
been  selected;  in  both  cases  the  disease  clearly  resulted  from  the  working  of  a 
poisonous  element  in  the  blood,  evidently  introduced  from  without  in  the  first 
case,  whilst  it  may  in  the  second  case  have  originated  within  the  system  subse- 
([uent  to  the  stinging  with  the  tlioi'us,  if  one  does  not  feel  justified  in  considering 
cactus  thorns  as  poisonous  of  themselves;  be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
second  case  was  as  clearly  one  of  purulent  absorption  as  the  first  was  of  putrid 
infection  — the  red  lines  up  the  arm  marking  th(>  course  of  the  inflamed  lympha- 
tics as  the  hard  knotty  condition  of  the  veins  denoting  the  phleliitic  inflamma- 
tion, lioth  were  treated  solely  with  sulphites,  and  both  completely  recovered. 
It  would  be  great  jjresumption,  no  doulit.  to  say  that  in  both  cases  the  patients 
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"would  have  lost  their  lives  except  for  the  savin":  properties  of  the  bisulphite  of 
soda  administered ;  but  I  still  cannot  avoid  believini?  that  the  sulphurous  acid 
did  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  catalytic  principle  by  rendering  it  incapable  of 
reproducing  itself;'  and,  while  keeping  it  in  abeyance,  allowed  time  for  its 
elimination  by  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature;  and  1  think  we  have  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  view  in  the  occurrence  of  a  relapse  in  both  cases,  where  it  would 
appear  as  if.  when  the  bisulphite  was  stopped,  all  the  poison  had  not  yet  been 
eliminated,  the  blood  disease  breaking  out  again  the  moment  that  the  poison 
was  freed  of  its  antagonist;  and  a  cure  being  effected  by  administering  more  of 
anti-catalytic  remedy  until  every  trace  of  the  animal  poison  was  ehminated.'' 

15.  Chloroform  in  the  Treafmenf  of  Asthma. — Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  whose 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  asthma  is  so  very  extensive,  asserts  {Lancet, 
Nov.  5,  1864),  that  "the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  methods  of  the  treatment  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  that  we 
possess,  as  it  is,  also,  necessarily,  one  of  the  most  recent.  Many  patients  have 
an  objection  to  it,  and  there  is  the  practical  difficulty  of  the  necessity,  or  the 
supposed  necessity,  of  the  presence  of  the  medical  attendant  for  its  safe  adminis- 
tration ;  and  therefore  in  a  great  many  of  my  cases  patients  have  preferred  using 
other  remedies,  and  have  not  tried  it.  But  I  have  notes  of  thirteen  cases  in 
which  I  have  watched  its  employment,  in  none  of  which  was  it  inoperative;  in 
twelve  it  did  good,  in  one  it  did  positive  harm.  But  I  believe  this  last  case  is 
extremely  rare,  and  that  not  in  one  case  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  would  chloroform 
increase  the  asthmatic  spasm;  of  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  known  or  heard 
of  its  being  given,  1  have  never  heard,  except  in  this  case,  of  its  increasing  the 
asthma. 

"  A  more  common  fault  of  it,  and  a  very  serious  fault,  is  that  the  relief  which 
it  gives  is  transient,  and  in  many  cases  merely  coextensive  with  the  insensibility 
that  is  produced.  Indeed,  it  is  the  fide  for  the  beneficial  eR"ect  of  the  chloro- 
form to  pass  off,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the  insensibility.  This,  however, 
is  not  always  the  case,  for  in  some  instances  when  the  insensibility  passes  off  the 
asthma  does  not  reappear;  in  some  the  relief  is  produced  without  any  insensi- 
bility whatever ;  and  in  some  a  very  small  dose  is  sufficient  to  give  relief,  the 
patient  immediately  passing  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  which  may  continue  for  hours, 
and  from  which  he  will  wake  with  the  asthma  gone,  although  the  original  dose 
was  far  short  of  enough  to  produce  the  true  chloroform  sleep. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  chloroform  dissipates  the  asthmatic  spasm 
by  relaxing  muscular  contraction,  just  as  it  will  dissipate  hysterical  contraction 
of  the  rectus  abdominis,  and  thus  disperse  a  phantom  tumour,  and  that  it  acts 
through  the  general  nervous  system.  But  1  have  seen  one  case,  which  I  shall 
relate,  in  which  it  seemed  to  act  directly  on  the  bronchial  muscle.  I  conclude 
this  to  have  been  so  because  I  think  the  effect  was  too  immediate  for  it  to  have 
taken  place  via  the  circulation  and  the  general  nervous  system  :  the  first  act  of 
inspiration  would  be  accompanied  with  a  sensible  relief  long  before  the  blood 
charged  with  the  chloroform  could  have  reached  the  nervous  centres. 

'•  Patients  and  their  friends  have  often  asked  me  if  there  was  not  danger  in 
giving  such  an  agent  as  chloroform  in  the  height  of  an  asthmatic  paroxysm. 
And  truly,  looking  at  the  alarming  state  of  semi-asphyxia  to  which  the  asth- 
matic paroxysm  often  amounts — the  turgid  face,  the  small  pulse,  the  struggling 
respiratory  muscles,  the  almost  absolute  standstill  to  which  both  respiration  and 
ciiculation  are  brought — one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  it  would  take  very  little 
more  to  stop  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  that  it  was  not  exactly  the  condi- 
tion for  which  to  administer  a  drug  having  so  depressing  an  influence  on  both 
these  functions.  I  can  only  say,  however,  that  I  have  given  chloroform  in  the 
very  agony  of  the  worst  attacks ;  that  so  far  from  fearing  it  under  such  circum- 


'  The  action  of  the  sulphites  on  zymotic  or  catalytic  principles  is  very  peculiar; 
it  does  not  seem  to  kill  them  outright,  but  only  to  neutralize  their  action  for  the 
time  being,  so  that  in  treating  a  case  depending  on  a  catalytic  poison  a  relapse  may 
be  surely  expected  if  the  remedy  is  discontinued  too  soon,  and  before  the  powers 
of  nature  have  been  able  to  eliminate  it  completely  from  the  system. 
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stances,  it  has  been  to  relieve  the  intensest  asthma — that  which  nothinsj  else 
woultl  reach — that  I  have  most  given  it,  and  that  i  have  never  seen  any  bad 
ertects  from  it.  Indeed,  tlie  immediate  and  direct  ell'ect  of  the  chloroform  is  to 
remove  that  which  is  the  whole  cause  of  the  asphyxial  stoppage — the  bronchial 
spasm — and  to  set  the  pulmonary  circulation  free.  No  sooner  does  it  enable 
the  i)atient  to  fill  his  lungs  than  the  loaded  right  heart  disburdens  itself,  the 
lividity  and  venous  turgescence  disappear,  and  the  pulse  regains  its  normal 
Volume.  'I"he  intensity  of  asthmatic  asj)liy.\ia,  so  far  from  being  a  reason  against 
the  administration  of  chloroform,  is  the  great  reason  ibr  its  immediate  employ- 
ment. I  grant  that  if  the  same  amount  of  lung-stoppage  depended  on  any  other 
cause  than  In-onchial  s))asm  (at  least  on  any  cause  that  chloroform  would  not 
relieve),  its  administration  would  1)0  highly  dangerous. 

"  1  may  add  that  my  experience  does  not  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  presence 
of  valvular  disease,  or  muscular  weakness  of  heart,  adds  anything  to  the  danger 
of  chloroform,  unless  these  conditions  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to 
affect  the  circulation.  1  believe  that  chloroform  may  be  as  safely  given  to  a 
man  with  an  aortic  bruit  as  to  one  without  one.  provided  there  be  no  .symptoms 
))roper.  1  believe  the  circumstance  that  determines  whether  chloroform  shall 
exercise  a  fatal  influence  on  the  heart's  action  is,  not  the  presence  or  absence 
of  organic  heart  disease,  but  some  idiosyncrasy  of  nervous  organization." 

On  the  whole,  his  experience  of  chloroform  induces  him  to  conclude  : — 

"  That  it  holds  a  high  place  amongst  the  remedies  of  asthma;  that  there  is 
probably  no  one  agent  that  relieves  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases. 

"That  it  operates  with  very  various  completeness  in  different  cases. 

"  That  even  where  it  does  not  cure,  it  is  of  great  value  by  affording  a  temporary 
respite. 

"  That  no  amount  of  asthmatic  dyspnoea  or  asphyxia  is  any  bar  to  its  use. 

"  'I'hat  if  given  constantly,  however,  in  large  doses,  for  a  long  period,  a  state 
of  things  arises  which  does,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  a  bar  to  its  continuance." 

16.  Erodium  Cicutarium  in  Dropsy. — Dr.  AV.  Abbotts  Smith  highly  ex- 
tols {Medical  Mirror,  Sept.  1864)  the  erodium  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy. 
"  The  form,"  he  says.  "  in  which  1  have  generally  employed  this  remedy  is  that 
of  decoction,  which  is  best  made  by  placing  two  ounces  of  the  dried  plant  in 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  which  should  be  allowed  to  simmer  until  the 
qnantity  of  fluid  is  reduced  to  two  pints;  the  remaining  liquid  should  then  be 
poured  off  and  strained,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  An  extract  has  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Clay  and  Abraham,  of  Liverpool,  but  my  experience  of 
that  preparation  is  too  limited  to  allow  of  my  speaking  decisively  of  its  merits. 

'•  I  do  not,  of  course,  advocate  the  substitution  of  erodium  for  all  other  remedies 
and  for  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  as  this  disease  depends  upon  so  many  dillbrent 
causes  that  it  would  l)c  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  specific  could  be  discovered 
for  every  form  of  dropsy.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  often  worthy  of  a  trial, 
and  that  it  will  be  found  a  serviceable  adjunct  to  other  plans  of  treatment, 
especially  in  the  large  class  of  cases  of  dropsy  in  which,  although  we  may  feel 
that  diuretics  would  greatly  facilitate  the  cure,  we  yet  hesitate  to  resort  to  their 
use.  owing  to  the  serious  complications  which  not  unfrequently  follow  the 
a(hninistration  of  those  commonly  employed,  through  their  excessively  stimu- 
lating action  upon  the  kidneys." 

17.  Iodide  of  Potassium  as  an  Avli-lactcsccvt. — Dr.  F.  11.  Morris,  in  cq^e- 
{juence  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  he  has  olitained  from  the  external  ap])licatiou 
of  belladonna  in  arresting  the  secretion  of  milk,  was  inchiced  to  try  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  as  reconinK'nded  l)y  M.  Ivoussel,  of  JJordeaux,  and  he  states  [Lancet, 
Aug.  13,  1804)  that  h((  has  resorted  to  its  use  in  ui)wards  of  a  dozen  cases,  during 
the  last  five  y(!ars,  where  it  has  been  advisable  to  arrest  the  secretion — c.  g., 
where  the  child  has  been  stillborn,  or  has  died  a  few  days  after  birth ;  where, 
from  sore  nipples,  injury  to  the  breast  from  jirior  abscess,  or  from  some  acci- 
dental cause,  congestion  of  the  l)reast  has  been  set  up.  and  lacteal  abscess  threat- 
ened— and  in  no  instance  has  he  been  uisajqidinteil,  even  when  belladonna  has 
failed  to  aflbrd  relief. 
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The  plan  he  adopts  is  to  give  three  grains  of  the  iodide  in  an  ordinary  saline 
draught  every  three  or  four  hours.  In  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  the 
fever  and  engorgement  have  ceased,  and  in  from  two  to  three  days  all  tumefac- 
tion has  subsided,  even  where  abscess  seemed  unavoidable. 

18.  Treatment  of  Malarious  Fevers  hy  Suhcutaiieoxis  Injection  of  Solution 
of  Quim'a. — Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Bombay  Service,  states  [The  Indian  Annals  of 
Medical  Science,  April,  1864)  that  he  has  been  latterly  using  quinia  hypoder- 
metically  for  the  cure  of  malarious  fevers  with  success. 

"  I  use,"  he  says,  "the  strongest  solution  of  quinine  which  can  be  prepared, 
viz.,  thirty  grains  of  quinine,  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  water.  Of  this,  previously  strained,  I  inject  from  half  a  drachm  to 
a  drachm,  the  former  quantity  containing  somewhat  less  than  four  grains  of 
the  active  agent.  "With  the  exception  of  a  little  sulphate  of  soda,  if  the  bowels 
are  confined,  1  have  used  no  other  remedies,  in  complicated  cases  of  any  type 
of  malarious  fever.  When  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  or  a  leucocythemic  condition 
manifest,  I  prescribe,  as  an  additional  curative  agent,  one  or  other  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  iron. 

1  generally  inject  beneath  the  skin  of  the  outer  belly  of  the  triceps,  and  some- 
times over  the  deltoid.  The  operation,  however,  is  equally  effective  on  the 
thigh  or  calf,  and  in  cases  of  large  spleen  the  action  of  the  remedy  appears  in- 
tensified, by  injecting  over  that  organ.  1  use  a  small  glass  syringe  furnished 
with  a  silver  point,  and  introduce  the  latter  beneath  the  integument  for  half 
an  inch  or  less.  The  pain  is  not  more  than  the  prick  of  a  needle,  and  indeed 
is  often  less  objected  to  than  the  bitter  taste  of  quinine.  1  have  never  obsei-ved 
the  slightest  irritation  follow  the  operation  excepting  when  performed  with  a 
small  trocar  and  common  glass  syringe ;  and  when  quinine  has  been  used  in 
suspension,  and  not  in  solution.  I  therefore  insist  on  the  use  of  a  proper  in- 
strument, and  on  perfect  solution  of  the  alkaloid.  If  the  quinine  is  not  invisible, 
the  preparation  is  unfit  for  use;  the  syringe  becomes  clogged,  and  the  areolar 
tissue  does  not  appear  able  to  absorb  the  solid  material  which,  hence,  creates 
irritation. 

The  best  time  to  inject  is  shortly  before  the  expected  cold  fit,  but  it  may  be 
done  during  the  first  stage  with  the  effect  of  lessening  and  occasionally  stopping 
the  paroxysm.  When  an  accession  is  expected  during  the  day,  injection  in  the 
morning  will,  almost  invariably,  prevent  the  attack. 

In  cases  of  remittent  1  have  endeavoured  to  inject  during  the  remission,  but 
do  not  wait  for  this  period.  In  severe  cases,  the  injection  should  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  four,  six,  or  eight  hours. 

1  believe  four  or  five  grains  of  quinine,  injected  beneath  the  integument,  are 
equal  in  their  effects  to  five  or  six  times  that  amount  taken  into  the  stomach  ; 
also  that  the  results  are  more  certain,  and  that  relapsing  attacks  will  be  found 
to  be  less  common  ;  while  the  (Economy  of  the  treatment  is  self-evident. 

I  have  now  injected  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  the  European  General 
Hospital,  Bombay,  and  elsewhere,  and  find  the  number  of  those  who  lose  their 
fever  after  the  first  injection  is  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  of  all  classes  of  inter- 
mittents.  Some  cases,  however,  require  two,  three,  or  four  injections,  and 
remittent  attacks  a  larger  number." 

19.  Treatment  of  Albuminuria  in  Children. — Dr.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  in  an 
interesting  paper  [Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  September,  1864),  remarks  that 
the  only  state  of  disease  to  which  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  liable  during 
childhood,  is  that  which  gives  increase  of  bulk  with  a  smooth  mottled  exterior, 
the  fundamental  change  in  such  cases  being  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  tubules, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  become  choked  up  by  an  excess  of  their  own  epi- 
thelial growth.  Wlien  these  channels  are  enabled  to  discharge  their  contents, 
the  disease  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

The  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  tubes  is  the  only  event  to  be  feared.     If 

the  complaint  proves  fatal,  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence.     It  is  this 

which  interferes  with  the  formation  of  urine,  occasions  the  accumulation  of  its 

components  in  the  blood,  and  is  the  source  of  all  the  evils  to  which  the  victims 
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of  the  disease  are  liable.  It  must  be  the  aim  of  treatment  to  keep  the  tubes 
clear:  this  done,  the  disorder  will  right  itself.  The  increased  vascularity  will 
subside  when  free  secretion  is  possible;  and,  if  nothing  is  done  to  keep  up  the 
irritation  of  the  gland,  the  catarrh  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

The  indication,  Dr.  D.  maintains,  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fluid  which 
washes  the  tubes,  without  doing  anything  which  can  produce  local  irritation. 

Since  ISGO  T)r.  D.  has  adopted  a  plan  of  treatment  founded  on  these  prin- 
ciples, and  with  very  favourable  results. 

"  Every  case  of  albuminuria  in  children,"  he  says,  "which  I  have  had  to  treat 
since  October,  1860.  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  regimen,  though  in  some 
cases  the  dropsy  was  so  great  as  to  seem  to  prohibit  fluids.  Notes  have  been 
kept  of  twentjvsix  cases,  most  of  which  were  severe.  Many  others,  of  less  im- 
port, have  come  and  gone  among  out-patients,  and  left  no  record.  All  have 
been  restricted  to  a  fluid  diet,  which  has  been  of  a  nutritious  character.  Besides 
this,  a  certain  quantity  of  spring  water,  varying  from  two  to  four  pints,  has  been 
administered  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  three  of  the  cases  no  other  remedy 
was  used.  In  the  remainder  the  action  of  the  water  has  been  seconded  by  small 
doses  of  infusion  of  digitalis,  or  more  rarely  of  acetate  of  potassa.  Lastly,  when 
the  active  symptoms  have  disappeared,  iron  has  been  given,  either  as  sesqui- 
chloride  or  acetate. 

"The  results  may  be  stated  generally.  Of  the  twenty-six  cases  thus  treated, 
twenty-two  were  known  to  have  recovered  and  to  have  got  rid  of  every  trace  of 
albumen.  Three  improved  greatly,  and  had  little  evidence  of  disease  excepting 
slightly  albuminous  urine,  when  they  ceased  to  attend  the  hospital  and  were  lost 
sight  of.  The  remaining  case  ceased  to  be  my  patient,  and,  as  I  learned,  even- 
tually died.  Thus,  out  of  twenty-six  cases  twenty-five  are  believed  to  have 
recovered,  which  result  is  known  to  have  been  completed  in  twenty-two.  Many 
of  the  cases  were  of  the  greatest  severity,  such  that  before  the  adoption  of  this 
system  of  treatment  no  expectation  would  have  been  held  of  their  recovery." 

"  It  was  found,"  Dr.  D.  states,  "that  the  use  of  the  water  when  given  under 
the  circumstances  stated,  never  increased  the  dropsy,  but  the  contrary.  It  was 
usual,  however,  when  the  oedema  was  excessive,  to  let  the  digitalis  set  up  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  diuresis  before  the  full  quantity  of  water  was  ordered.  Many 
children  take  it  eagerly,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  The 
urine  was  often  observed  to  undergo  a  notable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  renal 
epithelium  which  it  deposited,  and  the  albumen  usually  quickly  lessened  in 
greater  proportion  than  could  be  explained  by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  urine. 

"  It  was  supposed,  in  one  or  two  cases,  not  under  my  own  care,  that  the  treat- 
ment had  a  tendency  to  encourage  h.Tcmaturia;  and  although  I  have  not  observed 
this  myself,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  an  occurrence  is  not  unlikely.  If 
the  kidney  be  congested,  the  escape  of  Idood  is  a  natural  means  of  relief.  This 
cannot  take  place  if  the  tubules  are  obstructed  through  which  the  blood  must 
come.  When,  therefore,  the  plugs  are  washed  out  it  is  conceivable  that  an 
evacuation  should  take  place  which  before  was  hindered." 

20.  Some  Points  in  the  Treatment  of  Diahctes. — Dr.  F.  E.  A.vstie  called  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  at  their  meeting 
in  August  last,  to  one  or  two  practical  matters  in  conucction  with  diabetes. 

"The  fact,"  he  remarked,  "has  long  been  recognized,  that  great  good  may  be 
effected  by  the  regular  use  of  a  diet  in  which  the  nitrogenous  matters  shall  be 
represented,  for  the  most  part,  by  meat,  and  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  by  some 
form  of  oily  food.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  administration  of  the  hydrates 
of  carbon  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  ordiiuiry  diet ;  since,  in  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  system  which  distinguish(>s  tliis  disease,  unchanged  sugar 
would  be  left  to  circulate  in  such  large  proportions  in  the  systemic  blood,  that 
the  latter  fluid  would  infallil)ly  exert  an  irritant  influence  on  the  kidney,  and 
provoke  a  saccharine  diuresis.  Hydrogen  and  carbon  must,  therefore,  he  admi- 
nistered in  the  form  of  oil  or  fat  rather  than  of  starch  or  sugar;  and  it  has  been 
slated  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  adopt  this  kind  of  regimen  ;  but  that  the 
stomachs  of  diabetic  patients  easily  accejjt  oleaginous  food." 
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During  the  last  four  years  Dr.  A.  has  met  with  several  instances  in  which 
sufferers  from  diabetes  not  only  did  not  readily  accept,  but  positively  loathed 
almost  every  kind  of  oleaginous  food  wliich  could  be  proposed  to  them.  This 
singular  loathing  of  an  aliment  which  is  especially  necessary  for  the  patient's 
welfare,  reminds  us  of  the  similar  peculiarity  which  Dr.  Edward  Smith  has  noted 
in  a  large  proportion  of  phthisical  persons,  and  which  Dr.  Radcliife  lias  observed 
in  the  sufferers  from  neuralgia.  It  is  to  be  met  with  firmness  and  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant,  who  must  try  one  form  of  fatty  food  after 
another,  till  he  does  find  one  which  the  patient  will  take.  In  several  instances. 
Dr.  A.  has  tried  everything  in  vain ;  till,  at  last,  pure  cream,  taken  in  pretty 
large  quantity,  has  fultilled  the  desired  indication.  In  another  case,  the  almond 
biscuits  proposed  by  Dr.  Pavy  answered  very  well. 

"When  this  dietary  treatment  is  neglected  evil  consequences  ensue,  to  which 
Dr.  A.  calls  especial  attention. 

"These  are,  of  course,  partly  seen  in  the  emaciation  of  the  patient;  but  by 
far  the  most  serious  effect  is  the  severe  nervous  distress  which  soon  begins  to 
afflict  him.  Nearly  all  these  cases  are  distinguished  by  a  persistent  and  most 
troublesome  insomnia ;  and  I  have  now  attended  several  such  patients  in  whom 
this  condition  had  brought  about  the  habit  of  opium-eating.  The  effect  of  this 
practice  is  peculiar. 

"  The  sufferer  from  diabetes  quickly  finds  out  that  a  small  dose  of  opium  is  of 
no  good  to  him ;  the  fact  being  that,  with  the  abnormal  flow  of  urine  which 
constantly  goes  on,  a  considerable  proportion  of  each  dose  is  quickly  eliminated 
fiom  the  system.  Accordingly,  he  quickly  advances  to  the  use  of  a  quantity  of 
opium  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  from  four  or  five  to  twenty  grains  daily.  Having 
found  the  level  of  opium-consumption  which  gives  him  comfort,  he  does  not 
necessarily  increase  the  dose  any  further;  but  remains,  perhaps,  stationary  for 
many  months,  or  even  years,  at  the  same  dose.'.' 

Where  this  habit  of  opium-taking  has  been  fully  formed,  Dr.  A.  states  there 
is  great  risk  of  danger  in  suddenly  stopping  the  practice. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  both  tlie  nervous  distress  and  the  excretion  of 
sugar  are  apt  to  increase  to  an  alarming  extent. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  where  the  patient  has 
advanced  to  the  use  of  truly  narcotic  doses  of  opium  (a  fact  which  may  be  known 
by  his  suffering  distinct  depression  and  languor,  with  great  contraction  of  the 
pupils,  about  half  an  hour  after  taking  a  dose),  he  is  putting  himself  in  no  little 
peril.  True  narcotic  or  paralyzing  action  has  always  a  tendency  to  aggravate 
diabetes ;  and  opium,  given  in  large  doses,  shares,  in  this  respect,  the  properties 
of  the  aniesthetics,  chloroform  and  ether.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  patient 
informs  us  that  he  has  carried  opium-eating  to  an  extent  which  involves  any 
depressive  effects,  we  are  bound  to  interfere  at  once. 

"The  only  true  substitute  for  narcotic  stimulants,  where  a  diabetic  patient 
has  got  to  rely  upon  them,  is  the  speedy  adoption  of  a  dietary  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  special  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  here  that  we  particularly 
need  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  a  high  proportion  of  fatty  ingredients  in  the  daily 
food,  and  (where  the  stomach  will  bear  it)  the  medicinal  employment  of  cod-liver 
oil.  There  is  one  other  ingredient  of  nervous  tissue,  which  is,  also,  not  impro- 
bably indicated  in  these  cases — I  mean  phosphorus.  Acting  on  this  idea,  I  have 
several  times  administered  this  remedy,  with  decidedly  good  effect;  the  form 
which  I  have  selected  is  that  of  the  hypophosphite  of  soda  or  lime,  which  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Eadcliffe  in  believing  to  be  by  far  the  most  efiQcient  preparation  of 
phosphorus,  where  we  desire  a  food-tonic  to  the  nervous  system." 

Dr.  A.  considers,  however,  that  the  habit  of  opium-eating  is  not  to  be  rashly 
interfered  with,  until,  at  least,  a  greatly  improved  dietary  has  been  established. 
"  The  truth,"  he  says,  "  appears  to  be  that  the  instinct  of  opium-eating,  danger- 
ous as  it  may  be,  is  one  which  has  not  unfrequently  arrested  disease  at  a  critical 
moment  when  it  was  about  to  assume  a  new  and  more  serious  development.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  practice  has  a  tendency  to  arrest  commencing  phthisis ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  when  not  carried  to  excess,  it  has  had  tliis  effect 
in  the  case  of  diabetic  patients,  who,  from  defective  diet  and  other  sources  of 
depression,  would  almost  infallibly  have  developed  tubercle.     The  true  moral  of 
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this  observation  should  be  an  increased  solicitude  for  that  sort  of  improvement 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  which  would  do  away  with  the  nervous  distress, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  central  and  most  tlireatenin"^  feature  in  the  clinical  his- 
tory of  diabetes ;  and  in  comparison  with  which,  the  elimination  of  sugar  and 
the  waste  of  fatty  tissues  are  but  secondary  and  unimportant  matters.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  diabetic  patients  are,  I  imaoine,  practically  starved  ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  a  nominally  high  standard  of  diet ;  simply  from  the  need  of 
a  more  plentiful  supply  of  fat  than  is  administered  to  them.  Mere  animal  diet, 
or  animal  diet  plus  gluten  bread  and  the  less  starchy  vegetables,  will  not  fill  the 
place  of  this — nor  will  anything  else." — British  Mtd.  Journ.,  Sept.  17,  1864. 

21.  Hereditary  Occurrence  of  Diabetes  Mellitua. — I)r.  Moser  relates  that  a 
peasant  woman,  aged  47,  consulted  him  stating  that  during  three  weeks  she  had 
suffered  from  intense  thirst  and  passed  large  quantities  of  urine.  She  added 
that  on  tasting  her  urine  she  found  it  to  be  sweet,  and  that  her  father,  his 
mother,  and  two  of  his  sisters  had  died  of  diabetes.  Examining  some  urine 
which  she  passed  in  his  presence,  he  found  that  it  exhil)ited  a  specific  gravity 
of  1045°  and  contained  a  great  deal  of  sugar.  Three  weeks  later  the  son  of  this 
woman,  a  well-grown,  strong  lad  of  1.5,  exhibited  the  same  symptom,  his  urine 
containing  also  much  sugar  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1040.  Thus 
diabetes  was  present  in  four  immediately  succeeding  generations  of  this  family. 
— Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Oct.  22,  from  Berlin  Med.  Wocli.,  No.  27. 


SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  AND  OPERATIVE 

SURGERY. 

22.  Calculous  Diseases  in  Russia. — Dr.  Klein  observes  {Langenbeck's 
Archil'.,  Bd.  v.  No.  1),  that  while  so  many  statistical  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished in  France,  England,  and  Germany,  with  respect  to  the  prevalence  of 
calculous  affections  in  these  countries,  and  the  results  of  the  different  modes  of 
treatment,  little  beyond  mere  hearsay  has  transpired  with  regard  to  Russia. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this,  it  has  not  arisen  from  want  of  material;  and 
having  resided  for  several  years  as  assistant  in  the  Moscow  Surgical  Clinic,  the 
author  is  desirous  of  contributing  something  towards  supplying  a  desideratum. 
He  believes  that  in  no  country  is  lithiasis  more  prevalent  than  in  the  centre  of 
European  Russia,  the  dwellers  in  the  upper  region  of  the  Volga  being  especially 
liable  to  it.  The  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  empire  furnish  a  smaller 
contingent,  while  in  the  western  provinces  the  disease  is  rare.  The  hospitals  of 
the  great  towns,  especially  those  of  Moscow  and  Kasan,  are  the  great  resorts  of 
these  patients ;  so  that,  for  example,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  entire  number  of  the  patients  of  the  Moscow  Surgical  Clinic  consists  of 
stone  cases,  more  than  sixty  of  these  per  annum  applying  for  treatment.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  persons  belong  to  the  class  of  country  people,  children  being 
three  times  more  numerous  than  adults,  while  so  rare  is  the  disease  among 
females,  that  of  175)2  patients  treated  during  the  years  1822-60  only  four  were 
females.  The  composition  of  the  calculus  is  usually  compound,  pure  uric  acid 
or  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  l)eing  rarely  met  with.  The  nucleus  is  usually  com- 
posed of  uric  acid  and  its  salts,  which  is  succeeded,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
iiy  oxalate  of  lim(>,  while  the  plHisi)hal('s  often  forming  the  almost  entire  calculus 
in  other  cases,  furnish  imly  the  outer  layers.  In  Russia,  uric  acid  calculi  are 
found  much  less  often  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  oxalates  and  jjhosphates 
being  much  more  fretiucnily  met  with.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  vegetable  food  iind  sour  drinks  liy  tlie  peasantry  may  contribute 
to  the  prevalence  of  tiic,  oxahites.  altiiuugh  that  other  unknown  causes  are  in 
operation  is  seen  by  the  fact  of  the  disease  being  met  with  soon  after  birth  and 
during  lactation. 

It  often  happens  that  adults  only  apply  to  the  hospital  when  the  disease  has 
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become  too  advanced  to  admit  of  an  operation  being  performed,  and  even  in 
children  the  stone  has  frequently  been  allowed  to  attain  a  large  size.  Chiefly 
in  consequence  of  this  delay  in  seeking  relief,  lithotomy  has  usually  been  the 
operation  resorted  to.  Unfortunately,  the  statistics  of  the  Russian  hospitals 
have  not  as  yet  been  published,  and  the  author  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
a  statement  of  the  results  obtained  at  some  of  the  Moscow  hospitals,  as  reported 
by  Dr.  Bassoff  or  observed  by  himself.  These  figures  are,  however,  larger  than 
those  published  in  English  and  French  treatises,  and  refer  to  2968  cases  treated 
in  1804-41,  and  to  1518  treated  in  18'2'2-()0.  making  a  total  of  4486  cases.  In 
the  first  series  of  operations,  there  were  2694  recoveries  and  274  deaths;  in  the 
second,  1240  recoveries  and  278  deaths — i,  e.,  a  total  of  4486  cases,  with  3934 
recoveries  and  552  deaths.  This  amouut  of  success,  which  the  author  has  good 
reason  to  believe  has  been  also  attained  in  other  Russian  hospitals,  is  somewhat 
superior  to  that  obtained  by  English  and  I'^rench  operators,  and  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  children  which  furnished  the  cases  ope- 
rated upon.  Lithotrity,  up  to  1860,  has  been  performed  in  the  Moscow  Hospital 
upon  222  patients.  In  24  cases  it  had  to  be  supplemented  by  lithotomy,  19  of 
the  patients  dying,  and  5  recovering.  Of  the  other  198  cases,  complete  recovery 
took  place  in  167,  and  31  proved  fatal.  The  proportion  of  deaths  (1  in  6.35) 
was  greater  than  that  attendant  upon  lithotomy  (1  in  8),  the  greater  ages  of  the 
patients  submitted  to  it  having,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  62  cases, 
occurring  in  patients  from  one  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  6  only  terminated  fatally. 
In  24  cases,  a  single  stance  .sufficed  for  the  removal  of  the  entire  stone,  which 
in  several  instances  measured  eleven  lines.  As  to  the  cause  of  death  after  litho- 
trity, this  almost  always  arose  from  acute  kidney  disease  and  its  consequences, 
cystitis  being  seldom  met  with,  while  in  patients  dying  after  lithotomy,  urinary 
infiltration,  cystitis,  peritonitis,  and  pyaemia  were  the  usual  occurrences.  Kid- 
ney disease,  then,  should  be  considered  as  an  almost  absolute  contra-indication 
to  lithotrit}',  as  even  the  gentlest  manipulation  may  then  be  followed  by  the  worst 
consequences.  In  the  Moscow  Clinic,  405  patients  were  operated  upon  for  stone 
during  1849-59.  Of  these,  293  were  children  (1  to  15  years  of  age),  and  112 
adults  (15  to  65).  Lithotrity  was  performed  30  times  in  the  first  category  of 
cases,  and  55  times  in  the  last;  so  that  of  10  children,  9  were  operated  upon  by 
lithotomy  and  1  by  lithotrity ;  and  of  every  2  adults,  1  underwent  lithotomy  and 
the  other  lithotrity.  Lithotrity  was  also  performed  upon  4  females  with  success. 
— Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.  1864. 

23.  On  Phimosis,  in  relation  to  Hernia  in  Infancy. — Dr.  Fried  berg  some 
time  since  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  influence  which  narrow- 
ness of  the  prepuce  exercises  in  the  production  of  hernia  in  children,  in  conse- 
(pience  of  the  straining  during  the  passage  of  urine  which  it  gives  rise  to.  This 
condition  of  things  being  relieved,  the  hernia  soon  becomes  cured,  even  without 
the  application  of  a  truss.  In  the  present  paper  he  brings  forward  additional 
evidence,  derived  from  the  observation  in  his  clinic  of  111  cases  of  hernia  occur- 
ring in  children,  at  ages  varying  from  eight  days  to  one  year.  An  analysis  of 
these  cases  leads  him  to  the  following  conclusions  :  1.  The  number  of  boys  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  girls  by  62  per  cent.  2.  Of  the  boys,  27.7  per  cent,  suffered 
from  aggravated  congenital  phimosis.  3.  The  number  of  boys  in  whom  more 
than  one  hernia  existed  was  nearly  double  in  those  who  were  labouring  under  a  high 
degree  of  phimosis.  4.  After  operating  for  the  phimosis,  the  hernia  disappeared 
in  a  remarkably  short  time,  and  quickly  in  proportion  as  the  child  was  younger. 
It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  phimosis  always  impedes  the  flow  of  urine, 
and  causes  an  amount  of  straining  which,  in  those  children  in  whom  the  passages 
remain  more  open  than  usual,  may  give  rise  to  hernia.  This  is  only  the  case  in 
aggravated  phimosis,  which  compresses  the  glands,  and  compels  the  child  to 
make  great  and  painful  efforts.  In  moderate  phimosis  no  such  compression  is 
produced,  unless,  indeed,  as  may  happen,  inflammatory  action  is  induced  by  the 
retention  of  preputial  secretion.  When  in  a  child  with  phimosis  there  is  great 
straining  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  incision  of  the  prepuce  is  indicated ;  and 
after  the  incision  has  been  made,  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  carefully 
raised  from  the  glands  by  means  of  a  director,  so  that  all  constriction  may  be 
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completely  removed.  Sometimes,  when  the  prepuce  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  incised,  a  fold  of  the  skin  only,  and  not  the  mucous  membrane,  has  been 
cut  through. — Ibid.,  from  Frag.  Vterteljahr.,  No.  1. 

24.  Lym-phatic  Tamours. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris 
on  June  2'2d,  M.  Trei.at  related  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had  come  under 
his  care  with  a  rare  disorder — tumours  formed  of  dilatations  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  The  patient  was  robust  and  of  good  muscular  development.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  which  he  had  left  for  the  first  time  in  order  to 
come  to  France.  He  had  never  had  syphilis;  there  was  no  trace  of  scrofula, 
nor  were  there  any  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck  or  axilhe.  AVhen  he  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  a  small  enlargement  appeared  below  the  fold  of  the  loft 
groin ;  and  soon  afterwards,  while  ])erforming  gymnastic  exercises,  the  patient 
was  seized  with  severe  pain  on  the  right  side,  which  was  found  to  proceed  from 
an  inguinal  hernia.  This  was  reduced,  and  a  truss  was  applied  ;  but  the  region 
above  the  pad  remained  enlarged,  especially  after  walking  or  exertion — there 
was,  in  fact  a  tumour  in  the  right  groin  also,  independently  of  the  hernia.  The 
patient  at  first  paid  no  attention  to  the  malady;  and  could  not  inform  M.  Trelat 
whether  the  tumours  grew  rapidly  or  slowly.  He  stated,  however,  that  they 
had  remained  nearly  stationary  during  the  last  four  years. 

When  M.  Trelat  first  saw  the  patient,  he  had  an  ingninal  hernia  on  the  right 
side.  In  addition,  Scarpa's  triangle  on  each  side  was  occupied  by  a  tumour 
elongated  from  below  upwards.  The  tumour  on  the  right  side  was  12  cent im?,( res 
long  by  7  centimetres  broad ;  that  on  the  left  side  was  13  ccrdimUres  by  8.  The 
former  descended  somewhat  lower  than  the  other;  but  that  on  the  left  reached 
as  far  upwards  as  the  internal  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  tumour  on  the 
right  side  was  a  little  more  projecting,  more  regular,  and  softer.  That  on  the 
left  side  presented  several  lobules,  of  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  formed  by 
the  lymphatic  glands.  With  these  slight  differences,  the  tumours  were  alike  on 
the  two  sides.  The  skin  presented  no  change  of  colour;  it  had  not  that  bluish 
tint  which  is  observed  in  varix  and  some  subcutaneous  erectile  tumours.  The 
surface  was  regular,  perfectly  normal,  without  that  orange-rind  appearance  of 
the  skin  which  is  observed  in  varix  of  the  superficial  lymphatic  network.  No 
lesion  or  alteration  of  any  kind  could  be  detected  in  the  two  lower  limbs.  The 
skin  was  perfectly  movable  over  the  tumours,  which  could  also  be  readily 
moved  over  the  deeper  parts.  The  swellings  were  soft,  could  be  compressed  in 
every  direction,  and  felt  like  lipoma,  from  which,  however,  they  differed  in  being 
reducible.  Another  diagnostic  sign  was  furnished  by  the  rarity  with  which 
symmetrical  lipomata  exist,  without  the  presence  of  other  similar  tumours 
irregularly  scattered  elsewhere.  During  about  four  months,  the  patient  had 
complained  every  three  or  four  days  of  vertigo,  accompanied  by  dyspepsia;  the 
symptoms  were  removed  by  lying  down  and  simple  treatment.  This  reminded 
M.  'J'r^lat  that  a  patient  whose  case  was  described  in  18.54  by  MM.  Desjardins 
and  (iubler,  and  who  had  lymphatic  fistula;,  was  troubled  by  mnlaisc,  nausea, 
and  vertigo,  when  she  had  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  lymph ;  and  that  a 
patient  seen  by  Amussat  had  severe  symptoms  which  ended  fatally.  M.  Tr^lafs 
patient,  however,  had  lately  been  very  anxious  about  his  disorder;  and  this 
alone  might  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dyspepsia  and  vertigo.  Moreover, 
the  vertigo  had  occurred  only  once  during  his  voyage,  and  not  since  his  arrival 
in  France ;  since  which  his  digestion  had  been  very  regular,  and  he  had  been 
able  to  bear  exertion  more  easily  than  in  Bourbon. 

M.  Trelat  observes,  that  lymphatic  varix  api)ears  especially  frequent  in  warm 
countries.  Thus,  Amussat's  patient  was  from  the  island  of  Bourbon  ;  that  of 
MM.  Desjardins  and  Gubler  from  the  Mauritius.  Of  four  patients  observed  by 
M.  Nelaton,  two  were  originally  from  Brazil  or  the  colonies;  and  Drs.  Saint- 
Feme  and  Petit,  who  have  ])ractised  in  Bourlxm,  have  informed  M.  Trelat  that 
of  several  instances  of  lymphatic  tumours  in  natives  of  that  region,  the  patients 
were  mostly  young,  the  ages  varying  from  17  tt)23;  one  only  was  39  years  of 
age. 

M.  TrC'lat  did  not  entertain  the  idea  of  removing  the  tumours ;  and  in  this  he 
was  supported  by  the  experience  of  M.  Nelaton.     Some  years  ago,  M.  N61aton. 
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at  the  urgent  request  of  a  young  man,  decided  on  excising  one  of  these  lymphatic 
tumours.  The  diagnosis  being  uncertain,  an  incision  was  made  over  the  mass, 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  thickish  milk-like  fluid  escaped,  leaving  only 
irregular  flaps,  and  some  beaded  filaments  which  were  removed.  The  patient, 
a  young  robust  man,  was  soon  seized  with  rigors  and  symptoms  of  purulent 
absorption,  and  died.  The  tumour  on  the  opposite  side,  which  had  not  been  oper- 
ated on,  was  injected  with  mercury  by  M.  Sappey,  and  was  shown  to  consist  of 
a  network  of  varicose  lymphatic  vessels. 

Compression  was  applied  in  M.  Trelat's  case  by  one  of  Bourjeaurd's  bandages ; 
which  was,  however,  obliged  to  be  modified  several  times  to  meet  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  keeping  up  pressure.  This  was  the  only  treatment  that  had 
been  employed ;  and  M.  Tr61at  was  desirous  of  learning  from  his  colleagues  in 
the  Society,  whether  it  would  be  justifiable  to  attempt  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  swelling  through  an  artificial  fistulous  opening.  Some  observations, 
principally  bearing  on  the  diagnosis  of  lipoma,  were  made  by  MM.  Verneuil, 
Morel-Lavallee,  Guyon,  and  Larrey ;  and  the  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed, 
that  operation  was  not  advisable. — Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Sept.  3,  from  Gazette  des 
Hopitatix,  5  July,  1864. 

2.^.  Permanganate  of  Potash  in  Gonorrlicea. — Dr.  J.  G.  Rich,  of  Beachville, 
Canada  West,  states  [Canada  Z/a?ice<,  July  lo,  1864)  that  he  has  frequently 
employed,  during  the  past  two  years,  the  permanganate  of  potash  as  an  injection 
for  gonorrhcL'u,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  in  some  cases  having 
effected  a  cure  in  forty-eight  hours. 

His  usual  mode  of  treatment  is  as  follows:  "R. — Potassae  bitart.  ^j  ;  Podo- 
phyllin.  gr.  j. — M.  In  chart.  No.  I Y.  divid.  S.  One  every  two  hours  until  free 
catharsis  is  produced. 

"After  winch,  R. — Potassjc  permangan.  gr.  vj  ;  Aqu;e  fontan.  5J. — M.  S. 
To  be  used  as  an  injection  three  times  a  day. 

"I  direct  at  the  same  time  the  free  employment  of  mucihiginous  drinks,  as 
althaea,  ulmus,  acacia,  itc,  and  put  the  patient  upon  a  non-stimulating  regimen. 

"Out  of  si.\ty-four  registered  cases  this  course  of  treatment  has  failed  in  but 
two  instances.  And  I  find  that  recent  attacks  usually  become  arrested  by  it 
after  from  three  to  six  injections.  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  continue  the 
demulcents  for  at  least  a  week  after  the  cessation  of  the  discharge.  In  none  of 
all  these  cases  was  the  injection  continued  after  the  fourth  day. 

"When  accompanied  by  chordee,  I  usually  employ  the  following:  R.— Lu- 
pulin,  5jss ;  Pulv.  camphora',  9j ;  Mica;  panis,  q.  s. — M.  Ft.  mass,  in  pilulas 
xvi,  dividenda.     S.  Two,  three,  or  four  on  going  to  bed." 

26.  Treatment  of  Syphilis. — Dr.  F.  C.  Fayk,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Norway,  gives  the  following  views  as  those  which  he  has  been  led  to  adopt  on 
this  subject : — 

In  determining  the  comparative  merits  of  a  remedy  or  of  a  mode  of  treatment, 
in  the  disease  in  question,  he  observes,  it  is  of  importance,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  agreed  as  to  what  is,  properly  speaking,  to  be  understood  by  a  radical  cure 
of  syphilis.  The  tests  most  relied  on  in  deciding  on  the  eOicacy  of  treatment 
in  effecting  such  a  cure  are,  supposing  all  manifest  signs  of  disease  to  have  dis- 
appeared, the  relative  number  of  relapses  which  occur  after  apparent  cure;  and 
next,  how  far  the  posterity  of  the  person  treated  enter  the  world  healthy,  and 
continue  healthy  during  the  first  months  or  first  years,  as  at  a  later  period  other 
and  fresh  causes  may  come  into  consideration.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
relapses,  syphilization  may,  according  to  the  published  statistics,  claim  to  be 
more  advantageous  than  the  other  modes  of  treatment  with  or  without  mercury. 
But  in  admitting  this,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  we  are  still  ignorant  how 
the  comparison  will  stand  after  the  lapse  of  time,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
some  years  ago  syphilization  held  out  hopes  of  a  still  more  favourable  result,  it 
having  been  said  that  no  relapses  at  all  had  been  observed.  But  it  appears 
from  the  reports  that  tertiary  symptoms  are  now  met  with,  and  it  is  with  special 
reference  to  the  cases  of  relapse  which  may  still  be  latent,  that  the  second  test 
above  mentioned  of  the  real  or  radical  efiicacy  of  a  remedy  becomes  valuable. 
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The  advocates  of  syphilization  at  first  entertained  the  hope  that  syphilized 
women,  having  undergone  a  change  simihir  to  that  efl'ected  in  persons  inoculated 
with  variohx  or  vaccine,  would  bring  healthy  children  into  the  world.  This  hope 
was.  however,  doomed  to  disa])pointment.  It  was  found,  in  fact,  that  women  in 
whom  all  morbid  phenomena  had  disapjieared  nevertheless  gave  birth  to  syphi- 
litic children,  and  that  a  woman  who  had  not  had  manifest  signs  of  syphilis,  and 
had  not  been  subjected  to  treatment,  but  who  gave  birth  to  syphilitic  children, 
after  a  course  of  sj-philization,  adopted  with  a  view  to  remove  the  latent  dys- 
crasia.  still  produced  an  infected  child.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  was  proved 
that  the  father  was  entirely  innocent.  Houce  it  would  appear  that  this  mode  of 
treatment,  properly  speaking,  only  makes  syphilis  latent  for  an  iudefinite  period, 
and  that  it  affords  no  security  for  the  health  of  posterity. 

As  to  the  mercurial  treatment,  we  know  absolutely  that  many  children  in  all 
countries  are,  after  it,  born  healthy  and  continue  healthy;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  many  have  perished.  It  has  been  found,  too,  that  a  child  con- 
ceived after  treatment  has  come  healthy  into  the  world,  although  the  dyscrasia 
has  at  a  later  period  manifested  itself  in  a  subsequent  child.  This  result  seems 
to  show  that  the  remedy  has,  at  least  for  a  time,  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
poison  in  the  ovaries  or  testicles,  so  that  the  ovum  has  been  healthy  during  con- 
ception. Undoubtedly  it  is  established  by  facts  that  even  persons  with  evident 
signs  of  syphilis  have  produced  healthy  children,  but  such  cases  are  rare  excep- 
tions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in  families  treated  with  mercury 
whole  series  of  healthy  children  have  been  met  with. 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  effects  upon  posterity  of  the  non-mercurial 
medical  treatment  of  syphilis  is  still  very  defective.  Professor  von  Barensprung 
had  in  preparation  a  report  upon  this  subject,  which  would  no  doubt  have  been 
extremely  valuable ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Professor  is  now  suffering  from  a 
disease  which  incapacitates  him  for  work.  In  the  Lying-in  Institution  in  Chris- 
tiania  notes  have  been  kept,  since  1846,  of  all  the  dyscratic  children  born  of 
mothers  who  have  suffered  from  syphilis,  and  been  treated  in  one  or  other  mode. 
Since  syphilization  has  been  employed  tliere,  eleven  unmarried  syphilized  women 
have  sought  admission,  and  all  the  children  born  of  these  women  have  either 
shown  signs  of  syphilitic  infection  at  birth,  or  have  subsequently  become  syphi- 
litic. All  are  dead.  Of  the  syphilitic  women  treated  by  derivation  in  Dr. 
Hjorth's  division,  four,  likewise  unmarried,  have  been  delivered  in  the  institu- 
tion ;  and  of  these,  one  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child,  while  the  other  three  brought 
forth  children  without  signs  of  any  dyscrasia,  and  it  was  found  that  the  weight 
and  nutrition  of  these  children  even  exceeded  the  usual  proportion.  Of  these 
children,  one  continued  healthy  and  thriving  at  the  age  of  two  years,  while  the 
other  two  were  equally  healthy  at  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  months  respect- 
ively. 

A  third  test  of  how  far  the  syphilitic  dyscrasia  has  been  removed  from  the 
system  has  been  suggested,  namely,  accurately  to  determine  the  state  of  the 
internal  organs  in  individuals  who  have  died  of  other  diseases,  but  have  suffered 
from  syphilis,  or  in  whom  the  evident  symptoms  had  disappeared  after  treatment. 
Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which,  in  persons  treated  for  syphilis  with  mercury, 
the  internal  organs  have  all  been  found  in  a  healthy  state.  We  have  not  as  yet 
before  us  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusions  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  internal  organs  after  treatment  by  syjihilization  and  deriva- 
tion. Some  scattered  observations  brought  by  Mr.  E.  Winge  before  the  meeting 
of  naturalists  in  Stockholm,  in  1863,  would  tend  to  show  that  syphilization  had 
not  been  able  to  extinguish  the  dyscrasia,  and  the  same  is  true  of  derivation. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  review  practically  the  several  modes  of  treating 
syi)lulis  which  have  from  time  to  time  prevailed,  and  prefaces  his  observations 
by  reminding  his  readers  that  "whether  we  be  unicists  or  dualists  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  chancrous  ])oison,  it  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  decided  that 
there  is  a  species  of  chancre  which  behaves  (piite  as  a  local  sore,  and  by  whicii 
the  system  therefore  is  not  affected,  and  that  such  chancres,  which  can  usually 
be  recognized,  ought  to  be  treated  as  ])urely  local  affet'tions."  But  as  to  infect- 
ing chancres  a  question  arises  whether  it  is  more  advisable  to  treat  them  actively 
from  the  beginning,  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  the  cousti- 
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tutional  symptoms,  or  to  await  the  ,e:eaeral  effects  of  the  infection  before  pro- 
ceeding to  any  specific  treatment.  The  author  appears  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  practitioner  may  in  many  cases  venture  to  treat  syphilis  by  the  so-called 
blood-purifying  methods,  without  adopting  any  specific  treatment  whatever. 
Among  the  remedies  beluuging  to  this  class  are  diaphoretics,  decoctions,  diet 
cures,  water  cures,  derivatives,  aperients,  very  small  bleedings  combined  with 
full  diet,  mineral  waters,  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  ammonium,  etc. 

Professor  Faye  next  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  alleged  recent  increase 
of  syphilis,  which  has  by  some  been  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  early  treatment, 
and  to  the  want  of  the  observance  of  due  precautions,  especially  in  the  practice 
of  syphilization.  It  is,  moreover,  unfortunately,  now  no  longer  doubtful  that 
syphilis  may  be  propagated  in  vaccination,  and  that  this  has  actually  occurred 
more  frequently  than  has  been  supposed. 

Everything  considered,  it  is  quite  natural  that  very  many  physicians  should 
still  be  advocates  for  the  use  of  mercury,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of 
that  as  well  as  of  so  many  other  therapeutic  methods,  for  experience  has  shown 
that  this  remedy  is  capable  of,  to  a  certain  degree,  neutralizing  more  rapidly 
than  other  means  the  effects  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  so  that  at  least  the  danger 
of  a  propagation  of  infection  is  considerably  diminished,  inasmuch  as  the  morbid 
phenomena  which  subsequently  arise  in  many  patients,  although  disastrous  to 
the  parties  immediately  concerned,  are  far  from  being  attended  with  the  same 
danger  to  others ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  many  of  the  so-called  tertiary 
symptoms.  In  the  next  place,  because  this  remedy  seems,  when  properly  used 
in  small  doses,  to  be  more  efficacious  than  others  in  preventing  the  certain 
transmission  of  the  poison  to  posterity,  to  which  object,  among  others.  Dr. 
Whitehead,  of  Manchester,  has  particularly  directed  attention,  and  has  endea- 
voured by  facts  to  establish  his  position.  In  Norway,  where  Rades\'ge  (which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  considered  to  be  of  syphilitic  origin)  has  for  many  years 
prevailed,  and  has  been  successfully  combated  in  great  part  with  mercury,  as 
well  as  in  Jylland,  where  a  peculiar  syphiloid  has  existed,  facts  might  readily 
be  collected  in  illustration  of  this  point.  Lastly,  mercury  is  recommended  on 
account  of  its  efBcacy  in  many  obscure  and  masked  forms  of  a  remote  syphilitic 
origin,  in  which  other  means  have  failed.  Many  striking  instances  of  this  nature 
might  be  brought  forward,  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed,  that  "if  mercury  be  not  a  specific  against  syphilis,  there  is  no  such 
specific." 

In  infancy  mercury  appears  to  act  well.  The  metamorphosis  of  tissue  is 
active  in  the  child,  and  the  remedy  will,  when  it  neutralizes  the  poison,  be  again 
with  greater  ease  eliminated  from  the  system,  especially  if  this  change  be  pro- 
moted by  a  suitable  diet.  Experience,  too,  has  shown  that  persons  who  have 
in  infaocy  been  cured  with  mercury  have,  in  after  life,  proved  to  be  so  free  from 
the  dyscrasia  that  they  have  become  parents  of  healthy  children.  The  impor- 
tance of  pushing  the  study  of  all  remedies  which  may  tend  to  counteract  so 
great  an  evil  as  latent  syphilis  will  appear  from  considering  the  influence  the 
latter  has  in  spreading  the  disease,  and  also  upon  the  health  of  posterity.  If 
we  suppose  that  latently  syphilitic  individuals — and  such  all  may  reasonably  be 
considered  who,  although  apparently  cured,  beget  syphilitic  children — in  con- 
nection get  a  soft  chancre  or  even  a  slighter  local  affection,  experience  seems 
to  indicate  that  such  originally  local  sores  may,  from  the  juices  of  the  system, 
become  mixed  with  infecting  matter,  and  may  transmit  actual  syphilis  to  other 
individuals,  just  as  it  has  been  shown  that  vaccine  vesicles  may,  in  the  latently 
syphilitic,  become  infecting  syphilitic  ulcers. 

In  the  tertiary  and  quaternary  forms  of  syphilis,  Professor  Faye  advocates 
the  external  employment  of  mercury  in  very  small  quantities,  for  example,  by 
means  of  the  calomel  fumigations  so  much  recommended  by  Messrs.  Parker  and 
II.  Lee,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  salve — best  prepared  with  glycerine-plasma — 
an  advantage  of  this  method  being  that  other  strengthening,  nourishing,  and 
alterative  agents  may  at  the  same  time  be  employed.  "In  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital I  have,"  he  says,  "in  some  persons  with  localized  tubercular  nodes  with 
deep  unhealthy  sores  and  affections  of  the  bones,  who  have  in  vain  or  without 
any  permanent  effect  been  treated  with  other  means,  tried  these  calomel  fumi- 
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gations,  any  action  upon  the  lungs  boinjr  prevented  l»y  a  close  coverin<T.  In  this 
manner  the  furaipation?;  may  he  continued  for  an  almost  unlimited  time,  and  the 
effect  is,  of  course,  milder  and  more  gradual  than  if,  as  has  been  recommended 
in  England,  the  vapours  be  at  the  same  time  inhaled.  The  glycerine  salve  I 
have  employed  in  small  portions  externally  upon  tlie  skin,  or.  following  the  Eng- 
lish, as  small  suppositories  in  the  rectum." — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Oct.  29, 1864, 

27.  Sriphilitic  Disease  of  the  Epididymis. — M.  Dron.  of  the  Antiquaille 
Hospital  at  Lyons,  describes  syphilitic  disease  of  the  epididymis  as  not  being 
rare,  although  it  is  scarcely  described  by  writers.  ]M.  Dron  has  noticed  sixteen 
ca.ses  in  the  course  of  six  months;  in  fourteen  the  disease  was  confined  to  the 
epididymis,  and  in  two  there  was  also  syphilitic  orchitis.  In  none  of  the  cases 
could  the  affection  of  the  epididymis  be  referred  to  any  other  cause  than  .syphilis, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  employed  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 

Syphilitic  tumour  of  the  epididymis  generally  occupies  the  head  of  the  organ; 
sometimes,  but  less  commonly,  the  engorgement  extends  to  the  whole  organ, 
but  even  then  the  head  is  the  part  most  affected,  and  continues  enlarged  for  a 
longer  time.  In  one  case  only  was  the  tumour  situated  on  the  tail.  Both  sides 
are  commonly  affected  at  once;  but  usually  one  epididymis  more  than  the  other. 
The  tumour  is  generally  not  larger  than  an  olive  or  hazel-nut.  sometimes  even 
as  small  as  a  pea.  In  consistence  it  is  always  solid  and  resistant,  but  in  various 
degrees ;  in  old  and  indolent  cases,  it  acquires  a  cartilaginous  hardness.  The 
surface  is  unequal  and  nodulated.  When  the  tumour  has  acquired  a  certain 
size,  it  lies  against  the  testis  without  it,  such  as  occurs  in  epididymitis.  The 
testis  can  always  be  easily  distinguished.  Most  commonly  the  epididymis  and 
its  tumour  remain  detached  from  the  testis.  The  syphilitic  engorgement  of  the 
epididymis  maybe  completely  painless,  even  on  pressure;  the  patient  frequently 
does  not  perceive  the  tumour  until  his  attention  is  drawn  to  it.  In  some  cases, 
however,  pain  is  produced  by  compressing  the  tumour;  and.  in  others,  the 
tumour  is  spontaneously  painful,  especially  at  the  commencement,  and  it  is  in 
such  instances  that  it  attains  the  largest  size.  I]ven  in  these  cases,  however, 
the  patients  have  not  been  obliged  to  interrupt  their  occupations.  The  func- 
tions of  the  organ  do  not  seem  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  disease.  As  far  as 
can  be  observed,  syphilitic  disease  of  the  epididymis  appears  about  three  and  a 
half  months  after  chancre.  It  probably  appears  later  in  some  cases ;  but  even 
when  it  appears  early,  there  are  also  severe  and  tedious  secondary  affections, 
such  as  papular  or  squamous  skin  affections.  If  left  to  itself,  the  tumour  has 
an  indeterminate  duration ;  but,  if  properly  treated,  has  always  been  removed 
in  M.  Dron's  cases.  Two  months  are  generally  necessary ;  but  a  cure  may  be 
effected  earlier.     In  one  case,  the  organ  suppurated. 

Syphilitic  tumour  of  the  epididymis  cannot  be  confounded  with  acute  blennor- 
rhagic  epididymitis  ;  but  there  may  be  difficulty  in  diaanosis  when  chronic 
e])ididymitis  occurs  in  a  syphilitic  patient.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  there  will 
be  a  history  of  gonorrhreal  discharge;  and  this  may  even  be  present.  The 
patient  also  will  have  had  symptoms  denoting  acute  inflammation  ;  while  the 
development  of  the  syphilitic  epididymis  is  not  attended  by  any  surh  manifesta- 
tions. If  left  to  itself,  the  gouorrlueal  engorgement  tends  to  disappear;  the 
syphilitic  remains.  The  former,  after  invading  the  entire  organ.  l)ecomes 
limited  to  the  tail,  where  it  remains  for  a  considerable  time;  the  sy])hilitic  dis- 
ease almost  always  commences  in  the  head.  Finally,  blennorrhagic  epididymitis 
is  commonly  single ;  while  the  syphilitic  disease  generally  occupies  the  epi- 
didymis of  each  side. 

Tuberculous  diseases  of  the  testis,  concurrent  with  syphilis,  may  at  the  com- 
mi'ucement  be  confounded  with  syphilitic  epididymitis ;  the  disease  appears  in 
the  head  of  the  organ,  is  indolent  at  the  commencement,  and  the  tumour  is  hard 
and  nodulated.  In  the  tuberculous  disease,  however,  the  nodules  grow  and 
project,  and  at  the  same  time  become  soft  and  painful.  The  skin  becomes 
adherent  to  them,  ulcerates,  and  allows  the  escape  of  a  soft  cheesy  mass, 
mingled  with  pus.  The  vas  deferens  often  liecomes  moniliform  in  consequence 
of  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  in  its  interior;  and  this  deposit  also 
takes  place  in  the  vesicuhe  serainales,  prostate,  etc. 
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M.  Dron  regards  the  presence  of  syphilitic  epididymitis  as  being  always  indica- 
tive of  a  severe  syphilitic  affection  of  the  system,  especially  when  the  local  dis- 
ease returns  freciuently  and  is  very  intense.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  which 
have  come  under  his  notice,  the  disease  has  been  subdued  by  treatment.- 

The  lesion  of  the  epididymis  rarely  exists  alone ;  and  hence  the  treatment  is 
generally  guided  by  the  concomitant  symptoms.  Thus,  according  as  secondary 
or  tertiary  symptoms  have  been  present,  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  a 
mixed  treatment,  has  been  used.  The  duration  of  the  treatment  requisite  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  tumour  has  varied  from  a  fortnight  to  nine  months. — 
Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Sept.  3,  1864,  from  Archiv.  Gdn4r.  de  Med. 

28.  Tracheotomy  in  Diphtheria. — Dr.  George  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Medical  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  August 
last,  advocated  the  performance  of  tracheotomy,  under  certain  circumstances, 
in  diphtheria.  He  stated  that  he  had  performed  the  operation  twenty-one  times, 
•'  Seven  of  the  patients  recovered,  and  fourteen  died.  But  it  is  improper  to 
judge  of  its  value  from  such  limited  statistics.  In  the  hands  of  surgeons  who 
have  had  larger  experience,  the  mortality  seems  to  be  about  three  out  of  four 
operations.  Even  among  the  French,  who  resort  to  it  much  earlier,  the  average 
success  is  one  in  four.  So,  then,  in  view  of  numerical  statistics,  the  results  are 
not  very  encouraging.  But  I  have  all  along  held  that  this,  of  all  surgical  ope- 
rations, is  not  to  be  tested  by  statistics.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
disease  for  which  it  is  practised  is  a  most  dangerous  one,  and,  at  the  stage  of 
obstructed  respiration,  is  almost  certainly  fatal.  The  question,  then,  is  :  When 
it  has  advanced  beyond  the  control  of  medicine,  can  the  sui-geon  hold  out  a  hope 
of  life  ?  Has  the  operation  saved  the  lives  of  any  whose  case  has  become  hope- 
less? That  it  has  done  so  is  beyond  doubt;  and  that  it  would  be  still  more 
valuable  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  if  it  were  firmly  pressed  on  the  pa- 
rents at  a  suitable  stage. 

"The  operation  for  strangulated  inguinal  hernia  is  a  very  successful  one.  if 
resorted  to  immediately  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  taxis  has  failed  in  reducing  the 
tumour;  but,  if  delayed  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  it  becomes  a  vast  deal 
more  dangerous.  Do  we,  therefore,  hesitate  to  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of 
our  surgical  operation,  because  he  will  not  yield  to  our  representation  at  the 
first?  And  would  we  be  justified  in  collecting  our  statistics  from  those  cases 
in  which  strangulation  has  existed  longer  than  we  desire? 

'•  In  diphtheria,  the  average  success  of  tracheotomy  is  not  the  question  ;  but. 
Can  we  save  lives  which  would  otherwise  be  lost?  When  I  first  performed  this 
operation  in  diphtheria,  I  was  afraid  that  the  general  disease  would  be  a  contra- 
indication to  its  performance ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  may  be  per- 
formed with  safety  and  success,  whether  the  primary  disease  has  been  croup  or 
the  other.  I  would  not  perform  it  in  a  case  where  the  vital  powers  were  com- 
pletely prostrated  by  the  pre-existing  malady;  in  other  words,  where  the  patient 
was  dying  of  asthenia.  Approaching  sufi'ocation,  with  fair  strength,  is  the  pro- 
per indication. 

"  Even  in  the  cases  which  ultimately  proved  fatal,  the  relief  to  the  urgent 
dyspnoea  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  operation  ;  and  to  show  that,  if  performed 
at  the  proper  time,  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  success.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
thing,  which  I  have  observed  in  almost  every  instance,  that  as  soon  as  the  ope- 
ration is  safely  concluded,  and  the  tube  lodged  in  the  trachea,  the  child  falls 
asleep,  apparently  worn  out  by  the  previous  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep,  which 
has  been  the  most  distressing  symptom  for  the  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours 
preceding ;  the  tranquillity  of  the  respiration  affording  a  rest  to  the  exhausted 
powers  of  the  sufferer.  When  the  operation  fails  to  afford  permanent  relief, 
death  rarely  occurs  from  suffocation,  but  usually  the  child  dies  from  exhaustion 
— a  much  less  painful  ami  harassing  mode  of  death  than  the  fearful  struggles 
which  precede  death  from  suffocation.  In  this  lower  view,  I  think  the  operation 
is  warranted. 

"  But  the  important  question  is,  Could  we  not  save  more  lives  by  performing 
the  operation  earlier  in  the  disease?  It  seems  undoubted  that,  when  symptoms 
of  laryngeal  complication  occur,  the  hope  of  recovery  is  but  small.     No  doubt, 
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isolated  cases  do  occur;  but  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  seen 
a  ojreat  deal  of  this  disease,  whether  recovery  is  not  a  rare  thing  after  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  exudation  has  spread  into  the  air-passages.  The  great  object 
of  treatment  is  to  subdue  the  disease  before  this  has  occurred  ;  and  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  under  proper  management,  the  symptoms  will  yield  and  dis- 
appear; but  in  others  it  will  advance,  notwithstanding  the  most  sedulous  atten- 
tion, and  prove  fatal  in  a  very  large  number,  as  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General  will  show.  In  an  advanced  stage,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  assert  that 
the  case  will  certainly  prove  fatal ;  and  even  then,  if  the  tendency  to  death  is  by 
apncea,  more  than  asthenia,  the  operation  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  without 
delay. 

"  But  I  believe  that,  in  an  earlier  stage  than  this,  the  operation  would  be  much 
more  successful.  When  the  medical  treatment  has  been  fairly  tried,  and  failed 
to  arrest  the  disease  ;  when  the  respiration  Ijegins  to  be  laboured  and  crowing — 
the  result  of  exudation  into  the  larynx — then,  I  think,  is  the  time  to  operate. 
In  almost  all  cases,  the  symptoms  become  aggravated  ;  and  the  strength  is  worn 
out  by  the  struggle  before  the  relief  is  given,  if  not  taken  at  that  point.  I  am 
convinced  that  further  experience  will  enable  medical  men  to  ascertain  a  stage 
at  which  the  operation  will  be  justifiable,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

"The  operation  is  one  that  every  practitioner  ought  to  hold  himself  prepared 
to  undertake  on  an  emergency ;  still  it  is  one  difficult  of  execution,  and  to  be 
gone  about  with  great  caution.  In  children,  the  trachea  lies  very  deep ;  and 
the  encroachment  of  the  thymus  gland  from  below,  and  the  isthmus  of  the  thy- 
roid from  above,  leave  a  very  small  space  in  which  the  incision  can  with  safety 
be  made.  The  continual  movements  of  the  trachea,  caused  by  the  obstructed 
respiration,  render  it  difficult  to  be  reached  with  safety.  The  steps  of  the  ope- 
ration should  be  proceeded  with,  quietly,  calmly,  slowly,  and  with  great  regu- 
larity. The  operator  should  dissect  carefully  down  to  the  trachea.  Layer  after 
layer  of  tissue  must  be  carefully  divided,  and  held  aside  till  the  rings  of  the  tra- 
chea can  be  seen  clearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Any  bleeding  must  be 
arrested  before  the  opening  is  made.  When  the  tracheal  rings  are  fairly  exposed, 
a  sharp  hook  is  to  be  placed  at  the  upper  part,  and  a  bistoury  plunged  firmly 
into  the  tube,  and  made  to  cut  a  slit  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  After 
the  spasm  attending  the  opening  has  subsided,  the  tube  can  usually  be  easily 
introduced. 

"  In  the  after  management  of  the  case,  the  points  I  have  found  most  essential 
are,  to  keep  the  tube  clear;  to  diffuse  some  steam  through  the  apartment;  and 
to  give  milk  or  beef-tea,  and  perhaps  a  little  wine  or  some  kind  of  fluid  nourish- 
ment. The  trachea  soon  becomes  tolerant  of  the  tube,  which  can  be  retained 
five  or  even  seven  days,  if  need  be." — Britinh  Med.  Joicrii.,  Sept.  17,  1864. 

29.  Neiv  Mode  of  Amputating  the  Thigh  at  the  Knee. — At  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  at  Giessen, 
the  section  on  surgery  had  a  lively  discussion  on  the  merits  of  a  new  mode  for 
amputating  the  thigh  at  tlie  knee,  excogitated  by  Gritti ;  in  it  the  thigh-bone  is 
sawn  oir  through  the  condyles,  or  at  the  epiphysal  line,  and  the  anterior  flap  is 
allowed  to  retain  the  patella,  which  it  is  intended  to  ileal  upon  the  sawn  surface 
of  the  femur.  Dr.  Llicke  had  done  this  operation  in  four  cases.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  soldier,  who  had  received  a  shot  into  the  knee  at  Missunde ;  he  died 
in  the  second  week,  of  ])urulent  discharges;  the  patella  was  not  united  to  the 
femur.  The  second  case  dated  from  the  storming  of  Dlippel.  Here  the  patella 
became  firmly  united  with  the. saw-cut  on  the  femur,  antl  the  patieut  had  au 
excellent  stump ;  the  cicatrix  was  behind,  and  had  not  to  sustain  any  pressure 
during  walking  on  the  stilt-foot.  The  third  and  fourth  cases  both  ended  fatally. 
Dr.  Lucke  CDmmunicaled  another  case,  from  Rotterdam,  in  which  the  patella 
had  been  perfectly  united  with  the  section  of  the  femur.  Professor  Wagner,  of 
Konigsttcrg,  next  detailed  the  result  of  the  dissection  of  a  case  of  Gritti's  opera- 
tion, whicli  had  recovered,  ))ut  died  subsecpiently  of  kidney  disease.  The  patella 
was  riding  u))on  the  anterior  edge  <if  the  cut  surface  of  the  femur,  was  thickened 
and  bent,  and  united  to  the  femur  by  connective  tissue  only.  Professor  Barde- 
lebeu,  of  GreifswaMe,  preferred  amputation  in  the  lower  third  of  the  femur  to 
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Gritti's  operation.  Dr.  Heine  bad  collated  twelve  cases  of  Gritti's  operation, 
made  during  the  last  campaign.  Two  only  were  successful ;  one  was  the  case  of 
Liicke  already  mentioned ;  the  other,  a  case  in  the  Austrian  hospital  at  Altona, 
which  had  been  operated  upon  immediately  after  the  sea-fight  near  Heligoland. 
All  the  others  died  of  pyaemia. — British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  29,  1864. 

30.  Stravgulation  of  the  Spermatic  Cord  as  a  Substitute  for  Castration. — A 
man,  aged  70.  was  admitted  into  the  Orvieto  Hospital,  having  had  for  twenty  years 
an  encephaloid  tumour  of  the  right  testis.  The  tumour  was  large,  uniformly 
soft  and  elastic  ;  hut  non-fluctuating  and  opaque.  The  patient  had  lancinating 
])ains  extending  along  the  cord  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Instead  of  excising 
the  tumour  M.  Reali  performed  the  following  operation.  Standing  to  the  right 
of  the  patient,  he  seized  the  spermatic  cord  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  his 
left  hand,  and  raised  the  part  so  as  to  make  the  skin  tense.  An  incision  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  was  then  made,  and  the  cord  was  laid  bare.  The  operator 
then  opened  the  sheath,  and.  by  means  of  a  needle  introduced  a  strong  thread 
liy  means  of  which  he  rapidly  and  completely  strangled  the  end.  The  thread 
was  tied  tightly,  and  the  ends  were  left  between  the  edges  of  the  incision.  The 
result  of  the  operation  was  very  satisfactory.  The  ligature  was  detached  on 
the  fifteenth  day.  Two  months  after  the  operation,  the  wound  was  entirely 
cicatrized,  and  the  volume  of  the  tumour  had  diminished  nearly  one-half.  The 
tumour  continued  to  decrease ;  and.  ten  months  after  the  operation,  the  testis 
had  returned  to  its  normal  size.  The  cure  was  permanent.  A  second  operation 
of  the  same  kind  performed  on  a  man  40  years  of  age,  was  less  fortunate;  the 
patient  died  of  the  sequela?  of  the  operation.  In  a  third  patient,  a  young  man 
aged  23,  who  had  an  almost  stony  enlargement  of  the  testis  with  a  slight  serous 
collection,  the  result  was  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  first  case.  The  testis,  which 
had  been  four  times  as  large  as  the  other,  was  reduced  almost  to  its  normal  size. 
— Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Sept.  3,  from  Annali  Universali  de  Medicina. 

31.  Ovarian  Extirpations. — Dr.  Ciias.  Clay  publishes  [Glasgoio  Medical 
Journal,  Oct.  1864),  a  report  of  his  lODth  and  110th  cases  of  ovarian  extirpa- 
tion and  gives  the  following  tabular  results  of  all  his  abdominal  operations  for 
the  last  twenty-two  years,  i.  e.,  from  1842  to  1864. 

Cases  from  1842  to  1864.  Number.  Recoveries.  Deaths. 

Ovarian  Extirpations 110  76  34 

Ctesarian  section 1  0  1 

Entire  removal  of  uterus  and   appendages   (being  ]        o  -i  o 

fibroids),  through  the  parietes  abdominales  j 

Cutting  down  upon  ovarian  tumours  (in  cases  of  al-'| 

most  universal  adhesions),  to  reduce  their  bulk  \        t  a  r. 

from  withia,  and  setting  up  ulceration  where  re-  f 

moval  was  impossible j 

Cysts  tapped  and  injected  with  tincture  of  iodine    .  6 


Two  filled 
again. 


Total  results 124  85  37 

It  will  be  here  seen,  that  in  my  practice  of  twenty-two  years,  the  recoveries 
in  operations  of  ovariotomy  alone  are  about  seventy  per  cent. — a  result  that  I 
cannot  but  consider  flattering.  The  reader  will  also  observe,  that  during  the 
above  period  I  have  extirpated  three  fibroid  uteri  with  their  appendages  entire, 
through  the  abdominal  parietes,  as  in  ovariotomy.  These  1  believe  to  be  the 
first  operations  known  of  the  kind.  The  first  and  second  operations  were  in 
1844,  and  the  last  in  January,  1863,  and  reported  in  the  London  Obstetrical 
Society's  Transactions,  vol.  v.  I  mention  these  particularly,  because  Professor 
Koeberl  operated  similarly  on  a  fibroid  uterus  on  April  20,  1863.  and  stated 
his  to  be  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  in  the  world ;  whereas  my  first  and 
second  operations  were  nineteen  years,  and  my  last  some  months,  prior  to  his 
operation.     The  fibroid  in  my  last  case  weighed  eleven  pounds. 
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32.  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  hy  Subcutaneous  Division. — In  the 
year  1853  Dr.  Hknry  Dick  published  his  first  case  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  and  in  1855  he  sent  a  memoir  to  the  Academie  de  M6decine  de  France, 
in  which  two  other  successful  cases  are  related.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  William 
Adams  and  Dr.  Dick's  colleague  at  the  National  Orthopa-dic  Hospital.  Mr.  Al- 
lingham,  have  operated  after  the  same  method  with  the  best  result.  Dr.  Dick 
divides  strictures  into  two  classes,  after  their  physical  properties — namely,  into 
dilatable  and  non-dilatable.  Stricture  may  occur  at  any  spot  of  the  urethra,  but 
the  most  frequent  is  the  bulb.  They  are  less  frequent  at  the  fossa  navicularis 
and  the  membranous  portion.  Stricture  is  the  result  of  infiamraation,  a  new 
tissue  being-  formed  at  the  strictured  spot,  which  is  of  a  fibrous  nature.  'J'he 
greatest  number  of  strictures  take  the  form  of  atrophy  ;  but  a  few  are  met  with 
of  the  hypertrophic  form.  In  drawing  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  stricture, 
Dr.  Dick  points  out  that  every  portion  of  the  stricture  must  be  divided,  because 
if  only  the  narrowest  part  is  divided,  symptoms  of  stricture  will  return.  He 
further  alludes  to  deviation  of  the  urethra  in  strictures,  believing  that  the  back 
opening  of  the  stricture  does  not  correspond  with  the  front  opening.  He  says 
that  those  pathological  changes  are  the  result  of  post-inflammatory  retraction. 
Dr.  Dick  passes  in  review  the  different  treatment  of  stricture.  He  believes 
dilatation  by  the  graduated  metallic  bougies  is  the  safest ;  but  there  are  cases 
where  dilatation  will  not  give  much  relief  to  the  patient,  or  sometimes  social 
exigencies  urge  the  patient  to  get  radically  cured.  The  different  methods  em- 
ployed he  divides  into  three:  1st,  cauterization;  2d,  splitting  or  tearing;  3d, 
cutting  strictures.  And  the  cutting  he  subdivides  into  three  kinds  :  the  inter- 
nal, the  external,  and  the  subcutaneous  methods.  He  thinks  cauterization  the 
most  objectionable,  having  regard  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  strictures. 
Splitting  he  only  admits  in  a  few  exceptional  cases — where  division  by  the  knife 
cannot  be  practised  with  safety,  where  a  number  of  strictures  are  closely  follow- 
ing each  other,  or  where  a  large  part  of  the  urethra  ig  strictured  ;  but  even  in 
these  there  is  no  certainty  if  the  stiicture  has  been  really  torn  or  only  forcibly 
dilated.  He  cites  two  cases  of  sudden  death  occurring  after  splitting.  His 
other  objection  to  splitting  is  that  the  pain  is  so  violent  that  recourse  must  be 
had  to  chloroform.  Besides,  it  is  a  princii^le  in  surgery  never  to  tear  parts  When 
they  can  be  cut  with  safety.  Dr.  Dick  thinks  the  internal  incision  is  the  most 
logical,  having  regard  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  strictures ;  but  its  execu- 
tion has  great  drawbacks :  he  alludes  to  the  difBculty  of  making  the  cut  at  the 
right  spot  with  the  instruments.  Incisions  with  those  cutting  machines  are 
very  difBcult  to  execute,  as  very  often  the  knife  acts  as  dilator  instead  of  a 
cutting  instrument  when  the  part  is  not  tensely  dilated.  He  objects  to  the 
external  incision  as  being  almost  as  hazardous  an  operation  as  cutting  for  stone. 
The  suppuration  afterwards  is  also  long,  consequently  pyaemia  is  much  to  be 
apprehended ;  besides,  the  long  suppuration  is  very  likely  to  occasion  great 
retraction,  some  cases  of  which  have  come  under  his  own  observation.  He 
comes  now  to  the  subcutaneous  division,  which  he  believes  fulfils  the  indications 
of  the  pathological  anatomy.  The  surgeon  can  attack  directly  with  the  knife 
the  contracted  spots.  He  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  subcutaneuus  cut  as  long 
and  as  deep  as  he  thinks  most  suitable  for  the  occasion.  The  external  puncture 
heals  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  The  operation  has  further  the  advantage 
that  chloroform  is  not  required,  the  pain  being  very  trilling;  the  hemorrhage, 
too,  is  insignificant.  The  subcutaneous  method  is  indicated  not  only  in  severe 
strictures  where  dilatation  cannot  be  practised,  but  also,  in  his  ojtinion.  in  those 
elastic  strictures  which  return  after  dilatation.  He  then  describes  the  mode  of 
operating.  Dilatation  must  first  be  practised  to  a  small  extent,  to  enable  the 
operator  to  pass  a  small-grooved  conductor  through  the  stricture.  No  chloro- 
form is  used.  The  patient's  regimen  is  not  changed.  In  winter  he  confines  his 
patient  to  the  room  for  eight  days;  in  summer  only  for  three  days.  For  the 
operation  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy.  The  instruments 
used  are  a  grooved  conductor,  which  was  shown  to  the  society;  an  ordinary 
tend(»n  knife,  which  for  strictures  in  the  membriinous  porlinn  should  have  rather 
11  long  neck,  and  be  a  tenotome  cach^ ;  a  good-sized  catheter  in  proportion  to 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra;  a  T-s^'i'ip^^^l  bau(hige,  an  ordinary  bandage,  sticking- 
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plaster,  and  lint.  No  bandages  are  required  for  strictures  in  the  membranous 
portion  ;  for  the  latter  cases  a  large  metallic  bougie  is  left  in  the  urethra  after 
the  operation.  The  patient  placed  in  position,  the  conducting  catheter  is  intro- 
duced until  the  two  knobs  stop  before  the  stricture  ;  then  the  surgeon,  by  skilful 
manipulation,  slides  out  the  small  grooved  conductor  (which  was  concealed  in 
the  conducting  catheter)  through  the  stricture.  The  conducting  instrument 
being  then  in  position,  the  surgeon  delivers  it  into  the  hand  of  his  assistant, 
telling  him  to  keep  it  gently  but  steadily  against  the  stricture.  He  then  feels 
outside  the  urethra  for  the  two  small  knobs,  grasps  with  his  left  hand  the  penis 
•with  the  instrument,  and  places  his  thumb  just  before  the  knobs,  having  his 
index  and  middle  fingers  at  the  back  of  the  penis ;  he  then  takes  the  tenotome 
in  his  right  hand,  and  thrusts  it  between  the  two  knobs,  pushing  it  resolutely 
through  the  stricture,  and  divides  it  in  that  sawing  manner  in  which  usually 
tendons  and  fibrous  tissues  are  divided.  He  thinks  the  cut  should  always  be 
from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long;  also  that  the  knife  should  not  be 
withdrawn  until  the  surgeon  is  quite  convinced  that  the  stricture  is  completely 
divided.  The  conducting  catheter  is  then  withdrawn,  and  lint  and  sticking- 
plaster  placed  on  the  external  wound,  and  the  whole  kept  in  position  by  a 
T-shaped  bandage,  a  common  roller,  and  a  few  pins.  The  patient  is  then  put 
to  bed,  and  his  urine  drawn  off  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  when  required,  with  a 
large  catheter.  Dr.  Dick  strongly  objects  to  leaving  a  catheter  in  the  urethra 
after  the  operation.  lie  now  quotes  four  cases  of  his  own  and  two  of  Mr. 
Allingham's,  all  of  which  were  attended  with  the  most  successful  results.  In 
them  he  relates  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  shivering  always  took  place,  but  no 
bad  results  followed.  The  only  case  in  Avhich  shivering  did  not  occur  was  that 
after  incision  in  the  fossa  navicularis.  Another  i)oint  of  importance  on  which 
he  dwells  is,  that  dilatation  with  a  large  metallic  bougie  should  be  practised  once 
a  week  for  six  months  after  the  operation. — J/erf.  Times  and  Gaz.,  July  2,  18G4. 

33.  Tlie  Wire  Compreas  as  a  Substitufe  for  the  Ligature. — Mr.  Dix  extols 
{Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  September,  1804)  the  wire  ligature  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ligature  to  arteries.  His  directions  for  the  application  of  the  wire  com- 
press are  as  follows:  "Take  a  piece  of  surgical  wire,  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  thread  each  of  its  ends  ui)on  a  straight  needle. 

"  Seize  the  bleeding  mouth  of  the  artery  with  forceps,  and  pass  one  of  the 
aforesaid  needles  close  on  each  side  of  the  artery,  about  a  line  above  the  points 
of  the  forceps,  directly  down  through  the  substance  of  the  flap,  so  that  they 
emerge  at  the  cuticular  surface,  about  half  an  inch  distant  from  each  other. 
Draw  them  both  through  together,  till  the  curve  of  the  wire  compresses  the 
vessel  on  the  face  of  the  flap.  Now,  get  rid  (^the  needles  by  clipping  through 
the  wire  close  above  their  eyes,  also  detach  tlie  artery  forceps.  Place  a  piece 
of  cork  cut  for  the  occasion  upon  the  skin  between  the  points  of  exit  of  the 
wire,  and  over  this  twist  the  wire  tighter  and  tighter  till  the  bleeding  is  arrested. 
Lastly,  cut  oflF  the  superfluous  wire.  All  which  is  done  much  quicker  than 
described.     Repeat  this  process  upon  as  many  vessels  as  require  it. 

"  Two  arteries  lying  near  together  may  be  embraced  by  one  wire ;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  the  veins  may  be  included  or  excluded  at  will. 

"  The  wire  should  be  either  silver,  or,  what  is  much  cheaper  and  equally  man- 
ageable, the  finest  and  softest  passive  iron.  The  generality  of  the  iron  wire  used 
for  sutures  is  too  hard  and  stiff.  That  which  I  have  employed  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hilliard,  surgical  instrument  maker,  Glasgow,  who  also  furnished  the 
needles,  which  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  straight,  and  three-edged,  with 
an  eye  adapted  for  carrying  wire. 

"  Special  care  is  necessary  in  threading  the  wire,  that  it  be  kept  perfectly  fi-ee 
from  all  kinking  or  twisting.  The  forceps  are  used,  not  to  draw  out  the  artery, 
as  when  a  ligature  has  to  be  applied — this,  indeed,  is  to  be  particularly  avoided 
— but  merely  as  a  guide  to  mark  the  exact  position  and  course  of  the  vessel. 
The  cork  is  necessary  to  protect  the  skin  from  the  pressure  of  the  wire.  The 
stump  will  now  be, dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  operation. 

"  Of  course,  objections  will  be  raised  to  this  scheme.  The  only  one  to  which 
I  need  reply  by  anticipation,  is  that  which  naturally  occurs  to  any  one  looking 
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at  the  Ihinji:  for  tlie  first  time.  How  is  tluit  wire  to  be  %vilhdraton?  This,  at 
first  siirht.  appears  an  insuperable  difficulty.  Let  any  one  who  entertains  that 
idea  try  the  experiment  on  the  dead  subject,  and  he  will  probably  be  surprised, 
as  I  was,  to  find  how  easily  and  certainly  it  is  effected.  To  which  he  may  add, 
my  expurimentum  cruds,  that  it  is  eipially  easy  and  certain  in  the  living:  body. 
Here,  I  ouj^ht  to  mention,  that  it  was  from  Mr.  Hilliard  1  first  learned  that  the 
abrupt  bendiuo:  of  the  wire  is  not  an  impediment  to  its  removal.  He  also  sug- 
gested to  me  the  use  of  two  needles  in  the  way  just  described,  by  which  the  wire 
is  applied  much  more  expeditiously  and  exactly  than  by  using  a  single  needle. 
The  only  conceivable  obstacle  to  its  withdrawal  would  be  a  kink  or  hitch  in  the 
wire,  wliich  might  cause  much  inconvenience.  Hence  the  stress  I  have  laid  on 
the  necessity  of  carefully  avoiding  this  mischance  in  threading  and  fixing  the 
wire.  Its  removal,  no  doubt,  requires  to  be  cautiously  conducted.  Thus,  clip 
the  wire  close  to  the  edge  of  the  piece  of  cork,  and  straighten  out  the  curve  it 
has  necessarily  formed  at  its  exit  from  the  skin.  Remove  the  cork,  and  apply 
instead  the  tip  of  one  finger,  with  which  press  firmly  upon  the  flap,  making  trac- 
tion, gently  and  gradually,  upon  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  In  this  way  it  comes 
out  with  great  facility;  but  if  this  were  roughly  and  harshly  done,  it  might  break 
up  the  adhesion  which  we  suppose  has  taken  place  between  the  surfaces  of  the 
flaps,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  kink  in  the  wire  might  lacerate  the  artery 
in  passing  over  it. 

"  But  it  is  certain  that  none  of  these  evils  need  happen  with  ordinary  care  and 
tact. 

"  As  to  the  period  of  withdrawal,  further  observations  are  desirable ;  but  it 
has  been  shown,  in  numerous  cases  of  acupressure,  that  for  small  vessels  a  few 
hours  of  compression  is  sufficient;  and  for  the  largest  arteries  a  much  less  time 
than  might,  a  priori,  have  been  supposed.  However,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  disturb  a  wound  in  any  way  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  all  wires  commanding  the  secondary  branches  may  be 
safely  removed,  and  probably  also  from  the  large  arteries ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
prudence,  one  would  at  present  prefer  to  keep  a  check  upon  such  an  one  as  the 
femoral  for  three  or  four  days  at  least.  Better  it  should  remain  needlessly  long 
than  be  prematurely  removed,  for,  as  has  been  said  repeatedly  before,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  wire  is  almost  innocuous." 

Mr.  D.  gives  the  following  tabular  rdsxim6  of  the  points  of  contrast  between 
the  ligature  and  the  wire  compress. 

The  main  distinctions  are  these  : — 

The  ligature  consists  of  or^(7M?'fl  material.         The  wire  being  a  metallic  substance   is 
It  absorb.s  fluids  of  the  wound — is  itself  Ha-     non-absorbent — non-irritant,  and  almost  in- 
ble  to  decomposition,  and  is  very  obnoxious     nocuous  to  the  tissues, 
to  the  living  structures. 


The  ligature  is  fixed  to,  and  fastened  upon, 
the  artery  itself.  It  lacerates  its  structure, 
and  puckers  up  and  corrugates  the  tube. 


The  wire  is  not  attached  to  the  vessel,  nor 
indeed  to  anything  else  ;  it  does  not  tear  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  but  closes  it  in  a  smooth 
and  even  manner,  by  gently  pressing  toge- 
ther its  internal  surfaces. 


Which  of  these,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  more  favourable  condition  for  healthy 
adhesive  repair,  (juoad  the  artery? 

The  ligature  excites,  promotes,  and  pro- 
longs suppuration. 


The  ligature  necessarily  causes  ulceration 
of  the  artery,  and  death  of  the  part  on  which 
it  is  tied. 

The    ligature    remains    for    an    indefinite 


The  wire  has  no  tendency  of  this  kind, 
hence  will  there  be  less  danger  of  pyremia, 
and  a  greater  chance  of  adhesion  of  the 
wound. 

Tlie  wire  has  no  such  effect:  hence,  se- 
condarj'  hemorrh;ige  will  be  less  likely  to 
occur. 

The  wire  is  removable  at  will,  and  at  the 


time,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  brittle     same  time  it  cannot  be  spontaneously  dis- 


or  sloughing  artery,  it  may  be  cast  off  too 
soon. 

The  ligatures  project  between  the  edges 
of  the  integument,  presenting  a  mechanical 
impediment  to  their  union. 


lodged.     Another  safeguard  against  bleed- 
ing- 

The  wire  does  not  interfere  with  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  nor  with  the  adjustment  of 
flaps  ;  hence,  union  by  adhesion  will  be  more 
probable. 
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In    the   application   of  the    ligature,    the  The  wire  is  applied  without  any  disturbance 

vital  connections  of  the  artery  are  damaged,  of  the  artery  itself,  which,  therefore,  is  pro- 

and  its  vasa  vasorzim  broken  up.  bably  earlier  and  more  securely  closed. 

The  removal  of  the  ligature  is  uncertain  ;  The  wire  is  withdrawn  at  once,  and  cer 

ineffectual  attempts  are  common,  very  pain-  tainly  without  any  futile,  painful,  premature 

ful,  and  injurious  to  reparative  action  ;  and  tractions,  or  disturbance  of  parts,  or  any  in- 

the  knot  especially,  in  its  withdrawal,  tears  terruption  to  the  healing  process. 
through  granulations  and  breaks  up  adhe- 
sion. 

34.  M.  Chassaigvac's  Drainagp.  Tubes. — The  greatest  and  simplest  and  most 
generally  useful  of  M.  Chassaignac's  special  modes  of  treatment  is  the  drairiing 
tube,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  professional  mind  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  is 
yet  sufficiently  alive  to  its  merits.  Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  it — a  little 
India-rubber  tube  perforated  with  holes,  and  introduced  into  suppurating  cavi- 
ties, in  order  to  provide  for  the  gradual,  constant,  and  immediate  discharge  of 
all  secretion  without  admission  of  air.  Any  one  who  follows  M.  Chassaignac 
for  a  few  mornings,  and  hears  him  order  un  pen  de  drainage  will  see  the  class 
of  cases  to  which  the  method  is  applicable;  and  if  he  shares  our  good  fortune, 
he  will  see  some  of  the  results,  and  hear  a  clear  exposition  of  the  very  simple 
principles  on  which  it  is  based.  As  the  visitor  follows  from  bed  to  bed  amongst 
the  chronic  surgical  cases  attended  with  suppuration,  he  will  see  here  a  thigh, 
there  the  back  or  the  breast,  or  possibly  a  tarsus  swelled  into  that  too  familiar 
lump  indicative  of  scrofulous  caries,  and  in  each  case  one,  two,  or  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  of  the  tiny  black  tubes  passing  right  through  the  diseased  part ;  in  fact 
(in  the  case  of  a  diseased  tarsus,  for  example),  wherever  there  is,  or  threatens 
to  be,  a  sinuous  opening,  there  M.  Chassaignac  orders  un  peu  de  drainage.  As 
he  passes  round  in  his  visit,  the  tubes  are  examined  to  see  if  they  flow  freely, 
and  the  edges  of  the  aperture  are  just  touched  with  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic, 
to  supply  which,  the  clinical  clerk  follows  with  a  bottle  of  the  solution,  and  a 
handful  of  wooden  skewers  armed  with  a  little  piece  of  cotton  wool,  which  are 
rapidly  used  and  thrown  aside.  This  protects  the  orifices  from  ulcerative  action, 
and  from  possible  contamination  from  without.  The  principle  of  the  drainage 
system  is  clear  enough.  A  bone  is  carious  ;  particles  of  the  tissue  in  a  state  of 
decay  are  cast  off,  and  mingled  with  the  exudations  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
they  form  a  petty  swelling.  This  cannot  be  absorbed  in  most  cases  ;  and  it  acts 
as  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  neighbouring  tissues,  and  tends  to  spread  the 
morbid  action  of  which  it  is  the  result.  In  ordinary  practice,  when  it  has  accu- 
mulated in  quantity  to  form  an  abscess,  it  is  discharged  by  incision,  if  need  be. 
But  fresh  collections  form,  and  discharge  themselves  in  other  tracks,  till  the 
whole  member  is  riddled  with  unhealthy  sinuses.  Here  drainage  does  well  what 
the  best  efforts  of  nature  point  to,  but  accomplish  ill.  It  provides  at  once  an 
exit  for  discharged  and  necrosed  particles,  through  a  track  which  the  surgeon 
chooses,  and  which  does  not  add  to  the  severity  of  the  original  disease,  for  the 
hole  made  by  the  fine  trocar,  which  introduces  the  tube,  is  a  very  slight  injury. 
But  this  slight  wound  accomplishes  all  that  can  be  done  by  a  free  incision. 
Again,  instead  of  waiting  till  extensive  disease  has  resulted  in  large  abscesses 
or  in  a  heroic  operation  of  excision,  or  of  gouging,  these  little  tubes  do  the  work 
of  the  gouge  piecemeal  and  incessantly.  We  do  not  say  that  English  surgeons 
are  unacquainted  with  the  tubes,  but  they  do  not  know  enough  of  their  pre- 
ventive  functions.  Surgical  books  contain  cuts  of  gouges,  and  of  osteotrites  for 
cutting  or  grinding  away  carious  bone,  when  the  case  has  become  a  matter  of 
life  or  limb ;  but  they  do  not  tell  us  to  bore  a  tarsus  with  the  little  tube,  which 
shall  stop  the  mischief  at  its  outset.  As  to  the  results,  we  saw  at  the  clinical 
lecture  patients  presented  cured,  who  had  suffered  from  lumbar  abscess  following 
vertebral  caries,  and  from  various  other  scrofulous  diseases  of  bone.  The  expo- 
sition of  the  method  and  of  the  result  was  admirably  given,  showing  immense 
shrewdness  and  ingenuity,  together  with  that  thoroughly  practical  seeking  for 
results,  which  we  are  apt,  in  these  islands,  to  think  peculiarly  our  own. — Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,  1864. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

35.  Cardio-Tliyroidean  Exophthalmia. — M.  vox  Graefe  has  lately  called 
attention  to  a  symptom  hitherto  unnoticed  in  the  above-named  affection.  This 
symptom  presents  itself  from  the  first,  and  is  characteristic  and  pathognomonic. 
It  is  the  suspension  of  the  sympathetic  connection  normally  existing  between 
the  vertical  rotation  of  the  visual  plain,  and  the  movement  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression of  the  superior  eyelid.  In  the  normal  state,  the  eyelid  is  seen  to  follow 
this  movement,  and  to  be  elevated  or  depressed  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  rotation  of  the  eye.  But  in  the  case  of  this  disease,  the  eyelid  remains  mo- 
tionless, especially  in  the  rotation  of  the  eye  downwards.  This  symptom  is  not 
observed  in  ordinary  exophthalmia,  as  when  the  eye  is  protruded  by  an  intra- 
orbital tumour.  But  it  is  constantly  present  in  cardio-thyroidean  exophthalmia. 
It  is  evident  that  this  immobility  of  the  muscle  of  the  eyelid  depends  upon  some 
interference  with  its  nervous  intiuence.  Probably,  this  function  of  the  muscle 
depends  upon  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  supplied  to  some  of  its  fibres,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mliller ;  the  portion  of  the  muscles  to  which  those  filaments  are 
supplied  being  employed  in  co-ordinating  the  movements  of  the  eye  with  those 
of  the  eyelid.  This  symptom  is  important,  because  it  presents  itself  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  disease.  Hence,  the  initial  semeiology  of  cardio-thyroidean 
exophthalmia  affords  us  two  symptoms  :  oculo-palpebral  ataxia  and  acceleration 
of  the  heart's  action,  independent  of  any  organic  disease.  The  condition  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  of  the  heart,  of  these  muscular  fibres  of  the  eyelid  supjdied  by 
the  sympathetic — all  tend  to  show  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  the  chain  by 
which  they  are  linked  together.  This  theory  is  strengthened  by  a  recent  dis- 
covery of  von  Bezold,  that  the  heart's  movements  are  accelerated  through  this 
ganglionic  nervous  chain.  M.  Kemak  has  practically  made  use  of  this  fact  by 
subjecting  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  to  galvanism  in  a  case  of 
spasmodic  action  of  the  heart.  M.  Remak,  also,  relates  the  case  of  a  patient 
affected  with  facial  paralysis  of  ganglionic  origin ;  the  paralysis  being  charac- 
terized by  total  muscular  aniesthesia,  as  well  as  by  muscular  atrophy.  The 
paralysis  was  attended  by  swelling  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, as  well  as  by  swelling  and  induration  of  the  corresponding  submaxillary 
gland.  The  patient  was  completely  cured  by  the  application  of  the  uninterrupted 
electrical  current. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  exophthalmia  is  a  nervous  affection  seated  in 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic.  The  therapeutical  remedy  which  is 
recommended  as  worthy  of  trial  in  such  case  is  founded  on  physiological  con- 
siderations. It  is  the  application  of  the  electrical  current  to  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic ;  the  early  and  true  condition  of  the  disease  being  determined  by  the 
symptom  pointed  out  by  Graefe,  and  here  detailed. — Briiisli  Medical  Journal, 
September  17,  18G4. 

36.  Ca.se  of  Extreme  Squint  cured,  ivithout  Operation,  hy  the  U.fe  of  Prisms  ; 
tvith  Clinical  Remarks. — The  following  case,  related  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart 
(Lancet,  1BG4),  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  certain  cases  of  strabismus 
may  be  radically  cured  by  the  adaptation  of  optical  means,  without  any  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Hart  observed  in  reference  to  it,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  various  forms  of  squint  shows  that  the  treatment  must,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  patient,  be  almost  as  much  optical  as  purely  surgical ;  and  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  merely  oi)tical  means  succeed  perfectly,  either 
in  averting  the  formation  of  a  permanent  squint,  in  curing  it  when  the  proper 
glass  is  applied  early,  or  in  preventing  ri'lai)se  after  operation. 

J.  C,aged  twenty-seven,  a  sailor,  of  good  general  health,  aud  had  always  pos- 
sessed excellent  sight.  In  May,  lS(i;{,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever ; 
various  joints  were  atta(d<ed  in  succession,  and  he  lay  for  nearly  two  mouths 
heliiless  in  bed.  'I'owards  the  end  of  the  attack  the  eyes  became  affected:  the 
light  became  painful  to  them  ;  the  eyeballs  he  describes  as  having  become  blood 
red,  and  acutely  painful,  the  pain  being  severe  over  the  brow,  and  darting  through 
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the  head  from  the  frontal  region.  The  face  was  blistered  by  the  abundant  and 
acrid  lachrymation.  Thus  there  seems  to  have  been  an  acute  rheumatic  oph- 
thalmitis. He  recovered  well,  and  is  not  aware  that  there  were  any  immediate 
traces  left  of  the  disease.  He  went  a  voyage'  to  the  Cape,  and  came  home  in 
satisfactory  health ;  but  in  the  subsequent  voyage,  in  December,  1863,  he  be- 
came aware  of  a  certain  dimness  and  confusion  in  looking  at  objects,  a  difficulty 
in  measuring  distances,  and  in  defining  the  outlines  of  things  and  persons  before 
him.  This  came  on,  he  thinks,  quite  suddenly;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  he 
found  that  he  had  a  decided  convergent  squint  of  the  right  eye,  and  that  he  had 
lost  control  over  the  movements  of  that  eye.  He  consulted  Mr.  Hart  in  the 
middle  of  January  last. 

Mr.  Hart  found  then  a  convergent  squint,  monolateral,  of  the  right  eye,  per- 
manent, and  due  to  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus.  The  visual  powers  of  the 
two  eyes,  tested  separately,  were  very  nearly  equal.  There  was  no  dilatation 
or  semi-dilatation  of  the  right  pupil ;  no  drooping  of  the  lid.  The  latitude  of 
accommodation  was  equal  to  that  of  the  left  eye.  The  patient  suffered  greatly 
by  the  constant  confusion  arising  from  the  double  set  of  images  which  the 
incongruous  eyes  received.  He  was  frequently  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  image  and  its  ghost,  and,  besides  the  giddiness  and  confusion  thus 
occasioned,  felt  himself  in  danger  in  walking  the  streets. 

Mr.  Hart  called  the  attention  of  the  class  especially  to  the  case  as  one  in 
which,  from  the  positive  and  negative  data  above  mentioned,  the  cause  of  the 
squint  might  be  accurately  determined.  He  referred  it  to  insufficiency  (paresis) 
of  the  right  external  rectus.  The  normal  action  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  ej'e 
and  eyelid  and  of  the  iris,  excluded  cerebral  causes ;  while  the  absence  of  far- 
sightedness or  short-sightedness  in  any  marked  degree,  and  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  internal  fundus  of  the  eye  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  excluded 
dioptric  or  retinal  disorder  from  the  etiology  of  the  case.  The  cause  being  thus 
determined,  it  remained  to  decide  on  the  remedy.  Mr.  Hart  pointed  out  that 
in  this  case  the  cause  of  the  double  images  which  occasioned  so  much  distress 
was  that  incongruous  portions  of  the  two  retinai  were,  by  virtue  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  axis  of  the  strabismic  eye,  impressed  with  the  respective  images  of 
each  object  seen.  This  might  be  remedied,  then,  by  the  use  of  a  prismatically 
ground  spectacle-glass,  with  the  base  turned  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  squint ;  for  such  a  glass  has  the  power  of  causing  a  deviation  of  rays  of  light 
incident  on  its  base,  which  may  thus  be  used  to  deflect  the  rays  proceeding  from 
objects  looked  at,  so  that  they  may,  in  the  case  of  the  squinting  eye,  be  made  to 
fall  upon  a  part  of  the  retina  congruous  to  that  which  receives  them  in  the  nor- 
mal eye,  and  thus  binocular  vision  be  restored.  In  fact,  a  prism  may  be  used 
thus  to  fuse  and  destroy  double  images,  just  as.  conversely,  with  healthy  eyes,  it 
is  sometimes  used  in  sport  to  produce  them.  Taking  a  series  of  prismatic  glasses 
ground  to  scale,  Mr.  Hart  then  essayed  them  with  this  patient  before  the  class. 
A  glass  ground  to  an  angle  of  twelve  degrees  placed  before  the  deviating  eye  so 
altered  the  direction  of  the  images  which  it  received  as  to  fuse  the  double  images 
into  one.  This,  however,  would  only  have  removed  the  visual  inconvenience 
without  curing  the  squint.  By  now  selecting  a  glass  of  ten  degrees  the  images 
could  be  nearly  fused,  but  not  quite ;  and  then  the  horror  of  double  images, 
which  is  instinctive,  caused  an  involuntary  effort  of  the  semi-paralytic  and  en- 
feebled rectus  externus,  which  just  succeeded  in  drawing  the  eye  so  far  further 
outward  as  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  angle  of  the  prism,  and  fuse  the 
double  image.  This,  then,  was  the  glass  selected  for  the  patient  to  wear ;  for 
by  the  aid  of  this  glass  the  enfeebled  muscle  was,  as  it  were,  gymnastically  exer- 
cised and  strengthened.  The  fusion  of  images  was  not  effected  without  an  effort 
somewhat  painful,  and  which  could  not  long  be  sustained.  Mr.  Hart  therefore 
directed  the  patient  to  employ  the  glass  at  intervals  only  during  the  day,  gra- 
dually lengthening  the  period  of  exercise.  In  the  course  of  seven  days  he  had 
made  considerable  progress,  could  wear  the  glasses  much  longer  at  a  time,  and 
fuse  the  images  more  thoroughly  and  with  less  effort.  He  was  then  very  anxious 
to  rejoin  his  ship.  Mr.  Hart  therefore  furnished  him  with  glasses  of  eight,  six, 
and  four  degrees  respectively,  so  that  as  the  muscle  became  stronger  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  effort  might  be  required  of  it;  the  glasses  fulfilling  a  true 
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gymnastic  as  well  as  optical  function,  and  acting  just  as  dumb-hells  of  graduated 
weight,  with  appropriate  exercise,  may  be  made  to  act,  in  dealing  with  enfeebled 
muscles  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  patient  was  desired  to  communicate 
the  result,  or  to  show  himself  on  his  return.  Recently  the  man  presented  him- 
self quite  cured.  This  cure  was  effected  in  the  course  of  eight  weeks.  And  in 
June  he  wrote  to  say  that  his  eyes  are  now  as  good  as  ever,  that  the  movements 
of  the  two  are  synchronous,  and  vision  normal. 

In  another  patient,  now  under  treatment,  in  whom  the  squint  was  also  mono- 
lateral  and  permanent,  and  on  whom  this  method  of  treatment  will  be  employed, 
the  paresis  of  the  abducens  has  followed  on  extreme  debility  after  menorrhagia 
and  lactation.  Mr.  Hart  observed  that  it  was  essential  to  the  good  repute  of 
this  method  of  treatment  that  it  should  be  employed  with  discrimination,  and  as 
the  result  of  a  careful  diagnosis.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  cure  by  this 
means  an  alternating  concomitant  squint  with  hyperraetropia,  or  a  strabismus 
from  active  organic  cerebral  disease.  But  in  every  case  of  squint,  the  divergence 
of  the  eye  must  be  regarded  as  a  symptom,  to  be  treated  differently  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  various  causes  from  which  it  arises.  Sometimes  a  squint 
was  the  first  indication  of  insidious  meningitis  in  a  child,  of  which  he  cited  a 
remarkable  case  that  he  had  lately  seen  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Paul  Jackson  : 
then  the  ophthalmoscopic  indications  are  of  the  highest  value  for  the  purposes 
of  general  treatment,  and  the  squint  must  be  disregarded.  Very  frequently  a 
slight  squint  or  confused  image,  due  to  insufficiency  of  the  synergic  action  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  was  the  first  symptom  of  an  impending  acute  or  chronic  cerebral 
disorder,  and  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  had  to  yield  place  to  the  physician.  In 
either  of  such  cases  to  operate  would  be  useless  cruelty.  Another  set  of  cases 
were  those  of  which  the  above-quoted  is  a  fair  type.  Then  came  the  large  class, 
so  admirably  investigated  by  Donders  and  Von  Graefe,  in  which  squint  is  due  to 
hypermetropia  of  the  eye  leading  to  excessive  contraction  of  the  internal  rectus  : 
in  such  cases,  the  degree  of  squint  being  measured,  the  division  of  the  tendon, 
carefully  adjusted,  was  followed  by  the  best  results.  But  to  make  strabotomy 
yield  the  almost  uniformly  successful  results  which  might  now  be  obtained  from 
it,  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  all  the  cases  which  might  be  cured  by  other 
means,  and  also  those  which  were  incurable  by  any  means.  The  application  of 
a  prismatic  spectacle  glass  in  the  class  of  cases  above  defined  was  most  success- 
ful, if  carefully  carried  out  and  used  for  fit  cases. 

37.  Atropized  Gelatine. — In  our  No.  for  July  last,  p.  250,  we  extracted  from 
the  Lancet  of  April  last  a  notice  of  this  article,  which  has  led  some  of  our 
readers  to  suppose  that  the  credit  of  devising  this  very  convenient  preparation 
belonged  to  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  while  in  fact  it  seems  justly  due  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Strkat- 
FEiLD,  the  inventor  of  the  atropine  paper,  who  first  published  an  account  of  it 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medieo-Chtrurgical  Eeview  for  January  1,  1864. 
After  pointing  out,  in  the  journal  just  mentioned,  some  of  the  inconveniences 
which  had  attended  the  use  of  the  atropine  pa])er  and  his  experiments  to  obtain 
a  better  article,  he  says  :  "  I  am  now  employing  gelatine  rolled  out  in  sheets  of 
the  thickness  of  thin  writing  paper,  and  imbued  with  a  definite  proportion  of 
sulphate  of  atropine  or  any  other  salt  retjuired.  This  retains  the  advantages  of, 
and  only  requires  the  same  mode  of  application  as  atropine  paper,  but  it  need  not 
he  removed  from  the  ei/e.  It  is  soon  dissolved  in  the  tears,  and  acts  in  every 
way  well.  The  dose  employed  thus,  it  appears,  is  more  quickly  applied  to  the 
eye  than  when  a  similar  dose  has  to  be  dissolved  out  of  the  meshes  of  tissue 
paper ;  and  to  this  it  is  that  I  attribute  the  i)ain  felt  by  some  of  my  patients 
when  1  have  used  a  large  s(iuare  of  'gelatine  atropine  paper.'  They  have  not 
complained  of  pain  when  I  have  used  a  smaller  bit  (or  dose),  less  than  a  whole 
square.  I  am  thinking  of  having  a  check  of  small  squares  printed  in  green  on 
the  gelatine,  to  define  the  doses,  and  to  make  the  transparent  gelatine  more 
readily  visible  when  about  to  he  used,  for  it  need  not  be  looked  for  afterwards. 
It  is  made  by  Mr.  Squire,  chemist  to  her  majesty,  277  Oxford  Street,  London." 
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MIDWIFERY. 

.S8.  On  some  of  the  Signs  of  Early  Pregnany. — Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Routh,  in  a 
commuaication  read  before  the  British  Medical  Association  at  its  meeting  last 
summer,  referred  to  the  signs  of  the  first  period  of  pregnancy  from  the  date  of 
conception  to  the  fourth  month.  The  symptoms  then  observed  as  diagnostic 
were,  cessation  of  the  menses,  the  purple  colour  of  vagina,  and  velvety  feel  of 
the  OS  uteri,  the  presence  of  kiestine  in  urine,  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  and 
breasts,  and  peculiar  characters  of  areola.  Only  two  of  these,  kiestine  and  an 
occasional  modification  of  the  follicles  of  areola,  which  he  described,  were  at  all 
certain.  Auscultation  was  not  supposed,  except  at  the  end  of  the  first  period, 
to  assist.  Naegele  stated  the  placental  soufiQe  was  heard  certainly  only  at  fourth 
month,  Rigby  at  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  week.  Kennedy  had,  however,  heard 
it  as  early  as  the  twelfth,  eleventh,  and  once  at  the  tenth  week,  but  his  experi- 
ence had  not  been  confirmed  by  others. 

The  author  thought  by  means  of  the  Vaginoscope,  which  he  described,  and 
which  was  in  the  main  a  single  or  double  stethoscope  with  a  vaginal  speculum 
attached,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  diagnosing  pregnancy  by  auscultation  at  a 
much  earlier  period. 

The  earliest  sound  heard  was  a  general  mufiled  murmur,  once  interrupted 
during  the  pulse  beat.  It  was  difficult  to  describe  it.  It  was  an  intensely  vesicular 
murmur,  an  attempt  as  if  it  were  to  produce  the  ordinary  placenta  souffle.  This 
was  heard  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  week  generally.  Its  pitch  was  higher 
when  the  placenta  was  attached  near  the  os.  The  ordinary  placental  souffle 
was  heard  generally  at  the  ninth  week,  but  he  had  heard  it  distinctly  at  the 
seventh  and  eighth  week,  and  once  at  the  sixth.  In  non-pregnant  women  the 
vaginal  pulse  or  a  single  cardiac  sound  was  heard ;  also  the  sounds  of  the  intes- 
tines, which,  owing  to  the  solidity  of  the  uterus,  were  transmitted,  and  distinctly 
heard.  These  he  had  never  detected  in  the  ca.se  of  pregnant  women  where 
tumours  (fibroid)  existed  in  utero.  The.se  were  heard,  and  besides  the  murmur 
was  tubular,  not  vesicular,  and  often  attended  with  a  thrill. 

The  author  instanced  nine  cases  in  proof:  one  of  thirteen  weeks  and  one  day; 
one  of  thirteen  weeks ;  one  of  thirteen,  perhaps  eleven  weeks ;  one  of  eleven  weeks 
and  two  days  ;  one  of  twelve  weeks  and  one  day ;  one  of  ten  weeks  ;  one  of  nine 
weeks  and  two  days ;  one  of  seven  weeks,  and  one  of  six  weeks  and  two  days ; 
in  all  of  which  early  periods  pregnancy  had  been  made  out  by  the  vaginoscope. 
— Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Aug.  20,  1864. 

39.  Management  of  the  Third  Stage  of  Labour. — Dr.  Henry  Easti^ake  read 
a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  (November 
2,  18fi4). 

This  paper  consisted  of  a  historical,  analytical  and  critical  dissertation  on 
the  subject.  Having  briefly  described  the  opinions  which  existed  amongst  the 
accoucheurs  of  times  gone  by,  the  author  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the 
modern  views  and  principles  which  govern  the  placental  stage  of  labour.  Dr. 
Eastlake  laid  great  stress  upon  the  hand  being  placed  firmly  on  the  fundus 
uteri  at  the  moment  the  child  is  being  expelled,  the  uterns  being  thus  followed 
down,  and  the  contraction  maintained  by  gentle  pressure. 

He  stated  that  external  manipulation  judiciously  applied,  was,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  quite  sufficient  per  se  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  afterbirth, 
without  any  traction  whatever  on  the  funis.  He  believed  that  the  great  secret 
was  to  exert  the  pressure  during  a  contraction ;  in  short,  to  act  in  unison  with 
nature  as  we  did  in  the  application  of  forceps,  where  we  applied  our  chief 
force  at  the  moment  of  a  pain.  Dr.  Eastlake  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  many 
would  imagine  that  after  all  this  was  no  modern  idea ;  but  he  demonstrated 
that  this  teaching  was  not  definitely  described  and  insisted  on  in  our  manuals  of 
obstetrics.  Dr.  Crede,  the  professor  of  midwifery  at  Leipsic,  appeared  to  be 
the  only  one  who  had  advocated  this  doctrine,  and  brought  it  prominently  before 
the  profession.     The  author  next  considered  the  subject  of  retained  placenta, 
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and  allndin]  to  the  various  causes  which'  arrest  nature's  process  of  extruding 
the  aftcrliirth.  The  three  steps  in  the  natural  expulsion — namely,  (1),  the  de- 
tachment from  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  (2),  its  extrusion  from  the  uterine  cavity, 
and  {'ii),  its  expulsion  from  the  vagina — were  duly  recognized  and  dwelt  upon. 
Regarding  the  subject  of  morbid  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  Dr.  EastUike  threw 
out  a  suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  diagnose  this  condition 
by  means  of  auscultation.  Ife  reasoned  by  analogy  in  stating  that  for  a  long 
time  he  had  been  fully  ])ersuaded  that  by  means  of  auscultation  we  often  pos- 
sessed not  only  a  negative  but  a  positive  sign  of  fa;tal  death.  He  described  a 
peculiar  modification  of  the  uterine  souffle  which  to  his  ear  was  very  character- 
istic when  fa'tal  life  had  been  extinct  for  any  time.  The  alteration  in  tone  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  muffled  sawing  noise,  very  different  to  the  gentle  blowing 
murmur  heard  in  normal  cases,  where  a  living  child  existed  in  utero.  How  soon 
the  modification  took  place  the  author  was  unable  to  state,  from  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient field  for  observation.  He  considered  that  no  ergot  of  rye  should  be  given 
in  cases  of  retained  ])lacenta,  unless  we  were  quite  sure  that  no  abnormal  ad- 
hesion or  irregular  contractions  existed.  In  cases  of  spasm  of  the  os  uteri, 
where  the  placenta  became  encysted,  the  administration  of  chloroform  was 
recommended.  Another  point  of  interest  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Eastlake,  bearing 
upon  the  suliject  of  his  paper,  was  the  occasional  existence  of  a  supplemental 
afterbirth,  which  was  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Barnes,  Dr.  M'Clintock,  and  other 
authors  under  the  name  of  placenta  succenturiata,  or  placenta  spuria.  He 
(Dr.  Eastlake)  had  seen  a  specimen  of  such  an  afterbirth  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  Dublin,  obtained  from  an  ovum  of  five  months.  When 
such  a  mass  remained  in  the  uterus  after  the  true  placenta  had  been  expelled, 
it  often  gave  rise  to  secondary  hemorrhage,  and  an  impression  arose  that  due 
caution  had  not  been  exercised  in  the  extraction  of  the  afterbirth.  He  agreed 
with  Dr.  M"Cliiit()ck  that,  remembering  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence, 
we  should  be  slow  to  utter  any  opinion  which  would  damage  the  character  of  a 
professional  brother.  In  conclusion,  the  author  alluded  to  the  several  conditions 
which  generally  authorize  us  to  have  recourse  to  a  speedy  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa, such  as  post-partum  hemorrhage,  convulsions,  rupture  of  the  uterus,  and 
possil)ly  under  certain  circumstances,  where  the  uterus  was  inverted,  with  the 
afterbirth  still  adherent). 

Dr.  Gkaily  Hewitt  corroborated  Dr.  Eastlake's  statement  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  pressure  over  the  fundus  uteri,  unaided  by  traction  on  the  cord,  in  expelling 
the  placenta,  having  very  recently  witnessed  it  in  the  ease  to  which  he  was  called 
by  Dr.  Eastlake.  He  had  himself  been  in  the  habit  of  depending  chiefly  on 
pressure  on  the  uterus  for  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  although  he  also  held  the 
cord  just  tightly  enough  to  ascertain  where  the  placenta  was  and  how  it  was 
moving.  He  believed  Dr.  Eastlake's  paper  would  have  good  effect  in  more 
widely  inculcating  a  practice  which  he  believed  to  be  good.  AVith  reference 
to  the  effect  of  direct  pressure  on  the  uterus  in  procuring  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa, he  had  observed  an  interesting  fact:  in  one  case  where  pressure  had  been 
used  for  nearly  an  hour  unavailingly,  the  uterus  suddenly  and  forcibly  ex])clled 
the  placenta  when  the  organ  was  grasped,  one  hand  at  each  side,  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  Falloi)ian  tubes  with  the  l)ody  of  the  uterus.  It  appeared  in 
this  case,  at  all  events,  that  this  part  of  the  uterus  was  more  susceptible  than 
others.  Possibly  this  fact  might  have  an  a])plication  in  other  cases. — Lancet, 
Nov.  26,  1864. 

¥  

40.  On  the  Use  of  the  Hi/sterofome  in  the  Cure  of  Uterine  Disease. — Dr.  C.  H. 
P.  RouTH,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Medical  Association,  after  refer- 
ring to  Dr.  Simpson's  instrument,  first  jiromulgated  in  1847.  and  his  own 
doul)le  hysterotome  in  1849,  Dr.  liouth  stated  their  use  appeared  to  be  then 
limited  to  cases  of  mechanical  dysmenorHura.  Upon  the  existence  and  fre- 
ipiency  of  such  cases  authors  differed.  Tlie  latest  writer.  Dr.  West,  believed 
them  very  rare,  and  only  mcnlioned  one  case,  while  he  disapproved  of  hystero- 
tomy altogether,  and  iiad  known  pelvic  al)sces.ses  follow  their  employment.  Dr. 
Routh,  after  showing  tiiat  pelvic  abscess  will  often  result  from  the  mere  uterine 
raaui[iulatiou,  .staled  his  belief  that  mechanical  dysuienorrhnja  in  l^ondou  was 
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not  very  uncommon.  A  thickening  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  following 
endometritis,  a  constriction,  short  of  occlusion  of  the  internal  or  external  os, 
chronic  cases  of  endometritis,  anteversiou  and  retroversion,  fibroid  growths  of 
uterus,  and  congestion  of  the  uterine  organ  itself,  were  all  conditions  in  which 
the  hysterotome  could  often  be  most  advantageously  employed.  In  this  way,  by 
hemorrhage,  the  congestion  present  was  effectively  relieved.  Dr.  Routh  referred 
to  cases  of  complete  occlusion  and  the  method  to  adopt  before  the  hysterotome 
could  be  used.  He  pointed  out  the  danger  of  using  it  in  cases  whore  the  uterus 
contained  uterine  menses,  or  a  large  quantity  of  retained  fluid,  showing  that 
then,  by  the  movements  of  uterus  during  respiration,  air  was  admitted  within 
the  uterus.  For  the  same  reason  puncturing  ovarian  cysts  per  vaginam  was 
bad  because  air  was  admitted  within  them,  and  the  contents  became  putrid,  and 
death  from  pysemia  was  the  common  result.  The  uterus  should  first  be  voided 
per  rectum. 

Dr.  Routh  then  proceeded  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  hysterotomes.  The  mistake 
in  all  the  older  instruments  was,  that  the  incision  made  above  and  about  the 
internal  os  was  as  great  as  that  made  below.  Death  had  more  than  once 
resulted  from  their  use.  Dr.  Savage  had  beautifully  shown  in  his  plates  that 
this  was  due  to  the  circular  arteries  of  the  uterus,  which,  coming  in  at  the  parts 
near  the  internal  os,  were  cut  through.  Dr.  Greenhalgh  had,  therefore,  invented 
a  double  hysterotome.  by  which  the  incision  made  was  triangular — /.  e.,  small 
above  at  the  internal  os,  large  below  at  the  external.  This  was  most  important, 
as  in  this  way  all  risk  of  undue  hemorrhage  was  avoided.  This  was  a  perfect 
straight  hysterotome,  made  by  Weiss,  well  guarded  and  narrow.  Its  only  objec- 
tion was  its  price.  Dr.  Savage  had  invented  three  hysterotomes — 1.  A  straight 
double-action  hysterotome,  something  like  Smellie's  scissors,  and  which,  by  means 
of  the  adjustment  of  a  spring  inferiorly,  might  cut  much  or  little  at  will.  2.  An 
hysterotome.  first  manufactured  in  France  by  Matthieu.  having  the  same  double 
triangular  action  as  Dr.  Greenhalgh's.  with  metal  plates  covering  the  same :  by 
altering  the  position  of  the  pins  on  which  it  worked,  it  could  be  made  to  cut 
much  or  little.  3.  A  straight  hysterotome,  with  action  same  as  the  last,  made 
by  Weiss,  as  it  was  found  that  the  length  of  incision  of  last  varied  with  position 
of  pins.  These  instruments  were  all  cheaper.  The  first  and  last  were  made  by 
Weiss. 

The  last  instrument  he  referred  to  was  his  own,  manufactured  by  Coxeter. 
Having  found  that  in  cases  of  anteversion  and  retroversion,  it  was  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  put  in  a  straight  instrument,  he  had  devised  one  with  a  curve, 
like  Simpson's  sound.  This  curve  was  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  extended  to  three 
times  the  length  of  the  uterine  portion  of  the  instrument ;  so  that  the  blades, 
moving  on  the  same  plane,  could  cut  very  easily.  The  internal  mechanism  was 
in  the  main  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  Dr.  Savage's  French  instrument.  It 
was  the  cheapest  of  the  English  instruments. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Aug.  20, 
1864. 


HYGIENE. 

41.  Effects  of  Tropical  Climates  on  the  European  Constitution. — Mr.  Wm. 
Martin,  late  surgeon  Bengal  Army,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject 
(  The  Medical  Mirror,  Oct."  1864)  states  :  "  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  of 
those  Europeans  who  make  India  their  residence,  a  considerable  proportion 
droop  and  die,  or  are  forced  to  seek  their  native  air,  and  with  regard  to  those 
who  become  acclimatized,  their  progeny  has.  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  no  instance 
survived  to  the  third  generation,  i.  e.,  no  three  successive  generations  of  pure 
European  race  have  been  known  to  survive.  The  same,  no  doubt,  would  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  natives  of  tropical  climates,  who  might  come  to 
reside  in  Europe. 

"  One  of  the  first  changes,"  he  remarks,  "  caused  by  the  removal  of  a  European 
to  a  tropical  climate,  is  that  of  the  function  of  the  skin  ;  the  perspiration  being 
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in  most  cases  greatly  increased,  sometimes  to  an  inordinate  dej^'ree.  If  it  be 
only  moderately  increased,  as  is  the  case  with  Eluropeans  arriving  in  India 
during-  the  winter,  when  the  average  temperature  may  equal  that  of  one  of  our 
cool  summers,  and  with  those  who  have  become  acclimatized,  on  the  approach 
of  each  hot  season,  it  affords  the  greatest  relief  to  the  system.  An  increased 
amount  of  ])erspiration.  compared  with  what  obtains  in  cold  regions,  for  resi- 
dents in  warm  climates,  must  be  considered  the  normal  condition.  The  secretion 
of  the  liver  is  also,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  increased  in  the  early  period  of 
residence,  and  this  is  to  be  considered  always  as  a  morbid  process  to  be  care- 
fully watched,  and,  if  possible,  guarded  against  ;  and  where  it  occurs,  it  must 
be  reduced  within  due  bounds,  or  it  will  become  a  fruitful  source  of  disease,  at 
first  functional,  eventually,  in  all  probability,  organic.  It  is  with  respect  to 
this  function  of  the  liver  that  so  much  caution  is  required  by  visitors  to  warm 
climates,  for  on  its  perversion  depends  in  great  measure  the  amount  of  derange- 
ment of  health  which  occurs  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of 
the  lungs  becomes  lessened,  chiefly  if  not  entirely,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  skin.  The  great  effect  this  must  have,  we  perceive,  when 
we  reflect,  that  although  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  hot  climate, 
the  lungs  must  become  expanded  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  that  this  rarefaction 
is  occasioned  solely  by  the  increased  temperature,  and  not  by  diminished  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  elevated  regions.  Consequently 
the  amount  of  oxygen  to  be  taken  in  is  rather  diminished  than  otherwise,  and 
all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  process  of  respiration  are  not  called  into  more 
vigorous  action  as  they  would  be  in  a  hilly  country,  but  the  reverse ;  the  result 
of  this  and  of  the  increased  amount  of  perspiration,  is  that  the  work  of  the  lungs 
is  lessened,  and  this  to  a  considerable  extent;  so  much  so,  that  a  most  material 
relief  is  afforded  to  the  entire  system,  and  if  the  new  arrival  be  very  cautious 
as  to  his  habits,  and  particularly  the  diet,  and  only  so  much  food  of  the  proper 
kind  be  taken  as  will  be  digested  and  assimilated  with  ease,  and  the  excretions 
through  the  lungs,  skin,  liver  and  other  organs,  only  task  the  power  of  those 
organs  moderately,  he  may  perhaps  have  nearly  as  good  a  chance  of  preserving 
health  as  if  he  continued  to  reside  in  Europe.  Should  he  be  naturally  inclined 
to  pulmonary  disease,  the  amount  of  relief  to  the  system  afforded  in  India  by 
the  diminished  pulmonary  action  is  so  great,  that  he  often  will  enjoy  better 
general  health  than  he  did  in  his  native  clime,  and  even  will  have  his  life  pre- 
served by  his  change  of  residence. 

The  influence  of  the  increased  heat  of  tropical  countries  upon  the  skin,  in 
augmenting  the  amount  of  perspiration,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  does  not 
require  expatiating  upon  :  but  we  may  remark  that  this  increase  may  exist, 
and  often  through  bad  management  to  a  prejudicial  extent.  It  is  possible  to 
exceed  in  the  amount  of  fluid  drank;  the  perspiration,  after  being  inordinately 
increased,  may  be  suddenly  checked  ;  and  this  counteraction  may  be  in  its  ulti- 
mate effects  as  dangerous  as  another  condition  of  the  skin,  which  leads  to  con- 
sequences more  directly  fatal,  in  which  the  perspiration,  at  a  time  of  excessively 
sultry  heat,  becomes  suppressed,  as  is  seen  to  be  the  case  previously  to  attacks 
of  sunstroke,  or  insolation;  more  properly  called  heat  asphyxia.  In  persons 
of  intemperate  habits,  an  inordinate  perspiration  is  often  produced  by  the  very 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  substances.  The  system  is  then  left  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  cannot  resist  malarious  or  other  noxious  agencies;  some  evil  influ- 
ence will  enter  the  body  through  the  oi>en  pores  of  the  cutaneous  surface  ;  and 
the  effects  of  this  will  l)e  much  aggravated  by  the  cooling  of  the  skin,  which 
takes  place  subse(iuently,  and  the  rapid  contraction  of  its  surface,  which  renders 
it  incapable  of  performing  its  function  effectively.  In  this  way  seem  to  arise 
a  large  proportion  of  the  deadly  diseases  so  rife  in  tropical  climates;  those 
especially  which  arise  from  malaria,  also  non-malarious  dysentery,  continued 
and  remittent  fevers,  cholera,  &c. 

The  liver  is.  next  to  the  skin,  the  organ  most  altered  in  its  action  by  trans- 
ference of  residence  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  climate.  Its  action  is  almost  always 
increased  to  a  certain  extent,  but  if  great  care  l>e  taken  by  paying  due  attention 
to  regimen,  Sa:.,  this  will  pass  off,  in  most  cases,  in  a  slmrt  time,  if  the  new  arri- 
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val  commences  his  residence  in  the  hot  season,  and  the  skin,  with  the  action  of 
which  that  of  the  liver  is  vicarious,  acts  freely  for  a  continuance.  If  he  begins 
his  residence  in  the  cold  season,  he  may  escape  any  over-action  of  the  liver 
altogether;  or  if  it  occurs,  it  will  be  less  in  degree,  and  will  be  more  tractable 
than  in  the  other  case.  This  increased  action  is  of  the  nature  of  functional  de- 
rangement, and  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  hyperiEmia  of  the  organ.  This  causes 
at  first  increased  secretion  simply,  with  sympathetic  functional  derangement 
of  the  stomach,  and  probably  of  the  skin,  lungs,  &c.  If  this  be  speedily  checked, 
and  everything  is  favourable  as  regards  season,  and  non-malarious  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  &c.,  things  will  return  to  their  original  state ;  otherwise,  struc- 
tural degeneration  may  occur ;  but  more  often  than  that,  there  remains  a  func- 
tional derangement  of  the  liver,  involving  changes  of  other  functions ;  particu- 
larly those  with  which  the  liver  synypathizes ;  alteration  of  the  constitution  of 
the  blood,  &c.  The  derangement  is  often  of  such  a  serious  nature,  that  a  proper 
acclimatization  in  India  is  rendered  impossible,  and  change  of  climate  of  some 
kind  becomes  necessary.  In  milder  cases,  the  over-action  of  the  liver  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  corresponding  torpor;  and  this  again,  while  the  constitution  retains 
its  vigour,  by  a  fit  of  over-excitement ;  these  opposite  conditions  alternating 
for  some  time.  Consequently,  there  is  always  an  irregular  and  vitiated  state 
of  the  biliary  secretion,  with  its  necessary  concomitants,  impairment  of  the 
nutritive  and  nervous  functions  of  the  body  generally.  This  state  of  hypersemia 
of  the  liver,  although  produced  in  the  first  instance  by  increased  temperature, 
is  kept  up  very  often  by  local  influences,  such  as  produce  malaria.  In  fact, 
it  exists  to  a  greater  extent  in  comparatively  cool  weather,  as  in  the  rainy  and 
cold  seasons  in  India,  than  in  the  hottest.  In  few  cases,  however,  would  the 
exciting  cause  act.  but  for  the  predisposition  caused  by  the  increased  tempera- 
ture. Again,  in  addition  to  heat,  it  seems  that  there  must  be  some  influence 
which  arrests  the  action  of  the  skin,  for  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  seasons 
in  which  the  heat  has  been  great,  but  without  moisture,  and  consequently  in 
which  there  has  been  no  impediment  to  a  very  free  action  of  the  skin,  there  has 
been  an  unusual  freedom  from  congested  livers.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  long-continued  heat,  even  if  dry,  will  of  itself,  under  certain  circumstances, 
produce  a  state  of  hypera^mia. 

Acute  hyperaemia,  or  inflammation,  often,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  disease  applied,  leads  to  structural  changes,  abscess,  fatty  and 
other  degenerations,  &c.  ;  with  these  may  be  conjoined  the  effects  of  fevers, 
dysentery,  dangerous  affections  of  the  kidneys,  spleen,  &c.  Sometimes,  there 
is  a  protracted  condition  of  chronic  hypentmia,  which  is  too  often  known  only 
by  its  effects.  The  patient  experiences  nothing  perhaps  but  a  general  feeling 
of  discomfort,  and  a  state  of  torpor  of  the  mind  and  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  of  the  principal  organs,  while  organic  changes  are  taking 
place,  which  will  often  be  found  to  be  irremediable.  Frequently  the  disease 
commences  in  a  state  of  sub-acute  hyperaemia,  in  which  there  is  pain,  but  not 
of  a  severe  character,  little  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  only  torpor  of  the 
chylopoietic  functions,  with  some  degree  of  pyrexia ;  and  this  state  may  merge, 
according  to  the  nature  of  any  reapplied  exciting  cause,  such  as  errors  in  diet, 
the  influence  of  heat  or  cold,  or  wet,  or  any  combinations  of  these  on  the 
patient's  peculiar  constitution,  whether  irritable  or  torpid,  into  an  acute  or 
chronic  state  of  inflammation  or  hyperaemia.  The  final  results  are  increase  of 
volume  of  the  liver,  sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent,  or  hepatic  abscess  or  ex- 
hausting diseases  of  the  bowels;  the  only  chance  for  saving  life  being  an  early 
change  of  air,  the  removal  of  a  European  to  his  native,  or  at  any  rate,  a  milder 
climate,  being,  with  some  exceptions,  the  most  likely  means  to  lead  to  a  res- 
toration of  health." 

42.  Action  of  Wafer  on  Lead. — Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  makes  {Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,  Oct.  29.  1864)  some  very  interesting  and  important  remarks  on 
this  subject.     He  observes: — 

"  Until  recently  the  popular  creed,  professional  as  well  as  public,  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  that — 
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"1.  Pure  or  soft  waters  alone  act'  on  load,  and  do  so  in  proportion  to  their 
purity  or  softness. 

"  2.  A  minute  proportion  of  certain  neutral  salts  in  water  prevents  its  action 
on  lead. 

"  3.  ITence  hard  or  impure  waters  do  not  act  on  lead,  and  may  be  safely  stored 
in  leaden  cisterns  and  conveyed  throuf^h  leaden  pipes. 

"  In  18:)8,  however,  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay,  of  Perth,  laid  before  the  British 
Association'  the  records  of  a  series  of  e.xperiments  and  observations  made  by 
him  on  this  important  subject  during  the  previous  year.  His  main  or  general 
results  were  tabulated  in  the  following  series  of  propositions,^  viz..  that — 

"  1.  Under  certain  circumstances  pure  or  soft  waters  do  not  act  on  lead. 

"This  was  well  illustrated  ))y  the  results  of  the  inquiry  instituted  in  1854-5 
by  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  water  supply 
to  that  city  from  Loch  Katrine.  This  incpiiry  cost  £5000,  and  was  of  the  most 
extensive  kind  and  exhaustive  character.  It  proved /«ier  fl/?'a  that  Loch  Ka- 
trine and  other  e(|aally  pure  or  soft  waters  (containing  under  2  or  2|  grs.  per 
gallon  of  solid  mutter,  with  a  hardness  of  0.6  to  0.8  of  Clarke's  scale)  exerted, 
under  given  circumstance,  no  deleterious  action  on  lead.* 

"  2.  Hard  or  impure  waters,  sometimes  containing  abundance  of  the  very  salts 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  most  preservative  or  protective,  do  act  on 
lead,  and  with  the  same  rapidity  and  efficiency  as  pure  or  soft  waters.  This  was 
illustrated  by  the  destruction  of  lead  cisterns,  through  the  erosive  action  of 
hard  water,  in  the  Murray  Royal  Institution  (an  hospital  or  retreat  for  the  insane 
of  the  middle  classes),  near  Perth,  of  which  Dr.  Lindsay  is  the  physician.  This 
early  destruction  of  lead  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject.* 

"  3.  We  are  in  possession  of  no  satisfactory  information  anent  the  causes  of 
the  varying  action,  under  diiferent  circumstances,  of  waters  on  lead ;  information, 
that  is,  which  is  of  any  practical'use  in  assisting  either  in  predicating  or  pre- 
venting lead-erosion  or  lead-contamination. 

"4.  Experimentdtion  on  the  small  scale,  and  for  short  periods,  is  most  falla- 
cious, and  frequently  dangerous  in  regard  to  the  practical  conclusions  thence  to 
be  drawn. 

"  5.  Contamination  of  water,  both  hard  and  soft,  impure  and  pure,  by  lead  is, 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  the  cause 
or  source  of  various  obscure  diseases  of  man  (and  also,  doubtless,  of  the  lower 
animals),  of  the  nature  especially  of  dyspepsia  and  colic.  This  proposition  was 
abundantly  proved  by  cases  of  minor  diseases  induced  by  lead-contamination  of 
various  of  the  hard  or  impure  waters  of  London. 

"  6.  So  uncertain  is  the  action  of  water  on  lead,  so  impossible  is  it  to  predicate 
the  nature  or  extent  of  that  action  under  the  varying  mechanical  and  chemical 
conditions  of  water  supply  of  houses  and  towns,  so  difficult  is  it  to  prevent  the 
possible  dangers,  so  numerous  and  excellent  are  the  substitutes®  that  may  be 


'  When  not  otherwise  specially  explained,  this  action  on  lead  refers  only  to  that 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  nature  or  extent,  renders  drinking  or  cooking  waters  dan- 
gerous or  deleterious  to  uu^n. 

-  (Hiemical  Section  —  Leeds  Meeting,  September  24,  1858. 

^  These  will  be  found  given  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Action  of  Hard  Waters  upon 
Lead,"  in  the  Edinbunih  New  Pliilosoii/ticid  Joirnud  for  April,  ISfiO. 

*  Papers  on  the  "Glasgow  Water  Works,"  read  before  the  Institution  of  Kngin- 
eers  in  Scotland,  Session  1863-4,  by  Jas.  M.  Gole,  C.K.,  and  Engineer  to  the  said 
Works.     Glasgow,  1<SG4.     p.  22. 

^  Vide  the  published  Medical  Reports  of  said  Institution  for  the  years  1859  (p. 
3(J)  and  IBliO  (p.  14). 

''  The  substitutes  in  question  are  of  very  various  kinds.  Those  most  commonly 
used  seem  to  be — for  piping — iron  or  lead  tubes,  pr<)lected  by  various  innocuous 
c<)iiii)osilions,  metallic  or  otherwise.  In  the  great  brewing  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Allsopp  &  Sons,  at  Burton-on-Trent,  enamelled  pijtes  have  been  laid  throughout 
their  premises.  'J'hese  are  iron  tubes,  enamelled  under  the  patents  of  Mr.  Paris. 
'J'he  enamel,  or  fused  glass,  is  applied  both  externally  and  internally,  so  that  the 
iron  is  completely  encased  ;  it  is  incorporated  with  the  metal  while  it  is  nearly  at 
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provided  for  lead  in  the  construction  of  cisterns  and  pipes,  that  it  is  desirable 
henceforth  to  abolish  the  use  of  lead  as  a  viaterial  for  the  conveyance  or  storage 
of  water. 

'"Thi?.  practical  proposition,  to  which  all  the  others  converge  or  lead,  is  now 
being  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  all  our  most  competent  and  eminent  authori- 
ties. 

"The  Royal  Victoria  Military  Hospital  at  Netley,  which  ought  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  all  modern  progress  and  discovery  in  sanitary  science  and  hygiene 
in  their  applications  to  the  construction  of  human  dwellings,  uses  no  lead  in  its 
water  cisterns  or  pipes.  A  writer  in  Good  Words^  says  of  this  hospital :  '  The 
water  supply  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
patients  suflering  from  lead  contamination,  not  an  atom  of  that  metal  has  been 
used  in  the  construction  either  of  the  pipes  or  cisterns.  The  former  are  made 
of  block  tin,  and  cost  £9000.  It  would  be  well  for  the  health  of  the  community 
if  in  our  private  houses  similar  precautions  were  used. 

''The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland  in  their  regulations  anent  the  con- 
struction of  lunatic  asylums,  remark  in  regard  to  water  supply  :'  '  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  a  constant  and  ample  supply  of  good 
water,  of  which  a  carefid  analysis  shotdd  be  made,  ivith  a  vieiv  to  determine 
the  proper  materials  for  pipes  and  reservoirs,  and  also  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
fitness  for  the  purposes  of  drinking  and  washing.'  The  reporters  add  :  ^  Lead 
is  an  objectionable  material  for  pipes  and  reservoirs  as  adtdterating  the  loater.' 
Dr.  Hassall,  the  'Analytical  Commissioner'  of  the  Lancet,  and  the  author  of  the 
well-known  standard  work  on  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  says :  '  From  the 
number  of  samples  of  water  I  have  received  containing  lead,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  that  metal  is  more  frequently  introduced  into  the  system  in  this  way 
than  is  commonly  suspected.  Indeed,  so  many  well-ascertained  cases  of  lead 
poisoning,  arising  from  the  use  of  water  contaminated  with  it,  have  occurred, 
that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  lead  for  the  storage  and  conveyance  of  loater 
ought  to  be  entirely  discarded,  especially  in  the  cases  of  small  towns  and  single 
houses.'* 

"Again,  the  late  Dr.  Dundas  Thomson,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
siation  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  who  had  for  many  years  given,  as  a 
chemist,  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  water  supply,  and  than  whom,  on  such 
a  subject,  there  are  no  more  competent  authorities,  remarks  :  '  It  is  impossible 
too  strongly  to  condemn  the  use  of  lead  pipes  and  cisterns.  They  shotdd  never 
he  used  for  conducting  and  retaining  water  for  drinking  and  culinarg  pur- 
poses. It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  employment  of  a  poisonous 
metal  for  domestic  use.  But  its  disuse  must  depend  upon  the  substitution  of 
the  builder  or  iron  pipe  fitter  for  the  plumber,  who  has  too  long  monopolized  the 
manufacture  of  this  noxious  form  of  cistern.'* 

"  The  Americans  apparently  attribute  a  greater  value  to  this  subject  than  we 
do,  having  devoted  a  goodly  volume  to  the  now  bulky  evidence  pro  and  con.^ 

"  In  1859^60  the  great  lead  and  water  question  was  the  subject  of  much 
public  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Times.  The  result  was  a  general  feeling 
that  the  public  safety  lay  in  the  abolition  of  lead  in  the  construction  of  cisterns 
and  pipes  for  toater  supply — some  writers  going  so  far  as  to  recommend  &  pro- 
hibition by  Government  of  such  use  of  lead. "^ 


a  white  heat.     The  same  enamel  may  be  applied  as  a  coating  for  the  surface  of 
vessels  used  for  culinary  or  domestic  purposes. — Builder,  April,  1860. 

1  Article  on  the  Victoria  Hospital,  Good  Words,  December,  1863,  p.  883. 

2  "First  Annual  Report  (1859):"  Appendix  C.,  No.  1,  section  6,  and  No.  2, 
section  30,  pp.  115  and  118. 

*  On  "Unsuspected  Sources  of  Lead  Poisoning,"  Lancet,  April  7,  1860. 

*  On  the  Proper  Sources  of  Waters  for  Domestic  Supply,  Transactions  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  1862,  p.  615. 

*  "  Collection  of  Reports  [Condensed]  and  Opinions  of  Chemists  in  regard  to  the 
Use  of  Lead  Pipe  for  Service  Pipe  in  the  Distribution  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of 
Cities."     New  York.     8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  343,  9s.     London :  Trubner  &  Co.     185y. 

6  Times,  October  1,  1859. 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

43.  Physiological  Actions  of  Dajnkscli,  an  Arrow-Poison,  used  in  Borneo. — 
Dr.  Pktkr  M.  Bkaidwood  gives  {Edinburgh  Medicxd  Journal,  August,  1864) 
an  account  of  some  very  interesting  experimental  researches  as  to  the  action 
of  a  new  arrow-poison  used  in  Borneo. 

The  following  are  his  conclusions  : — 

1.  Tliat  this  arrow-poison,  dajaksch,  produces  death  by  paralyzing  the  heart; 
■which  is  proved  further  by  the  fact,  that,  after  ligature  of  the  heart,  death 
results  in  the  same  way  and  in  about  the  same  time  as  after  poisoning  with 
dajaksch. 

2.  That  the  cessation  of  the  cardiac  contractions  is  brought  about  through  a 
paralysis  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  exactly  as  the  same  is  seen 
on  performing  Stannius'  experiment.  In  other  words,  that  with  this  poison  we 
have  a  much  tiner  means  of  performing  Stannius'  experiment  than  the  knife  and 
forceps  afford  us. 

3.  Hence,  that  the  ventricle  first  ceases  to  contract,  because  the  ganglia 
situated  between  it  and  the  auricles,  and  which  for  the  most  part  supply  the 
ventricular  sympathetic  nerves,  are  first  paralyzed.  Then  that  the  auricles 
become  motionless  after  the  ganglia  supplying  them  (the  ganglion  of  the  sinus 
venosus  in  frogs)  are  paralyzed. 

4.  That  the  other  general  phenomena  produced  by  this  poison,  as  paralysis  of 
general  sensation  and  motion,  etc.,  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  results  of 
the  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

44.  Poisoning  hy  Chloroform. — Dr.  Macker  related  the  following  case  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  Haut  Rhin.  A  soldier,  aged  27,  on  furlough,  and  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness  for  several  days  past,  seeing  a  bottle  on  a  table,  which  he 
thought  contained  alcohol,  drank  off  its  contents,  which  consisted  in  fact  of  12|- 
drachms  of  chloroform.  He  was  found  soon  after  vomiting,  and  soon  became 
insensible,  still  continuing  to  discharge  mncosities.  The  pupils  were  enormously 
dilated,  and  his  aspect  was  cadaveric  ;  the  respiration  was  stertorous,  the  pulse 
100,  and  feeble,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  occasionally  tumultuous.  There 
were  present  utter  loss  of  consciousness,  complete  resolution  of  the  limbs,  and 
absolute  general  anivsthesia.  After  ashort  period  the  pulse  became  insensible,  the 
respiration  was  arrested  every  now  and  then,  and  there  was  tracheal  rale.  Stim- 
uli to  the  surface  and  artificial  respiration  were  resorted  to,  and  strong  cofi'ec 
infusion  was  injected.  This  alarming  condition  continued  three  hours,  the 
anaesthesia  remaining  complete  and  the  pupils  dilated,  while  occasional  con- 
traction of  the  limbs  was  observed.  An  hour  later,  however,  the  pulse  rallied, 
and  the  skin  became  warmer,  but  amesthesia  still  persisted.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixth  hour,  the  amelioration  was  very  manifest,  and  in  another  hour  he  was 
carried  to  the  hospital.  He  retained  no  memory  of  what  had  passed,  and 
neither-  convulsions  nor  delirium  ensued  ;  and  next  day  he  complained  of  little 
but  what  might  be  due  to  his  excess  in  drinking. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Nov. 
5,  1864,  from  Union  M6d.,  No.  127. 

4.5.  Poisoning  hy  Tohac co-leaves  c.r/cniaUy  applied. — M.  Bernard  related  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  July  11th.  on  behalf  of  M.  Namias.  the  case  of  a 
man  who  some  months  before  enveloped  his  whole  skin  in  tobacco-leaf,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of  duty.  'I'he  tol)acco,  softened  by  the  perspi- 
ration, produced  true  poisoning.  Under  the  use  of  alcohol  and  laudanum,  the 
patient  recovered.  He  had  an  extremely  weak,  small  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and 
general  prostrati(m,  during  the  time  he  was  under  the  inlluence  of  the  poison. 
M.  Namias  thought  there  was  no  otlier  case  on  record  in  which  poisoning  by 
tobacco  has  occurred  through  absorption  Ity  the  skin. 

At  a  sul)se(|ucnt  meeting  of  the  Academy,  as  liearing  upon  the  above  com- 
munication, M.  (Jallavardin  sent  in  a  paper,  in  which  he  adduced  sevi-ral  cases 
of  poisoning  l)y  the  external  application  of  the  leaves  of  toliacco.     He  reports 
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that  in  1801  a  whole  squadron  of  cavalry  covered  their  bodies  with  tobacco- 
leaves,  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  these  leaves  across  the  frontier;  and  all 
suffered  from  vertigo,  headache,  and  sickness.  This  instance  is  related  by  Von 
Hildebrand,  in  Hufeland's  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  In  1844,  a  woman  fifty  years  old, 
after  the  external  application  of  tobacco-leaves,  suffered  from  nausea,  spasmodic 
vomiting,  hiccup,  oppression  of  breathing,  attacks  of  suffocation,  prostration, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  cold,  clammy  sweats,  and  slow  and  intermittent 
pulse.  This  case  is  recorded  by  l)e  Meyern  in  the  Prussian  Mfdicimsche  Zei- 
tung,  No.  8,  for  1844.  In  a  third  case,  in  which  dried  tobacco-leaves  with  honey 
were  applied  to  the  limbs  of  a  robust  peasant,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  who  was 
suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism,  the  following  symptoms  were  observed : 
Headache,  congestion  of  the  face,  vertigo,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, a  small  and  slightly  accelerated  pulse.  This  case  is  published  by  M.  Polk 
in  the  same  Journal  for  18.54,  No.  52. 

Symptoms  of  tobacco-poisoning  have  also  been  observed  after  the  application 
of  tobacco-juice  to  a  chronic  eruption  on  the  neck  (Lauderer) ;  after  the  external 
application  of  tobacco  (Truchsess);  by  frictions  made  with  the  residue  left  after 
smoking  tobacco  on  parts  denuded  of  skin  (Westrumb);  after  the  employment 
of  tobacco-juice  to  an  ulcerated  surface  (Walterhall);  after  the  application  of 
tobacco  in  powder  to  a  wound  in  the  thigh  (Keskring);  after  the  application  of 
an  ointment  made  up  of  tobacco  and  butter  to  three  children  with  scald  heads 
(Kerkring);  after  enveloping  the  arms,  hands,  thighs,  and  hams  with  linen  dipped 
in  a  very  hot  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  (Marrigues). 

From  these  observations,  M.  Gallavardin  concludes  that,  without  doubt,  to- 
bacco applied  to  the  skin,  whether  alM'aded  or  not,  may  poison  the  body.  The 
great  value  of  his  paper  lies  in  its  historical  character,  and  in  the  correction  it 
supplies  of  the  suggestion  by  M.  Namias,  that  his  case  was  unique. — Brtf.  and 
For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.  1864,  from  Cumptes  Rendus,  July  11th  and  Aug.  1, 
1864. 

46.  Pouomng  from  Caufen'zadon vifh  the  Acid  Nitrate  of  Mercury.  By 
Dr.  ViDAi,. — Cauterizations  with  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  are  made  daily  and 
without  any  particular  precautions.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  this  substance 
not  only  acts  locally  as  a  caustic,  like  sulphuric  acid,  Vienna  paste,  etc.,  but 
that,  like  arsenical  pastes,  it  is  liable  to  be  absorbed,  and  that,  as  the  result  of  a 
too  extensive  cauterization,  mercurial  poisoning  may  occur.  Facts  of  this  kind 
are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Dr.  Vidal  brought  before  the 
Society  of  Biology  a  fact  of  this  nature.  The  patient  was  a  woman  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  of  weak  constitution,  chloro-ansmic,  who  was  admitted  into  the 
HOtel-Dieu,  suffering  from  most  severe  pain,  the  result  of  a  large  and  deep  cau- 
terization. By  an  inconceivable  carelessness,  the  person  who  attended  her  had 
made  a  mistake  as  to  the  bottle,  and,  instead  of  the  liniment  ordered,  had  em- 
ployed in  frictions  part  of  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 
The  frictions  had  been  made  with  a  piece  of  linen  saturated  with  the  liquid,  and 
in  spite  of  the  patient's  cries  of  pain,  had  been  persisted  in  for  five  or  six  minutes. 
When  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital  there  was  found  on  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  and  in  a  space  of  the  size  of  two  hands,  a  large  eschar  of  a  brownish 
red  colour,  swelled,  and  projecting  above  the  healthy  parts.  Behind,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  left  scapula,  was  a  second  eschar  about  the  size  of  the  hand  ;  the 
skin,  acutely  inflamed,  was  of  a  bright  red  colour,  had  an  ecchymosed  appear- 
ance, and  scattered  over  it  were  yellow  brown  patches ;  from  this  downwards 
towards  the  right  haunch  proceeded  a  similar  tract  about  half  an  inch  broad, 
occasioned  by  a  portion  of  the  liquid  having  flowed  down  below  the  limit  of  the 
part  rubbed.  The  patient  was  in  a  state  of  prostration  and  extreme  anxiety; 
during  the  night  she  had  several  attacks  of  bilious  vomiting.  Dr.  Vidal  found 
her  next  morning  in  a  most  dangerous  state;  her  skin  was  cold,  her  features 
contracted,  her  eyes  sunk,  her  face  pale  and  livid,  her  voice  feeble  and  almost 
suppressed.  The  patient  had  extreme  epigastric  pain,  and  suffered  almost  con- 
stantly from  nausea  without  vomiting;  she  frequently  fainted.  The  pulse  was 
small,  frequent,  thready.  There  was  constipation;  the  urine  was  suppressed. 
The  patient  had  administered  to  her  a  mixture  containing  rum  and  tincture  of 
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nuisk,  as  well  as  warm  stimulatinfi;  drinks.  The  followincr  morning  she  had 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter  streaked  with  blood,  and  the  extremities  continued 
cold  and  cyanosed.  The  gums  were  swollen  and  bleeding ;  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane  was  red  and  tumetied,  and  after  visit  a  very  characteristic  blackish 
line  formed  on  the  free  border  of  the  gums,  which  was  very  well  marked  around 
the  insertion  of  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  was  less  marked 
around  the  molars.  The  belly  was  Haccid  ;  constipation  continued.  The  patient 
made  no  water;  the  l)ladder  was  empty.  Yomitiug  continued  in  spite  of  the 
use  of  ice  and  Seltzer  water.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  poisoning,  the  eschars, 
surrounded  by  an  inflammatory  border,  began  to  be  detached.  The  matters 
vomited  were  glairy  and  tenacious,  but  vomiting  was  rather  less  frequent  than 
before.  On  the  sixth  day  vomiting  had  ceased,  but  diarrhoea  was  severe  and 
accompanied  with  colic.  The  patient  complained  of  extreme  weakness,  dizzi- 
ness, and  ringing  in  the  ears.  The  coldness  of  the  surface  persisted,  the  pulse 
was  140,  small,  and  thready.  During  the  following  day  the  weakness  increased  ; 
the  voice  was  almost  suppressed,  the  patient  only  answered  by  signs  when 
attempts  were  made  to  rouse  her  from  the  semi-comatose  state  in  which  she  lay. 
She  died  quietly  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  accident,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
had  an  arborescent  red  appearance,  studded  with  ecchymotic  patches.  The 
same  ecchymoses  were  found  throughout  nearly  the  whole  intestinal  canal  and 
in  the  urinary  bladder.  I'he  blood  was  black  and  fluid.  On  microscopical 
examination,  the  renal  parenchyma  was  found  much  injected,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  INIalpighian  bodies;  the  epithelial  cells  were  irregular  in 
shape,  granular,  and  partially  destroyed.  M.  Flandrin.  who  undertook  the  che- 
mical analysis,  found  a  sensible  quantity  of  mercury  in  the  liver,  but  no  trace  of 
it  in  any  of  the  other  organs. 

The  above  observation  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able example  of  poisoning  by  the  external  application  of  a  caustic  salt  of  mer- 
cury. It  is  one  of  the  cases  of  mixed  poisoning,  where  the  substance  employed, 
consisting  of  a  salt  of  mercury  and  an  irritant  and  corrosive  acid,  gives  rise  at 
once  to  irritant  and  specific  symptoms.  Special  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  existence  of  ecchymoses  in  the  intestinal  and  vesical  mucous  membranes, 
and  to  the  change  in  the  kidney,  which  was  evidently  produced  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  toxic  agent.  The  epithelial  cells,  granular  and  altered  in  shape, 
obstructed  the  tubes  and  prevented  urinary  excretion.  This  granular  fatty  con- 
dition of  the  renal  epithelium  is  analogous  to  the  lesion  regarded  as  character- 
istic of  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  M.  Potain  has  also  found  it  in  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  ammonia.  We  must  then  be  careful  not  to  speak  of  this  lesion  as 
charade riatic  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  No  doubt,  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys  takes  place  very  readily  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  but 
other  forms  of  acute  poisoning  may  give  rise  to  the  same  lesion.  This,  then,  is 
a  lesion  which  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  a  particular  kind  of  poison,  but  to  a 
form  of  poisoning.  When  corrosive  substances  which  have  been  absorbed  are 
eliminated  more  or  less  slowly  by  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  the  glands,  etc.,  they 
produce  an  anatomical  alteration  of  the  elements  of  the  organs  which  they  tra- 
verse, and  fatty  degeneration  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  lesions  so  produced. — 
Ed.  Mcil.  Jvurn.,  August,  1864,  i'rom  Guzdle  des  Hupitaux. 
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Apparent  Death  from  Chloroform ;  Recovery.  By  John  H.  Packard, 
M.  I).,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Cheatham,  get.  49,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  admitted  into 
the  Episcopal  Hospital  Oct,  27,  1864,  in  order  to  have  a  cystic  tumour 
removed  from  his  back.  It  was  about  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  seated 
over  the  lower  ribs,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  Another 
tumour  of  the  same  kind,  about  as  large  as  a  walnut,  existed  in  the  left 
axilla. 

He  was  totally  blind,  and  had  been  so  for  about  five  j'ears.  His  com- 
plexion was  sallow,  his  hair  and  beard  gray,  his  features  thin,  and  his  figure 
slight.  His  general  appearance,  therefore,  was  not  robust,  although  not 
unhealthy.     There  was  no  arcus  senilis,  and  no  sign  of  thoracic  disease. 

On  the  30th,  he  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  tumour  removed.  The  chloroform  was  of  Powers  and 
Weightman's  manufacture,  and  had  been  three  weeks  on  hand  in  the  hos- 
pital; it  was  administered  very  carefully  by  Dr.  Cheston,  one  of  the  resident 
surgeons;  but  the  method  employed,  by  means  of  a  rather  thick  sponge, 
with  a  towel  folded  into  a  cone  placed  over  it,  was  not  the  one  I  generally 
use  except  for  sulphuric  ether.  For  chloroform  I  prefer  either  the  simple 
cone  made  out  of  a  towel,  or  Simpson's  plan  of  dropping  the  liquid  upon 
a  single  thickness  of  fine  linen  or  muslin  laid  over  the  nose  and  mouth.  As 
the  chloroform  was  poured  freely  upon  the  sponge  out  of  a  very  large  bottle, 
half  full,  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  exact  amount  given  in  this  case. 

No  one  was  in  the  operating-room  except  the  two  resident  surgeons,  Drs. 
Cheston  and  Woods,  the  attendant  nurse,  the  patient,  and  myself.  Anaes- 
thesia was  induced  without  any  unusual  phenomena,  and  I  had  begun  the 
operation,  when  Dr.  Cheston  informed  me  that  the  pulse  was  flagging.  The 
man  was  now  lying  on  his  left  side,  well  over,  with  his  right  arm  drawn 
across  his  chest.  His  pulse  sank,  and  ceased.  His  respiration  continued 
a  little  longer,  and  then  ceased  also.  His  surface  became  pale  and  livid, 
his  eyes  were  glazed  and  turned  upward,  and  his  whole  aspect  was  that  of 
a  man  just  dead. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  these  alarming  symptoms,  I  abandoned  the 
operation  (the  cyst  had  first  burst  open),  and  began  to  make  active  efifoits 
to  keep  up  respiration  by  intermitting  pressure  on  the  chest-walls  and  ab- 
domen. Dr.  Cheston  poured  some  brandy  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  down 
the  man's  throat,  and  drew  his  tongue  out  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  None 
of  these  means  seemed,  however,  to  take  any  effect,  and  by  my  direction. 
Dr.  Woods  now  hastened  to  procure  an  electro-magnetic  battery  from  one 
of  the  wards;  this  was  immediately  put  in  operation,  one  pole  being  placed 
over  the  upper  dorsal  spinous  processes,  and  the  other  about  over  the  apex 
of  the  heart. 

A  very  short  time  elapsed  before  Dr.  Cheston  announced  the  faint  return 
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of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  then  its  increase  in  strength  and  volume. 
Soon  a  long  deep  sigh  was  drawn,  and  respiration  became  again  established. 
The  livid  paleness  of  the  face  gave  way  to  its  ordinary  comple.xion,  and  the 
eyes  lost  their  glassy,  upturned  stare.  The  battery  was  kept  gently  in  action 
until  the  restoration  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  and  then  discontinued. 

Tincture  of  iodine  was  freely  painted  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  serous 
cyst,  and  a  simple  dressing  applied.    The  case  subsequently  progressed  well. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  intense  excitement  of  such  a  scene  to  all  those 
present,  i)recluded  our  noting  its  exact  duration  ;  but  my  impression  is,  that 
for  at  least  eight  or  ten  minutes,  this  patient  was  without  pulse  or  breathing, 
and  exhibited  all  the  ]ihenoniena  of  recent  death. 

I  have  given  chloroform,  and  seen  it  given,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  but  never 
before  was  witness  to  any  accident  from  its  use.  1  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  examining  the  chest  Ijeforehand,  and  have  since  done  the  same,  without 
finding  any  evidence  of  disease,  nor  do  I  think  that  tlie  battery  would  have 
had  any  restorative  effect  had  any  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  or  lungs  caused 
the  alarming  symptoms  above  descril)ed. 

The  quantity  of  the  anesthetic  given  cannot  have  been  the  source  of  the 
trouble,  nor  do  I  think  the  patient's  position,  rolled  over  on  the  left  side, 
with  the  right  arm  bearing  across  the  chest,  could  have  caused  it;  for  both 
these  conditions  have  repeatedly  been  present  without  such  consequences, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  have  not  always  been  present  in  the  reported 
cases  of  death  from  chloroform. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  following  notes  of  another  case,  less  fortunate  in 
its  issue,  to  Dr.  Clinton  Wagner,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge 
of  the  TJ.  S.  A.  General  Hospital,  at  Beverly,  JN.  J.,  in  one  of  the  wards 
of  which  it  occurred. 

Private  J.  K.,  Co.  D,  Ith  Reg.  N.  Y.  Vols.,  was  admitted  into  the  U.  S. 
General  Hospital,  at  Beverly,  N.  J.,  on  the  28th  of  Septeml)er,  suffering 
from  gunshot  wound,  requiring  amputation  of  the  leg.  Chloroform  was 
administered  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  an- 
agsthesia  during  the  ojjeration.  No  unpleasant  effects  were  produced  by  the 
drug  at  this  time.  Sloughing  of  the  flap  supervened,  and  the  bones  pro- 
truded to  such  an  extent,  that  on  the  15tli  of  November  a  second  amputa- 
tion was  decided  upon;  at  this  time,  his  general  condition  was  favoural)le 
for  an  operation,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  aiipearance,  nor  any  symp- 
tom ))resent,  to  contra-indicate  the  administering  of  chloroform,  excej)! 
nervous  agitation  arising  from  dread  of  the  operation. 
•  Tiie  chloroform  was  from  tlie  U.  S.  Army  Laboratory  in  Philadelphia, 
and  had  been  on  hand  but  a  short  time.  It  was  administered  upon  a  s])onge, 
freely  diluted  with  atmosplieric  air.  About  a  drachm  and  a  half  was  poured 
upon  the  sponge  at  one  time,  and  in  all,  aliout  half  an  ounce  was  given. 
The  room  was  well  ventilated.  The  patient  had  been  under  its  influence 
about  fifteen  minutes,  when  he  began  to  sink,  and  in  about  five  minutes 
death  took  place.  Six  medical  oflicers  were  present,  one  of  whom  adminis- 
tered the  chloroform.  Tlie  ordinary  means  of  restoration  were  resorted  to, 
such  as  cold  water  dashed  into  the  face,  inhalation  of  ammonia.  Hall's  ready 
method  for  ])ro(lucing  artificial  respiration,  ttc.  An  autopsy  revealed  no 
visceral  lesions  suilicient  to  account  for  deatii.  The  heart  and  the  lungs 
were  jterfectly  healthy.     The  brain  was  not  examined. 

J{<'iii(ir/,s. — This  case  presents  several  points  of  interest.  The  drug  was 
administered  liy  a  medical  officer,  five  others  l)oiiig  present;  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  due  care  was  observed  to  guard  against  accident.     Only 
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a  few  weeks  before,  the  anaesthetic  had  been  given  to  the  same  individual  in 
a  much  larger  quantity,  a  fact  which,  in  connection  with  the  absence  of 
visceral  lesions,  proves  that  there  was  nothing  to  contra-indicate  the  era- 
ploA'raent  of  the  agent.  Death  was  not  sudden,  but  came  on  gradually, 
showing,  perhaps,  that  the  nerve  centres  were  paralyzed  by  the  poison,  and 
that  the  heart  was  not  primarily  affected. 

Case  of  Trephining — with  good  result.  Operation  by  Assistant  Surgeon 
TiiEODOBE  Artaud,  U.  S.  Vols.,  in  charge  of  Soldier's  Rest,  Alexandria, 
Va.     Reported  by  S.  D.  Twining,  A.  A.  S.,  U.  S.  A. 

Private  Philip  A.  Weist,  Co.  A,  50th  Regiment  Penna.  Yols.,  born  in 
Schuylkill  Co.,  Penna.,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  was  wounded  July  30,  1864, 
at  the  battle  of  Petersburg,  by  a  spent  minie  ball  imbedding  itself  in  the 
integument  and  muscle  of  the  left  side  of  the  head  (from  which  it  was  soon 
removed  by  the  hand),  causing  a  fracture,  and  depressing  a  portion  of  the 
skull  a  little  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  occipital  protuberance. 

Tlie  i)atient  says  he  was  stunned  by  the  blow  at  the  time,  but  arose  and 
walked  to  the  Field  Hospital,  when  he  became  unconscious,  and  remained 
so  for  eighteen  hours;  the  next  day  he  left  for  his  regiment,  not  knowing 
his  injury  was  so  great;  he  wa.s  then  returned  to  hospital,  where  he  re- 
mained for  one  week;  during  this  time  the  headache  was  severe,  and  the 
patient  was  unable  to  see  or  hear  well. 

August  ]  1,  1864,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Soldier's  Rest  Hospital,  Alex- 
andria, Va. ;  he  was  unable  to  walk  to  his  bed;  he  seemed  to  improve  for 
two  days,  then  he  grew  worse,  suffered  pain  through  the  frontal  region  of 
the  head,  especially  over  left  orbital  ridge;  and  on  the  16th  was  unconscious 
for  about  two  hours.  It  was  then,  after  consideration,  deemed  advisable  to 
remove  the  depressed  portion  of  bone.  The  ])atient  was  brought  on  the 
table,  ether  was  given,  and  after  shaving  off  the  hair,  a  conical  incision  was 
made  directly  over  the  injury,  size  one  and  a  half  inch,  and  the  occipito  fron- 
talis muscle  was  dissected  up ;  the  skull  wa^s  found  indented  one-half  an 
inch,  making  a  very  regular  and  cupped-shaped  depression  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  showing  a  slight  crack  around  its  edge,  and  an  irre- 
gular one  across  its  centre;  the  trephine  was  then  applied,  partially  cover- 
ing one  side  of  the  depression,  and  a  portion  of  the  skull  removed ;  depressed 
portions  were  removed  by  the  elevator,  exposing  the  dura  mater,  which  was 
found  to  be  healthy;  a  circular  tent  was  applied  over  the  exposed  portion 
of  the  brain,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  cold  water  dressings.  Morphia 
was  given  to  quiet  the  patient. 

August  11.  Treatment  continued;  porter  given;  patient  sitting  up. 

20//k  Same  dressing;  ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  i  at  night;  walking  about. 

2Qth.  The  patient  was  seized  with  violent  signs  of  temporary  congestion 
or  compression  ;  this  was  relieved  by  sinapisms  to  the  neck,  abdomen,  and 
extremities,  ol.  tiglii  gtt.  ss,  and  afterward  the  wound,  which  had  nearly 
healed,  was  enlarged  and  kept  open  with  tents  for  three  days,  with  but 
slight  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

Sept.  1.  Slight  headache  in  the  morning;  condition  good  and  improving; 
rests  well ;  good  appetite. 

10//?.  Seems  to  be  growing  stronger;  rests  well  at  night ;  appetite  good. 

22d.  The  wound  has  now  entirely  closed  ;  the  patient  complains  occa- 
sionally of  a  sliglit  headache,  due  probably  to  malarial  influences ;  his 
appetite  and  general  condition  are  good,  and  he  is  to  all  appearance  cured. 
No.  XCYII.— Jan.  1865.  18 
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The  interesting  features  of  this  case  are  the  long  time  between  the  injury 
and  the  operation,  and  yet  no  disease  of  the  membranes,  and  the  complete 
success  of  the  operation. 

Case  of  Gangrenous  Erysipelas  of  Penis  and  Scrotum.  By  A.  W. 
King,  M.  D. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  erysipelas  in  April  and  May,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Sapp,  of  BinniMgham,  111.,  I  treated  a  case  of  gangrenoiis 
erytiijjelas  of  the  genitals  in  the  ])erson  of  Mr.  Newton  Donegan,  of  this 
place.  The  disease  resulted  in  sloughing  of  two-thirds  of  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue  covering  the  penis  and  the  entire  scrotal  sac,  except  a  small 
flap  about  the  size  of  a  two-shilling  piece,  covering  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cord  and  upper  portion  of  epididymis  of  left  side.  The  case  had  received 
no  treatment  i)revious  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  when  the  parts  liecame 
clouded  and  mottled  with  the  dark  patches  of  gangrene.  Three  days  later 
the  slough  came  away,  leaving  the  greater  portion  of  the  body  of  the  penis 
and  the  testicles,  cords,  &c.,  entirely  exposed. 

For  a  few  days  we  gave  the  patient  tonics  and  anodynes  as  seemed  to  be 
indicated.  The  only  local  applications  used  were  fine  linen  cloths  saturated 
with  mucilage  of  slipi)ery  elm  bark — in  which  the  genitals  were  entirely 
enveloped — and  occasional  syringing  with  infusion  of  oak  bark.  In  a  few 
days  adhesions  were  noticed  between  the  edges  of  the  surrounding  skin  and 
the  testicles,  then  healthy  granulations  shooting  out  from  the  edges,  and 
soon  softening  and  elongation  of  the  skin.  These  processes  continued  un- 
interruptedly for  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  covering  was  complete,  and 
our  patient  able  to  go  to  work.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  new  scrotum  is 
formed  by  the  stretching  and  elongation  of  the  skin  from  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  and  from  the  perineum — scarcely  one-fifth  of  it  being  new  formation. 


DOMESTIC  SUMMARY. 


Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Hospital  Gangrene-.  Turpentine  as  a  Local  Ap- 
plication.— Several  cases  of  hospital  gangrene  have  been  recently  received  into 
the  West  End  U.  S.  General  Hospital,  Ciuciunati,  which  furnit^bed  occasion  for 
some  instructive  and  judicious  observations  by  Dr.  Robert  Bartbolow,  Act.  Ass. 
Surg.  U.  S.  A.  in  charge,  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  this  atfectioii. 

Hospital  gangrene  exists,  he  observes,  in  two  forms  in  the  army.  First  a  true 
hospital  gangrene,  transmissible  by  contagion  from  wound  to  wound ;  and  a  se- 
cond, a  pseudo  hospital  gangrene.  In  the  first  form,  which  is  much  less  frequently 
observed,  the  application  of  a  niorltific  apent,  either  llirough  the  medium  oftlie 
atmosphere  or  by  actual  contact,  induces  a  rapidly  destructive  iuflanimation 
and  death  of  the  tissues.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  intbimmation,  that  it  has 
no  boundaries  and  spreads  with  great  rajiidily  throusjli  all  the  tissues,  but  espe- 
cially through  the  connective  tissue;  the  contact  of  the  decomposing  sloughs 
V)eing  sufficient  to  keep  u])  the  morbid  action.  In  this  form  of  gancfreuc  the 
local  lesion  precedes  those  grave  con.'Jtitntional  comjdications — "  tlie  typhoid 
state."  In  the  other  form  the  local  disease,  tlie  slou;,'hiug,  the  p.soudo  gangrene, 
appear  at  a  ])eriod  subsefpient  to  constitutional  infection.  Soldiers  in  the  field 
are  sul)jecteil  to  various  inlluencea,  which  lower  vitality  ;  thoir  blood  is  impover- 
ished by  insuHicient  diet,  fatigue,  and  exposure  to  vicisi.itudes  of  temperature 
and  to  malaria.  These  iulluences  imi)air  the  secondary  assimilation,  and  con- 
sequently lower  the  reparative  process  in  injuries.  In  a  soldier  whose  vital 
powers  are  thus  weakened,  a  fjunsluit  wound  or  injury  is  very  apt  to  assume 
the  sloughing  or  gangrenous  character;  and  the  variety  or  extent  of  the  local 
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action  will  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  scorbutus  and  malaria  have  vitiated 
the  blood. 

How  shall  these  two  forms  of  hospital  gangrene  be  discriminated?  How  are 
the  points,  if  any,  in  the  different  diagnosis  ?  The  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
character  of  the  local  lesion  are  the  only  means  of  detei'mining  this  interesting 
question.  If  the  constitutional  have  preceded  the  local  symptoms,  and  evi- 
dences of  the  scorbutic  taint  and  malarial  cachexy  have  existed,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  pseudo  gangrene.  This  presumption  will 
be  converted  into  certainty,  if  there  be  present  no  sources  of  infection  and  the 
sloughing  presents  the  characters  peculiar  to  the  pseudo  gangrene.  "What  are 
these  characters  ?  In  the  pseudo  gangrene  the  sloughs  are  never  so  extensive 
as  in  true  gangrene,  the  boundaries  between  healthy  and  diseased  textures  more 
clearly  marked  and  the  inflammatory  zone  surrounding  the  sloughing  tissues 
less  vivid.  In  the  pseudo  gangrene  there  is  less  rapid  extension  of  the  disease, 
and  rarely  those  large  and  sudden  detachments  of  masses  of  skin  and  connec- 
tive tissue  ;  but  the  gangrene  spreads  more  slowly  and  equally,  the  sound  struc- 
tures presenting  pretty  well  defined  healthy  margins.  How  shall  we  treat  the 
varieties  of  hospital  gangrene  ?  It  is  obviously  important  to  recognize  whether 
it  is  a  local  disease  followed  by  secondary  constitutional  complications,  or  a 
constitutional  discrasy  producing  secondary  local  phenomena.  In  the  first  form, 
or  the  true  hospital  gangrene,  we  may  rely  on  topical  applications,  escharotics, 
actual  cautery,  &c.,  since  the  destruction  of  the  local  morbid  process  prevents 
constitutional  or  systemic  infection  and  enables  the  reparative  process  to  assume 
its  normal  direction.  In  the  second  form  or  pseudo  hospital  gangrene,  topicdi 
medication  is  of  secondary  importance  ;  the  discrasy  must  be  corrected,  the 
secondary  assimilation  restored  to  its  healthy  state,  by  vegetable  food,  animal 
nutriments,  porter,  ale,  »fec.,  and  the  local  morbid  process  chonged  by  suitable 
dressings. 

Bromine  has  acquired  its  reputation  in  the  cure  of  hoppital  gangrene,  by  its 
general  use  in  this  form.  To  insure  a  successful  application  of  the  bromine, 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  to  the  structures  not  j'ct  invaded  by  the  gangrene, 
and  hence  the  sloughs  must  be  carefully  dissected  off.  This  is  a  tedious  pro- 
cess, and  the  application  of  the  bromine  to  the  sound  tissues  is  acutely  painful. 
Moreover,  bromine  itself  thus  applied,  produces  a  slough  which  may  be,  and 
is  not  unfrequently,  mistaken  for  an  extension  of  the  gangrene,  requiring  re- 
newed applications  of  the  escharotic.  These  are  strong  objections  to  the  use 
of  this  agent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thus  applied  it  is  quite  effectual, 
but  not  more  so  than  nitric  acid,  permanganate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  zinc  and 
other  agents  of  this  class.  Indeed  a  reviewer  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  monograph  on 
bromine  in  hospital  gangrene,  asserts  that,  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  is 
equally  efficacious  if  ai)plied  in  the  same  way !  So  great  is  the  trouble  and 
pain  attending  the  removal  of  the  sphacelated  tissue  from  the  application  of 
the  escharotic,  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  secure  an  agent,  which  will  dissolve 
out  the  sloughs  and  change  the  action  of  the  tissues.  We  have  such  an  agent 
in  the  oil  of  turpentine.  We  have  seen  the  application  of  turpentine  in 
several  quite  formidable  cases  of  sloughing  wounds,  followed  by  the  speedy 
solution  of  the  gangrenous  tissue  and  a  change  at  once  quick  and  decided  in 
the  surrounding  structures. 

Dr.  B.  related  some  cases  to  illustrate  these  principles,  one  of  which  we 
quote : — 

Case  I. — "Wm.  Ambrosher,  private  Co.  C,  49th  Regiment  0.  V.  I.,  aged  25 
years,  was  wounded  on  the  2Tth  of  May,  18G4,  near  Dallas,  Ga.,  with  a  musket 
ball  in  lumbar  region,  posteriorly,  right  over  spinal  column.  Admitted  July 
1st,  1864.  Patient  in  a  scorbutic  and  very  auismic  condition,  has  bed-sores 
over  nearly  every  bone,  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  bed.  as  over  the  crests 
of  ilia  and  trochanters  of  femurs.  The  wound  made  by  the  ball  is  surrounded 
by  considerable  inflammation.  Three  days  after  admittance,  some  necrosed 
bone  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra,  which  had  been  touched  by  the 
ball,  were  removed  and  two  days  after  this  the  patient  had  much  fever,  parts 
around  the  wound  became  much  more  inflamed  and  considerable  swelling  took 
place,  an  abscess  formed,  the  contents  of  which  made  their  exit  through  a 
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fissnro.  rnDninsr  from  the  abscess  to  the  posterior  surface  of  loft  thi^h.  A  hirtre 
sloutihhig  ulcer  of  four  inches  in  diameter  took  the  phice  of  the  abscess  and 
wound,  ut  the  same  time  sUiughing  also  commenced  in  the  bed-sores. 

By  order  of  Dr.  Bartholow,  poultices  of  yeast  and  charcoal  were  applied  to 
the  inlhimed  surface  and  to  the  ulcers,  the  oil  of  turpentine  twice  jx-r  day,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  lint  shaped  exactly  like  the  surface  of  the  ulcers,  and  satu- 
rated with  turpentine;  the  borders  of  ulcers  were  protected  with  sweet  oil. 
The  turpentine  arrested  the  sloughinnr,  appeared  to  dissolve  the  slough  and 
detach  it  from  the  healthy  tissue.  After  the  fourth  application  granulations 
were  seen  on  the  whole  surface  of  ulcers,  turpentine  was  then  discontinued,  and 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  substituted  as  a  dressing.  The  fissure  was 
injected  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa ;  this  soon  healed  it ;  ex- 
cessive granulation  was  controlled  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (40  grs.  to 
.^i  of  water) ;  quinine,  a  good  diet  and  a  bottle  of  porter  every  day  were  given. 
Patient  is  nearly  well  now. —  The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer,  Oct.  18G4. 

Sixty-six  Cases  of  Lithotomy. — Prof.  C.  A.  Pope,  pnldishes  [St.  Louis  Mxt. 
and  Surg.  Jour.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1864)  a  table  of  sixty-six  cases  of  lithotom}',  with 
eighty-six  calculi  removed.  His  method  has  been  generally  the  single  lateral, 
which  has  usually  sufficed  for  the  removal  of  the  calculi.  In  hut  three  instances 
in  the  male,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  bilateral  method.  In  females, 
on  the  contrary,  he  resorted  to  it  exclusively,  directing  the  incisions  upward  and 
outward.  In  but  one  instance,  he  says,  has  he  been  compelled  to  perform  the 
high  or  supra-pubic  operation.  In  that  patient,  a  young  man  22  years  old, 
the  stone  had  existed  from  infancy,  and  was  very  large.  Even  this  opening  did 
not  suffice  for  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body,  as  it  was  firmly  impacted  in  the 
bones,  filling  the  whole  pelvis.  "I  was  compelled  to  make  the  lower  section 
also,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  quarry,  as  it  were,  through  and  through,  I 
succeeded  in  extracting  by  piecemeal  the  whole  mass.  The  fragments  saved 
weighed  three  ounces,  five  and  a  half  drachms,  with  quite  as  large  a  quantity  of 
sand,  which  could  not  be  collected,  and  was  lost.  The  case  was  regarded  as 
extremely  unfavourable,  but  an  operation  aftbrdiug  the  only  hope  of  life,  it  was 
willingly  accepted.  The  patient  sank,  on  the  third  day,  from  the  shock  of  the 
operation,  reaction  not  having  taken  place. 

"  One  patient  was  operated  on  by  the  high  and  low  methods  at  the  same  time, 
on  account  of  a  very  large  stone,  while  but  one  other  required  secondary  litho- 
tomy. For  a  year  after  the  first  operation,  he  was  entirely  free  from  all  symp- 
toms of  stone.  Three  years  subsequently  I  removed  from  him  three  other  cal- 
culi, which,  although  of  the  same  chemical  constitution  as  the  first,  have  a  very 
different  appearance,  and  are  much  harder. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  cases,  in  which  I  used  the  single  litho- 
tome  cached  of  Frfere  Come,  I  have  operated  altogether  with  the  simple  scalpel. 
It  is  uncjuestionably,  I  think,  the  simplest  and  best  instrument. 

"It  has  not  been  my  custom  to  institute  any  special  preparatory  treatment  of 
my  patients  for  the  operation.  When  there  was  any  marked  fever,  or  other 
untoward  symptom,  I  wt)uld  of  course  delay  for  a  few  days  ;  but  in  nearly  every 
case,  I  have  seen  the  patient  one  day  and  operated  the  next.  The  best  and 
speediest  way  to  give  relief  is  to  remove  the  source  of  trouble.  Prior  to  the 
operation,  as  is  usual,  I  order  a  dose  of  castor  oil  over  night,  to  clear  the  bowel, 
and,  at  the  time  of  its  performance,  always  introduce  the  linger  into  the  rectum, 
with  the  double  object  of  assuring  myself  of  its  being  empty,  and  of  provoking 
it  to  contraction,  so  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife. 
When  the  staff  is  reached  in  the  perineum,  the  assistant  who  holds  it,  hooks  it 
well  up  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,in  order  to  afford  more  space  for  the  oi)era- 
tor  between  it  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  urethra,  and  to  draw  the  parts  away 
from  the  rectum. 

'•  In  no  case  have  I  had  serious  hemorrhage  attending  the  operation,  and  never 
applied  a  ligature  but  in  one  instance.  In  one  patient  there  was  a  troublesome 
secondary  hemorrhage  on  the  ninth  day,  in  consecpieuce  of  the  extraction  of  a 
very  large  stone,  causing  ulceration  of  the  wound,  which  extended  into  the  rec- 
tum, the  bleeding  being  from  the  bowel. 
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"In  but  a  sing'le  instance  was  there  a  wound  of  the  rectum,  and  this  was  not 
made  by  the  knife,  but  resulted  from  a  slight  tear  in  the  extraction  of  a  very 
rough  and  jagged  mulberry  calculus.  The  patient  was  restless,  and  the  stone 
was  not  evenly  seized  by  the  forceps.  A  small  recto-vesical  fistula  continued 
for  some  time,  but  finally  closed. 

"  In  three  cases  only  was  there  union  of  the  wound  by  the  first  intention — one 
in  a  child  of  .5  years ;  the  second  in  a  physician  49  years  of  age.  in  whom  the 
water  ceased  to  escape  by  the  wound  in  two  hours  after  the  operation.  In  the 
third  case,  an  Irishman,  thinking  himself  well,  walked  two  miles  on  the  third  day 
succeeding  the  cut — no  harm  whatever  ensuing. 

"  Of  the  sixty-six  cases,  there  was  but  one  occurring  in  the  negro  race.  This 
fact  would  seem  to  confirm  the  prevalent  idea,  that  this  race  is  much  less  sub- 
ject to  calculous  disease  than  the  white. 

"Although  a  subject  of  inquiry.  I  have  not  found  that  the  kind  of  water  used 
by  the  patients  had  much  influence  in  determining  the  formation  of  calculus.  It 
has  seemed  to  result  quite  as  often  from  the  exclusive  use  of  rain  water  as  of  that 
from  wells  or  fountains. 

"  The  extreme  ages  of  my  patients  have  been  eighteen  months  for  the  youngest. 
and  sixty  years  for  the  eldest. 

''The  mortality  has  been  four  out  of  the  sixty-six  cases,  or  one  in  sixteen  and 
a  half.  This  good  result  is  not  claimed  to  be  owing  to  any  peculiar  skill  in 
operating,  but  is  attributable  rather  to  the  favourable  ages  of  my  patients.  A 
large  majority  of  these  were  children,  in  whom  death,  after  lithotomy,  is  the 
exception." 

]n  four  cases,  foreign  bodies  formed  the  nuclei  of  the  calculi,  as  previously 
known — sections  of  the  others  not  having  been  made  for  further  research  in  this 
respect.  In  one  case  the  foreign  body  came  from  within,  being  a  sequestrum 
from  the  acetabulum,  the  result  of  morbus  coxarius.  In  three  cases,  the  foreign 
bodies  came  from  without.  These  were,  respectively,  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
table.  In  the  case  of  the  darning  needle,  the  little  patient,  then  only  eight  years 
old,  did  not  introduce  it  through  any  lasciviousness ;  but  amusing  himself  with 
a  playfellow  in  throwing  streams  of  urine  upon  each  other,  he  inserted  the  needle 
with  the  idea  of  sticking  his  antagonist  with  it,  as  a  sort  of  elongated  shot  from 
his  water  battery.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  it  passed  backwards  instead 
of  forward.  Although  suffering  intensely  for  years,  he  did  not,  through  fear  or 
shame,  reveal  the  cause  until  a  short  time  previous  to  the  operation. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  calculi  has  been  inferred  from  their  physical 
characters  only,  an  accurate  analysis  and  report  of  the  same  being  reserved  for 
a  future  contribution  promised  by  Professor  A.  Litton. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Anuuiil  Course  of  Summer  Instruction  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard 
Universitj'  will  commence  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  in  North  Grove 
Street,  Boston,  on  Monday,  March  13,  I8G0,  and  continue  till  November. 

Clinical,  Medical  and  Surgical  Instruction  will  be  given  at  the  Massachusetts  Gene- 
ral Hospital,  adjoining  the  College. 

Recitations  from  approved  text-books  will  be  held  daily  during  the  session  at  the 
College,  upon  all  branches  necessary  to  a  medical  education.  Occasional  lectures  are 
also  given,  and  demonstrations,  illustrated  by  the  Museums  of  the  College. 

During  the  Summer  Session,  instruction  is  given  by  lectures  at  Cambridge,  on 
Botany,  by  Prof.  Gray;  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  Prof.  Wyman ;  on  Zoology,  by 
Prof.  Agassiz;  on  Acoustics  and  Optics,  by  Prof.  Lovering.  To  these  lectures,  stu- 
dents of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  admitted  without  extra  charge. 

Good  Board  can  be  obtained  at  $4  50  or  $0  00  per  week. 

Fees  for  the  Summer  Term  (which  must  be  paid  in  advance),  §100,  without  extra 
charge  for  Matriculation,  Hospital,  Library  or  Dissections;  for  six  months,  $100;  for 
three  months,  i^DO. 

D.  Humphreys  Stoker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
John  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.D.,       Professor  of  Morbid  Anatomy. 
Henry  I.  Bowditch,  M.  D.,       Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Calvin  Ellts,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.  D.,        Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
George  C.  Shattdck,  M.  D.,    Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  !\Iedi- 

cine. 
Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.D.,         Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
John  Bacon,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D.,       Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
David  W.  Cheever,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator. 
Wm.  E.  Coale,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
Samuel  L.  Abbot,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
Fitch  E.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 
Francis  Minot,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
Richard  M.  Hodges,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Horatio  R.  Storer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
J.  Nelson  Borland,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
James  C.  White,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Tickets  to  the  Session  must  be  procured  before  students  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Course.  GEORGE  C.  SHATTUCK,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

,  JVo.  2  Stamford  Street,  Boston. 

Circulnrs  can  be  obtained  gratis,  upon  application  to  David  Clapp  &  Son,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  Office,  over  334  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Jan.  1st,  1865. 

[JaQ.  and  April.] 

LONG  ISLAND  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

The  Session  for  1865  will  begin  on  Thursday,  March  2d,  and  end  in  July. 

COUNCIL. 
T.  L.  Mason,  M.  D.,  President.  C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Wm.  H.  Dudley,  M.  D.,  Registrar.  J.  H    Henry,  M.  D. 

FACULTY. 
Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Pathology. 
Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Military  Surgery  and  Hygiene,  and  Fractures 

and  Dislocations. 
Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
Dewitt  C.  Enos,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Gctieral  and  Doscrii)tive  Anatomy. 
Edwin  N.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 

and  Clinical  Midwifery. 
Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 
Darwin  0.  Eaton,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
William  Gilfillan,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
S.  Fleet  Speir,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Robert  Newman,  M   D.,  Prosector  to  Prof,   of  Surgery. 

Fees. — Full  Course,  !?100;  Matriculation  fee,  $3;  Demonstrator's  fee,  $5;  Gradu- 
ation fee,  $'25;    Hospital  ticket,  gratuitous. 

Good  board,  witli  lodging,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College,  for 
from  $1  to  $5  per  week. 

Letters  addressed  to  any  Member  of  the  Council  will  receive  attention. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Drs.  Lidell,  Waggoner,  Fell,  Cas- 
well, and  Pooley,  which  shall  receive  early  attention. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  upon  our  contributors  the  importance  of  forwarding 
to  us  their  communications  early.  Papers  intended  for  the  original  department 
should  be  on  hand  at  least  six  weeks,  and  Reviews  one  month,  before  the  date 
of  publication.  To  put  in  type  and  print  off  each  number  of  this  journal  requires 
more  time  than  seems  to  be  supposed. 

All  articles  intended  for  the  Original  Department  of  this  journal  must  be 
communicated  to  it  exclusively. 

The  following  works  have  been  received: — 

Lectures  on  Epilepsy,  Pain,  Paralysis,  and  certain  other  Disorders  of  the 
Nervous  System,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London.  By 
Charles  Bland  Radcliffe,  M.  D.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c.  &c.  London  :  John  Churchill 
&  Sons,  1864.     (From  Dr.  Brown-S6quard.) 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  Published  by  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  Second  Series,  Vol.  29.  London,  1804.  (From 
the  Society.) 

Medical  Errors.  Fallacies  connected  with  the  Application  of  the  Inductive 
Method  of  Reasoning  to  the  Science  of  Medicine.  By  A.  AV.  Barclay,  M.  D., 
Cantab,  and  Edin.  London :  John  Churchill  &  Sons,  1804.  (From  the  Pub- 
lishers.) 

The  Student's  Book  of  Cutaneous  Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.  London  :  John  Churchill  &  Sons,  1864.  (From  the 
Publishers.) 

The  Successful  Treatment  of  Internal  Aneurism.  Illustrated  by  Cases.  By 
Jolliffe  Tufnell,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  &C.&C.  London  and  Dublin,  1864.  (From 
the  Author.) 

Entoptics.  LettertoDr.Jago  from  Dr.  Mackenzie.  Glasgow,  1S64.  (From 
the  Author.) 

On  the  Relations,  Structure,  and  Function  of  the  Valves  of  the  Vascular 
System  in  Vertebrata.  By  James  Bell  Pkttigrew,  M.  I).,  Edin.,  Ass.  in  Mus. 
of  Royal  College  Surg,  of  England,  &c.  &c.  Sec.  Reprinted  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  XXIIL,  PI.  III.     Edinburgh, 

1864.  (From  the  Author.) 

The  Presumption  of  Survivorship.  By  James  Bell  Pettigrew,  M.  D.,  Edin., 
&c.  &c.     Reprinted  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir.  Review,  January, 

1865.  London,  186.5.     (From  the  Author.) 

Medical  Lexicon.  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science :  containing  a  concise 
explanation  of  the  various  subjects  and  terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Patho- 
logy, Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics, 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Dentistry ;  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral 
Waters  ;  Formulae  for  Officinal.  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations  ;  with  the 
Accentuation  and  Etymology  of  the  Terras,  and  the  French  and  other  Syno- 
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nyms ;  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  well  as  p]nglish  Medical  Lexicon.  By 
RoBLEY  BuNGUSON,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  etc., 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Colh't^e  of  Philadelphia.  Thomufrhly  Revised  and  very 
greatly  Modified  and  Augmented.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  18G5.  (From 
the  Publishers.) 

Consumption  :  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.  By  Edward  SMixn,  M.  D., 
LL.B.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  &c.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1865.  (From  the 
Publishers.) 

A  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery  and  Hygiene.  By  Frank  Hastings  Hamil- 
ton, M.  D.,  Late  Lt.-Col.  Med.  Inspector  U.  S.  A.,  Prof.  Military  Surg,  and 
Hygiene  and  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations  in  Bellevue  Med.  Col.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Illustrated  by  127  engravings.  New  York  :  Baillifere  Bros.,  1865.  (From  the 
Publishers.) 

A  Monograph  on  Glj'cerin  and  its  Uses.  By  Henry  Hartsuorne,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  M.  A.  P.  S.,  F.  C.  P.  P.,  &c.  &c.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co., 
1865.     (From  the  Publishers.) 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England.  By  James  Paget,  F.  R.  S.,  Surgeon  extraordinary  to  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  &c.  (fee.  &c..  Revised  and  Edited  by  Wm.  Turner.  M.  B.,  Lond. 
F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  &c.  &c.  Third  American'  Edition.  Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston,  1865.    (From  the  Publishers.) 

The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Instituted  1847. 
Vol.  XV.     Philadelphia,  1865. 

Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement, 
with  Papers  read  before  the  Society.  By  Francis  Minot,  M.D.,  Secretary  of 
the  Society.     Boston,  1865.   (From  the  Society.) 

Fourteenth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  held 
in  Chicago,  in  May,  1864.     Chicago,  1864. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Xovemlier 
and  December,  1864. 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the  year  18C4.  By 
Thomas  S.  Kirkbriue,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Chief  and  SuperiutLudeut.  J'hila- 
delphia,  1865.    (From  the  Author.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon-General  for  the  year  1864.  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Ohio.     Columbus,  1865. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore. 
Baltimore,  1865. 

Report  of  the  (jcneral  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  U.  S. 
Sanitary  Commission  to  the  Executive  Committee,  January  1,  1865.  Phila- 
delphia, 1865. 

Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commissidu  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  for  the  Quarter  ending  October  1,  1864.  By  Dr.  J.  S.  New- 
berry, Secretary  Western  Depart uuiit. 

Eleventli  Report  of  the  Registratinii  of  liirths,  Marriages,  and  l)(>aths  in  the 
State  of  Rho<le  Island,  fur  llio  year  ending  Dec.  iil,  186:5.  By  John  Barti.ett, 
Secretary  of  State,     i'roviileuce,  1865. 
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Ozone:  its  Relations  to  ITealth  and  Disease.  An  Essay  which  received  the 
Fiske-Fund  Premium  of  the  Rhode  Ishxnd  Medical  Society.  June,  1861.  By  E. 
S.  Gailliard,  M.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.    (From  the  Author.) 

Gun-Shot  Injuries  of  the  Knee  Joint  requiring  Amputation.  By  A.  B.  C  rosby, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  &c..  Dartmouth  College,  formerly 
Brigade  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  read  before  the  State  Medical  Society  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  Manchester,  June,  1864.     Concord,  1864.     (From  the  Author.) 

Ovarian  Tumours  and  their  Treatment  (excepting  Ovariotomy).  By  E.  R. 
Peaslee,  M.D.     New  York,  1864.   (From  the  Author.) 

Ovariotomy:  a  Paper  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  June 
15,  1864.     By  E.  R.  Peaslee,  M.  D.     New  York,  1865.     (From  the  Author.) 

Shakspeare's  Medical  Knowledge.  By  Charles  AV.  Stearns,  M.  D.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1865.   (From  the  Author.) 

Prize  Essay.  On  the  Pathology  of  Jaundice.  By  S.  Fleet  Speir,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia,  1865.   (From  the  Author.) 

History  of  a  Case  of  Partial  Reconstruction  of  the  Face.  By  Gurdon  Buck, 
M.  D.     Albany,  1864.   (From  the  Author.) 

Address  delivered  before  the  American  Medical  Association  by  Alden  March, 
President  of  the  Association.     Philadelphia,  1864. 

Medical  liife  in  Retrospect.  The  Annual  Address  to  the  Candidates  for  De- 
grees in  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College,  January  12,  1805.  By  Isaac 
G.  Porter,  M.  D.,  New  London,  Conn.     New  Haven,  1865. 

The  following  Journals  have  been  received  in  exchange: — 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.     January.  1865. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.     December,  1864.    January,  February,  1865. 

The  Glasgow  Medical  Journal.     January,  1865. 

The  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Ran- 
king, M.  D.,  Cantab.,  and  C.  B.  Radcliffe,  M.  D.  London.  July — December, 
1864.     Vol.  XL. 

The  Retrospect  of  Medicine :  Edited  by  W.  Braithwaite,  M.  D.,  and  James 
Braithwaite,  M.  D.     Yol.  L.     July — December,  1864. 

The  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Words- 
worth, J.  W.  HuLKE,  and  J.  Hutchinson.     Vol.  IV.     Pt.  III. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette.     December,  1864.     January,  February,  1865. 

British  Medical  Journal,  being  the  Journal  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
Nos.  204, 205, 206,  207,  208, 209, 1864.  210, 211,  21 2, 213,  214,  215, 116,  217,  18G5. 

The  Medical  Mirror.     December,  1864.     January,  1865. 

The  Ophthalmic  Review:  a.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery  and 
Science.  Edited  by  J.  Z.  Lawrence,  of  London,  and  Thomas  Windsor,  of 
Manchester.     October,  1864.     January,  1865. 

The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science.     February.  1865. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Review.  [Australian.]  Vol.  II.  Nos.  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14. 

Canada  Medical  Journal.  Edited  by  G.  1^.  Fenwick,  M.  D.,  and  F.  W. 
Campbell,  M.  D»     January,  February,  March,  1865. 

Revue  de  Th6rapeutique  Medico-Chirurgicale.  Par  A.  Martin-Lauzer, 
M.  D.     Nos.  21,  24,  lb64.    Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  1865. 
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Boston  Mctlical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  S.  L.  Abbot,  M.D.,  and 
Jas.  C.  White,  M.  D.     January,  February,  March,  l!-i65. 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity.  Edited  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum.     January,  186.). 

The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Stevens,  M.  P.,  and 
J.  A.  Murphy,  M.  D.     December,  1864.    January,  February,  March,  1865. 

Buffiilo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Miner,  M.  D.  Decem- 
ber, 1864.     January,  February,  March,  1805. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  M.  L.  Linton,  M.D., 
and  F.  W.  AVhite,  M.  D.  November  and  Deccml)er,  1804.  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1865. 

Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  the  Professors  of  Starling 
Medical  College,  Ohio.     November,  1804. 

The  Chicago  Medical  Journal.  Edited  by  I)e  Laskie  ]\Iiller,  M.  D.,  and  E. 
MiiJ.ER,  M.  U.     January,  February,  March,  1805. 

The  Chicago  Medical  Examiner.     Edited  by  N.  S.  Davis,  M.D.     Jan.  1865. 

The  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Morse,  M.  D. 
November,  December,  1864. 

The  San  Francisco  Medical  Press.  Edited  by  Henry  Gibbons,  M.D.,  and 
E.  B.  Cole,  M.  D.     January,  1865. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  Bulletin.     January,  February,  March,  1865. 

The  Sanitary  Reporter.     January,  February,  March,  1865. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Edited  by  S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D.  Janu- 
ary, February,  1865. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  Conducted  by  Profs.  B.  Silli- 
MAN  and  James  D.  Dana.     January,  March,  1805. 

The  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  published  by  authority  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy.  Edited  by  William  Procter,  Jr.,  Prof.  Pharm. 
January,  March,  1865. 

The  American  Druggists'  Circular.     January,  February,  March,  1865. 


Communications  intended  for  publication,  and  Books  for  Review,  should  be  sent, 
free  o/ex/jense,  directed  to  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  care  of  Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia.  Parcels  directed 
as  above,  and  (carriage  paid)  under  cover,  to  Messrs.  Triibuer  &  Co.,  Booksellers, 
No.  GO  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.  C. ;  or  M.  Hector  Bossange,  Lib.  quai  Voltaire, 
No.  11,  Paris,  will  reach  us  safely  and  without  delay.  We  particularly  request 
the  attention  of  our  foreign  correspondents  to  the  above,  as  we  are  often  subjected 
to  unnecessary  expense  for  postage  and  carriage. 

Private  communications  to  the  Editor  may  be  addressed  to  his  residence,  1525 
Locust  Street. 

All  remittances  of  money,  and  letters  on  the  husiupsK  of  the  .Journal,  should  be 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Lea. 

^9*  The  advertisement-sheet  belongs  tothe  business  departmentof  tlie.Journal, 
and  all  coniiuunications  for  it  should  be  made  to  the  publishers.. 

To  secure  insertion,  all  advertisements  should  be  received  by  the  20tli  of  the 
previous  month. 
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Art.  I. — An  Account  of  Four  Cases  of  Gunshot  Wounds,  Involving  Bone 
and  Implicating  the  Knee-Joint,  treated  hy  Free  Incisions  into  the  Joitit, 
with  Comments.    By  John  A.  Lidell,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

Guthrie  says,  that  "  wounds  of  the  knee-joint  from  musket-balls,  with 
fracture  of  the  bones  composing  it,  require  immediate  araputatiou."  Vide 
Commentaries  on  the  Surgery  of  War,  p.  94,  American  edition. 

Esmarch  says,  that  "  all  gunshot  injuries  of  the  knee-joint,  in  which  the 
epiphysis  of  the  femur  or  tibia  has  been  affected,  demand  immediate  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh.  It  is  a  rule  of  deplorable  necessity,  already  given  by 
the  best  authorities,  and  which  experience  fully  confirms.  In  vain  have 
we  often  made  the  attempt  to  leave  the  case  to  nature,  to  save  an  unhappy 
man  the  loss  of  his  limb,  on  account  of  a  slight  injury ;  but  just  so  often 
have  we  had  cause  to  repent  that  amputation  had  not  been  performed  in 
the  first  instance."    Stathani's  Esmarch,  p.  lOt,  American  edition. 

But  the  mortality  attending  secondary  amputation  of  the  thigh,  especially 
for  gunshot  injury  of  the  osseous  tissue  entering  into  the  structure  of 
the  feraoro-tibial  articulation,  is  very  great.  A  large  majority  of  the  cases 
treated  in  this  way  terminate  fatally.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  try  another  operative  procedure  in  these  cases,  when 
for  any  cause  primary  amputation  has  not  been  practised,  with  a  view  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  a  fatal  termination,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  the 
limb,  if  such  a  consummation  be  perchance  within  the  limits  of  possibility. 
The  operative  procedure  to  which  the  writer  refers,  consists  in  opening  the 
wounded  and  inflamed  joint  by  incisions  made  to  such  an  ex-tent,  and  in  such 
a  manner,  that  any  accumulation  or  stagnation  of  decomposing  and  ichorous 
pus  in  the  joint  cavity  shall  be  impossible. 

The  conservative  surgeon  might  be  induced  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  this 
method  of  treating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  complicated  with 
No.  XCVIIL— April  1865.  20 
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injury  of  the  femoral  condyles  or  the  head  of  the  tibia — primary  amputa- 
tion having  not  been  performed,  and  tlie  secondary  period  having  arrived — 
for  two  very  good  reasons :  Fimtly,  clinical  observation  has  shown  that 
those  cases  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  knee-joint  do  the  best,  when  left  to 
nature,  wherein  the  joint  happens  to  have  been  opened  extensively  by  the 
projectile ;  and  secondly,  the  success  whicli  has  attended  the  treatment  of 
suppurative  idiopathic  synovitis  by  free  incisions,  as  recommended  and 
practised  by  Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  Barwell,  and  others.  Their  idea,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  is  not  questioned  by  anybody  at  present,  is  that  a  suppurating 
joint  has  lost  its  physiological  characteristics  as  an  articulation  and  has 
become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  abscess;  and,  as  such,  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  plan  of  treatment  found  useful  for  accumulations  of  matter  in 
the  dense  tissues  of  other  portions  of  the  body,  viz.,  free  incisions.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  one  cause  of  the  great  amount  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance which  always  accompanies  suppurative  inflammation  of  any  of 
the  large  joint-cavities,  is  the  confinement  of  the  pus  within  the  dense,  un- 
yielding fibrous  and  osseous  walls  of  the  joint ;  and  hence  great  benefit  is 
always  derived  in  such  cases  from  letting  the  matter  out. 

But  to  return  to  our  starting  point.  Stromeyer,  in  at  least  one  instance, 
practised  the  kind  of  experimental  surgery  which  we  have  under  considera- 
tion,    lie  says  : — 

"As  experience  has  taught  that  those  wounds  of  the  joint  (knee)  in 
which  it  had  been  extensively  opened  have  been  the  most  inclined  to  termi- 
nate favourably,  amputation  not  having  been  |)ractised,  I  was  led,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  fatal  termination  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  to 
make  the  following  attem])t:  In  the  case  of  a  young  man,  a  musket-ball 
had  struck  the  joint  near  the  patella  externally,  and  made  its  exit  three 
inches  backward  and  upward,  comminuting  a  portion  of  the  outer  condyle 
or  rather  deei)ly  grooving  it.  At  first  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  joint 
was  opened;  when  this  became  certain,  I  laid  open  the  track  of  the 
bullet,  removed  many  small  fragments,  and  made  on  each  side  of  the  joint 
an  incision  two  inches  in  length  through  the  soft  parts  and  the  lateral 
ligaments.  From  these  openings  the  puriform  synovia  readily  escaped, 
and  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  for  some  weeks  everything  that  could 
be  wished.  The  suppuration  decreased  in  a  short  time  and  the  wounds 
had  a  healthy  appearance,  l)ut  the  patient  died  of  abscesses  in  the  lungs." 
SlalharrVa  Stromeyer,  p.  65,  American  edition. 

Before  introducing  the  following  cases,  it  should  be  remarked  that  three 
out  of  tlie  four  plainly  demanded  primary  amiiutatiou,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer;  that  none  of  them  reached  a  general  hospital  until  the  secon- 
dary period  had  arrived,  and  that  secondary  amputation  did  not  promise  a 
successful  result  in  a  single  one  of  them,  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  mischief  up  the  thigh,  in  a  severe  form,  in  all  of  them.  It 
remained,  therefore,  at  our  option  cither  to  leave  these  cases  to  the  re- 
sources of  nature  alone,  or  to  treat  them  by  free  incisions  made  into  the 
inflamed  and  injured  joint. 
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Case  I.  Gunshot  wound  of  the  left  knee-joint,  icith  fracture  of  the  pa- 
tella ;  treated  hy  free  incision ;  fatal  from  diarrhoea  and  exhaustion. — 
Corporal  George  W.  Moser,  Co.  B,  51st  Pennsylvania  Yolnnteers,  aged 
34  year.',  was  admitted  to  Stanton  General  Hospital,  25tli  May,  1864,  from 
the  field,  having  sustained  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  left  knee-joint  thirteen 
days  previously  (12th  May),  near  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  Ya.  A  conical 
musket-ball  passed  through  the  fore-part  of  that  joint  from  side  to  side, 
fracturing  the  patella  with  comminution,  but  not  injuring  the  condyles  of 
the  femur,  or  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

The  knee  was  much  swelled  and  inflamed  when  he  came  to  the  hospital. 
The  thigh,  also,  was  a  good  deal  swelled.  The  wounds  of  entrance  and 
exit  were  both  oi)en  and  discharging  a  thin,  dark-coloured,  dirty-looking 
pus.  He  had  much  constitutional  disturbance  ;  a  hot  skin,  a  feeble  and 
rapid  pulse,  much  general  debility,  and  diarrhoea.  He  was  gradually 
getting  worse.  It  was  thought  that  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  stamina 
to  undergo  an  amputation  of  the  thigh  with  success.  Besides,  it  happened 
at  this  time  that  all  secondary  amjtutations  turned  out  very  badly.  For 
these  reasons  the  following  operation  was  i)erformed  : — 

June  2,  1864.  The  patient  being  under  sulphuric  ether,  a  longitudinal 
incision  was  made  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  extending  from  the  head 
of  the  tibia  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  external  sub-crural  pouch,  and  ex- 
posing the  interior  of  the  joint  to  that  extent.  The  fragments  of  the 
broken  patella,  three  in  numl)er,  were  then  extracted.  The  operation  was 
attended  with  the  loss  of  but  little  blood,  and  with  the  advent  of  but  little 
shock.  A  straight  splint,  well  padded,  was  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
limb  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  complete  immobility  of  the  joint.  The 
ice  dressing  was  ordered  to  be  kept  on  the  knee,  and  the  interior  of  the 
joint  to  be  washed  out  at  short  intervals  by  an  injection  consisting  of  a 
weak  solution  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa.  It  was  also  directed  that 
he  should  be  supported  by  a  nutritious  diet,  assisted  by  tonics  (ferri  et  potass 
tart.),  and  by  stinmlants  (porter  and  wine).  The  next  day  after  the  opera- 
tion he  appeared  to  be  much  better  in  every  respect,  and  for  several  days 
afterwards  he  appeared  to  be  doing  well.  The  wound  of  operation  took 
on  a  healthy  action,  and  began  to  granulate  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
improvement  was  so  marked  in  every  respect  that  we  began  to  entertain 
some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

8//(.  It  was  noticed  that  he  was  failing  in  strength,  notwithstanding  the 
supporting  treatment.  He  also  had  much  diarrhoea.  After  this  he  con- 
tinued to  grow  weaker  day  by  day,  emaciating  all  the  while,  until  he  died, 
12th  June,  ten  days  after  the  operation,  of  exhaustion.  He  was  entirely 
free  from  pain,  and  towards  the  last  was  somnolent,  but  his  intellect  was 
always  found  to  be  clear  on  rousing  him.  The  wound  of  operation  con- 
tinued to  do  well  to  the  end. 

The  profuse  and  persistent  diarrhoea  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  debility  and  marasmus  which  exhausted  and  finally  destroyed 
this  patient.  At  times  there  was  a  remission  of  the  diarrhoea,  and  it  was 
observed  that  he  always  appeared  to  be  better  at  such  intervals.  The  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  became  very  profuse  towards  the  last.  But,  as 
already  intimated,  the  wound  of  operation  continued  to  secrete  a  laudable 
pus  and  to  fill  up  with  healthy-looking  granulations,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  growing  weaker  and  thinner  from  one  day  to  another. 
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We  failed  to  obtain  an  autopsy  because  the  patient's  brother  was  present 
and  took  possession  of  the  body  immediately  after  death.  In  all  proba- 
bility a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  intestinal  canal  would  have  re- 
vealed the  exact  relation  which  existed  between  the  diarrhoea  and  the  fatal 
result,  and,  on  that  account,  it  is  a  subject  of  rej^ret  that  an  autopsy  was 
not  held.  The  patient  himself  informed  us  that  he  had  diarrhoea  for  some 
time  before  he  was  wounded,  and  that  it  had  never  entirely  left  him  since 
that  event. 

Case  II.  Gunshot  wound  of  the  left  knee-joint,  with  very  oblique  frac- 
ture within  the  lower  third  of  the  femur,  treated  by  free  incisions  into  the 
joint;  death  by  exhaustion  five  days  afterwards. — Private  Benjamin  Wise, 
Co.  I,  170th  New  York  Volunteers,  a<^ed  28  years,  was  admitted  to  Stan- 
ton General  Hospital,  June  4,  1864,  from  the  field,  having  been  severely 
wounded,  ten  days  previously  (May  25),  in  the  left  knee-joint,  with  a  very 
oblique  fracture  of  the  femur,  just  alcove  the  condyles,  by  small-arms,  on 
the  North  Anna  River.  A  rifle-bullet  (conical)  penetrated  the  joint  from 
the  front,  a  little  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  patella,  and,  |)assing 
obliquely  backwards  and  upwards,  escaped  behind.  The  line  of  fracture 
extended  from  the  external  condyle  across  the  femur,  so  as  to  terminate  on 
the  inner  side,  some  five  or  six  inches  above. 

The  knee  was  very  ranch  swelled  when  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital. It  was  also  hot,  tender,  and  painful.  On  compressing  it,  a  thin, 
dirty-brown-coloured  pus  escaped  from  both  the  orifices  of  entrance  and  exit. 
The  thigh  likewise  was  much  swelled,  up  to  the  hip.  The  subcutaneous  veins 
were  large  and  blue-coloured  ;  they  could  be  distinctly  traced  all  the  way 
up  to  the  groin.  When  admitted  to  the  hospital,  he  did  not  have  much 
constitutional  disturbance  ;  but  the  thigh  was  already  too  much  swelled 
and  infiltrated  with  the  products  of  inflammatory  action  to  admit  of  suc- 
cessful amjiutation  at  this  time.  Moreover,  the  results  of  secondary  ampu- 
tations were  proving  to  be  very  unfavourable,  even  in  cases  that  seemed  to 
be  favourable  at  the  outset.  Prescribed  absolute  quietude  of  the  limb, 
nutrients  and  opiates  jyro  re  nata,  and  the  ice  dressing  to  the  inflamed  joiijt. 
But  little  change  in  his  condition  occurred  for  several  days. 

June  8.  About  midnight  he  took  a  severe  chill,  which  lasted  half  an  hour. 
He  became  feverish  afterwards,  and  the  pain  in  the  joint  was  increased. 

9//t  {morning).  He  is  much  worse.  lie  has  a  good  deal  of  irritative 
fever,  which  has  supervened  since  yesterday ;  countenance  anxious ;  skin 
hot;  pulse  108,  and  (piick.  He  also  complains  of  an  intense  aching  pain 
in  the  joint.  His  constitution  appears  to  be  unusually  vigourous,  but  the 
thigh  is  so  mucii  swelled  and  inllumed  as  not  to  justify  amputation  through 
it.  Accordingly  the  following  operation  was  performed  as  a  remedial 
measure  of  dernier  resort : — 

The  cavity  of  the  joint  was  freely  opened  by  two  longitudinal  incisions, 
each  rather  more  than  four  inches  in  length,  and  made  through  the  internal 
and  external  lateral  ligaments  respectively.  Several  small  i)ieces  of  bone 
were  extracted  thruugh  the  incision  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  ])eri-articular  tissues  of  the  alVecled  knee  were  greatly  thick- 
ened l»y  serous  infiltration.  Suli)huric  ether  was  employed  as  an  ana'sthetie. 
lint  little  l)lood  was  shed,  and  no  "shock"  was  occasioned  l>y  the  operation. 
The  joint  contained  a  (|uantily  of  dark-i-oloun-d,  dirty-looking  matter.  Di- 
rected suitable  extension  of  the  limb  lo  be  made  l»y  a  weight  attached  to  the 
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lejr  through  the  agency  of  adhesive  plasters,  and  a  cord  passing  through  a 
hole  in  an  upright  standard  firmly  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Thus 
the  weight  was  suspended  beyond  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Directed  the  limb 
to  be  propped  up  by  long  sand-bags  placed  on  each  side  of  it  so  as  to  keep 
it  steady  ;  ice  dressings  to  the  joint  to  be  continued. 

loth.  He  expresses  himself  as  entirely  relieved  from  pain,  and  he  has  no 
fever.  Ordered  supporting  treatment  (nutrients  and  tonics),  together  with 
the  ice  dressing  to  knee.  He  appeared  to  be  getting  on  comfortably  in 
every  respect  till  June  13,  when  it  was  noticed  that  he  was  failing  rapidly, 
although  the  joint  appeared  to  be  doing  well,  and  the  swelling  of  the  thigh 
was  manifestly  abating.     Ordered  free  stimulation  ond  alcoholics. 

I4fh.  He  continued  to  sink,  and  died  in  the  afternoon,  of  exhaustion. 
No  autopsy. 

The  relief  to  the  patient  afforded  by  this  operation,  with  respect  to  both 
the  intense  distress  in  the  injured  knee  and  the  symptoms  at  large  of  irri- 
tative fever,  was  prompt,  decided,  and  very  striking ;  and  while  the  opera- 
tion did  not  rescue  the  patient  from  death,  nor  even  prolong  his  days  to 
any  extent  worth  mentioning,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  produced  greater  relief  from  intense  suffering  than  the  writer  has 
ever  seen  produced  in  similar  cases  by  any  other  remedial  measure  whatever, 
except  amputation  of  the  thigh.  This  operation,  then,  performed  in  a 
case  which  did  not  admit  of  secondary  amputation,  was  l)eneficial,  because 
of  the  great  comfort  which  it  afforded  the  patient.  However,  this  interest- 
ing fact  should  not  incline  us  to  forget  that  primary  amputation  ought  to 
have  been  practised  in  this  case  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  injury. 

Case  IH.  Contusion  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  left  femur  by  a 
glancing  bullet;  secondary  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint  treated  by  free 
incisions;  termination  fatal. — Private  Thomas  Pryor,  Co.  H,  18th  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers,  aged  19  years,  was  admitted  to  Stanton  General 
Hospital,  May  25,  1864,  from  the  field,  having  been  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  Ya.,  May  5,  twenty  days  before,  by  a  glancing  minie 
ball,  which  caused  a  superficial  wound  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left  knee ;  the  joint  was  not  opened  by  the 
bullet. 

At  the  time  of  his  admission  to  hospital  the  knee  was  swelled,  p<linful, 
and  tender.  The  wound  was  about  the  size  of  a  franc  piece.  The  tissues 
at  the  wound  were  ashy-gray  in  colour,  and  sloughing.  A  very  small 
opening  into  the  joint,  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  had  been  made  by  the 
slough,  from  which  a  thin  flaky  pus  could  be  squeezed  out.  The  leg  was 
flexed  on  the  thigh  to  about  a  right  angle.  The  tenderness  of  the  joint 
was  very  great. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  was  very  bad.  His  countenance 
exhibited  a  dusky-red  colour  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  pulse  quick,  small,  and 
very  frequent  (130);  he  was  weak,  delirious,  and  had  muscular  tremors 
(subsultus  teiidinum) ;  tongue  dry,  and  of  a  bright-red  colour.  He  was 
thought  to  be  in  too  low  a  condition  to  bear  amputation,  and,  -under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  perform  the 
following  operation  : — 

June  6,  1864.    The  inflamed  knee-joint  was  freely  opened  by  two  longi- 
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tudinal  incisions,  each  about  three  inclies  in  length,  and  mnde,  the  one  on 
the  inner  and  the  other  on  the  outer  side  of  it ;  the  lateral  ligaments  were 
then  divided  sul)cutaneously  with  a  tenotome.  A  quantity  of  thin  flaky 
pus  escaped.  The  synovial  membrane  was  found  to  l)e  red  and  thickened, 
especially  in  the  subcrural  pouches.  The  loss  of  lilood  during  the  operation 
was  trifling,  and  there  was  no  "shock."  The  anassthetie  employed  was 
sulphuric  ether. 

Afler-treatment. — The  leg  was  brought  down  straight  immediately,  and 
secured  by  roller  bandages  to  a  straight  splint  well  padded  and  i)Iaced 
behind  the  articulation,  so  as  to  extend  from  the  ischial  tuberosity  to  the 
heel  and  beyond  it.  The  ice  dressing  was  continued  on  the  knee,  and  nu- 
trients, tonics,  and  stimulants  were  administered  internally. 

June  8.  He  appeared  much  better.  His  pulse  was  about  108;  skin  cool, 
soft,  and  moist ;  tongue  moist  and  clean  ;  his  delirium  had  dei>arted,  his 
countenance  was  clear  and  cheerful,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  free  from 
pain  ;  but  he  had  no  appetite. 

10th.   He  was  failing  rapidly,  and  he  died  on  that  day,  of  exhaustion. 

From  the  great  severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance,  the  presence  of 
idiopathic  fever  had  been  suspected  ;  but,  at  the  autopsy,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  not  any  lesion  whatever  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  that  the  liver  was  not  bronzed,  and  that  the  spleen  w^as  not  enlarged 
or  softened.  The  febrile  movement  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  neither 
idiopathic  nor  malarial,  but  purely  sympathetic  of  the  mischief  in  the  knee- 
joint.  It  was  also  found  at  the  autopsy  that  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur  was  contused  by  the  glancing  bullet,  although  the  synovial  sac  was 
not  penetrated  by  it.  The  conlutted  bone  exhibited  xi-ell-marked  ecchymosis 
through  a  circular  space  about  one  inch  in  diameter  by  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  depth,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  which 
was  beautifully  shown  by  making  a  section  through  it  with  a  saw.  The  con- 
tused portion  of  bone  exhibited  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour.  The  interior 
structure  of  the  epiphysis  in  geiiernl  was  redder  than  natural.  The  femoral 
condyles  were  not  denuded  of  cartilage.  The  lungs  exhibited  jjueumonia 
in  the  first  stage  (active  hyi)era3mia).  There  was  no  thrombus  in  any  of 
the  veins,  and  no  abscesses  in  any  of  the  organs. 

The  relief  from  prominent  and  urgent  symptoms  was  produced  as 
promptly  and  as  strikingly  in  this  as  in  the  last  case;  but,  in  both  alike, 
the  operation  appeared  to  be  of  no  avail  to  rescue  the  patient  from  impend- 
ing death.  The  subject  of  contusion  of  bone,  which  is  introduced  l)y  this 
case,  is  very  interesting.  It  is,  however,  foreign  to  our  ])resent  inquiry, 
and,  besides,  would  require  more  time  than  can  now  be  bestowed,  in  order 
to  make  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  it. 

Case  IV.  Gunshot  wound,  loith  fracture  of  the  left  femur  in  the  lover 
third,  implicating  the  knee-joint;  treated  by  free  incisions ;  death  by  e.r- 
hausfion. — l*rivate  John  A.  Mnckcy,  Co.  A,  7th  New  York  Heavy  Artil- 
lery, aged  21,  was  admitted  to  Stanton  GenernI  Hospital,  4th  June,  1S()4, 
from  tlie  field,  iiaving  a  gunsiiot  woinid,  with  fracture  t)f  the  left  femur,  in 
lower  third  close  to  knee-joint,  intlicti'd  MOth  May,  18(i4,  at  (raines'  Hill, 
Va.,  by  a  conical  bullet  (niuskcl),  which  entered  the  front  of  the  thigh,  just 
al)ove  the  sub-crural  synovial  pouch,  and,  passing  through  the  limb  back- 
wards and  slightly   upwards,  escaped   behind.     The  femur  was   fraclured 
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obliquely  in  its  lower  third,  but  the  amount  of  comminution  appeared  to 
be  not  geeat. 

The  left  knee  was  greatly  swelled,  painful,  and  very  tender,  on  careful 
examination,  at  time  of  admission  to  hospital.  The  thigh,  also,  was  much 
swelled  as  high  as  the  hip  and  groin.  A  thin,  dirty-looking  pus  flowed 
from  the  wounds.  The  track  of  the  bullet  was  emphysematous.  On  com- 
pressing the  knee-joint  the  flow  of  this  illy-elaborated  matter  was  increased. 
The  cavity  of  the  joint  had  probably  been  opened  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
upper  fragment  of  the  broken  femur. 

The  patient's  general  condition  was  very  bad.  His  countenance  was 
pale,  pinched,  and  almost  hippocratic;  tongue  inclined  to  be  dry;  pulse 
weak  and  very  frequent  (about  140).  He  was  daily  becoming  more  de- 
bilitated. It  was  obvious  that  he  could  not  bear  amputation,  even  if  the 
tissues  of  the  thigh  were  sound  enough  to  permit  that  operation.  It  was 
equally  obvious  that  he  must  speedily  succumb  to  his  injuries  unless  art 
should  interfere  successfnlly  in  his  behalf.  Accordingly,  the  following  ope- 
ration was  employed  as  a  remedy  of  last  resort : — 

June  8,  18G4.  The  injured  knee-joint  was  laid  freely  open  by  two  longi- 
tudinal incisions  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  made  directly  over  the 
external  and  internal  lateral  ligaments  respectively,  so  that  any  subsequent 
accumulation  of  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint  became  impossible.  A 
detached  fragment  of  bone,  about  one  inch  in  length,  was  extracted  through 
the  incision  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint.  The  patient  was  insensible 
•from  sulphuric  ether.  The  joint  contained  some  thin,  dark -coloured,  dirty- 
looking  pus.  The  loss  of  blood  was  trifling.  There  was  no  "  shock." 
Directed  the  leg  to  be  kept  extended  by  a  weight  attached  to  it  by  means 
of  adhesive  plasters,  etc.,  and  sus})ended  over  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Ordered 
the  ice  dressing  to  be  kept  on  the  knee,  and  nutrients  and  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants to  be  administered  as  freely  as  he  would  take  them, 

9//(.  He  expressed  himself  as  feeling  more  comfortable,  but  was  in  reality 
no  better. 

\Qlh.  He  was  rather  weaker,  but  free  from  pain. 

Will.  He  died  from  exhaustion. 

At  the  autopsy  the  femur  was  found  to  be  fractured,  with  much  commi- 
nution, about  four  and  one-half  inches  above  the  femoro-tibial  articulation. 
The  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  (shaft)  was  denuded  of  periosteum 
and  gangrenous  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches.  Here  the  compact  tissue 
was  white,  and  the  marrow  dirty,  grayish-brown  in  colour,  and  very  offen- 
sive in  odour.  Above  the  gangrenous  section  the  marroio  was  bright-red  in 
colour  (red  inflammatory  marrow  of  Virchow).  The  upper  end  of  the 
lower  fragment  (epiphysis)  was  also  gangrenous,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 
There  was  no  thrombosis.  There  were  no  secondary  abscesses  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

The  autopsy  of  this  case  proves  that  extensive  comminution  of  the  femur 
may  sometimes  exist,  in  connection  with  a  gunshot  fracture  of  that  bone; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  surgeon  be  unable  to  detect  the  extent  of  the 
comminution,  however  careful  his  exploration  of  the  wound  with  his  finger. 
In  such  cases  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  osseous  fragments  are  lying  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  their  original  relations  having  been  but  little 
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disturbecl,  and  that  they  are  firmly  held  in  such  relationship  by  the  fibrous 
and  other  strong  tissues  situated  immediately  exterior  to  them. 

ConcIuHioris. — It  may  be  stated,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  result  of  the 
cases  narrated  in  this  paper  is  not  calculated  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
treating  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  complicated  with  injury  of  the  neigh- 
bouring osseous  tissue,  by  the  method  of  incisions,  for  not  one  of  them 
eventuated  in  recovery.  Indeed,  all  of  them  terminated  in  death  by  ex- 
haustion within  a  comparatively  short  time  after  the  operation  ;  and  there 
was  also  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  their 
fatal  close.  In  all  of  them  the  first  effect  of  the  incisions  into  the  joint 
appeared  to  be  highly  beneficial,  being  attended  with  marked  relief  from 
the  local  pain  and  with  marked  diminution  of  the  constitutional  disturbance 
or  irritative  fever.  But  in  no  case  was  this  improvement  permanent;  for, 
after  an  interval  of  time  which  appeared  to  depend  somewhat  upon  the  se- 
verity of  the  injury  to  bone,  but  it  was  generally  brief,  symptoms  of  ex- 
treme debility  supervened  in  every  one  of  them,  and  death  by  exhaustion 
followed  soon  afterwards,  in  s})ite  of  the  liberal  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
and  the  liberal  employment  of  the  supporting  treatment. 

With  regard  to  Case  I.  there  is,  in  the  o})inion  of  the  writer,  ample 
room  for  doubt  whether  this  patient  would  have  recovered  under  any  plan 
of  treatment  whatever  that  could  have  been  employed.  This  opinion  is 
predicated  upon  the  persistence  and  the  severity  of  the  diarrhoea  which 
had  attacked  the  })atient  prior  to  the  infliction  of  the  gunshot  wound  of 
the  knee-joint  and  patella,  and  afterwards  accompanied  that  injury  to  the 
fatal  close.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  steadily  progressing  downwards  from 
bad  to  worse  while  the  cure  of  his  injury  was  left  to  nature,  that  he  died 
subsequently,  having  been  treated  by  incisions,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  conceive  how  primary  amputation  of  the  thigh  could  have  placed  him 
in  a  better  condition  to  resist  the  exhausting  effects  of  the  disease  of  his 
chylopoietic  viscera. 

With  regard  to  Cases  II.  and  IV.,  both  of  which  were  instances  of  gun- 
shot fracture  of  the  femur  in  its  lower  third,  complicated  with  injury  of  the 
knee-joint,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  method  of  treatment  less  thorough 
than  amputation  of  the  thigh  could  have  prevented  a  fatal  termination  ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  operation 
ought  to  have  been  practised  at  the  outset.  In  both  these  instances  the 
result  shows  that  amputation  should  not  have  been  deferred  beyoud  the 
primary  period.  Early  amputation  would  have  afforded  these  patients  the 
following  advantages:  First,  that  ])crtaining  to  the  primary  operation, 
which  is,  in  general,  more  successful  than  the  secondary  operation  in  the 
ratio  of  about  two  to  one;  and  in  the  second  ])lace  immediate  amputation 
would  not  have  loft  tliom  ex])osod  to  a  suddfii  kiiulling  up  of  inflammation 
in  the  injured  thigh  so  intense  and  wide-spread  that  amputation  could  not 
be  successfully  performed  after  its  establishment.     Tiiis  misfortune  befell 
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both  these  patients ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  same  misfortune  has 
happened  to  many  other  patients,  and  is  very  apt  to  happen  to  all  suffering 
from  wounds  of  a  similar  character.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  deeply  deplored 
that  these  unfortunate  soldiers  were  deprived  of  that  chance  of  recovery 
which  amputation  of  the  thigh,  performed  during  the  primary  period,  might 
have  afforded.  I  know  not  how  other  surgeons  may  justify  themselves  for 
delaying  to  amputate  in  these  and  similar  cases  (viz.,  gunshot  wounds  of 
the  knee-joint,  with  fracture  of  the  femur  or  the  tibia  within  or  near  the 
articulation),  but  as  for  myself,  in  view  of  what  the  great  masters  in  military 
surgery,  speaking  to  us  from  the  past,  unite  in  saying  upon  this  subject; 
in  view  of  the  mournful  results  which,  according  to  all  experience,  have 
followed  this  class  of  injuries  of  the  knee-joint  when  treated  without  ampu- 
tation, I  should  not  only  consider  myself  as  unjustifiable  in  neglecting  to 
amputate  for  such  injuries,  but  should  also  deem  myself  guilty  of  a  criminal 
omission  in  the  discharge  of  professional  duty. 

Concerning  Case  III.  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  essential  features 
of  the  injury  were  all  dependent  upon  the  contusion  of  the  external  condi/le 
of  the  femur,  occasioned  by  the  glancing  bullet.  Without  entering  into  an 
extended  account  of  the  pathological  facts  pertaining  to  contusion  of  bone, 
it  may,  with  propriety,  be  stated  in  this  place  that  the  contusion  was  severe 
enough  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur,  that  this  dead  bone  acted  as  an  irritantin  the  same 
way  as  other  foreign  bodies,  and  that  by  such  irritation  an  inflammatory 
action  was  kindled  in  the  parts  surrounding  it,  including  the  knee-joint. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  cure  this  joint  inflammation,  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  the  focus  of  irritation  should  be  removed,  that  the  portion 
of  bone  necrosed  by  means  of  the  contusing-process  should  be  extracted  or 
excised  by  surgical  art ;  and  this  would  have  recjuired  the  performance  of  the 
operation  of  resection  of  the  knee-joint  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  other  alternative  was  the  amputation  of  the  suffering  member. 
During  the  })riraary  and  the  early  part  of  the  secondary  period  the  choice 
lay  between  resection  of  the  knee-joint  and  amputation  of  the  thigh.  It 
is  well  known  that  resection  of  the  tibio-femoral  articulation,  for  traumatic 
lesions  especially,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  operations  known  to  surgery,  so 
fatal,  indeed,  that  it  is  deemed  unjustifiable  in  military  practice.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  amputation  of  the  thigh  seasonably  performed 
afforded  the  best  and  about  the  only  chance  of  saving  this  patient's  life. 

It  may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  remark  further,  that  this  case  illus- 
trates an  important  fact  of  which  the  writer  has  seen  many  other  examples, 
viz.,  the  exceeding  gravity  of  all  cases  of  severe  contusion  of  bone.  Indeed, 
the  writer  is  inclined  to  class  this  injury  among  the  most  formidable  of 
those  inflicted  by  the  missiles  of  war.  It  is  also  a  subject  upon  which, 
hitherto,  but  little  has  been  written.  It  is,  therefore,  comparatively  new, 
fresh,  and  important,  and  demands  to  be  considered  in  a  separate  place. 

January  1,  1865. 
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Art.  II. — Plans  for  Exsection  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Humerus,  and 
for  Amputation  of  the  A?nn  and  of  the  Thigh,  with  Explanations.  By 
David  Prince,  M.  D.,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.     (With  7  Wood-cuts.) 

The  importance  of  appreciating  and  following  the  best  plans  for  ex- 
sections  and  amputations  cannot  easily  be  overrated.  There  are  three 
principal  considerations  which  should  control  the  choice  of  the  method  in 
exsections,  viz  : — 

1.  Facility  of  performance ; 

2.  Saving  of  blood ;  and 

3.  Securing  the  best  final  result. 

Upon  the  selection  of  a  plan  of  operating  with  reference  to  the  facility  of 
performance  and  the  saving  of  blood,  the  fife  of  the  patient  often  depends. 

A  consideration  of  secondary  importance  is  the  rapidity  of  the  healing 
of  the  wound,  and  this  will  generally  coincide  with  the  choice  of  those 
plans  which  accord  with  the  three  principal  considerations  just  enumerated. 

I.  Exsections. — It  is  an  important  element  of  the  process  of  removing 
the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
muscular  and  tendinous  attachments  to  the  scapula,  that  they  may  draw 
the  upper  end  of  the  fragment  up  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  render  a 
moderately  firm  articulation  possible.  Without  this,  the  hand  is  nearly 
useless,  hanging  uncontrolled  by  the  patient's  side.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  to  be  saved,  with  reference  to  the  best  control  of  the  member, 
is  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti.  This  tendon  lies  closely 
imbedded  in  its  groove  in  the  bone,  and  passes  to  the  scapula  through  the 
articulation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  so  that,  if  it  can  be  saved,  it  serves  not 
only  as  an  element  of  lifting  to  the  member  beyond,  but  as  a  guide  to  the 
proper  resting-place  of  the  ui)per  end  of  the  fragment.  In  the  ordinary 
modes  of  operating,  it  is  not  easy  to  preserve  the  tendon,  without  so 
denuding  it  of  its  investments  as  to  render  its  sloughing  probable.  Not 
only  is  it  desirable  to  preserve  this  tendon  as  well  as  other  attachments, 
but  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  iieriosteum,  as  the  matrix  of 
new  bony  substance  to  enter  into  the  repr<xluction  of  the  joint.  To  secure 
these  ends,  the  chain-saw  is  indispensal)le  in  any  plan  hitherto  proposed. 

The  plan  of  freely  uncovering  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  passing  a 
broad  spatula  under  it,  preparatory  to  the  emjiloyment  of  a  common  saw, 
as  figured  in  Erichsen's  Surgery,  and  copied  in  Dr.  Stephen  Smith's  excel- 
lent little  book  on  Operative  Surgenj,  renders  the  preservation  of  the  long 
liead  of  the  biceps  and  any  considerable  amount  of  periosteum  difficult,  if 
not  impractical)Ie.  When  this  tendon,  the  deltoid-  mu.scle,  and  i)ortions  of 
the  bone  itself,  are  carried  away  by  the  cause  of  the  injury  which  necessi- 
tated the  operation,  these  considerations,  of  course,  do  not  apply. 
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Explanation  of  Plans. — Fig.  1.  An  incision  is  made  to  the  bone,  along 
the  central  fibres  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  from  its  insertion  in  the  humerus 


Exsection  of  Vpjier  Head  of  Humerus. — An  incision  has  been  made  along  the  central  fibres  of  the 
deltoid,  down  lo  the  bone,  and  the  retractor  is  being  introduced  between  the  long  bead  of  the  biceps 
and  the  bone. 

to  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  and,  if  necessary,  the  incision  is 
carried  an  inch  or  two  along  the  outer  border  of  this  process.  With  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand  as  a  guide  upon  the  bone,  sufficient  dissection  is 
made  by  the  knife,  held  in  the  right  hand,  to  enable  the  operator  to  insinuate 
between  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  and  the  bone  a  probe-pointed,  bent, 
and  grooved  retractor,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  retractor  is  a  simpli- 
fication of  a  more  complicated  instrument,  to  which  my  attention  was  first 
called  by  that  accomplished  surgeon.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pope,  of  St.  Louis, 
The  instrument  is  made  of  soft  iron,  well  polished,  and  for  use  upon  the 
upper  extremity  should  be  aljout  eleven  inches  long,  so  bent  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  may  be  eight  inches.  About  three  inches  of  each 
end  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  prol)e,  and  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  probe 
of  one  end  larger  than  that  of  the  other.  The  central  portion  is  flattened, 
and  so  bent  upon  the  flat  as  to  make  a  groove  upon  the  convex  surface  in 
the  figure  of  a  semicircle,  and  in  diameter  not  more  than  half  an  inch. 
The  probe  of  the  retractor  having  been  insinuated  between  the  tendon  and 
the  bone,  is  carried  around  the  bone,  and  brought  out  through  the  wound 
upon  the  outside,  and  pushed  through  until  the  grooved  central  part  is 
under  or  behind  the  bone.  The  riding  of  the  end  of  the  retractor  over  the 
skin,  as  it  comes  out  from  under  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  is  facilitated  by 
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holdincr  down  the  skin  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  or  by  a  spatula,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

When  the  retractor  has  passed  under  the  bone,  and  been  turned  over,  it 
presents  the  ai)pearance  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  2. 


Excision  of  Head  of  Utimeriis. — The  retractor  has  beou  passed  beneath  the  bone,  and  turned  over, 
to  bring  the  convex  grooved  side  up,  and  the  saw  is  being  applied. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  common  saw  a)>p]ied  upon  the  bone,  and  working  through 
without  any  possibility  of  its  teeth  touching  the  soft  ])arts,  as  the  retractor 
affords  complete  ])rotection,  and  presents  a  groove  for  the  saw  to  work  into 
as  it  passes  through  the  bone. 

As  soon  as  the  l)<)ne  is  divided,  it  is  seized  by  forceps  applied  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  short  upper  fragment,  and,  as  the  bone  is  turned  up,  the 
periosteum  is  jjceled  off  by  a  thick  knife  or  chisel,  and  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  is  more  completely  8ei)arated  from  its  groove  between  the  tul)ercles; 
and  in  detaching  the  attachments  of  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  teres 
minor,  and  subscapularis,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  through  the  bony  substance, 
leaving  scales  of  bone  attached  to  the  tendons.  This  facilitates  the  i>ro- 
duciion  of  new  bone,  and  may  give  these  muscles  power  over  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus  in  its  restored  condition. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  completing  i>orti()n  of  tUc  last  of  the  three  stages  of 
the  operation.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  seen  in  the  figure  completely  revo- 
lutionized, giving  the  operator  free  access  to  it  with  his  knife  for  division 
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of  soft  parts,  and  his  chisel  for  scaling  off  the  periosteum,  carrying  with  it 
around  the  anatomical  neck  a  layer  of  bone,  the  better  to  preserve  the  rela- 


Fie.  3. 


Exsection  of  Head  of  Humerus. — The  head  has  been  tnrned  out  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps,  and 
the  knife  has  detached  the  bicipital  tendon  from  its  groove  without  dividing  it. 

tions  and  functions  of  the  muscles.  In  removing  the  head  of  the  humerus 
for  long-existing  disease,  much  of  the  work  of  peeling  off"  the  periosteum 
has  been  done  by  nature,  rendering  the  task  of  the  operator  much  more 
easy.  After  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula  may  be  examined,  and,  if  necessary,  more  or  less  of  bony 
substance  may  be  gnawed  away  with  gouging  forceps.  The  linear  incised 
wound  is  then  brought  together,  and  held  by  sutures  and  strips  of  plaster, 
with  reference  to  primary  union  ;  but  the  plasters  should  not  encircle  the 
arm,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  obstructing  the  circulation  in  the  parts 
beyond,  if  there  should  be  much  swelling;  and  the  probability  of  success  is 
somewhat  increased  by  inserting  a  tube  of  rubber  (Chassaignac's)  into  the 
upper  end  of  the  wound,  to  give  discharge  to  fluids  from  oozing  of  blood 
or  synovial  secretion  from  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  this, 
a  quill,  or  a  tube  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal  may  be  employed,  or  a  tent, 
which  last  should  be  removed  within  twenty-four  hours.  A  sling  should 
be  so  applied  as  to  lift  upon  the  elbow,  to  aid  the  deltoid,  the  biceps,  the 
coraco-brachialis,  and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  in  shortening,  as  the 
upper  end  of  the  remaining  ^laft  rises  to  apply  to  the  glenoid  cavity. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  method  of  operating,  the  incised  surfaces  re- 
maining after  the  operation  are  of  far  less  magnitude  than  those  remaining 
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after  amputation.  The  element  of  mag:nitncle  of  incision  in  the  preservation 
of  life  is  on  the  side  of  exsection  in  preference  to  amputation  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  humerus.  When  the  humeral  artery  and  its  accompanying 
nerves  have  not  been  so  injured  as  to  render  the  preservation  of  the  limb 
impossible;  or  its  attempt  dangerous,  from  the  entrance  of  sanious  fluid 
into  the  general  circulation,  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb  should  most 
surely  be  made. 

The  same  general  plan  may  be  employed  in  the  removal  of  the  upper 
head  of  the  femur,  of  the  tibio-femoral  articulation,  or  iu  resections  of 
portions  of  the  humerus  and  of  the  femur  in  their  continuity. 

In  cases  in  which  the  periosteum  has  been  separated  from  the  bone  in 
the  course  of  inflammation,  leaving  the  head  of  the  bone  in  a  state  of 
necrosis,  it  may  be  broken  and  removed  with  even  less  disturbance  of  the 
soft  parts  than  is  implied  in  the  introduction  of  the  retractor  under  the 
bone. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  plan  here  explained,  over  that  of  sawing  the 
bone  with  a  chain-saw,  is  the  facility  of  operating,  with  instruments  of  little 
cost,  which  are  easily  kept  in  order. 

II.  Amputation  of  the  HuMERiis  and  of  the  Femur. — The  contest 
between  the  methods  by  flaps  and  those  by  circular  incisions  has  been  going 
on  two  hundred  years,  since  the  introduction  of  flaps  by  Lowdham,  and  it 
is  not  yet  settled. 

The  choice  of  plans  of  operating  turns  upon  the  facility  with  which,  in 
a  given  case,  it  may  be  performed — upon  the  preservation  of  the  vitality  of 
the  parts  intended  to  cover  the  bone — .upon  the  saving  of  blood — ui)on  the 
rapidity  of  healing,  and  upon  the  final  result. 

1.  The  flap  method  has  the  advantage  of  the  circular,  iu  the  length  of 
time  required  to  perform  it ;  but  both  are  so  short  in  skilful  hands  that 
this  advantage  is  not  important. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  integument  and  subjacent  tissues  from  mor- 
tification is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance.  For  this  purpose  the 
capillary  circulation  must  have  a  thick  base.  Large  flaps  of  integument 
may  be  taken  up  on  the  face  and  neck,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk, 
with  very  little  underlying  substance,  and  they  may  live ;  but  upon  the 
thigh  they  are  very  apt  to  die.  For  this  purpose  the  muscular  fascia  must 
be  preserved,  whatever  method  is  followed  ;  and  if  the  muscular  substance, 
or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  is  preserved,  the  chance  of  living  is  better  still. 
The  disposition  of  the  integument  to  slough,  when  unsupjiorted  by  sufficient 
subjacent  material,  was  observed  by  Graefe,  of  Berlin,  fifty  years  ago,  and 
lience  he  advised  to  cut  into  the  muscles  in  the  first  incision  in  making  the 
circular  amputation.  Guthrie,  the  leader  of  British  military  surgery,  dwells 
with  his  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  supporting  the  capillary 
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circulation  by  thickness  of  parts  under  the  skin  saved  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  end  of  the  bone. 

Alanson,  a  century  ago,  saw  the  same  necessity  for  supporting  the  circu- 
lation by  a  sufficient  supply  of  vessels,  and  hence  his  difficult  method  of 
circular  amputation,  in  which  the  muscles  are  cut  to  the  bone,  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  cone. 

In  field  surgery  another  consideration  must  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that 
after  the  operation  the  patient  is  often  roughly  treated,  being  carried  miles 
in  ambulances,  and  sometimes  in  common  wagons,  over  rough  roads. 
McLeod,  in  his  Suryenj  of  the  Crimean  War,  says  : — 

"The  circular  stumps  stood  the  transit  to  the  rear  much  better  than  those 
formed  by  the  flap  method,  and  thus  it  would  seem  that  the  former  mode  is 
better  adapted  to  military  practice  than  the  latter.  The  long,  heavy  flaps 
were  so  knocked  about  during  the  land  and  sea  passage,  that  they  often  got 
loose,  and  ended  in  sloughing,  while  the  firm,  compact  stumps  made  by  the 
circular  method  were  little,  if  at  all,  injured." 

A  favourable  opportunity  occurred  to  the  writer,  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
to  compare  the  results  of  circular  and  flap  amputations,  as  practised  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Going  to  Richmond  in  July,  after  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill,  and  n,oting  the  condition  of  the  amputated  limbs,  many  cases 
of  slough  of  the  rim  of  integument  were  noticed,  the  bone  protruding  at 
the  extremity  of  the  muscular  cone  like  a  stove-pipe  out  of  the  top  of  a 
Sibley  tent,  while  not  a  single  case  of  extensive  gangrene  of  a  flap  was 
observed.  Our  surgeons  seem  to  have  been  governed  by  the  maxim  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  that  muscle  should  not  be  employed  to  cover  the  end  of  the 
bone,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  retract,  much  more  than  by  the  con- 
sideration of  supporting  the  flap  by  a  thick  base  of  tissue  carrying  blood- 
vessels. Hence  the  circular  amputations  that  fell  under  my  notice  had 
generally  been  made  by  dissecting  up  a  rim  of  integument  outside  the 
muscular  fascia,  and  then  cutting  through  the  muscular  substance,  with 
more  or  less  obliquity,  to  the  bone.  In  one  room  in  Richmond  were  sixteen 
amputated  cases  of  the  thigh  and  arm,  eight  of  one  and  eight  of  the  other. 
It  so  happened  that  half  of  these  were  circular  and  half  flap,  and  there 
was  not  a  circular  amputation  that  was  not  more  or  less  gangrenous,  three 
having  sloughed  their  rims  of  integument  entirely;  while  of  the  flap  ampu- 
tations only  one  case  presented  any  mortification,  and  that  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  size  of  a  half  dollar.  One  of  the  flap  cases  of  the  arm  united 
entirely  by  primary  union,  except  around  the  ligatures ;  and  two  others 
united  in  great  part  by  adhesion.  Others  opened  widely,  with  great  swell- 
ing, but  without  gangrene.  Had  the  circular  amputations  been  performed 
without  Sir  A.  Cooper's  fear  of  muscle  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  with 
Guthrie's  fear  of  gangrene  for  want  of  vascular  supply,  the  result  would 
have  been  different,  but  there  would  have  been  no  primary  union,  Guthrie 
gets  over  the  practical  difficulty  of  saving  material  for  vascular  support  to 
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the  integument  by  making,  after  the  circular  cut  has  been  carried  through 
the  fascia,  a  longitudinal  incision  on  the  outer  side  and  another  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  to  accelerate  the  retraction  of  the  integuments  with 
the  fascia  covering  the  muscles.  After  this,  the  second  incision  goes  to 
the  bone.  The  result  is  two  rectangular  flaps  of  equal  length.  It  is  sus- 
pected that  some  of  the  bad  results  of  the  rectangular  flap,  as  introduced 
by  Teale,  in  which  the  anterior  flap  is  long  enough  to  fold  upon  itself, 
while  the  posterior  flap  is  short,  have  come  from  the  failure  to  save  a 
suflicient  thickness  of  material  under  the  integument  to  afibrd  the  necessary 
circulation. 

3.  The  Saving  of  Blood. — It  is  always  desirable  that  as  little  blood  should 
be  lost  as  possible,  and  in  enfeebled  conditions  it  is  imperative.  The  tourni- 
quet is  the  ordinary  expedient.  The  objection  to  it  is,  that  when  the  artery 
cannot  be  directly  compressed  upon  a  bone,  its  closure  is  imperfect,  and  the 
veins  accompanying  the  artery  are  obstructed,  giving  rise  to  some  degree  of 
congestion  in  the  limb  beyond,  and  the  blood  so  arrested  in  its  central  pro- 
gress is  of  course  lost  in  the  limb  as  it  is  amputated.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his 
Surgical  Dictionary,  says  that  Guthrie  lost  an  oSicer  from  hemorrhage  while 
undergoing  amputation,  though  the  tourniquet  was  in  charge  of  a  surgeon 
of  ability.  "In  a  case  of  this  kind,"  says  Guthrie,  "the  surgeon  should 
not  continue  screwing  at  the  tourniquet,  but  should  quit  it,  and  compress 
the  artery  at  the  pubes."  Listen  sometimes  compressed  the  femoral  or  the 
humeral  artery  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  performed  the 
amputation,  and  this,  as  he  affirms,  with  the  loss  of  much  less  blood  than 
if  he  had  relied  upon  a  tourniquet.  His  common  practice,  however,  was 
to  employ  the  fingers  of  assistants,  and  not  to  use  a  tourniquet. 

Guthrie's  rule  was  :  "When  a  surgeon  has  only  one  assistant,  or  several 
bad  ones  on  whom  he  cannot  rely,  he  should  employ  a  tourniquet." 

A  convenient  method  of  sawing  the  bone  before  dividing  the  great  ves- 
sels would  save  much  blood,  by  enabling  the  surgeon  to  restrain  the  flow  of 
blood  by  his  thumb  and  finger  while  the  last  cut  is  made,  and  by  diminish- 
ing the  time  during  which  the  open  arterial  mouths  are  exposed.  It  is  the 
chief  object  of  this  paper  to  supply  this  desideratum,  as  explained  by  the 
illustrations  further  on. 

4.  Bapidity  of  Healing. — This  depends  more  upon  the  nice  adjustment 
of  the  skin  and  subjacent  areolar  tissue  than  upon  any  other  single  element. 
Muscles  are  not  disposed  to  unite  by  fird  intention,  so  that  their  contact 
should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  extent  practicable  with  due  regard  to  the 
circwhition  in  the  integuments.  This  consideration  is  an  objection  to  the 
transfixing  of  the  limb  and  cutting  out  for  the  formation  of  an  anterior 
flap,  because  the  muscles  are  left  long,  so  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  close 
and  easy  adaptation  of  the  integument.  In  the  circular  method,  the  pros- 
))ect  of  jiriinary  union  is  so  snmll  as  hardly  to  call  [ov  the  use  of  sutures 
or  for  any  nice  application  of  })lasters,  except  to  keep  the  cut  surfaces  from 
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moving  with  painful  friction  npon  each  other.  Those  who  operate  with 
an  intention  to  get  union  by  adhesion,  therefore,  adopt  some  variety  of  the 
flap  method.  Another  element  is  the  avoiding  of  any  decomposing  sub- 
stance between  the  surfaces.  Animal  or  vegetable  substances,  by  the  fluids 
which  they  absorb,  become  centres  of  poisonous  productions,  from  which 
the  adjoining  parts  only  defend  themselves  by  suppuration  and  the  agglu- 
tination of  tissues  by  plastic  lymph.  Metallic  sutures  absorb  nothing  and 
give  out  nothing,  and  are  therefore,  in  this  regard,  superior. 

The  same  consideration  has  led  to  the  use  of  metallic  ligatures,  but  they 
have  failed  to  come  into  much  favour,  because,  if  cut  off  short,  they  some- 
times fail  to  imbed  themselves  in  the  tissue,  and  then  they  make  abscesses, 
and,  if  left  long,  they  are  more  in  the  way  than  silk  or  linen  ligatures ; 
and,  besides,  their  track  is  a  line  of  suppuration  ;  pretty  much  negativing 
their  theoretic  advantage. 

For  the  small  and  superficial  vessels,  Simpson's  expedient  of  acupressure 
answers  the  purpose,  without  interfering  with  the  continuity  of  coaptation 
of  the  cutaneous  edges.  For  the  deeper  vessels,  the  metallic  ligature  will 
rarely  secure  union  of  surrounding  surfaces ;  while,  if  the  threads  of  vege- 
table ligatures  are  carried  out  at  the  point  selected  for  the  drip  of  fluids 
from  the  deepest  portion  of  the  wound,  they  cannot  augment  the  amount 
of  poison  from  decomposing  material.  If  they  are  inclosed  in  a  rubber 
tube,  which  at  the  same  time  serves  for  drainage,  they  are  theoretically  as 
well  as  practically  harmless.  Dr.  Simpson  has  lately  proposed  to  secure 
the  closure  of  large  vessels  by  passing  through  the  parts  alongside  of  the 
artery  a  common  needle  threaded  with  a  fine  iron  wire,  by  which  the  needle 
is  subsequently  to  be  withdrawn.  Under  the  ends  of  this  needle  a  wire  is 
drawn  so  as  to  compress  the  artery,  this  wire  being  twisted  so  that  the 
pressure  continues  as  long  as  the  needle  remains  in  position.  This  twisting 
is  effected  by  seizing  the  head  of  the  needle  and  the  wire  which  has  been 
passed  beneath  it,  and  rotating  the  needle  and  accompanying  wire,  the 
portion  of  the  loop  of  wire  at  the  point  of  the  needle  remaining  stationary. 
By  this  means  any  degree  of  pressure  may  be  secured.  The  needle  is  at 
the  end  of  two  days  withdrawn  by  its  wire,  and  the  other  wire  soon  after. 
The  objection  that  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  are  not  cut  by 
the  pressure  of  the  ligature  is  negatived  by  the  explanation  that  it  is  th6 
clot,  and  not  the  primary  adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  that  secures 
against  hemorrhage  ;  while  there  may  be  this  advantage,  that  the  portion 
on  the  distal  side  of  the  loosely  embracing  ligature  shrivels,  instead  of 
dying,  and  thus  the  little  plug  of  gangrenous  material  is  obviated.  The 
proceeding  is  a  little  more  tedious  than  the  application  of  a  thread  of  silk 
or  linen,  and,  having  little  or  no  practical  advantage  for  deep  parts,  and 
especially  muscular  surfaces,  it  will  probably  not  come  into  general  favour. 
For  atheromatous  or  ossified  arteries,  however,  which  are  cut  through  by 
the  ordinary  ligature  drawn  with  its  usual  tightness,  Simpson'-s  expedient 
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of  acupressure  may  prove  exceedingly  valuable,  rendering  the  old  method 
of  cauterizing  such  vessels  unnecessary.* 

The  securing  of  a  drain  for  the  effusions  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  wound 
is  often  the  condition  upon  wliich  union  of  the  superficial  portions  is 
effected  and  maintained. 

In  order  not  to  have  the  surfaces  separated  by  coagula,  Dupuytren  ad- 
vised to  leave  the  wound  ojjen  from  six  to  ten  hours,  and  Liston  followed 
up  this  recommendation  with  the  claim  that  by  this  proceeding  adhesion  is 
mpst  likely  to  take  place. 

Six  hours  may  be  too  long,  as  the  parts  are  sometimes  tightly  glued  by 
the  solidifying  exudations,  subjecting  the  patient  to  great  pain  in  tearing 
them  asunder ;  and,  besides,  it  is  an  odious  proceeding  to  disturb  a  patient 
a  few  hours  after  a  severe  operatioB,  for  any  purpose  but  to  afford  imme- 
diate comfort.  If,  in  consequence  of  hemorrhage,  the  wound  must  be 
opened,  the  patient  submits  to  the  proceeding  as  one  necessary  to  save  his 
life ;  and  if  there  is  no  hemorrhage,  the  painful  proceeding  is  unnecessary. 
If  the  bleeding  is  very  slight,  it  will  separate  only  the  muscles  which  would 
probably  have  refused  to  unite  without  the  presence  of  the  layer  of  clot ; 
and  the  dissolved  clot,  mixed  with  pus,  may  afterwards  escape  through  the 
drain  established  from  the  first  in  the  plan  of  dressing. 

'  Braitlnvaite's  Retrospect,  Vol.  I.,  January,  1865,  contains  an  article  from  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  September,  1864,  by  John  Dix,  Esq.,  advocating  the 
use  of  a  fine  iron  wire  made  to  encircle  the  artery  as  the  track  of  a  comet  en- 
circles the  sun,  the  more  curved  portion  of  the  parabola  being  near  the  artery 
and  the  expanded  portion  out  upon  the  skin.  The  wire  has  a  straight  needle 
upon  each  end.  Each  of  these  is  plunged  through  the  flap,  entering  close  to  the 
artery,  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  and  emerging  through  the 
skin  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  The  wires  are  then  tied  or 
twisted  and  a  compress  placed  between  the  skin  and  the  outer  loop  made  by 
tying  the  wire.  The  wire  is  afterwards  cut  close  to  the  skin  on  one  side  as  for 
the  removal  of  a  stitch,  and  pulled  out  by  traction  upon  the  other  end. 

The  obvious  objection  to  this  expedient  is  that  the  delicate  wire,  by  cutting 
through  the  softer  tissues,  may  loosen  its  pressure  upon  a  large  artery  before  it  is 
sufficiently  sealed  by  the  solidification  of  the  clot. 

The  use  of  an  elastic  rubber  cord  applied  in  this  way  would  be  free  from  this 
objection,  because  its  size  would  prevent  its  cutting  and  its  elasticity  would  cause 
it  to  constrict  closely  upon  the  tissues  embraced,  though  they  might  considerably 
diminish  in  volume. 

The  metallic  wire  emploj'ed  in  this  manner  must  be  very  fine  in  order  that  it 
may  be  drawn  out  by  a  pull  upon  one  end,  as  in  withdrawing  a  suture. 

The  writer  lias  employed  the  method  upon  small  arteries  with  coarser  wire, 
attaching  another  wire  to  the  loop  witli  whiih  to  pull  it  out  through  the  wound, 
the  loop  coming  out  first  and  the  free  ends  last. 

The  wires,  when  to  be  withdrawn,  are  cut  even  with  the  skin  and  withdrawn 
by  the  attached  wire. 
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Another  source  of  failure  to  secure  primary  union  may  be  the  presence 
of  bone-dust  from  the  saw,  as  it  passes  through  the  bone.  This  is  certainly 
a  reason  for  employing  the  muslin  retractor  instead  of  the  fingers  of  assist- 
ants, or  for  sawhig  the  bone  before  the  soft  parts  are  cut,  which,  from  their 
position  beneath  the  bone,  receive  the  dust  as  it  falls  from  the  saw.  These 
particles,  failing  to  get  washed  away,  become  dead  matter  in  the  spaces 
which  they  occupy,  poisoning  the  tissues  inclosing  them,  and  interfering 
with  primary  union, 

5.  The  final  result  is  best,  when  the  soft  parts  readily  slide  over  the  end 
of  the  bone,  favouring  the  formation  of  a  bursa  mucosa,  the  fluid  in  which 
makes  an  easy  cushion  to  protect  the  end  of  the  bone  from  pressure.  The 
problem,  then,  is  so  to  conduct  the  amputation  as  most  to  favour  this 
result.  The  covering  of  the  end  of  the  bone  with  a  patch  of  periosteum 
must  obviously  tend  to  this  condition.  Brunninghanssen,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  recommend  this 
expedient.  The  periosteum  is  peeled  up,  in  connection  with  its  areolar 
investment,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  deprived  of  its  circulation.  Samuel 
Cooper,  in  his  Surgical  Dictionary,  doubts  whether  the  advantage  is  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  trouble  of  securing  it.  This  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  possession,  by  the  operator,  of  good  scraping  forceps  for 
peeling  the  periosteum  from  the  bony  surface. 

A  more  important  means  is  to  shape  the  incisions  so  that  the  cicatrix 
shall  not  come  upon  the  end  of  the  bone  and  make  a  ligamentous  adhesion 
to  it,  rendering  the  formation  of  a  bursa  slow,  if  not  impossible.  This 
indication,  if  strictly  followed,  would  rule  out  circular  amputations  entirely, 
and  would,  in  practice,  reduce  the  plans  to  those  in  which  there  is  either  a 
single  flap,  or  two  flaps  of  unequal  length,  so  as  to  bring  the  cicatrix  to 
one  side,  and  secure  the  apposition  of  souud  original  tissues  upon  the  end 
of  the  bone. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  the  best 
method  of  doing  this,  in  amputations  of  the  humerus  and  femur,  while  there 
is  a  great  saving  of  blood,  and  a  speed  of  operation  as  great  as  by  any 
other  method. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  conclusion  of  the  first  stage  in  amputation  through 
the  upper  third  of  the  femur.  An  anterior  exterior  flap  is  made  of  the 
parts  containing  only  small  vessels,  by  cutting  from  the  surface  inward,  and 
cutting  the  muscles  shorter  than  the  integument ;  and  if  the  expedient  of 
saving  the  periosteum  is  practised,  this  is  peeled  oft"  from  the  bone,  in  con- 
nection With  the  flap.  The  retractor  is  then  introduced  on  the  inner  side, 
carried  under  the  bone,  and  over  the  integument  on  the  outer  side,  when  it 
is  turned  over,  presenting  its  grooved  surface  to  the  bone.  The  saw  is 
then  applied,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  worked  through  the  bone  into  the 
groove  in  the  retractor,  which  effectually  holds  the  soft  parts  from  contact 
with  the  teeth  of  the  saw.     For  use  upon  the  thigh,  the  retractor  may  be 
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most  conveniently  of  nearl}'  tlie  followin<i:  dimensions  :   Length  of  metal, 
14  inches,  bent  at  the  extremities  so  as  to  span  10  inches  ;  diameter  of  the 

Fig.  4. 


Thigh  Amputntion  in  Vie  Upper  Third. — The  retractor  has  been  placed  ynder  the  hone,  and  the 
saw  has  been  placed  on  top. 

groove  from  one  outer  surface  to  the  other,  half  an  inch  ;  each  probe  end 
is  about  3  inches  long,  one  larger  than  the  other,  leaving  the  bodv  8  inches 
long. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  beginning  of  the  third  stage  of  the  operation  at 
the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third,  the  sawing  of  the  bone  being 
regarded  as  the  second  stage. 

The  bone  is  seen  to  have  deviated  from  the  straight  line,  making  an 
obtuse  angle  at  the  point  where  it  has  been  sawn  through.  The  long  knife 
is  being  introduced  under  the  bone,  along  the  groove  in  the  retractor,  and 
the  operator  is  grasping  the  femoral  artery  between  the  thumb  and  fingers 
of  his  left  hand,  the  thumb  l)eing  i)lunged  into  the  wound  for  that  purpose. 
As  the  operator  is  supi)osed  to  stand  upon  tlie  right  side  of  the  patient, 
the  thumb  will  be  turned  from  himself  in  amputating  tlie  left  thij^h  or  the 
left  arm,  and  towards  himself  in  amputating  the  right.  A  lighter  shading, 
bounded  l)y  a  curved  line  upon  the  end  of  the  denuded  fragment  of  l»one, 
and  a  corresponding  one  upon  t)ie  flap  as  it  is  seen  turned  back,  rei)rcsents 
the  periosteum  which  has  been  peeled  up  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
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end  of  the  bone.  The  same  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  knife  having 
been  passed  through,  along  the  groove,  an  assistant  withdraws  the  retractor, 
pulling  it  towards  himself,  and  from  the  operator. 


Thigh  Amputation  at  the  Junction  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Third. — The  bone  has  been  sawed 
through,  and  the  knife  is  being  introduced  along  the  groove  of  the  retractor. 

Fig.  6  is  a  prosecution  of  the  third  stage,  the  retractor  having  been 
withdrawn,  the  circulation  in  the  great  vessels  arrested  by  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  the  operator,  who  knows  the  degree  to  which  he  arrests  the  flow 
of  blood  iu  the  artery  by  the  impulse  against  his  thumb,  occasioned  by  the 
pulsation.  These  conditions  having  been  secured;  the  second  and  final 
incision  is  made  as  much  as  possible  by  one  sweep  of  the  knife,  when  the 
amputated  portion  of  the  limb  drops  by  its  own  weight,  and  an  assistant 
immediately  seizes  the  chief  artery  and  ties  it,  and,  in  rapid  succession, 
secures  all  the  vessels  that  bleed,  by  ligature,  torsion,  or  the  needle  after 
Simpson's  plan. 

If  the  operator  is  cool  and  skilful,  he  controls  the  bleeding  more  effectu- 
ally than  can  be  done  in  any  other  method;  and  if  he  becomes  excited,  and 
fails  to  control  it  at  all,  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  free  access,  and  can  be 
plugged  by  putting  finger-ends  directly  upon  their  open  mouths,  suppress- 
ing the  hemorrhage  as  long  as  may  be  desired.  The  amount  of  blood  lost, 
wheu  this  method  is  well  practised,  is  surprisingly  small. 
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Wbon  the  amputation  is  near  the  knee-joint,  the  flap,  instead  of  being 
an  antero-exterior  one,  should  he  directly  anterior,  or  antero-interior,  to 
enable  the  surgeon  to  get  his  thumb  upon  the  artery  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  too  much  muscular  tissue. 


Fig.  6. 


Ampvinfion  of  Thigh  nt  the  Junction  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Third. — Tlie  retractor  has  been 
withdrawn  by  an  assistant,  and  the  knife  is  ready  for  the  final  cut.  The  femoral  artery  is  held 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  operator. 

In  the  posterior  cut,  the  operator  may  make  a  flap  of  what  length  he 
pleases.  He  may  form  his  flaps,  both  anterior  and  posterior,  with  square 
corners,  the  anterior  long  and  the  posterior  short,  after  Teale's  plan  ; 
though  the  anterior  flap  with  curved  border,  and  the  posterior  flap  short 
and  made  by  cutting  obliquely  out  from  the  point  where  the  bone  is  dividetl, 
will  probably  come  most  in  favour,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  facility  in 
making  the  cuts.  An  objection  to  Teale's  method  is  tlie  great  weight  of 
the  long  flap,  rendering  it  liable  to  McLeod's  observation  that,  in  rough 
handling,  it  may  sway  about,  or,  if  rendered  light  by  depriving  the  flap  of 
its  subjacent  muscles,  it  may  die  from  want  of  ])lood.  Another  olvjectiou 
is  the  want  of  economy  of  length  of  stump  where  length  is  desirable,  the 
amount  of  integument  needed  to  form  the  long  rectangular  flap  rendering 
it  unavoidable  to  saw  the  bone  higher  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary. 

There  can  be  no  advantage  in  a  redundancy  of  integument,  so  that  if  the 
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principal  anterior  flap  meets  the  line  of  integument  upon  the  short  poste- 
rior flap  without  any  tension  whatever,  the  case  is  better  than  a  superfluous 
amount  of  integument. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  appearance  of  the  stump.  The  end  of  the  bone  is 
covered  by  the  anterior  flap,  so  that  a  bursa  mucosa  will  easily  form  over  it, 
and  the  cicatrix  is  out  of  the-.;jvay  of  pressure  in  wearing  an  artificial  limb. 


Fig.  7. 


Thigh  Am2)utation. 
bone. 


Appearance  of  the  Stump. — The  cicatrix  \rill  be  away  from  the  end  of  the 


Thus  it  is  claimed  that  the  method  here  presented  is  equal  to  any  other 
in  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  performed,  and  in  the  preservation  of 
the  vitality  of  the  parts  intended  to  cover  the  end  of  the  bone;  greatly 
superior  to  all  other  methods  in  the  saving  of  blood;  superior  to  all  varie- 
ties of  the  circular  method  in  the  rapidity  of  healing,  and  in  this  respect 
equal  to  any  other  variety  of  the  flap  method ;  and  in  the  final  result, 
superior  to  the  circular  method  and  to  the  plans  by  flaps  of  equal  length, 
and  equal  to  any  other  plan  by  unequal  flaps. 

With  this  estimate  of  its  value,  the  writer  commends  the  method  to  the 
profession. 
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Art.  III. — On  Orbital  Aneurisms ;  with  the  History  of  a  Case  of  Aneu- 
rism of  the  Ophthalmic  Artery,  successfully  Treated  by  Ligation  of 
the  Common  Carotid.  By  T.  G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Attending 
Siirsreons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, jind  one  of  the  Surgeons  to 
Wills  (Ophthalmic)  Hospital. 

In  the  year  1809  Mr.  Benjamin  Travers  read  before  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Loudon  "The  History  of  a  Case  of  Aneurism  by 
Anastomosis  in  the  Orbit,  cured  by  Ligation  of  the  Common  Carotid  Ar- 
tery," which  account  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
and  represents  the  first  ease  of  aneurism  in  this  locality  brought  before  the 
profession.  Since  few  similar  cases  have  been  reported,  special  notice  of 
each  is  desirable,  in  order  to  render  the  diagnosis  more  certain.  Judging 
from  the  works  on  general  surgery,  as  well  as  those  devoted  entirely  to 
diseases  of  the  eye,  few  writers  appear  to  have  met  with  this  affection,  and 
with  some  the  disease  is  not  even  alluded  to.  Most  of  the  early  cases  have 
been  reported  as  aneurisms  by  anastomosis,  authors  following  in  the  course 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Travers,  whose  mind  was,  at  the  time  his  case  presented, 
impressed  by  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Bell,  whose  descrii)tion  of  this  state  of 
the  bloodvessels  had  only  just  been  promulgated,  and  the  possibility  or 
probaltility  of  the  disease  being  a  true  aneurism  was  entirely  overlooked. 

In  1815  Mr.  Dalryraple  placed  the  second  case  on  record,  and  describes 
the  disease  as  aneurism  l)y  anastomosis,  and  in  referring  to  the  preceding 
case  remarks  that  he  "could  not  fail  to  perceive  in  it  the  characters  of  that 
particular  affection,  which,  with  perhaps  doubtful  propriety,  has  been  called 
'aneurism  by  anastomosis'  by  Mr.  Travers." 

]Slr.  Guthrie,  when  referring  to  orbital  aneurisms  as  a  cause  of  exoph- 
thalmia,  says  :  "There  are  two  cases  of  that  disease  (aneurism  of  the  orl)it) 
recorded,  called  aneurism  by  anastomosis."  In  two  cases  where  post-mortem 
examinations  have  been  made,  one  recorded  by  Guthrie  {Surgery  of  the 
Eye),  and  one  by  Mr.  Nunnelly,  of  Leeds — the  symptoms  in  each  case 
presenting  similar  characters  to  those  cases  described  by  Travers  and  Dal- 
rymple  as  anastomotic  aneurism — true  aneurisms  in  each  instance  were 
found  upon  the  ophthalmic  artery.  In  the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Guthrie 
an  aneurism  the  size  of  a  large  nut  was  found  on  each  ophthalmic  artery; 
and  in  the  one  recorded  by  Mr.  Nunnelly,  whose  patient  died  on  the  six- 
teenth day  from  secondary  hemorrhage,  after  the  ligation  of  the  carotid,  a 
true  aneurism  upon  the  ophthalmic  was  also  found.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
unlikely  that  all  the  cases  dcscriljcd  as  ancnrisnis  l)y  anastomosis  have  been 
in  reality  true  aneurisms,  with  the  excejjtion  t)r  those  aneurisms  of  the  orbit 
which  have  come  on  secondarily  from  an  integumentary  luvvus,  and  have 
sjiread  into  the  oHdt.  These  ea^es  would  of  course  be  jiropcrly  classed 
under  the  head  of  aneurisms  by  anastomosis. 
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The  arguments  in  favour  of  their  true  aneurismal  character  are  these  : 
"  Aueurism  by  auastoraosis  comes  on  gradually,  generally  early  in  life,  as 
the  result  of  the  growth  of  a  congenital  nagvus  ;  aneurism  of  the  orbit  very 
suddenly,  often  the  result  of  a  blow,  and  almost  always  in  advanced  life : 
aueurism  by  anastomosis  occurs  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues ;  aneurism  of 
the  orbit  generally  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  cavity :  aneurism  by  anasto- 
mosis involves  all  the  neighbouring  vessels,  arteries,  veins,  in  active  dis- 
ease ;  aneurism  of  the  orbit  is  generally  limited  to  a  single  part,  or  if  the 
neighbouring  vessels  are  dilated,  they  seem  only  enlarged  from  obstruction  : 
ligature  of  the  trunk  of  a  vessel  leading  to  an  undoubted  aneurism  by  anas- 
tomosis is  an  extremely  unsuccessful  operation  :  in  aneurism  of  the  orbit 
a  very  successful  one : — finally  the  cases  dissected  have  turned  out  to  be 
common  aneurism.'" 

In  the  cases  reported  by  Travers,  Dalrymple,  Nunnelly,  Gioppi,  Scara- 
muzza,  Middlemore,  and  in  the  case  which  came  under  my  care,  the  disease 
appeared  suddenly  during  pregnancy  or  following  childbirth  ;  a  sharp  snap 
was  felt  in  the  region  of  the  orbit,  as  if  something  had  given  way;  swelling 
of  the  eyelids ;  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  with  marked  pulsation  following, 
together  with  the  aneurismal  thrill,  heard  all  over  the  head  but  most  dis- 
tinctly on  the  diseased  side. 

In  the  cases  of  Roux,  Velpean,  and  Herpin  it  also  appeared  suddenly. 
In  the  cases  of  Warren,  Coe,  Scott,  Bush,  Bowman,  Van  Buren,  and  Curling 
a  blow  on  the  head  seemed  to  be  the  exciting  cause. 

That  the  diagnosis  may  be  sometimes  extremely  difiBcult,  and  even  en- 
tirely at  fault,  may  be  seen  by  a  review  of  a  case  operated  upon  by  Mr. 
Bowman,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  affection.  The  patient  had  "  severe  pain  in  the  head  after 
an  accident,  aggravated  by  stooping;  disturbed  sleep ;  a  beating  noise  in 
the  head,  compared  to  a  steam  engine ;  a  loud  bruit,  synchronous  with  the 
pulse ;  troubled  vision ;  protrusion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  pulsation 
in  the  orbit  strong  enough  visibly  to  lift  the  fingers.  The  carotid  was  tied, 
the  bruit  ceased,  but  recurred,  though  not  so  loud,  eight  days  afterwards. 
The  patient  died  from  secondary  hemorrhage,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
arteries  were  quite  healthy;  aud  the  only  diseased  appearances  were  in  the 
ophthalmic  vein,  cavernous,  circular,  and  transverse  aud  superior  petrosal 
sinuses,  which  were  filled  with  coagula.  The  pressure  on  the  carotid  artery 
in  the  sinus  must  have  produced  the  bruit,  the  obstruction  to  the  return  of 
blood  by  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  con- 
gestion of  the  parts  around  it."  Mr.  Hulke,'^  the  reporter  of  the  case,  says 
that  "each  diastole  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  must  have  been  attended  by  a 
general  momentary  increase  of  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  orbit, 
because  its  exit  through  the  ophthalmic  vein  was  cut  off",  and  the  resisting 
bony  walls  of  the  orbit  could  permit  a  distension  in  front  only." 

'  Holmes'  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  491.  2  ii^u.^  vol.  jii.  p.  494. 
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The  history  of  this  case  is  extremely  valuable  in  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view,  demonstrating  that  protrusion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  this  instance 
was  due  entirely  to  obstruction  of  the  post  ocular  veins,  and  that  the  orbit 
which  presented  all  the  appearance  of  disease  was  perfectly  normal  and 
simply  congested  from  the  venous  obstruction. 

Aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  in  the  sinus  might  also  render  the 
diagnosis  difficult,  for  in  this  affection  many  of  the  symptoms  are  very 
similar,  and  the  condition  of  the  patients  as  distressing  in  a  well-marked 
case  ;  the  symptoms  would  come  on  rapidly  very  likely  after  a  blow  or  other 
injury;  there  will  be,  perhaps,  a  sharp  crack  heard,  followed  by  a  sawing  or 
rasping  noise,  readily  detected  by  the  ear  applied  to  the  patient's  head  and 
down  the  neck,  pressure  on  the  carotid  checking  it  entirely.''  "  If  the  dis- 
ease is  limited  to  the  part  of  the  artery  contained  in  the  sinus,  no  tumour 
will  be  perceptible  externally,  or  any  pulsation  or  fulness  of  the  orbit.  The 
first  symptom  of  pressure  upon  the  orbital  nerves  is  either  internal  strabis- 
mus, from  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve,  or  ptosis  with  external  squint  and 
dilated  pupil,  from  pressure  on  the  third  nerve,  or  loss  of  sensation  of  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  supra-orbital  nerve.  Sight  on  the  side  of  the  disease 
is  usually  not  affected ;  sometimes,  however,  objects  are  seen  double,  or 
there  may  be  more  or  less  indistinctness  of  vision,  the  consequence  probably 
of  dilatation  of  the  pupil. "^ 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  do  not  seem  greater  than  in  aneu- 
rism of  the  common  carotid,  where  we  have  headache,  giddiness,  inability  to 
stoop,  frightful  dreams,  etc.  There  is  no  pressure  on  the  brain,  since  the 
growth  of  the  tumour  is  opposed  by  the  dura  mater  and  the  bony  wall  of 
the  calvarium.  "Thus  we  can  distinguish  it  from  aneurism  of  the  ophthal- 
mic branch,  in  which  there  are  many  symptoms  in  common,  but  in  which 
latter  we  have  the  protrusion  with  the  pulsation  of  the  globe,  etc." 

In  a  large  majority  of  all  the  cases  of  orbital  aneurism  the  ligation  of 
the  common  carotid  has  been  performed,  and  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
success;  so  much  so  that  I  was  induced  to  recommend  its  adoption  in  the 
following  case,  which  came  under  my  care  in  November  of  last  year — the 
result  of  which  has  more  than  equalled  my  expectations.  Of  the  thirty-two 
cases  of  orbital  aneurism  (which  I  have  been  able  to  collect),  including  the 
three  congenital  naevi  which  involved  the  orbit  secondarily,  the  carotid  has 
been  tied  in  twenty-eight  cases,  with  three  deaths ;  two  receiving  only  tem- 
porary benefit  (the  nievi),  two  were  unsuccessful  (one  afterwards  cured  by 
injections  of  a  coagulating  fluid),  and  of  the  remaining  four  cases,  two  were 
treated  by  injections,  and  two  by  digital  c()m])rossion,  and  all  four  cured. 
Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  vessel  ligated,  and  the  dangers  fron\  the 
shutting  off  the  su])ply  of  ))lood  to  the  brain,  we  certainly  present  very 
favourable  statistics  in  regard  to  the  treatment  by  ligation. 

'  Holmes'  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  492.  *  Ibid. 
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Case  of  Ane-m-is^m  of  the  Ophthohnic  Artery,  treated  by  Ligation  of  the 
Common  Trunk  of  the  Right  Carotid  Artery :  Cured. — Mrs.  P.,  a3t.  ofi, 
consulted  me  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Crowell,  of  West  Philadelphia.  She 
had  been  a  healthy,  active  woman  ;  fair  complexion  ;  sanguine  tempera- 
ment; has  had  four  children,  the  eldest  now  five  years  old.  During  the 
night  of  December,  being  some  two  months  pregnant,  she  was  awakened 
out  of  a  sound  sleep  by  what  she  described  as  "the  report  of  a  pistol"  over 
her  head  ;  but  was  persuaded  that  it  was  only  a  dream.  To  her  surprise, 
she  experienced  a  peculiar  sensation  in  her  head,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  slight  purring  noise,  especially  over  the  right  temple,  vvhich  prevented 
her  getting  asleep  ;  following  this  a  dull  headaclie  set  in,  with  a  continuance 
of  the  unusual  noise  in  her  head ;  quickly  following  this,  the  vision  began 
to  show  some  defect,  but  entirely  confined  to  the  right  eye.  During  her 
pregnancy  these  symptoms  were  very  gradually  increasing,  but  especially 
towards  the  last  three  or  four  months ;  the  vision,  which  had  only  been 
confused,  rapidly  failed  her;  memory  became  defective,  and  prominence  of 
her  right  eye  manifested  itself,  and  the  noise  in  her  head  became  exceedingly 
distressing,  and  confused  her  so  much  as  to  materially  interfere  with  ordi- 
nary conversation.  During  the  last  month  of  utero-gestation  the  eye 
became  somewhat  pushed  upwards,  as  well  as  forwards,  with  a  convergent 
strabismus,  associated  with  double  vision  ;  her  expression  was  dull  and 
heavy;  the  supra-orbital  and  nasal  vessels  became  very  prominent  and  tor- 
tuous. After  her  confinement  the  dull  headache  was  somewhat  relieved,  but 
her  other  symptoms  were  decidedly  on  the  increase.  At  the  time  she  con- 
sulted me,  which  was  seven  weeks  after  her  confinement,  I  found  the  right 
eye  quite  prominent,  and  congested,  with  a  slight  stral)ismus  and  dilated 
pupil.  The  adjacent  vessels  were  full  and  tortuous,  and  could  be  seen  to 
pulsate,  especially  those  on  the  inner  side  of  the  nose;  the  6ngers  placed 
upon  the  eyeball  felt  a  distinct  pulsation,  which  the  eye  of  the  observer 
could  also  detect;  a  distinct  anenrismal  thrill  was  also  heard  all  over  the 
head,  but  especially  loud  in  the  right  temple.  When  pressure  was  made  upon 
the  right  carotid  the  thrill  ceased.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  together 
with  the  symptoms,  made  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  plain  to  me,  as  one  of 
aneurism  of  the  orbit  and  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  In  some  ca.ses  of  this 
disease  many  months  and  even  years  elapsed  l^efore  the  disease  showed  any 
signs  of  rapid  advance ;  while  in  others  the  affection  assumed  a  frightful 
condition  within  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
readily  by  supposing  the  disease  in  some  of  the  cases  to  have  originated 
far  back  in  tlie  orbit,  or  even  before  the  artery  enters  the  orbit ;  that  the 
spreading  of  the  disease  might  be  for  a  time  prevented  by  the  natural  con- 
figuration of  the  parts ;  while,  if  the  artery  had  given  way  just  ])Osterior 
to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  advance  would  be  proportionately  rapid,  as  it 
would  have  simply  the  soft  parts  to  oppose  its  progress.  Supposing  the 
artery  to  have  given  way  at  the  entrance  to  the  Orbit  we  would  have  the 
disease,  perhaps,  remaining  stationary  a  long  time ;  but  gradually,  as  the 
coats  of  the  vessel  became  impaired,  so  we  would  have  the  disease  creep 
into  the  orbit ;  and  when  once  there,  having  little  to  oppose  its  progress. 
To  what  extent  the  protrusion  of  the  ej'e  in  the  case  just  reported  was 
due  to  the  aneurism  alone,  or  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  its  pressure 
upon  the  ophthalmic  vein  or  both,  seemed  impossible  exactly  to  define. 

The  disease  was  in  her  case  advancing,  the  prominence  of  the  eye  be- 
coming more  marked.  She  described  her  condition  to  me  as  "unendura- 
ble," having  no  rest  day  or  night  from  the  incessant  noise  in  her  head. 
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Having  such  fair  statistics  from  operative  measures,  I  proposed  the  ligation 
of  the  carotid,  which  was  gladly  assented  to.  I  made  several  attempts  at 
digital  compression,  which  elicited  so'much  complaint  that  I  detenuiaed  at 
once  to  ligate  the  vessel. 

Dec.  4.  In  the  presence  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
and  Dr.  Agnew,  I  ligated  the  common  trunk  of  the  right  carotid  at  the 
usual  jtliice  above  the  omo-hyoid,  the  ]>atient  having  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  ether.  No  difticulty  was  e.\i)orieML'ed  during  the  operation. 
On  tightening  the  ligature,  the  aneurisnial  thrill  in  the  head  disappeared, 
the  pulsation  in  the  eye  ceased,  and  the  turgescence  of  the  vessels  around 
the  eye  partially  subsided  ;  but  no  pulsation  could  be  detected  in  them,  and 
a  blanched  appearance  of  the  face  was  observed.  The  wound  was  brought 
together  by  sutures  and  dressed  with  simple  cerate.  5  P.  M.  Pulse  72;  com- 
plains of  dryness  and  soreness  in  the  throat ;  sleeps  comfortably;  some  head- 
ache, entirely  on  the  left  side ;  orbital  vessels  enlarged,  but  no  pulsation  ia 
them ;  eye  somewhat  receded  ;  says  her  head  is  entirely  free  from  all  noise. 
9  P.  M.  Slight  murmur  heard  iu  front  part  of  her  head  ;  complains  of  her 
throat  as  feeling  very  sore. 

hlh,  9  A.  M.  Continued  headache  on  left  side;  pulse  100;  no  thrill  heard 
in  tlie  head ;  little  fulness  about  the  eye  ;  great  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

6//(,  9  A.  M.  About  midnight  had  a  convulsion,  which  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  slept  comfortably  at  intervals  ;  has  profuse  sweats  of  the  face  alone; 
some  secretion  in  throat,  and  can  swallow  better;  wound  looks  well. 

1th,  9  A.  M.  Pulse  88;  vision,  which  has  been  improving  since  the  opera- 
tion, is  now  perfect ;  there  is  much  mucus  iu  the  throat,  and  with  difficulty 
expectorated. 

9//(,  9  A.  M.  Wound  suppurating  freely,  and  has  a  healthy  appearance; 
can  swallow  much  better ;  general  condition  excellent. 

nth.   Continues  improving. 

21s/.  The  ligature  came  away  this  morning,  it  being  the  seventeenth  day; 
the  wound  is  closing  up ;  the  patient  has  been  up  and  dressed  ;  appetite 
good. 

28/A.  Left  the  city  for  her  family,  feeling  quite  well,  but  weak  ;  wound 
closing.  Her  condition  at  this  dale  may  lie  noted  as  follows  :  Vision  per- 
fect ;  no  prominence  of  the  eye  or  pulsation  ;  no  enlarged  vessels  seen  about 
the  orbit;  appearance  of  the  face  natural;  no  thrill  can  be  heard  in  the 
head,  and  the  patient  experiences  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  noise  iu  the 
head  with  which  she  was  for  over  a  year  so  much  troubled. 

Jan.  16.  Wound  still  unclosed  at  point  of  ligation,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  discharge  ;  general  health  improving. 

30//<.  Came  to  town  to  see  me;  feels  perfectly  well,  and  goes  about  as 
usual. 

Remarks. — This  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  the  third  case  of  sponta- 
neous aneurism  of  the  orbit  where  ligation  of  the  carotid  has  been  per- 
formed in  this  country.  The  lirst  case  was  ojierated  upon  by  Dr.  Warren 
in  1829,  ill  wiiich  he  endeavoured  to  cure  the  disease  by  ligating  the  en- 
larged vessels  external  to  the  tumour,  i.e.,  the  anastomosing  braucli  (tf  the 
ophthalmic  and  the  facial  ;  the  operation  was  unsuiressful  Iwcause  the 
enlargement  of  these  vessels  was  merely  a  result  of  the  disease  which  was 
deep  in  the  orbit ;  subsequently,  Dr.  Warren  tied  the  connnon  carotid, 
and  with  perfect  success.     This  surgcou  also  tied  the  carotid  lor  a  small 
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tranraatic  aneurism  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  right  eye  with  no  alleviation 
of  the  disease ;  had  he  in  this  ease  operated,  as  he  did  in  his  first  case  of 
deep  orbital  aneurism,  viz.,  tied  the  vessels,  which  evidently  supplied  the 
tumour,  T  believe  the  operation  would  have  been  a  success;  for  at  the  angle 
of  the  eye  the  anastomosis  from  the  other  side  is  so  complete,  that  the 
ligation  of  the  carotid  could  hardly  be  expected  to  reach  the  disease  ;  in 
this  case  the  angular  artery  was  probal)ly  the  vessel  implicated,  the  disease 
only  partially  entering  the  orbit  by  anastomosing  with  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic.  The  second  is  reported  by  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  in 
1839,  an  extremely  interesting  case,  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  (Am.  Jovrn.  of  Med.  Set.,  for  1841),  in  which  the 
carotid  was  successfully  ligated.  The  other  cases  reported  by  Mott  and 
Wood  and  Yan  Bijren  were  aneurisms  following  injury,  or  from  integu- 
mentary naevi,  which  attacked  the  orbit  secondarily. 

In  the  case  which  I  have  reported  the  disease  did  not  seem  to  make  much 
lieadway  until  towards  the  close  of  utero-gestation,  which  probably  was  an 
exciting  cause;  but  when  the  advance  did  commence,  it  appeared  to  be 
rapid,  following  the  same  course  as  many  of  the  cases  reported ;  and  I 
believe  that  if  the  operation  had  been  delayed  for  any  length  of  time  in  my 
patient's  case,  the  same  frightful  appearance,  with  excruciating  suffering 
(the  prominent  symptoms  in  many  of  the  cases  reported),  would  have  fallen 
to  her  lot;  which  she  escaped  by  early  operative  interference.  The  only 
unfavourable  symptom  which  presented  during  the  treatment  was  the 
occurrence  of  the  convulsion,  thirty-six  hours  after  the  operation  ;  proba- 
bly due  to  an  unlialanced  state  of  blood  in  the  brain,  the  anastomosis  not 
having  been  perfectly  established.  The  occurrence  of  this  disease  during 
pregnancy  in  many  of  the  cases  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  affection.' 

The  treatment  of  these  aneurisms  by  compression  is  a  l)rilliant  success 
for  conservative  surgery,  and  was  first  practised  by  Professor  Gioppi,  of 
Padua,  in  1856,  and  his  example  was  soon  followed,  in  a  similar  case,  by 
Scaramuzza,  of  Verona,  in  1858.  The  accounts  of  these  cases  are  very 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  demonstrate,  the  great  value  of  treatment 
by  compression,  where  the  patient  can  bear  the  ordeal.  Since  they  repre- 
sent the  only  two  cases  on  record,  I  insert  them  here. 

"Maria ,  aet.  42,  entered  the  clinic  of  the  hospital  of  Padua,  July  4, 

1856.  She  was  of  feeble  constitution.  Seventeen  days  previously,  during 
an  eflFort  of  childbirth,  she  felt  as  though  her  eye  had  started  from  the  orbit. 
Four  days  afterwards  the  lids  and  glol)e  of  the  eye  were  immovable,  and 
there  was  complete  blindness.  On  admission,  the  aspect  of  the  patient  was 
frightful.  The  eye  lay  motionless  on  the  cheek;  the  pendulous  lid  was  red 
and  livid,  the  cornea  infiltrated  and  opaque  ;  blindness  complete.  There 
were  pulsatory  noises  in  the  head,  and  the  finger,  when  pressed  back  at  the 
upper  border  of  the  orbit,  felt  an  elastic  aneurismal  tumour  thrusting  for- 
ward the  eye.     Compression   of  the  carotid  artery  veiy  soon  produced 
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faintness,  and  Gioppi  employed  the  method  of  Valsalva,  fearinji;  to  use  the 
ligature.  It  failed.  Digital  compression  was  then  employed  for  a  minute 
or  two  at  a  time,  suspending  it  when  faintness  threatened.  This  com- 
pression was  effected  with  the  finger  by  the  ])atieiit  herself,  and  some  of  the 
convalescents  and  others  in  the  ward.  The  ell'eot  was  of  the  happiest  kind. 
On  the  following  day  there  was  already  a  diminution  in  the  force  of  the 
pulsations,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  all  pulsation  had  ceased.  From 
that  time  all  weut  on  well.  Finally  the  eye  retreated  within  the  orbit,  and 
sight  returned,  the  patient  remaining  only  somewhat  myopic,  and  with  a 
dilated  pupil, 

Catharine  B.,  of  Verona,  a  washerwoman,  a^t.  49,  small  and  weakly,  was 
admitted  into  the  eye  ward  of  the  civil  hosjjital  of  Verona,  April  4,  1858. 
She  was  weak  in  health,  and  subject  to  palpitation.  A  few  days  previously, 
after  a  violent  access  of  fever,  she  felt  an  acute  pain  in  the  left  orbit  and 
ear;  something  seemed  to  give  way  in  the  orbit ;  the  eye  became  enlarged, 
and  the  patient  could  not  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  On  her  ad- 
mission, the  left  eye  projected  entirely  beyond  the  orbit ;  the  lids  did  not 
cover  the  ball ;  the  eye  red ;  the  cornea  dull.  The  patient  could  hardly 
discern  light  from  darkness.  There  was  a  pulsation  and  thrill  over  the 
orbit  and  left  temple.  She -was  the  subject  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Digital  compression  of  the  carotid  was  therefore 
employed  here  very  cautiously,  for  not  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time; 
during  the  eighteen  days  that  the  treatment  lasted,  the  total  space  of  time 
during  which  compression  was  used  amounted  only  to  seven  hours  and 
twenty  minutes.  The  eye  had  then  entirely  entered  the  orbit,  and  pulsation 
had  ceased.     The  cure  was  complete."* 

Mr.  Hart,  in  a  case  of  traumatic  arterio-venous  aneurism  in  a  boy, 
resorted  to  digital  compression  for  three  weeks,  without  success,  when  the 
main  vessel  was  hgated,  and  Mr.  H.  "  thinks  that  his  patient  had  a  great 
advantage  in  that  the  collateral  circulation  had  been  developed  previously 
by  digital  pressure,  and  he  therefore  recommends  that'  in  future  it  be 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  save  the  brain  from  the  shock  of  a  sudden  diversion 
of  the  blood." 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  aneurisms  by  injection  of  various 
coagulating  fluids,  enough  has  been  done  to  justify  the  operation  where  the 
aneurism  can  be  definitely  located,  and  when  we  can  be  sure  of  the  fluid 
entering  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  and  not  getting  into  the  deep  cellular 
tissue,  which  accident  would  probably  lead  to  serious  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion, with  a  probable  loss  of  vision,  or  even  death.  Such  accidents  have 
taken  place,  and,  to  ray  mind,  the  operation  is  fraught  with  much  danger, 
and  with  less  prosjjcct  of  success  than  that  of  the  ligation  of  the  carotid 
or  the  treatment  by  compression,  and  could  only  be  practised  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  cases.  The  treatment  by  galvano-puncture  has  also 
been  suggested. 

The  [joivhm  Lancet,  for  December,  18(14,  which  has  been  received  since 
the  above  was  written,  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  November  meeting 

'  Hart,  Loudon  Lancet,  Marcli,  1SG2. 
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of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society;  at  which  Mr.  Nnnnelly  read  a  paper 
on  "  Ta scalar  Protrusion  of  the  Eyeball:"  being  a  second  series  of  three 
cases,  and  two  post-mortem,  examinations  of  so-called  aneurism  by  anasto- 
mosis of  the  orbit;  with  some  observations  on  the  affection.  Mr.  Nun- 
nelly's  experience  has  been  great,  no  less  than  seven  cases  of  this  interesting 
disease  having  been  under  his  care. 

In  referring  to  his  first  series  of  four  cases,  "Mr.  Nunnelly  suggested 
that  as  these  (like  the  three  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  communi- 
cation, and  especially  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  two 
patients  who  died  long  subsequently  to  deligation  of  the  carotid  artery,  the 
particulars  of  which  he  was  about  to  relate)  proved  the  opinion  so  long  enter- 
tained of  the  nature  of  the  affection,  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  the  orbit, 
to  be  incorrect,  the  name  of  it  should  be  altered,  and  he  suggested  that  of 
'vascular  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,'  as  more  in  accordance  with  its  true 
character." 

The  first  case  was  traumatic,  with  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  skull;  the  carotid  was  tied,  and  with  entire  success. 

The  second  was  spontaneous,  in  a  woman  aged  47  ;  was  sudden  in  its 
appearance,  but  no  operation  had  yet  been  performed,  although  Mr.  Nun- 
nelly  thought  that  soon,  from  the  increasing  symptoms,  the  patient  would 
be  obliged  to  consent  to  ligation  of  the  carotid. 

The  third  was  also  spontaneous,  the  cause  obscure,  "the  protrusion 
of  the  globe  excessive;"  ligation  of  the  carotid  was  performed,  the  protru- 
sion of  the  eye  was  arrested;  the  patient  died  eighteen  months  afterwards, 
malignant  disease  having  been  evident  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  patient's 
death;  a  post-mortem  examination  "revealed  a  tumour  developed  in  the 
cavernous  sinus,  pressing  upon  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  passing  into  the 
orbit  and  the  zygomatic  fossa;"  other  tumours  were  found  in  the  brain,  and 
one  in  the  chest,  of  a  malignant  character,  showing  the  diagnosis  had  been 
incorrect.  The  second  post-mortem  was  upon  one  of  the  four  patients 
operated  upon,  and  reported  by  Mr.  Nun  nelly  in  the  forty-second  volume  of 
the  Society's  Transactions,  who  lived  five  years  after  the  ligation  of  the 
carotid,  and  died  from  a  bronchitis.  "The  entire  brain  was  found  to  be 
small,  and  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  on  the  side  on  which  the  caro- 
tid  had  been  tied,  was  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  side;  on 
the  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  just  as  the  ophthalmic  was  given  off  from  the 
carotid,  was  found  a  circumscribed  aneurism,  filled  with  a  solid  coagulum." 

Mr.  Nnnnelly  contended  that  the  protrusion  of  the  eye,  in  most  cases, 
was  due  to  the  pressure  upon  the  post-ocular  veins,  and  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  orbit  was  free  from  disease;  but  he  certainly  forgets  that  in  many 
of  the  cases,  distinct  and  readily  defined  aneurismal  tumours  could  be  felt 
in  the  orbit,  which  in  all  probability  originated  adjacent  to  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  and  the  disease  being  entirely  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  orbit;  for 
in  severe  cases  cures  have  been  effected  by  injecting  into  the  aneurismal 
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sac  fluids  of  a  coagulating  nature;  and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  the 
artery  should  be  predisposed  to  give  way  prior  to  its  entering  the  orbit. 
The  protrusion  of  the  eye  may  be  due,  and  probably  is,  in  many  cases,  to 
simply  venous  obstruction,  but  in  many  of  the  cases  reported,  the  disease 
was  orbital  entirely,  and  the  prominence  due  directly  to  the  growth  of  the 
aneurism  itself.  Mr.  Curling  justly  criticizes  the  proposed  change  l)y  Mr. 
Nunnelly  in  the  name  to  "vascular  protrusion,"  remarking,  that  "to  class 
affections,  of  very  different  character,  under  one  common  head,  taken  from 
a  prominent  symptom,  was  not  calculated  to  advance  surgical  pathology 
and  practice." 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  cases  of  orbital  aneurisms 
reported,  with  the  operator,  date  of  operation,  and  the  results.  One  case, 
reported  by  Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  of  a  boy  with  traumatic  orbital 
aneurism  (see  Amer.  Journ.  of  (he  3Ied.  Sci.,  Oct.  1841),  is  not  inserted 
here,  for  no  treatment  was  instituted  in  the  case. 


Operator. 

Date. 

Ligation. 

Result. 

Origin. 

1 

Traver.s 

1809 

Common  carotid 

Cured 

Sudden  during  pregnancy. 

2 

Dalrymple 

1813 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

Roux 

1829 

do. 

Success  incom- 
plete 

Sudden  and  spontaneous. 

4 

Warren 

1829 

do. 

Cured 

do. 

5 

Warren 

1829 

do. 

Unsuccessful 

Injury. 

6 

Scott 

1834 

do. 

Cured 

do. 

7 

Busk 

1836 

do. 

do. 

do. 

8 

Dudley 

1839 

do. 

do. 

No  observable  cause. 

9 

Jobert 

1839 

do. 

do. 

Injury. 

10 

Velpeau 

1839 

do. 

do. 

Sudden  and  spontaneous. 

n 

Wood 

1842 

do. 

do. 

Congenital. 

12 

Mott 

No  date 

do. 

Success  incom- 
plete 

do. 

13 

Vnn  Bnren 

do. 

do. 

Cured 

Injury. 

14 

Herpin 

1844 

do. 

do. 

Sudden  and  spontaneous. 

15 

Petrequin 

1845 

do. 

Died 

16 

Nunnelly 

1852 

do. 

Cured 

Injury. 

17 

Nunnelly 

]8f.G 

do. 

do. 

Slow  during  pregnancy. 

18 

Nunnelly 

1858 

do. 

Died 

Sudden  and  spontaneous. 

19 

Nunnelly 

1859 

do. 

Cured 

Injury. 

20 

Walton 

1851 

do. 

do. 

Congenital. 

21 

Brainiird 

1852 

do. 

Unsuccessful 

22 

Curling 

1854 

do. 

Cured 

Injury. 

23 

Coe 

1855 

do. 

do. 

do. 

24 

Bowman 

1859 

do. 

Died 

do. 

25 

Bowman 

18  GO 

do. 

Cured 

26 

Syme 

18R1 

do. 

do. 

27 

Hart 

1861 

do. 

do. 

Injury. 

28 

Morton 

1864 

do. 

do. 

Sudden  during  pregnancy. 

29 

Nunnolly 

1864 

do. 

do. 

Injury. 

30 

Nunnelly 

1864 

do. 

Successful  in 
arrestinp;  the 
protrusion. 
Patient  lived 
18  months. 

Spontaneous. 

31 

Bour{;et 

T 

reated  by  injection 

Cured 

32 

Walton 

do.           do. 

do. 

Sudden  during  childbirth. 

33 

Oioppi 

1856 

do.       compres.sion 

do. 

Sudden  after  childbirth. 

34 

Scaramuzza 

1868 

do.           do. 

do. 

Injury. 
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Art.  TV. — On  the  Causes  of  Failure  in  Vaccination. 
By  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D. 

The  evidence  which  has  been  accumulated  in  proof  of  the  complete  pro- 
tection against  the  variolous  contagion,  conferred  upon  the  human  subject 
by  effective  vaccination,  is  too  overwhelming  and  positive  to  admit  of  the 
possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  occurrence  of  small- 
pox, whether  in  its  modified  or  unmodified  form,  is  witnessed  in  subjects 
reputed  to  have  been  vaccinated,  it  is  very  evident  that  from  some  cause  or 
other  the  attempt  at  vaccination  has  in  these  cases  entirely  failed,  or  has 
been  effective  only  to  a  partial  extent. 

A  careful  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  complete  or  partial  failure  of 
vaccination  in  certain  cases  is  demanded,  as  well  for  the  safety  of  those 
upon  whom  the  operation  is  performed,  as  for  the  protection  from  small- 
pox of  an  entire  community,  amid  which  it  may  perchance  be  propagated 
through  even  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  fully  protected  from  the 
variolous  contagion.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  highest  importance — inter- 
esting not  merely  to  the  physician,  but  to  every  one  whether  within  or  with- 
out the  profession.  To  its  investigation  my  attention  has  been  directed 
for  many  years  past,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
attainment  of  correct  conclusions.  The  results  of  my  observations  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  the  medical  profession,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  lead 
to  the  adoptiou  of  such  precautions  in  reference  to  everything  connected 
with  vaccination  as  shall  render  it  in  all  instances  a  sure  and  permanent 
protection  against  the  contagion  of  smallpox. 

The  general  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led,  in  respect  to  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  the  failure  of  vaccination  as  a  reliable  preventive  of  variolous 
infection,  are  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  at  least,  the  want  of  suc- 
cess is  traceable  either  to  the  employment  of  spurious  or  effete  matter,  or 
to  the  communication  to  those  operated  on  of  only  a  partial  vaccine  infec- 
tion, or  one  of  only  temporary  duration. 

There  are  many  causes  by  which  vaccine  matter  may  be  rendered  inactive 
or  effete.  Even  after  a  genuine  and  perfect  vaccine  vesicle  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  the  most  unexceptionable  virus,  its  regular 
course  may  be  interfered  with  by  some  accidental  irritation,  and  simple  in- 
flammation set  up,  causing  the  vaccine  lymph  to  become  mixed,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  with  ordinary  pus-globules.  Should  the  scab,  formed  in  such 
a  case,  be  made  use  of  for  vaccinating,  a  sore  arm  will  in  general  occur,  but 
either  no  vaccine  infection  of  the  organism  will  be  produced  or  only  to  a 
more  or  less  limited  extent ;  insufficient  always  to  insure  complete  and 
permanent  protection  from  the  variolous  poison.  By  the  experienced  and 
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observant  vaccinator,  matter  tlius  deteriorated  would,  of  course,  be  readily 
detected,  or  should  it  have  been  accidentally  made  use  of,  he  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  local  phenomena  induced  by  it  from 
those  of  genuine  vaccination.  But,  unfortunately,  vaccination  is  often  in- 
trusted to  careless  and  inexperienced  operators,  or  to  persons  altogether 
nnfaniiliar  with  the  true  characteristics  and  regular  course  of  the  phenomena 
which  result  when  vaccination  is  performed  with  genuine  and  efficient 
matter.  By  such,  a  sore  arm  produced  by  the  insertion  of  spurious  or  par- 
tially effete  matter,  has  been,  I  know  from  personal  observation,  not  un- 
frequently,  mistaken  for  those  of  perfect  vaccination,  and  thus  many  an 
unfortunate  individual,  rejjuted  to  be  protected  from  the  smallpox,  is  sent 
forth  to  encounter  its  contagion  with  the  liability  to  an  attack  of  smallpox 
or  of  the  so-called  varioloid  disease. 

A  fruitful  source  of  imperfect  vaccination  is  the  use  of  vaccine  matter 
which  has  become  partially  effete  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  passed 
through  the  persons  of  a  long  succession  of  human  subjects.     Yirus  that 
has  thus  been  made  use  of  for  vaccination,  year  after  year,  is  always  liable 
to  become,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  diminished  in  efficiency.   This,  I  know, 
has  been  denied.     The  efficiency  and  characteristic  properties  of  vaccine 
virus,  however  long  it  may  have  been  in  use,  suffer,  it  is  maintained,  no  de- 
terioration.    The  virus  in  use  at  the  present  day,  it  is  argued,  is  derived 
from  that  with  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
first  vaccinations  were  performed  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  phenomena 
resulting  from  its  insertion  in  the  human  subject  do  not  differ  in  any  ap- 
preciable degree  from  those  described  and  pictured  by  Jenner  and  the  early 
vaccinators.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  such  state- 
ments.    The  assertion  that  no  renewal  of  vaccine  virus  from  the  cow  has 
taken  place  since  the  first  introduction  of  vaccination  in  the  United  States 
is  not  accurate.     As  early  as  the  year  1815  many  of  our  physicians  ob- 
tained new  matter  from  its  original  source,  to  replace  that  which  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using.     And  this  movement,  to  which  they  had  been 
prompted  by  the  example  of  certain  of  the  i)liysicians  of  Europe,  was  con- 
fessedly resorted  to  in  conscqnence  of  the  frequent  disappointments  which 
had  been  experienced  in  effecting  a  satisfactory  vaccination  with  the  nmtter 
already  in  use.     Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I  have  myself  had  the 
pleasure  of  supplying  many  physicians,  located  in  different  i)arts  of  l^enn- 
sylvania,  witli  recent  mutter;  tiie  greater  activity  of  which,  and  the  more 
prompt  and  certain  manner  in  which  its  effects  upon  the  systems  of  those 
vaccinated  with  it  were  disi)layed,  was  noticed  by  all  who'  made  trial  of  it. 
I  believe  that  sufficient  i)ruof  of  tiie  loss,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  pro- 
phylactic efficiency  of  vaciine  virus,  in   its  passage  through  many  human 
constitutions,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  not  luitil  alter  a  number  of  years  sub- 
Bequently  to  the  general  adoption  of  vaccination  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
aiul  the  entire  disuse  of  variolous  inoculation,  that  smallpox,  especially 
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in  a  more  or  less  mitigated  or  modified  form,  again  made  its  appearance, 
and  prevailed  in  many  places  epidemically. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  we  learn  from  the  registers  kept  at  the  City  Dis- 
pensary, during  the  sixteen  years  preceding  1802,  a  period  when  variolous 
inoculation  was  the  only  known  protection  against  casual  smallpox,  ^/)!?/- 
one  deaths  from  this  disease  took  place,  in  a  mortality  from  all  causes  of 
seven  hundred  and  one;  being  a  proportion  of  seventy-three  deaths  to 
the  thousand ;  which  corresponds  with  the  most  favourable  European  esti- 
mates. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  year  180T  an  official  registration  of  the 
deaths  occurring  in  Philadelphia  was  required  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  From  this  registration,  for  the. years  1807  to  1810,  both  inclu- 
sive, variolous  inoculation  being  still  performed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
we  find  that  the  entire  mortality  of  the  city  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty -four,  of  which  number  there  were /bur  hundred  and  txcenty-nine 
from  smallpox,  being  a  proportion  o^  forty  to  the  thousand. 

In  1811  variolous  inoculation  was  prohibited  by  law.  From  this  period 
until  the  close  of  1815,  a  period  of  four  years,  not  a  single  death  from 
smallpox  is  recorded.  In  1816  the  disease  was  introduced  into  the  city  by 
emigrants  from  Europe,  and  ninety-seven  deaths  are  reported  to  have 
resulted  from  it.  Some  who  were  believed  to  have  been  protected  by 
vaccination  were  also  attacked  by  smallpox  in  a  modified  form.  None  of 
these,  however,  appears  to  have  died. 

In  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  Philadelphia  was  entirely  exempt  from  small- 
pox. In  1823-24  the  disease  again  made  its  appearance,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  mortality  amounting  to  484.  A  large  number  of  those  who  were 
reported  to  have  been  successfully  vaccinated  were  attacked  with  a  vario- 
loid aifection,  approaching  in  its  phenomena  and  inten.sity  more  or  less 
nearly,  in  diSerent  cases,  to  genuine  variola.  Very  few,  proportionally,  of 
these  varioloid  cases  proved  fatal. 

From  the  last-mentioned  date  to  the  present  time,  with  few  and  com- 
paratively short  intervals,  smallpox  has  annually  made  its  appearance  in 
our  midst,  in  some  of  its  visitations  exhibiting  considerable  malignancy, 
and  si)reading  over  a  large  portion  of  the  city. 

Pretty  much  the  same  history  may  be  given  of  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox, during  the  present  century,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  especially  from 
the  period  when  vaccination  entirely  superseded  the  practice  of  variolous 
inoculation.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  vaccine  virus,  which  Jenner  and 
his  immediate  followers  derived  directly  from  the  cow,  conferred  for  many 
years  a  prophylactic  influence  upon  the  human  system,  which  in  all  cases 
was  complete  and  permanent.  After,  however,  the  virus  had  been  trans- 
mitted through  a  long  series  of  human  organisms,  it  lost  more  or  less  of 
its  protective  power,  and  they  who  had  been  subjected  to  its  influence 
began  again  to  exhibit  a  liability  to  the  variolous  contagion ;  this  liability 
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increasing  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  from  the  cow  of  the  matter 
employed  in  vaccination.  This  fact  is  most  strikingly  evinced  by  the  very 
extensive  series  of  revaccinations  that  have  been  practised  yearly,  from 
1832  to  the  present  time,  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Prussian  army. 

That  the  vaccine  virus  does  in  time  lose  some  portion  at  least  of  its 
activity,  and  of  the  promptness  and  intensity  of  its  action  upon  the  human 
organism,  is  very  fully  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  matter  taken 
direct  from  the  cow  is  made  use  of  for  vaccination,  a  much  more  decided 
and  intense  action  is  produced  than  that  which  results  from  the  use  of 
matter  that  has  already  passed  through  several  human  systems;  the  extent 
and  intensity  of  the  action  ])roduced  invariably  diminishing,  withiu  given 
limits,  iu  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  the  matter  has  been  employed 
in  vaccination.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  insertion  into  a  child's  arm  of 
vaccine  matter  taken  direct  from  the  cow  to  be  followed,  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  after  the  operation,  by  more  or  less  fever,  by  painful  red  streaks 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  by  great  soreness, 
swelling,  hardness,  and  redness  of  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  by  the  occurrence  of  several  true  vaccine  vesicles,  most 
usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  vaccination,  but  sometimes  on  remote 
parts  of  the  body  also. 

There  may  be  other  causes  of  deterioration,  besides  those  referred  to,  to 
which  the  vaccine  virus  is  liable,  that  have  not  yet  been  detected.  Among 
these  will  be  found  to  be,  I  suspect,  certain  diseases  of  the  skin  existing  in 
the  individual  from  whom  the  matter  is  taken,  at  the  period  of  vaccination, 
or  during  the  formation,  or  in  the  progress  to  desiccation  of  the  resulting 
vesicle. 

The  second  cause  I  have  assigned  in  explanation  of  the  failure  of  vac- 
cination as  a  preventive  of  smallpox  is  a  deficiency  in  the  extent  of  the 
vaccine  infection  imparted  to  the  system. 

The  necessity  of  a  certain  intensity  in  the  impression  made  upon  the 
living  organism  by  the  insertion  of  vaccine  virus,  in  order  to  secure  to  it 
perfect  and  permanent  protection  from  variolous  contagion,  is  established 
by  too  large  an  amount  of  indisputable  facts  to  permit  of  its  being  any 
longer  called  in  question. 

The  attempt  at  adequate  vaccine  infection  may  be  defeated  by  the  em- 
ployment of  elTete  virus,  or  of  virus  of  which  the  si)eci(ic  qualities  have 
become  impaired,  or  worn  out,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression, 
by  a  long  series  of  transmissions  through  different  human  subjects. 

liut  there  are  other  sources  of  incomplete  vaccination  which  have  here- 
tofore been  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.  The  cliief  of  these  is  an  inapti- 
tude in  certain  constitutions  to  the  reception  of  the  vaccine  infection.  The 
existence  of  this  inaptitude,  which  may  be  either  partial  in  extent  and  tem- 
porary in  duration,  or  comi)lete  and  permanent,  will  prevent  the  insertion 
of  even  the  most  active  vaccine  virus  from  conferring  upon  the  human  organ- 
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ism  other  than  a  very  imperfect  and  more  or  less  evanescent  protection  against 
the  variolous  poison.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  children  cannot 
be  made  to  undergo  the  vaccine  infection  until  after  the  repeated  insertion 
into  their  arms  of  matter  of  which  the  efficiency  had  been  fully  tested  upon 
other  subjects.  I  have  known,  in  several  instances,  that  children,  in 
whom  every  attempt  made  to  vaccinate  them  has  failed,  were  very  fully 
exposed,  in  after  life,  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  without  contracting 
the  disease.  One  child,  in  whom  vaccination  was  attempted,  by  myself 
and  others,  eight  times,  at  different  intervals,  without  success,  was  finally 
inoculated,  by  a  physician  in  a  neighbouring  State,  with  variolous  matter, 
but  without  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  symptom  of  smallpox  locally 
or  constitutionally.  In  such  cases  the  inaptitude  to  vaccine  infection  is 
complete  and  apparently  permanent.  Most  generally,  however,  the  inapti- 
tude is  only  partial  and  temporary,  enabling  the  individual  to  resist,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  contagion 
of  smallpox  ;  but  when  exposed  to  it  in  the  more  concentrated  and  virulent 
forms  under  which  it  presents  itself  in  certain  localities  and  during  some 
of  its  epidemic  visitations,  the  resistance  is  not  sufficient  to  repel  entirely 
its  influence,  and  then  there  occurs  either  an  attack  of  modified  smallpox, 
or  even  perhaps  of  the  disease  in  its  unmodified  form.  In  other  cases  the 
prophylaxis  will  continue  perfect  for  a  time,  but  will  be  finally  overcome 
by  repeated  exposures  to  the  variolous  contagion. 

Many  experienced  vaccinators  in  Europe  deny  that  by  vaccinating  at  a 
single  spot,  so  as  to  produce  only  a  single  vaccine  vesicle,  the  system  can 
be  placed  under  the  vaccine  innuence  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  secure  it 
fully  and  permanently  from  the  contagion  of  smallpox.  They  recommend 
that,  in  every  instance,  the  vaccine  virus  be  introduced  at  two,  three,  or 
more  points,  in  order  to  produce  as  many  well-developed  vesicles.  In  the 
official  instructions  to  vaccinators,  issued  by  the  Central  Vaccine  Board  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  especially  enjoined  upon  the  operator  to  secure  in  every 
vaccination  from  four  to  five  good-sized  vesicles.  By  most  of  the  German 
vaccinators  it  is  considered,  I  believe,  that  at  least  three  separate  inser- 
tions of  virus  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  to  the  vaccinated  the  fullest 
amount  of  protection  from  smallpox. 

Mr.  Simon,  in  the  report  of  the  English  General  Board  of  Health,  fur- 
nishes a  series  of  statistics  which  would  seem  to  prove  most  unquestionably 
that  a  very  strict  connection  exists  between  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
vaccine  cicatrices  observed  upon  the  person  of  an  individual,  and  the  pro- 
tection that  has  been  imparted  to  him  against  at  least  any  severe  or  fatal 
attack  of  smallpox. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Simon  during 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  nearly  six  thousand  cases  of  smallpox 
occurring  in  those  who  had  been  vaccinated. 

In  every  hundred  cases  of  smallpox  contracted  after  reputed  vaccination, 
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in  patients  upon  whose  persons  no  vaccine  cicatrix  could  be  detected, 
twenty-two,  or  about  one-lifth,  proved  fatal. 

In  every  hundred  cases,  occurring  in  those  who  presented  one  v-ell-marked 
vaccine  vesicle,  only  four,  or  one  twenty-fifth,  died  ;  when,  however,  the 
single  cicatrix  was  only  slightly  marked,  the  percentage  of  deaths  amounted 
to  twelve. 

In  every  hundred  cases,  occurring  in  patients  who  had  (ivo  well-defined 
vaccine  cicatrices,  the  number  of  deaths  scarcely  amounted  to  three;  but 
when  the  two  cicatrices  were  only  slightly  developed,  the  percentage  of 
deaths  reached  as  high  as  seven. 

In  every  hundred  cases,  occurring  in  patients  who  had  three  well-defined 
vaccine  cicatinces,  the  average  mortality  fell  below  two  ;  w^hile  in  those 
who  had  four  or  more  good  cicatrices,  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  small- 
pox did  not  amount  to  one. 

In  a  series  of  five  hundred  revaccinations  carefully  performed  under  my 
own  immediate  observation,  there  were  eighty-one  of  the  patients  who, 
though  reputed  to  have  been  vaccinated,  presented  upon  their  bodies  no 
trace  of  a  vaccine  cicatrix.  Seventy-six  presented  small  and  very  imperfect 
cicatrices,  and  and  seventy -nine  those  of  a  tolerably  perfect  character;  while, 
in  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  sixty-four,  the  cicatrices  were  well  de- 
fined, presenting  all  the  characteristics  of  those  which  result  from  genuine 
and  successful  vaccination.  In  only  ten  of  the  patients  did  there  exist  more 
than  one  cicatrix.  In  seven  of  these  there  were  two,  and  in  three,  three 
cicatrices  on  each  individual.  In  all  of  the  ten  cases  the  cicatrices  were 
well  defined. 

Of  the  eighty-one  cases  in  which  no  cicatrix  was  present,  the  vaccina- 
tion performed  by  me  succeeded  perfectly  in  all.  It  could  not  be  distin- 
guished in  any  respect  from  that  performed  in  the  unprotected.  The  same 
thing  occurred  in  thirty-four  of  the  cases  where  the  cicatrices  were  very 
ol)scure  and  defective,  while  in  the  remaining  forty-two  cases,  and  in  all  of 
the  seventy-nine  of  those  with  less  defective  cicatrices,  the  insertion  of  mat- 
ter was  followed,  about  the  fourth  day,  by  a  vesicle  more  or  less  imperfect 
in  appearance,  with,  for  the  most  part,  a  faint,  small,  irregular  areola. 
The  crust,  which  formed  by  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  though  sometimes 
rather  earlier,  but  seldom  much  later,  was  of  a  dirty  yellow  or  light  amber 
colour,  thin  and  corrugated.  In  the  remaining  cases,  the  attempt  at  vac- 
cination was  followed- in  a  day  or  two,  by  some  inflanimation,  a  slight,  cir- 
cumscribed, papular  elevation,  at  the  apex  of  which  there  soon  appeared  a 
small  collection  of  whitish  pus,  which  drying,  by  the  end,  at  the  furthest, 
of  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  gave  rise  to  a  small,  very  thin,  yellow  scab. 
In  some  cases  all  the  local  phenomena  produced  by  the  attempt  at  vaccina- 
tion were  over  by  the  sixth  day.  No  i)ermanent  cicatrix  remained.  The 
vaccine  matter  used  by  me  in  the  foregoing  cases  was  only  five  removes 
from  the  cow. 
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The  whole  of  the  patients  revaccinated  as  above  were  under  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  youngest  was  over  ten  years,  and  the  oldest  eighteen 
years,  five  months.  The  shortest  time  which  was  reported  to  have  elapsed 
from  the  period  of  the  primary  vaccination  was  over  nine  years,  and  the 
longest  eighteen  years.  No  relation  was  observed  to  exist  between  the 
appearance  of  the  cicatrices  on  the  arm,  nor  the  more  or  less  perfect  success 
of  the  secondary  vaccination,  and  the  age  of  the  patient  or  the  period  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  vaccination  was  said  to  have  been  performed. 

In  view  of  the  many  causes  by  which  the  attempt  at  vaccination,  in  the 
first  instance,  may  be  rendered  unsuccessful,  or  only  in  part  successful,  and 
of  the  very  great  difficulty  of  avoiding  most  of  these  causes  of  failure,  even 
by  the  utmost  caution  and  foresight,  the  propriety,  if  not  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  resort  to  revaccination  demands  the  earnest  consideration  of 
every  practitioner.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  reliable  test  of  the  entire  success 
of  the  first  operation  ;  the  only  means  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  patient 
from  an  attack  of  small|)ox. 

It  is  believed  that  in  every  doubtful  case  an  early  resort  to  a  second  or 
even  third  insertion  of  vaccine  matter,  of  the  purity  and  activity  of  which 
we  are  well  assured,  should  be  insisted  upon,  in  order  to  complete  the  in- 
fection of  the  system,  if  it  had  not  been  accomplislied  by  the  first  o[)eration. 
Nor  should  we  stop  here.  The  examination  of  a  very  extended  series  of 
well  authenticated  statistics  has  convinced  me  that,  in  many  cases,  the  pro- 
tection attempted  to  be  conferred  upon  the  human  organism  by  the  primary 
vaccination  is  at  best  but  temporary — and  can  be  rendered  permanent  only 
by  a  second,  or,  in  some  few  instances,  by  repeated  revaccinations.  Hence 
it  would  seem  to  be  demanded  in  all  cases,  without  exception,  as  a  proper 
precautionary  measure,  that  vaccination  be  repeated  after  a  proper  interval, 
to  insure  the  complete  infection  of  the  system — to  endue  it  with  the  due 
amount  of  protection  against  the  variolous  poison. 

Were  such  a  course  to  be  invariably  and  systematically  pursued,  and,  in 
addition,  were  general  revaccination  to  be  resorted  to,  and  carried  thoroughly 
out,  in  every  instance  when  smallpox  makes  its  appearance  in  a  city,  village, 
town,  or  neiglibourhood,  not  only  would  the  spread  of  the  disease  be  pre- 
vented, but  the  possibility  of  its  future  occurrence  be  very  effectually  guarded 
against.  Unless  such  precautionary  measures  against  the  occurrence  of 
smallpox  are  adopted  and  promptly  and  faithfully  executed  in  every  com- 
munity, it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  the  utter  exclusion,  now  and  hencefor- 
ward, of  this  loathsome  and  destructive  disease. 
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Art.  Y. — Experimental  Investigations  to  Determine  whether  the  Garden 
Slug  can  Live  in  the  Unman  Stomach.  By  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopical  Anatomy  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York. 

Accounts  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  ])ublic  prints,  and  occasionally 
even  find  their  way  into  the  medical  journals,  of  cases  in  which  various 
cold-blooded  animals,  especially  slugs  and  lizards,  are  said  to  have  remained 
for  a  considerable  time  alive  in  the  human  stomach  or  alimentary  canal; 
producing,  by  their  presence,  more  or  less  unpleasant  symptoms,  which 
disappear  on  the  final  discharge  of  the  unnatural  visitor.  For  the  most 
part,  these  stories  are  evidently  destitute  of  any  real  authenticity;  but  occa- 
sionally the  accounts  are  given  with  such  circumstantiality  of  detail,  and 
on  such  respectable  personal  authority,  as  fairly  to  subject  the  medical  man, 
who  refuses  his  belief,  to  the  charge  of  careless  or  presumptuous  incredulity. 
Two  such  cases  have  recently  come  under  my  observation. 

In  the  first  of  these  instances  a  gentleman  brought  to  me,  in  a  bottle  of 
spirit,  a  mass  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  thick,  fat  leech,  about 
two  inches  in  length — evidently  some  organized  structure  of  an  animal 
nature,  which,  he  said,  had  been  discharged,  in  a  living  state,  from  the 
intestines  of  a  patient  suffering  from  a  temporary  affection  of  the  bowels. 
On  closer  examination  of  the  mass,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  species  of  Limax, 
or  "slug,"  apparently  Limax  flavus,  which  is  tolerably  common  in  the 
gardens  about  New  York.  According  to  my  informant,  the  patient  had 
taken  an  injection  per  anum,  for  the  intestinal  difficulty  under  which  he 
was  labouring,  and  immediately  afterward  something  attracted  his  attention 
by  moving  about  under  his  clothes.  On  making  search  he  found  the  animal 
in  question,  apparently  just  discharged  from  the  anus.  The  man  was  en- 
tirely positive  in  his  belief  that  the  animal  had  really  been  evacuated  from 
the  rectum,  and  attributed  its  presence  in  the  intestine  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  lake  water,  and  supposed  that 
either  the  animal. itself,  or  the  e<^g  from  which  it  was  produced,  had  thus 
been  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  gentleman  who  brought  me  the  specimen  was  very  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  it  had  not  been  actually  discharged  from  the  intestine,  as  the  patient 
supposed.  I  was,  however,  disposed  to  give  a  diflerent  explanation  of  the 
affair.  The  slug  could  not,  in  any  case,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
stomach  with  "lake-water,"  according  to  the  patient's  theory,  since  these 
animals  are  not  aquatic  but  terrestrial  in  their  habits.  They  are  cold- 
blooded, air-breathing  mollusks,  living  and  feeding  u4)on  green  vegetables, 
principally  cabbages  and  lettuce,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  they  are  some- 
times to  be  found  when  gathered.     Now,  the  i)ationt,  in  this  case,  was 
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porter  in  a  hotel,  and  was  often  engaged  in  bringing  vegetables,  such  as 
cabbage,  lettuce,  parsley  and  the  like,  from  the  market  to  the  hotel.  It 
seemed  most  likely  that  the  slug  had  been  brought  into  the  house  by  the 
patient  with  some  of  these  vegetables,  and  had  then  been  accidentally  intro- 
duced into  his  clothing  a  short  time  before  its  discovery. 

The  second  case  was  still  more  striking.  A  rather  large  and  very  perfect 
specimen  of  the  slug,  preserved  in  spirit,  was  brought  to  me  by  a  gentle- 
man engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  who  stated  that  it  was  one  of  two 
which  were  said  to  have  been  passed,  alive,  a  few  days  previously,  from  the 
intestine  of  a  child.  I  subsequently  went  to  see  the  mother  of  the  child, 
and  obtained  her  own  account  of  the  case.  She  was  a  woman  of  about 
forty-five  years,  the  mother  of  several  children,  and  very  intelligent  and 
clear  headed  in  her  manner  and  language.  The  child,  from  whom  the 
slugs  were  said  to  have  been  passed,  was  a  healthy  boy,  nearly  two  years 
of  age.  He  had  passed  a  part  of  the  summer,  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
in  the  country,  but  had  been  again  living  in  the  city  for  two  months  before 
the  occurrence  in  question.  He  had  been  ailing  for  about  three  weeks,  and 
for  a  fortnight  had  suffered  from  considerable  debility,  want  of  appetite, 
and  moderate  diarrhoea.  It  was  during  this  diarrhoea  that  the  slugs  were 
passed.  On  that  day  the  mother,  on  removing  the  cloths  from  the  child, 
after  a  fecal  evacuation,  found  among  them  one  of  the  animals,  alive  and 
moving.  She  immediately  took  it  to  a  neighbouring  apothecary,  and  on 
returning,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  minutes,  found  that  the  child  had  had 
a  second  evacuation,  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  that  there  was  another 
slug  on,  or  quite  near,  the  feces,  also  alive  and  moving,  and  similar  in 
every  respect  to  the  first.  She  described  perfectly  the  four  "  horns"  of  the 
animal,  protruding  from  the  head,  and  stated  that  the  second  slug  crawled 
a  considerable  distance  over  the  uncarpeted  floor  of  the  room,  before  she 
picked  it  up.  The  child  recovered  from  its  diarrhoea  in  about  a  week  after 
this  time,  and  since  then  had  remained  perfectly  well. 

The  mother's  statements  were  made  in  a  perfectly  distinct  and  connected 
manner,  and  she  evidently  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  both  slugs  had 
been  actually  passed  from  the  child's  intestine.  She  said,  in  reply  to  my 
inquiries,  that  while  in  the  country  her  children  had  access  to  green  food, 
but  that  since  returning  to  the  city  she  had  never  given  them  any  uncooked 
green  vegetables,  excepting  cabbage,  which  she  always  pickled  for  at  least 
a  week  before  using.  She  was  convinced  that  the  child  had  probably 
swallowed  the  animals  inadvertently,  with  green  food,  while  in  the  country, 
and  that  they  had  remained  in  the  alimentary  canal  for  the  subsequent 
two  months,  giving  rise  to  the  diarrhoea,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms, 
which  subsided  after  their  discharge. 

But  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  admitting  this  explanation. 
If  really  taken  into  the  stomach  two  months  before,  the  slugs  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  at  that  time  very  young,  or  even  still  in  the  egg, 
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since  it  is  extreme!}'  unlikeh''  that  animals  of  so  larj^e  a  size  (from  one  to 
two  inches  in  iengtli)  should  be  swallowed  inadvertently,  or  without  being 
fatally  injured  by  mastication.  AVe  must,  therefore,  believe  that  they  not 
only  continued  alive  in  the  intestine  during  this  period,  l)ut  that  they  also 
grew,  perhaps  were  even  hatched  from  the  egg,  and  attained  their  full  ma- 
turity in  this  unnatural  situation. 

Furthermore  the  slug,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  a  cold-blooded 
animal,  and  to  most  of  these  species  the  temperature  of  the  human  body 
(100°  F.)  is  soon  fatal. 

Thirdly,  its  body  is  soft,  and  apparently  easy  of  digestion.  This  is  the 
case  with  all  the  molluscous  animals  used  as  food,  as,  for  example,  the 
oyster,  which  is  often  taken  alive  and  uncooked,  and  in  this  condition  is 
very  easily  digested. 

Fourthly,  the  slug  is  an  air-breathing  animal,  and,  on  this  account  alone, 
not  likely  to  survive,  if  confined  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  stomach  or 
intestine. 

But  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  the 
circumstantial  and  straightforward  account  of  the  above  case  given  by  the 
child's  mother,  without  having  my  incredulity  at  least  somewhat  shaken, 
and  I  accordingly  thought  it  worth  while  to  institute  some  experiments, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  such  a  thing  might  be  possible. 

Accordingly  I  obtained  a  number  of  garden  slugs  (Limax  agrestis)  from 
an  old  lettuce  bed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  administered  them 
to  dogs  in  the  following  manner.  The  slugs  were  fully  alive  and  active 
when  given.  The  dog's  mouth  was  held  open  by  an  assistant,  the  slug 
placed  far  tack  in  the  fauces,  and  then  allowed  to  pass  down  the  oesophagus 
by  the  movements  of  deglutition,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  its  being 
injured  in  any  way,  by  the  movements  of  mastication  or  otlierwise.  Im- 
mediately afterward  the  dog  was  fed  with  a  few  mouthfuls  of  fresh  meat, 
to  secure  the  deglutition  of  the  whole. 

Exjyt.  I.  Two  slugs  were  administered  to  a  dog  as  above,  and  the  animal 
killed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  entire  length  of  the  alimentary 
canal  was  thoroughly  examined,  but  no  trace  of  the  slugs  was  anywhere  to 
be  found. 

Expt.  II.  Four  slugs  were  administered  to  a  dog,  and  the  animal  killed 
at  the  end  of  one  hour.  No  recognizahle  traces  of  the  slugs  were  to  be 
found  in  the  (jesoi)hagus,  stomach,  or  any  part  of  the  small  intestine. 

Expt.  III.  Four  slugs  were  administered  to  a  dog,  and  the  animal  killed 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes.  All  four  slugs  were  f()und  in  the  stonuu-h, 
perfectly  dead,  and  already  somewhat  softened  at  their  anterior  extremity. 

Exj-i.  IV.  Four  slugs  were  jilaced  in  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  (obtained 
by  means  of  a  gastric  fistula)  at  the  temperature  of  100°  F.  At  the  end 
of  nine  and  a  half  minutes  all  four  were  completely  dead  and  motionless. 
They  were  then  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gastric  juice,  at  the  same  tempera- 
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ture,  with  occasional  gentle  agitation.  In  two  hours  they  were  evidently 
softening,  and  beginning  to  be  digested  ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  hours,  their 
bodies  were  thoroughly  disintegrated,  and  reduced  to  an  undistinguishable 
mass  of  softened  fragments. 

These  experiments  show  that,  in  the  stomach  of  the  dog,  the  sing  can  sur- 
vive only  a  very  few  moments,  and  that  it  is  afterward  rapidly  digested  in 
the  gastric  fluids.  Of  course  we  cannot  conclude,  with  al)solute  certainty, 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  for  the  human  subject ;  but  the  known  resemblance 
in  constitution  and  properties  between  the  human  gastric  juice  and  that  of 
the  dog,  and  the  essential  similarity  of  the  digestive  process  in  both,  are 
sufficient  to  produce  all  reasonable  conviction  that  the  result  in  the  two 
cases  would  be  the  same.  I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  concluding 
that  slugs  cannot  remain  alive  in  the  human  stomach,  any  more  than  in  that 
of  the  dog ;  and  that  all  reported  cases  like  the  above,  however  authentic 
and  apparently  trustworthy,  are  simply  instances  of  mistaken  or  imperfect 
observation.  In  all  probability,  the  slugs,  in  the  second  case  related  above, 
as  well  as  in  the  first,  were  brought  into  the  house  with  fresh  vegetables, 
and  then  accidentally  placed  where  they  were  afterward  found,  without  ever 
having  been  taken  into  the  stomach  at  all. 

In  order  to  determine  how  far  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  human 
body  might,  of  itself,  prove  injurious  to  the  slugs,  I  tried  the  following 
experiment : — 

Expt.  V.  A  living  slug  was  immersed  in  pure  water,  kept  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  100°  F.  It  remained  alive  for  something  over  thirty  minutes  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  it  was  dead — past  recovery. 

The  following  was  tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  simple 
privation  of  air  would  have  upon  these  animals  : — 

Expt.  VI.  A  slug  was  immersed  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  Y0°  F., 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  reach  the  air.  At  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  it  had  become  very  torpid.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  it  was  nearly  or 
quite  motionless  ;  but,  on  being  removed  from  the  water,  immediately  began 
to  open  its  breathing  hole  and  extend  the  head  and  neck.  At  the  end  of 
five  hours  there  were  still  signs  of  life,  on  removing  the  slug  from  the  water, 
though  less  distinctly  manifested  than  before. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  was  completely  dead. 

As  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  accounts  of  water-lizards  being  swal- 
lowed and  retained  alive  in  the  stomach  for  a  considerable  period,  the 
following  experiment  was  tried,  as  part  of  the  above  series  : — 

Expt.  YII.  Two  living  water-lizards  (Triton  millepunctatna)  were  ad- 
ministered, in  the  manner  above  described,  to  a  young  dog.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes  the  dog  was  killed.  Both  lizards  were  found  in  the  stomach, 
perfectly  dead,  exceedingly  soft  and  flaccid,  and  evidently  about  to  undergo 
the  digestive  process. 

Although  these  experiments  are  in  opposition  to  the  truth  of  the  stories 
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which  they  were  designed  to  investigate,  yet  I  think  their  actual  results 
hardly  less  remarkable  and  interesting  than  if  they  had  turned  out  differ- 
ently. It  is  a  curious  psychological  phenomenon  to  witness  the  thorough 
confidence,  the  evident  good  faith,  and  the  fulness  of  detail  with  which 
intelligent  persons  will  sometimes  relate  these  stories ;  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  main  point  of  interest  in  their  statements  is  found,  on 
investigation,  to  be  utterly  incredible.  "\^nicn  the  accounts  come  to  us  at 
second  hand,  we  can  always  make  abundant  allowance  for  the  natural 
growth  of  wonders,  in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth.  But  even  when  the 
facts  stated  are  those  which  came  under  the  relator's  own  observation,  the 
discrepancy  between  his  convictions  and  the  truth  may  sometimes  be  equally 
remarkable. 


Art.  VI. — Cerebrospinal CongesHve  Fever  or  Spotted  Fever.  By  Robert 
Burns,  M.  D.,  of  Frankford,  Fhilada.  (Read  before  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  Sept.  14,  1864.) 

A  FORM  of  fever,  popularly  denominated  spotted  fever,  has  been  exceed- 
ingly prevalent  during  the  years  1862,  '63,  and  '64,  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  Pennsylvania,  and  parts  of  New  Jersey,  more  particularly  in  and 
around  Philadelphia;  as,  for  instance,  at  Manayunk  and  Norristown  on 
the  Schuylkill,  Frankford,  Bridesburg,  and  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware  River. 
This  fever  excited  much  alarm  from  its  novelty,  suddenness  of  attack,  and 
fatality ;  its  name  likewise  produced  terror  in  the  public  mind,  associating 
it  with  some  fearful  plague. 

The  writer,  having  had  the  care  of  a  number  of  cases  of  this  disease,  will 
endeavour,  however  imperfectly,  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock  such 
observations  as  he  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  regretting  the  want 
of  minute  notes  of  all  the  cases.  One  decided  and  well-marked  case  was, 
however,  noted,  which  will  serve,  in  the  general,  as  a  type  of  the  others. 
Should  the  arrangement  of  the  description  not  be  as  concise  and  methodical 
as  it  might  be,  he  hopes  it  will  be  excused,  as  the  only  time  unoccupied  to 
devote  to  writing  purposes  is  when  both  body  and  mind  seek  the  refresh- 
ment of  balmy  sleep. 

The  first  point  requiring  consideration  is  the  hygienic  condition  of  the 
dwellings  and  the  locality  in  which  patients  reside,  as  there  may  be  influ- 
ences therein  which,  in  some  degree,  cause  or  control  the  phenomena  of 
disease. 

Case  I.  Mrs.  Sarah  T ,  aged  about  thirty-six  years,  a  strong  healthy 

woman,  the  mother  of  several  e(iually  healthy  children  ;  Irish  by  birth  ; 
resides  in  a  frame  dwelling  built,  witlunit  a  cellar,  uj)on  a  lot  of  ground 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia ;  it  fronts  upon  a  public  thoroughfare  on  the 
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southeast ;  on  the  southwest  is  a  lane,  with  very  imperfect  drainage,  leaving 
at  all  times  in  its  deep  gutters  stagnant  water ;  on  the  southwest  is  a  hog- 
pen and  other  out-buildings  ;  on  the  northeast  is  an  open  commons,  on 
which  side  are  no  windows.  The  front  room  on  the  ground  floor  is  occu- 
pied as  a  grocery  and  vegetable  store;  adjoining  this  is  the  only  other 
apartment  below,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  kitchen  and  general  sitting- 
room,  which  a  large  stove  for  cooking  renders  very  hot,  even  in  midwinter. 
In  this  room  the  patient  was  washing  on  the  17th  of  March,  1864,  and  being 
actively  engaged  throughout  the  day,  in  the  evening  she  felt  unusually  tired, 
with  severe  pains  in  the  lower  extremities  passing  all  over  the  body  ;  during 
the  night  she  became  very  sick  at  the  stomach,  with  vomiting,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  next  day,  the  18th,  accompanied  with  severe  chills.  She 
continued  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  when  medical  aid  was  sought.  On 
arriving,  about  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  she  was  found  in  the  following  condition — 
lying  upon  a  settee,  extremely  cold,  of  a  cadaverous  appearance,  features 
shrunken,  sordes  on  teeth,  totally  unconscious  ;  could  not  be  aroused  or 
made  in  any  way  to  respond  to  agitation  or  words  except  by  distressed 
moaning.  On  examination,  the  pulse  was  barely  perceptible,  and  could 
not  be  numbered ;  the  face,  neck,  and  arms,  were  thickly  covered  with  a 
livid  or  leaden-coloured  eruption  resembling  the  congestive  form  of  rubeola. 
The  case  was  diagnosed  as  one  of  the  so-called  spotted  fever,  which  had 
been  prevailing  for  some  time.  On  examining  the  thorax  by  auscultation, 
the  heart  was  normal  in  its  sounds,  active,  but  oppressed  and  laboured  in 
its  action.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  patient  indicated  sudden  disso- 
lution. What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  strong  woman,  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  sickj  sinking  into  death,  with  no  ability  to  take  any  stimulant  per 
Oram,  and  no  means  at  hand  to  introduce  remedies  per  rectum;  promptitude 
of  action  was  positively  demanded  ;  frictions  and  sinapisms  were  ordered ; 
but  to  rely  upon  these  entirely  was  only  to  procrastinate  and  hazard  life 
by  loss  of  time.  To  liberate  the  circulation,  from  what  I  conceived  to  be  a 
congested  condition,  by  venesection  was  the  only  plan  that  could  be  devised 
under  the  circumstances ;  and,  hazardous  as  the  remedy  might  seem,  I  re- 
solved to  open  a  vein  in  the  arm,  carefully  observing  its  effects.  This  was 
immediately  done;  the  blood  flowed  slowly,  thick  and  of  a  dark  colour,  for 
some  time,  merely  per  guttatim  ;  it  was  allowed  to  flow  on,  assiduously 
using  upward  friction  along  the  course  of  the  vein ;  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  the  flow  became  freer  and  almost  a  projecting  stream  from  the 
orifice ;  about  sixteen  ounces  being  obtained,  this  was  deemed  satisfactory, 
and  the  result  was  anxiously  watched.  In  half  an  hour  the  pulse  became 
distinct,  but  very  feeble  ;  in  half  an  hour  more  it  could  be  counted,  when  it 
numbered  100  per  minute.  Thus  far  being  encouraged,  sinapisms  were 
ordered  to  be  extensively  applied  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  warmth  to 
the  feet,  and  friction  with  turpentine  and  brandy  to  the  extremities  ;  strong 
brandy  punch  was  likewise  ordered  to  be  given  freely  whenever  she  was 
able  to  swallow  it.  Leaving  these  directions  to  be  strictly  carried  out,  she 
was  again  visited  at  half  past  10  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  her  colour  was 
found  better,  countenance  more  natural,  hands  naturally  folded  together, 
heat  improved,  breathing  easy,  pulse  more  free,  still  unable  to  speak  or 
swallow.  The  following  mixture  was  prescribed  and  ordered  to  be  given 
through  the  night,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  it,  viz.:  R. 
Liquor. 'ammoniae  acetatis,  misturae  camphorae,  aa  ^ij,  spt.  eth.  nit.  3ss.  M. 
Sig. — A  tablespoonfnl  hourly  in  sweetened  water. 

On  the  next  day  (the  19th)  about  noon,  being  prevented  from  visiting 
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her  earlier,  she  was  in  bed.  On  enteriiifj  the  room,  she  called  me  by 
name,  was  alilo  to  converse  distinctly  and  understandingly  about  the  attack, 
and  her  sensations  g'enerally,  Ijut  knew  nothing  of  my  presence  or  of  bleed- 
ing her  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  pulse  was  now  liberated,  quite  distinct,  and  numbered  88.  She  had 
taken  her  medicine  and  some  gruel ;  the  erui)tion  had  faded,  but  still  the 
skin  was  mottled  and  of  a  brighter  colour;  her  head  was  painful  and  con- 
fused. 9  o'clock  P.  M.  reaction  strong,  colour  of  skin  quite  red,  heat 
feverish,  veins  full  and  prominent,  ])ulse  100  ;  able  to  converse  freely. 

On  the  20th  (3d  day),  7  o'clock  A.  M.  ;  found  her  pallid,  distressed, 
anxious,  restless,  pulse  weaker,  universal  soreness  particularly  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  limbs.  Ordered  six  Spanish  leeches  to  the  temples,  the  medicine, 
brandy,  and  frictions  to  be  continued.  5  o'clock  P.  M.  Head  much  relieved  ; 
said  the  leeches  had  done  her  a  great  deal  of  good ;  skin  warmer,  pulse 
better,  but  complained  of  universal  soreness. 

March  2U/  (4th  day),  noon.  Skin  warm,  pulse  88,  free;  the  tongue 
heavily  coated,  sordes  on  teeth,  lips  thickly  covered  with  fever  blisters  simi- 
lar to  what  is  observed  in  intermittent  fever  ;  the  face  covered  with  large 
blotches  which  were  idso  on  other  parts;  face  yellowish,  eyes  inebriated 
and  red;  breath  a  sickening  bilious  odour;  no  fever,  drowsy,  bowels  consti- 
pated. Ordered  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  continued  the  spt.  of  mindererus 
mixture  with  pulv.  ipecac  gr.  ijss,  calomel  ij  grs.  every  three  hours ;  con- 
tinue the  frictions  over  the  extremities.  The  eruption  continues  distinct 
over  the  face,  arms,  and  legs. 

11  o'clock  P.  M.  Sleeping  quietly;  skin  comfortable:  the  oil  has  not 
operated  ;  repeat  si;  pulse  88,  free  and  active.  Being  in  a  quiet  state,  did 
not  disturb  her. 

22t/  (5th  day),  10  o'clock  P.  M.  Has  been  comfortable,  however  much 
pain  with  some  swelling  of  the  wrists  and  ankles;  the  medicine  has  ope- 
rated, stools  black  resembling  charcoal,  tongue  heavily  coated,  sordes  on 
teeth  ;  the  eruption  around  the  mouth  drying  ;  intellect  good,  disposed  to 
drowsiness,  pulse  120;  this  unusual  and  rapid  increase  of  pulse  doubtless 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  youngest  child,  which  agitated  her 
exceedingly.  Ordered  the  following  pills  :  R  Mass.  hydrargyri,  ext.  colo- 
cynth.  cump.,  aa  gr.  xxiv,  ext.  aloes  gr.  xii,  saponis  gr.  vi.  M.  ft.  pilul. 
No.  xii.     Signa. — One  to  be  taken  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

23</  (6th  day),  noon.  Has  had  a  good  nigiit;  no  pain  other  than  as  yes- 
terday ;  still  drowsy,  Init  wakes  uj)  without  confusion  or  wandering  ;  there 
is  some  deafness,  has  taken  gruel  with  more  appetite. 

25///  (8th  day).  Doing  favonral)ly,  intelligence  good;  she  com]ilaius  very 
mucli  of  jiains  in  her  limbs  and  cannot  bear  the  least  movement ;  i)u]se  120, 
tongue  cleaning,  skin  feverish,  l)Owels  frecjueutly  moved  by  the  i>ills,  of  a 
dark-greenish  highly  bilious  colour.  Ordered  the  following:  R  Pulv.  ipe- 
cac, comp.  5i,  calomel  gr.  vi,  sacchari  5ss.  M.  ft.  pulv.  No.  xii.  Signa. — 
One  to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  Frictions  with  hot  salt  and  water  over 
the  extremities  three  times  a  (hiy. 

2(5//(  (Dth  day).  Much  better  ;  bowels  liave  been  moved  three  times,  stools 
of  a  yellowish-green  colour;  tongue  cleaning,  sores  around  the  mouth  dry- 
ing away  ;  ]»aiiis  much  l)etter ;  countenance  more  animated  ;  eyes  clearer, 
converses  freely  and  accurately;  pulse  lOO;  takes  food  with  but  indifferent 
appetite.  Continue  the  pill^  with  chamomile  tea  three  times  a  day  as  a 
gentle  tonic. 

28//(  (11  ih  day).     Not  so   well,   pulse  very  rapid,   IGO,  bowels  open; 
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ordered  sulph.  quinia  gr.  ii  every  hour,  with  good  wine,  beef  tea,  or  mutton 
broth.     104  o'clock  P.  M.,  much  the  same,  a  little  stron,£:er. 

29//i  (12th  day).  Better,  pulse  100,  bowels  relaxed  ;  continue  same  treat- 
ment with  farinaceous  drinks  of  rice  or  barley  water,  to  which  may  be  added 
lemon-juice. 

30^/i(13th  day)  to  April  3  (Ifith  day).  She  has  continued  to  have 
fever,  and  by  some  exposure  contracted  ])neuraonia  of  the  right  lung,  at- 
tended with  much  troublesome  cough,  for  which  she  was  ordered  to  be 
freely  blistered  ;  the  pains  of  the  limbs  are  somewhat  diminished  ;  pulse  120, 
bowels  free,  tongue  cleaning  and  moister,  appetite  improving. 

Jpril  4  (nth  day)  to  the  10th  (2od  day).  She  has  been  slowly  im- 
proving, tongue  cleaning,  bowels  natural  in  colour  and  free;  her  general 
appearance  is  better,  excessive  perspirations,  cough  better,  appetite  poor  ; 
ordered  sulph.  quinioe  gr.  ii  every  two  hours,  wine  or  brandy  with  beef  tea 
to  be  given  very  frequently. 

llth  and  12(h  (25th  day).  Continues  much  the  same.  8^  P.  M.,  sent 
for  this  evening  and  found  that,  after  indulging  too  much  in  eating,  she  had 
violent  fever  followed  by  excessive  perspiration  ;  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
she  was  better.  Skin  was  moderately  cool  and  moist,  has  taken,  during 
the  day,  sixteen  grains  of  quinia ;  ordered  it  to  be  continued  during  the 
night  until  twenty-four  grains  should  in  all  be  taken,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

13//?  (2Gth  day).  Oil  has  operated  very  freely;  the  quinia  has  been  taken 
as  directed;  there  is  now  no  perspiration  or  fever;  skin  cool,  pulse  calm, 
tongue  clean,  but  rather  red  and  glassy;  limbs  less  swollen,  ap[)etite  still 
poor;  the  cough  continues  very  troublesome,  for  which  the  following  pre- 
scription was  ordered:  R  Syr.  scillse,  syr.  senegse,  spt.  eth.  nit.,  aa  §ss, 
tinct.  benzoin  comp.  3ii,  acetat.  morphige  gr.  ii,  mucil.  gum  acacia  q.  s.  To 
make  a  5vi  mixture,  of  which  a  tal)lespoonful  to  be  given  every  two  hours. 
14//i  to  the  16//i  (29th  day)  inclusive.  Better,  fever  nearly  gone,  but 
on  the  nth  (30th  day),  it  returned,  for  which  the  sulph.  quinia  was  or- 
dered as  before ;  on  the  19th  (31st  day),  found  her  upon  the  whole  better, 
complains  much  of  headache,  for  which  her  head  was  ordered  to  be  shaved 
and  a  blister  to  be  applied  to  the  occiput,  which  was  immediately  done, 
while  cold  applications  were  kept  constantly  over  the  top  of  the  head ;  the 
pulse  is  now  100,  skin  comfortable,  tongue  more  moist,  paler,  and  less 
swollen,  bowels  are  freely  open  ;  has  taken  considerable  food  ;  still  she  in- 
clines to  be  drowsy. 

3Iay  1,  (43d  day).  She  slowly  improves;  is  much  emaciated;  limbs 
flexed,  stiff,  and  extended  with  much  difficulty  and  pain  ;  the  mind  and  body 
both  very  weak  ;  she  is  able  to  sit  up  ;  the  appetite  is  good,  takes  nutriment 
and  wine  freely  ;  bowels  are  regular,  speech  very  imperfect,  pulse  weak,  skin 
cool ;  no  fever,  urine  dark  and  scanty  ;  ordered  the  following  prescription  : 
]i.  Spt.  terebinth.  5ii,  tinct.  cinchon.  comp.  3i,  tinct.  lavand.  comp.  ^ss,  pulv. 
g.  acacia  et  sacchari  aa  sss,  aq.  camphor.  3ivss.  M  ft.  mistura.  Sig.— 
A  tablespoonful  every  two  hours. 

5//1  (4Vth  day).  Improving;  continue  the  mixture.  Her  intelligence  is 
very  vague  and  her  countenance  quite  idiotic  ;  the  pains  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities are  occasionally  severe,  with  a  disposition  to  keep  them  in  a  flexed 
position,  objecting  very  much  to  have  them  extended. 

16/^  (58th  day).  Improving  and  considered  out  of  danger;  appetite 
good,  bowels  regular,  mental  powers  improving.  There  is  much  ema- 
ciation of  body  with  a  putty-coloured  complexion,  stiffness  of  knees  and 
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wrists,  bedsores  troublesome,  which  arose  from  a  want  of  careful  nursing, 
whicli  throuii'hout  the  whole  jieriod  was  very  deficient. 

She  was  ordered  to  take  a  strong  infusion  of  cinchona  bark  and  the  pul- 
verized bark  to  be  used  to  dress  the  bedsores.  Here  notes  of  the  case  were 
discontinued,  there  being  nothing  of  special  moment  to  record  during  her 
couvalesceuce  ;  tonics  and  nutriment  were  all  that  were  requisite  to  aid  the 
vis  medicatrix  naturse. 

Aur/nst  30.  Five  months  and  thirteen  days  from  the  day  of  the  attack 
I  called  on  her  and  found  her  attending  to  her  household  duties  and  store 
in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  health,  altliough  thin  with  feebleness  of  limbs. 
She  remembers  but  little  of  her  long  and  painful  illness ;  her  appetite  is 
good  and  bowels  acting  regularly  ;  the  lungs  are  good,  the  heart  and  cir- 
culation weak  but  normal ;  it  may  here  be  noted  that  the  hair  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  other  cases  of  this  disease  which  I  attended,  was  perfectly 
retained. 

A  number  of  other  cases  might  be  here  described,  but  lest  it  should  be- 
come too  tedious  I  will  merely  epitomize  a  few  of  them. 

Case  II.  Mrs.  Nancy  F ,  in  the  sixth  month  of  gestation  with  her 

fifth  child,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foregoing  case  in  a  brick 
dwelling,  very  damp,  and  having  water  in  the  cellar ;  her  illness  con- 
tinued about  the  same  period  ;  she  was  threatened  with  premature  labour 
at  the  seventh  month  but  went  to  the  full  time.  This  case  was  com- 
plicated in  the  latter  stages  with  the  most  aggravated  diarrhoea  and 
abscess  of  the  right  ovarium  opening  externally.  She  had  eruptions  on 
the  face  and  around  the  mouth,  but  not  petechia ;  severe  pains  in  the 
head,  spine,  and  joints,  with  chills,  fever,  and  excessive  perspirations;  her 
liver,  as  in  Case  No.  1,  was  exceedingly  deranged  ;  she  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  delicate  child,  which  died  in  its  fourth  month  of  diarrhoea ;  the  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  the  mother  was  tedious  but  good  ;  in  this  case  leeches 
were  freely  used  to  combat  local  afFectious  of  the  brain,  ovarium,  and  intes- 
tines. 

Case  III.  Mrs.  F a,  at  an  earlier  period  than  tlie  other  cases,  was 

also  about  the  sixth  month  of  gestation  with  her  first  child  ;  she,  likewise, 
presented  similar  symptoms.  Chills,  fever,  perspirations,  headache,  and 
vomiting,  eruptions,  as  in  No.  2,  severe  pains  in  the  head,  neck,  and  spine, 
with  rigid  still'ness,  also  i)aiiis  in  the  joints  and  uterus,  which  latter  had 
induced  labour  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  child's  head  being  touched,  on 
examination  per  vaginam  ;  she,  however,  went  to  the  full  period,  and  was 
confined  after  convalescence  when  from  home  with  her  friends.  This  child 
was  constantly  sick,  and  died  of  pulmonary  catarrh  in  its  tenth  month  ; 
the  residence  of  this  patient  was,  likewise,  in  a  low  wet  location  ;  previous 
to  her  attack  she  had  exposed  and  exerted  herself,  assisting  to  nurse  seve- 
ral fatal  cases  of  the  disease  al)out  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  rear 
of  her  house.  Recovery  in  this  case  was  good,  after  an  illness  of  about 
si.x.  weeks.  She  was  leeched  several  times  on  the  temples  and  behind  the 
ears,  had  mercurial  cathartics,  stimulants,  ami  (juinia. 

Case  IV.  John  F 1,  brother  to  No.  2,  was  much  with  his  sister; 

had  the  same  symptoms  in  a  less  severe  form  ;  less  eruption  ;  pains  in  heail, 
spine,  and  extremities,  with  much  rigidity  ;  delirium  more  than  the  other 
cases,  but  relieved  by  free  leeching,     lie  recovered  entirely  in  three  weeks. 
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Case  Y.  Mrs.  0 1  had  returned  from  visiting  her  son,  who  was  in 

the  army  of  the  Potomac.  She  remained  with  him  over  a  week,  living  and 
sleeping  in  the  camp.  Shortly  after  her  return  home  she  was  seized  with 
vertigo,  pain  and  tightness  about  the  head,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  severe 
pains  in  the  spine  and  joints.  Being  corpulent  and  in  danger  of  apoplexy 
or  congestion  of  the  brain  threatening  to  life,  she  was  freely  bled.  Imme- 
diately after  this  the  face,  neck,  and  greater  portion  of  the  body  was  covered 
with  a  bright-coloured  eruption  like  rubeola,  which  without  this  means 
might  have  been  petechiiB.  In  a  few  days  the  eruption  disappeared,  and 
nnder  the  influence  of  mercurial  catharsis,  diaphoretics,  and  quinia  she 
soon  and  safely  recovered. 

Case  YI.  Ramsey,  a  young  man  16  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  head- 
ache, pains  in  the  spine  and  extremities,  delirium,  fever;  no  eruption. 
Leeches  were  freely  applied  to  the  head,  sinapisms  to  the  spine,  mercurial 
purgatives,  diaphoretics,  stimulating  embrocations  to  the  limbs,  quinia 
freely  when  fever  was  subdued.  This  case  continued  about  four  weeks. 
Recovery  good. 

Case  YII.  Lizzie  C r,  aged  over  two  years,  was  a  remarkably  severe 

ease  ;  the  brain  and  spine  were  more  affected  than  in  any  one  of  the  others. 
For  two  weeks  both  day  and  night  she  screamed  incessantly,  and  continued 
in  tetanic  spasms,  tossing  the  arms  over  the  head,  drinking  in  a  spasmodic 
manner,  the  act  of  swallowing  invariably  producing  a  convulsive  movement 
with  the  spine  curved  as  in  opisthotonos  ;  the  tongue  was  in  constant  move- 
ment ;  the  bowels  were  exceedingly  torpid,  and  when  evacuations  were  pro- 
cured they  were  of  a  dark  clay  colour,  sometimes  blackish,  then  dark  green, 
of  a  heavy  offensive  odour.  This  child  required  and  had  constant  attention 
both  day  and  night.  Three  times  the  head  was  leeched  freely,  sinapisms 
and  frictions  to  the  spine,  with  chloroform,  tinct.  saponis  et  opii,  to  which 
aqua  aramoniae  was  sometimes  added ;  blisters  behind  the  ears  were  neces- 
sary, and  found  beneficial ;  hot  mustard  baths  and  cold  applications  to  the 
head  ;  the  internal  remedies  were  small  and  frequent  doses  of  calomel  and 
ipecacuanha,  a  solution  of  ext.  of  belladonna,  under  the  influence  of  which 
she  was  kept  as  much  as  possible,  watching  carefully  its  effects.  Wine 
whey  and  brandy  punch,  beef-tea  and  arrowroot,  were  the  principal  nour- 
ishments ;  the  bowels  were  moved  by  castor  oil  and  turpentine  injections 
combined,  to  which  was  added  lac  assafcetida,  occasionally  as  could  be  givea 
a  dose  of  castor  oil.  This  child  began  to  recover  in  about  three  weeks, 
but  convalescence  was  slow;  it  was  long  before  speech  and  the  use  of  both 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities  returned.  She  seemed  to  be  universally 
paralyzed,  and  it  was  feared  her  intellectual  powers  would  be  seriously 
affected.  Under,  however,  the  use  of  quinia  and  comp.  tincture  of  cin- 
chona she  gradually  improved,  and  is  now,  after  a  period  of  six  months,  a 
healthy,  active  child.  She  is  rather  pallid,  and  not  quite  so  animated  as 
before  the  attack.  During  her  recovery  there  were  several  abscesses  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  more  particularly  on  the  head  and  back. 

Case  YIII.  Lizzie  S s  was  somewhat  similar  but  a  much  milder 

case.  The  head,  spine,  and  liver  were  likewise  affected,  with  much  scream- 
ing and  restlessness.  Slie  also  was  leeched  on  the  temples  and  had  dry 
cups  to  the  spine,  which  latter  had  a  charming  effect  in  quieting  the  ex- 
treme restlessness  and  spinal  irritation.  This  child  had  small  vibices  and 
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abscesses  snbseqnently,  and  although  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
had  a  good  recovery. 

Case  IX.  Lightfoot,  a  boy  five  or  six  years  old  ;  and 

Case  X.  A  child,  three  years,  were  both  seized  with  convulsions  before 
they  had  any  proper  medical  treatment.  Livid  petechite  were  ol)served  on 
the  face  of  the  former.  They  were  both  leeched,  but  without  benefit.  Both 
died. 

Case  XI.  G.  F.  W th  was  the  case  of  a  well  known  and  wealthy 

business  man  of  Philadeli)hia,  and  resident  of  Frankford.  He  had  been 
reduced  by  excessive  pain  from  a  diseased  prostate  gland,  and  had  just 
come  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Pancoast  and  myself,  during  which  he  was 
eei/x'd  suddenly  with  violent  headache,  inalnlity  to  move,  general  soreness, 
chills,  fever,  and  excessive  perspirations,  constipation,  by  which  he  sank  in 
two  or  three  days.  From  the  various  symptoms  above  mentioned,  accom- 
panied with  the  same  eruption  around  the  mouth  as  mentioned  above,  the 
case  was  diagnosed  as  one  of  this  peculiar  fever. 

Case  XII.  Was  that  of  the  writer.  During  attendance  on  some  of  the 
before  mentioned  cases  in  April  last,  he  became  quite  unwell  with  headache 
and  severe  pains  along  the  spine  and  every  joint  of  the  body,  which  caused 
constant  restlessness,  weight  and  oppression  about  the  chest,  constipation 
and  a  languid  feeling  pervading  tlie  whole  system  ;  fearing  a  severe  or 
tedious  illness,  I  took  the  following:  R. — Mass  hydrargyri  gr.  x,  ext.  aloes 
gr.  iij,  ext.  hyoscyami  gr.  ij,  saponis  gr.  i.  M.  ft.  pil.  no.  iii,  followed 
by  a  large  dose  of  sub.  cit.  raagiiesice.  These  operated  freely,  after  which 
5ss  of  the  sulph.  quinia  was  taken  in  two  doses.  This  treatment  arrested 
the  disorder,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  unpleasant  symptoms  had  en- 
tirely gone. 

These  are  some  of  the  cases  of  the  disease  called  spotted  fever,  a  term 
which  the  writer  considers  inapplicable  to  it,  as  very  many  of  them  were  not 
marked  with  this  peculiarity,  but  all  of  them  bore  evidence  of  blood-poison 
at  one  period  or  other  during  their  progress,  by  the  presence  of  either  i)ete- 
chia,  vibices,  boils,  abscesses,  blotches,  or  other  exanthematous  development. 
The  foregoing  cases  all  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1864,  with  the  exception 
of  Case  III.,  which  was  in  the  previous  year.  There  are  still  some  traces 
of  the  disease  in  modified  forms,  which  have  been  observable  in  children, 
particularly  during  the  present  summer,  taking  in  some  degree  the  i)lace 
of  the  ordinary  cholera  infantum. 

In  conclusion,  so  far  as  my  limited  observation  extended,  the  following 
may  be  summed  up  as  the  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease :  Severe  head- 
ache, suddenness  of  attack,  pains  and  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  si)iiie,  in 
Bome  a  rigidity  so  great  that  in  raising  the  patient  forward  the  vortel»r;c 
would  not  move,  but  the  jiatient  had  to  l)e  elevated  as  if  one  solid  piece; 
in  general  not  much  delirium;  fever  irregularly  intermitting ;  occasional 
chills  and  excessive  i)erspirations,  but  these  were  not  in  regular  stages  as 
in  purely  intermittent  fever  ;  i)recordial  oppression  ;  sometimes  slight  pneu- 
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monia ;  generally  constipation ;  very  vitiated  alvine  discharges ;  urine 
dark  and  generally  thick ;  vomiting  seldom  ;  intellect  not  so  confused  as 
in  typhoid  fever,  nor  the  deafness  of  that  disease  ;  extremities  inclining  to 
be  cold ;  sleeplessness  and  wakeful  sensibility  to  suffering ;  no  inclination 
for  food,  and  not  much  craving  for  drink ;  tongue  dry  and  coated,  but  not 
swollen,  neither  was  it  observed  to  be  smooth  or  glossy ;  eruptions  some- 
times at  the  commencement,  but  always  more  or  less  before  complete  re- 
covery. Convalescence  slow  ;  much  emaciation  ;  nervous  system  continued 
long  weak  ;  no  permanent  or  unfavourable  sequelae  were  observed. 

The  treatment  pursued  was  the  early  abstraction  of  blood  generally  or 
locally,  according  to  circumstances,  to  relieve  the  brain  and  spine.  Stimu- 
lating frictions  to  the  whole  spinal  column  and  extremities.  Warmth  to 
the  feet,  with  sinapisms  to  diflferent  parts  to  cause  counter-irritation.  Blis- 
ters sometimes,  but  seldom  necessary.  Stimulants.  Diaphoretics  when 
feverish.  The  liver  and  bowels  steadily  acted  on  by  mercurial  purgatives 
at  night,  and  castor  oil  next  morning,  and  as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms  abated,  quinia  freely  administered  to  the  amount  of  eight  or 
ten  grains  per  day  for  the  first  three  or  four  days ;  this,  however,  to  be 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  The  nourishments  chiefly  beef-tea  or 
essence,  barley  gruel,  sago,  and  such  articles  of  a  similar  kind  as  best  suited 
the  desire  or  inclination  of  the  patient. 

Of  necessity  the  treatment  required  to  be  varied  according  to  the  state  of 
the  case,  but  the  foregoing  embraces  the  general  points  of  treatment  pur- 
sued by  me  in  the  management  of  this  disease.  Which  seemed,  so  far  as  my 
observation  enabled  me  to  judge  a  cerebrospinal  congestive  fever. 

Feankford,  September  11,  18(j4. 


Art.  YII. — Cerebro- Spinal  Meningitis  as  it  occurred  in  Licking 
County,  Ohio.     By  J.  R.  Black,  M.D.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

In  common  with  other  sections  of  country,  a  severe,  unusual,  and  fatal 
form  of  disease  has  had  a  limited  prevalence  in  the  county  of  Licking. 
Some  of  the  cases  that  came  under  my  care  seemed  anomalous  and  in- 
structive, and  may  serve  to  indicate  a  clew  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
inflammation  that  has,  apparently,  been  little  influenced  by  treatment,  and 
found  so  destructive  to  life  by  its  action  upon  the  nervous  centres.  There 
seems  to  be  a  relation,  if  not  identity,  between  what  is  known  as  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  and  spotted  fever.  In  fact,  reliable  observers  regard  the 
latter  as  only  a  more  severe  grade  of  the  former,  in  which  there  is  a  more 
intensified  and  destructive  metamorphosis  of  the  blood.     Dr.  Dunbar,  of 
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Cambridge,  Ohio,  where  spotted  fever  prevailed  eighteen  montlis  ago  to 
an  alarming  degree,  informs  me  that  the  invasion  of  the  nervous  centres 
was  invariable,  while  the  disease  in  some  ran  its  career  without  any  petechiae 
being  manifest  upon  the  surface,  while  in  others  they  were  only  observed 
after  death.  From  this  it  would  ai>pear  that  the  nervous  involvement  is 
more  pathognomonic  than  the  blood  extravasation,  and  that  the  latter  may 
be  regarded,  only,  as  ocular  evidence  of  blood  degeneration  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  zymotic  agent  whose  chief,  and  perhaps  primary,  force  is  spent 
upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  That  this  affection  differs  from  ordinary 
traumatic  and  sthenic  inflammation  of  the  nervous  centres,  I  entertain  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  The  early  and  free  perspirations,  the  marked  blood 
derangement,  the  results  of  treatment,  the  rapidity  of  post-mo7iem  decom- 
position, the  generalizations  of  clinical  observation,  all  conspire  in  fixing 
this  idea  upon  the  mind.  It  is  quite  possible  that  other  observers  may  not 
have  seen  as  peculiar  a  series  of  morbid  phenomena  appertaining  to  this 
disease  as  the  writer,  and  therefore  may  not  agree  with  his  conclusions ; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  of  enlarged  and  true  generalizations 
clinical  facts  from  every  source  are  obviously  essential,  provided  only,  that 
they  are  accurately  noted  and  correctly  interpreted.  More  and  more  does 
the  true  physician  feel  this  need.  From  what  has  been  seen,  the  mind  often 
begins  to  feel  at  rest  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  disease 
until  a  new  series  of  phenomena  completely  upset  his  faith,  or  shed  a  flood 
of  light  on  what  was  before  uncertain  and  obscure. 

Before  relating  the  cases  deemed  specially  instructive,  I  may  remark  that 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  prevailed,  to  some  extent,  in  the  regiment  to 
which  I  was  attached  (viz.,  113th  Ohio  Y.  I.),  in  the  year  18G2.  While 
embarking  on  a  steamer  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the  month  of  February,  the 
first  example  occurred.  The  symptoms  were  rapid  and  violent — death  taking 
place  in  about  fifty  hours.  Ordinary  antiphlogistic  treatment,  for  what 
appeared  to  be  a  phlogistic  disease,  did  not  seem  to  exercise  the  slightest 
curative  influence.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  instances  in  all  came  under  my 
care,  not  one  of  whom  were  saved,  although  some  of  them  were  the  athletes 
of  the  regiment.  Among  the  last  treated,.  I  resorted  to  large  doses  of 
aconite  as  a  nervous  sedative ;  but  it,  like  preceding  agents,  seemed  wholly 
inoperative.  The  leading  symptoms  of  these  cases  were  :  a  small,  and  not 
usually  rapid  pulse ;  sordific  tongue,  coma,  and  opisthotonos.  From  other 
surgeons  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  I  learnt  that  like  examples  had 
come  under  their  care,  and  with  like  results. 

Case  I.  Nov.  30,  1863.  Called  to  see  Mr.  Duckworth,  ret.  46,  farmer, 
of  good  constitution  ;  habits  somewhat  intenipenitc.  Had  been  taken  with 
a  severe  chill  on  tl>e  27th,  of  considoral>le  duration,  succeeded  by  a  high 
fever,  and  well-marked  (l(;liriuin.  Remittent  chills  of  a  slighter  grade  had 
followed,  with  fever  and  IVee  perspiration.  Cathartics  had  been  given,  with 
diaphoretic  teas. 
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Expression  calm,  face  flushed,  skin  moist;  had  been  in  a  free  perspira- 
tion all  night ;  tongue  moist  and  nearly  clean  ;  intense  thirst ;  mind  rational ; 
pulse  142.  Complains  of  soreness  throughout  whole  body,  as  if  he  had 
been  beaten,  with  darting  pains  along  the  extremities.  Sees  spectra  ;  and 
wife  says  that  through  the  night  there  is  aberration  of  the  thoughts  every 
now  and  then,  although  otherwise  perfectly  quiet.  As  bowels  had  been 
well  opened,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  case  in  doubt,  he  was  put  upon  an 
expectant  plan — that  of  small  doses  of  ipecac  and  chlorate  potassa. 

Dec.  1.  No  improvement.  Complains  of  being  chilled  on  least  exposure 
of  the  body.  Did  not  sleep,  nor  indeed  had  since  date  of  illness.  Morphia 
added  to  prescription. 

2d.  Still  no  better.  Morphia  procured  some  short  slumbers.  Not  the 
least  desire  for  food,  but  thirst  continues.  The  perspiration  of  past  night 
very  profuse,  wetting  through  nearly  all  of  the  bedding.  There  is  great 
soreness,  amounting  to  tenderness  over  the  limbs ;  and  on  the  inside  of  left 
knee,  a  little  above  the' joint,  a  diffuse  intumescence  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, with  a  faint  blush  of  red  upon  its  surface.  Tliere  is  a  similar,  though 
smaller  intumescence  also  upon  the  forearm,  just  above  the  wrist-joint,  oq 
the  right  side.  The  pain  on  these  spots  is  almost  intolerable,  and  the 
slightest  pressure  or  motion  of  them  cannot  be  borne.  As  bowels  were 
torpid,  a  cathartic  of  Rochelle  salts  was  ordered,  followed  by  morphia, 
quinia,  and  iodide  potash.     Camphorated  oil  to  the  local  disease. 

3d.  Perspiration  continues  nearly  all  the  time.  Pulse  lower  and  more 
feeble;  had  some  rest  during  night;  appears  quieter,  and  less  disposed  to 
talk ;  skin  moist  and  slightly  cool ;  eats  nothing.  The  swelling  on  each 
limb  is  gaining  in  size  and  extent.     Treatment  continued. 

4th.  Head  drawn  back  ;  does  not  seem  rational ;  talks  in  whispers ;  pulse 
almost  imperceptible  at  the  wrist;  evidently  sinking  rapidly.  The  intu- 
mescence gradually  increasing,  and  the  enlarged  veins  can  be  readily  traced 
upon  its  surface.     Died  at  12  M. 

Case  II.  Two  nights  prior  to  the  death  of  this  patient  was  called  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Yail  to  see  a  neighbour  of  the  first,  who  was  said  to 
be  similarly  affected.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  same  day,  in  much  the  same 
manner,  and,  to  my  surprise,  presented  almost  identical  symptoms.  Like 
Mr.  D.,  the  intumescence  was  symmetrical,  though  on  opposite  limbs.  Had 
the  same  pain  and  extreme  sensitiveness,  and  presented  the  same  external 
appearance.  The  main  difference  lay  in  the  more  marked  delirium,  and 
the  greater  extent  of  the  swelling  which  extended  from  the  knee  to  the  foot. 
The  treatment  had  been  alterative  and  rigidly  antiphlogistic.  He  was 
evidently  dying ;  and  expired  in  about  eight  hours,  to  the  surprise  of  all  his 
friends. 

Case  III.  Was  called,  Jan.  28,  1864,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Cutting, 
of  Hebron,  to  see  Mrs.  B.,  at.  68,  widow,  of  excellent  constitution,  and 
mother  of  six  children.  Had  been  seized  with  a  chill  and  fever,  with  in- 
tense aching  in  the  whole  body  ;  darting  pains  through  the  limbs,  but  more 
especially  on  the  inside  of  right  knee-joint,  and  just  above  the  wrist  on  left 
arm.  A  gradual  enlargement  of  these  places  soon  became  apparent,  and 
at  time  of  my  first  visit  (third  day  of  illness)  were  each  about  the  size  of 
the  open  hand.  They  were  slightly  red,  extremely  tender,  and  gave  agoniz- 
ing pain  on  the  slightest  motion.  Mind  confused,  but  rational ;  had  had 
no  rest,  except  from  opiates ;  and  had  been  freely  purged  with  calomel 
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and  jalap.  No  appetite  ;  pulse  98  ;  skin  slightly  dry,  though  often  moist ; 
tongue  slightly  coated,  but  not  dry;  thirst  intense;  urine  natural.  Tr. 
ferri  niurias,  with  sul|)h.  cinchonia,  was  agreed  upon  as  to  treatment,  with 
tepid  lotion  to  the  allected  ])arts,  containing  some  laudanum.  Under  this 
treatment  the  disease  slowly  abated,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  that 
the  tumefaction  did  not  increase  after  a  few  hours'  use  of  the  above  lotiou. 
But  this  may  open  to  the  pout  hoc  ergo  propter  lioc  mode  of  reasoning. 

Case  IV.  Mrs.  B.,  aet.  31,  mother  of  five  children,  and  in  fourth  month  of 
sixth  pregnancy,  of  good  constitution,  was  taken  with  a  prolonged  chill, 
severe  aching  over  whole  body,  and  jjarturient  pains.  On  afternoon  of  same 
day  had  second  chill,  not  so  severe  as  first,  succeeded  by  very  high  fever  and 
an  increase  of  pain.  During  the  night  she  aborted.  The  foetus  appeared 
natural,  the  secundines  passing  without  difficulty,  or  hemorrhage.  On  the 
next  day  an  intolerable  aching  pain  in  left  shoulder-joint,  with  a  grovving  en- 
largement, made  their  appearance.  It  was  deeply  located,  and  slight  relief 
was  afforded  by  constant  friction  over  its  surface.  Soon,  either  from  this 
or  the  stimulating  anodyne  applications,  a  tenderness  and  blush  of  redness 
were  produced  upon  the  skin.  The  enlargement  steadily  grew,  and  powerful 
anodynes,  locally  and  generally,  gave  only  partial  relief  to  the  intense  suffer- 
ing. On  second  night  it  was  so  aggravated  that  Drs.  Wilson  and  Ballou 
were  sent  for  in  consultation.  Ijarge  doses  of  morphia,  and  water  with 
some  spts.  camphor  locally,  served  to  lull  its  violence.  Ipecac  and  calomel 
were  also  regularly  administered.  By  the  fifth  day,  or  second  of  this  treat- 
ment, the  violence  of  the  disease  was  masked,  but  otherwise  no  change  for 
the  better  could  be  detected.  On  the  contrary,  the  intumescence  gradually 
spread  along  the  deltoid,  and  extended  over  the  scapula.  The  thirst  in- 
tense; tongue  dry,  lightly  furred;  skin  rather  hot  and  dry,  though  easily 
excited  to  diaphoresis — which  was  not  the  case  in  health.  Secretion  of 
kidneys  remarkably  free  ;  lochia  seemingly  natural ;  no  tenderness  over  the 
abdomen.  Could  not  bear  the  slightest  pressure  over  the  shoulder,  and  the 
least  motion  gave  the  greatest  agony.  Pulse  120.  On  the  sixth  night 
began  to  complain  of  the  head,  desiring  to  have  it  constantly  pressed.  The 
fitful  sleep  was  broken,  she  became  more  restless,  and  by  day  turned  over 
for  the  first  time  and  lay  upon  the  affected  member.  On  examination  of 
the  shoulder  the  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  had  each  measural)ly  subsided. 
In  short,  metastasis  to  the  brain  was  the  appalling  result.  The  intellect 
was  more  clouded ;  but,  by  an  effort,  rational  answers  could  be  obtained. 
The  head,  in  about  twenty  hours  more,  became  retracted,  she  frequently 
put  her  hand  to  the  nape,  and  complained  as  much  of  her  back  as  head. 
Restlessness  became  extreme  ;  putting  out  her  arras,  to  be  turned  every  five 
minutes,  which  had  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  care,  for  the  least  twist- 
ing of  the  spinal  column  made  her  scream  with  agony.  Light  and  sound 
gave  great  uneasiness.  Sordcs  began  to  form  on  the  teeth,  the  tongue  got 
drier,  and  the  pulse  came  down  to  98.  Blister  to  the  nape,  sinapisms  to 
the  feet,  tepid  water  to  the  head,  and  internally  same  medicines  as  above. 
On  the  eighth  day  the  symptoms  more  aggravated ;  the  retraction  of  the 
head  ))ainf'ul  to  see;  deglutition  difficult;  very  restless,  except  when  uniler 
influence  of  heavy  opiates.  Mind  more  clouded  and  almost  unconscious. 
Urinary  excretion  yet  free.  Tiiat  night  Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Zanesville,  in 
consultation.  Found  the  lately  affected  shoulder  emphysematous,  with 
purulent  indications ;  though,  on  exploration,  none  was  found.  Perman- 
ganate potassa,  gr.  ss  every  3   hours,  with  extension  of  blister  along  the 
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spinal  column.  But  deglutition  was  so  difficult  that  only  two  doses  could 
be  administered.  Coma  became  more  profound,  the  struggle  of  vital  force 
became  more  and  more  feeble,  till,  on  the  morning  of  tenth  day,  she  breathed 
her  last. 

The  two  following  cases  were  seen  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Ewing,  of 
Hebron  : — 

Case  Y.  Isaac  B.,  set.  about  46,  farmer,  good  constitution,  regular 
habits ;  had  been  sick  some  five  weeks  with  lobular  pneumonia ;  after 
which  a  tedious  convalescence  set  in,  followed  by  sciatica  and  a  low, 
constant  fever.  At  this  juncture  (time  of  my  visit)  there  was  transient 
delirium,  dry  tongue,  pulse  115,  and  intense  pain  along  the  course  of  sciatic 
nerve.  The  patient  was  much  emaciated  and  prostrated.  Indications  to 
relieve  pain  and  sustain  strength.  R.  Tr.  ferri  murias,  and  cinchonia 
sulphas.  Locally,  powerful  anodyne  liniment.  On  second  visit,  two  days 
after,  found  that  the  pain  gradually  shifted  upwards,  till  apparently  the 
whole  spinal  column  was  invaded.  The  head  became  retracted,  and  patient, 
when  rational,  referred  all  his  misery  to  the  nape.  Delirium  rapidly  in- 
creased, succeeded  by  profound  coma,  under  which  the  patient  sank. 

Case  YI.  S.  K.,  ait.  9.  Healthy  interesting  boy,  came  home  from  school, 
seized  with  a  chill,  followed  by  fever.  This  partially  subsided,  when  he  was 
taken  with  the  second  on  same  day.  From  that  time  fever,  delirium,  and 
distressing  retraction  of  the  head  continued  for  a  number  of  days.  The 
treatment  had  been,  after  evacuants  :  cold  water  to  the  head,  blister  along 
caput  coli,  sulph.  quinia  internally.  Ten  days  from  its  onset  (the  time  of 
my  visit)  there  was  but  little  fever  or  excitement ;  patient  lay  quiet ;  eyes 
wide  open  ;  pupils  normal  and  equal ;  and  entirely  deaf.  A  few  days  after 
heJuecame  more  restless,  and  died  apparently  from  cerebral  softening. 

I  pass  over  several  like  cases  to  one  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Milick. 

Case  YII.  R.  0.,  aet.  11,  a  girl  of  fair  health  and  moderate  constitu- 
tional stamina.  Had  been  seized,  three  days  prior,  with  a  chill,  followed 
by  fever,  great  restlessness,  rapid  pulse,  and  pain  chiefly  along  the  vertebral 
column  and  extending  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  On  the  fourth  day  she 
was  perfectly  rational,  yet  restless;  tongue  moist;  pulse  116,  small  and 
rather  corded.  Skin  slightly  dry,  though  easily  excited  to  perspire.  Face 
flushed,  now  and  then,  at  which  time  irregular-shaped  spots  of  blood  hue, 
not  raised,  would  api)ear  upon  the  forehead  and  chin.  She  was  paralyzed 
in  upper  and  lower  extremities.  The  respiration  was  somewhat  laboured. 
Thirst  very  craving;  complete  anorexia,  and  insomnia.  Had  been  blistered 
along  the  spinal  column,  purged,  and  taken  calomel  and  ipecac  with  regu- 
larity. Infusion  eupatorium  perfoliatum,  with  permanganate  potassa,  and 
as  soon  as  skin  and  pulse  softens,  quinia,  with  tr.  ferri  murias.  On  next 
day,  although  general  symptoms  looked  more  favourable,  and  she  could 
even  slightly  command  the  use  of  the  fingers,  yet  deglutition  gave  evidence 
of  impairment,  and  the  respiration  was  much  more  difficult.  These  leading 
functions  Ijecame  more  and  more  difficult ;  the  head,  from  the  first  slightly 
retracted,  became  more  so,  till  thirty  hours  closed  the  scene. 

Remarks. — In  the  diagnosis,  etiology,  and  treatment  of  these  cases,  more 
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especially  of  the  first  two,  peculiar  difficulties  and  embarrassments  arose. 
The  extent  and  degree  of  the  local  manifestations  did  not  seem  at  all  alarm- 
ing, and  yet  there  were  unusual  symptoms,  and  a  gravity  about  general 
appearances  that  was  perplexing.  The  physician  in 'attendance  on  the 
twin  case  was  even  less  prepared  than  myself  for  the  untoward  result. 
Two  hearty,  hale  farmers,  about  the  same  age,  neighbours,  are  taken  sick 
on  same  day,  in  same  way — each  one  of  whom  had  a  swelling  on  an  arm, 
and  leg,  precisely  alike — both  dying  within  a  week,  and  within  forty  hours 
of  each  other.  Erysipelas,  rheumatism,  abscess,  bone  erysipelas,  and  poi- 
son— all  had  their  advocates,  public  and  professional. 

Taken  in  some  aspects,  for  example,  that  of  intumescence,  severe  pain, 
intolerance  of  motion,  and  profuse  perspirations  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
rheumatism.  But  on  sifting  the  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were 
symptoms,  absent  and  present,  that  do  not  belong  to  this  affection,  and 
the  sequel  gives  results  more  serious  than  the  history  of  the  disease  will 
warrant.  The  inflammation  was  not  confined  to,  nor  did  it  manifest  affinities 
for  the  fibrous  or  aponeurotic  tissues,  but  seemed  to  engulf  all  the  textures 
in  which  it  was  located.  Also  the  constitutional  disturbance  seemed  wholly 
disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  local  disease,  and  its  rapidity  and  fatality 
were  unprecedented.  The  extent  and  degree  of  the  tumefaction,  with  the 
erythematic  blush  on  the  surface,  might  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  erysipelas  ; 
which,  by  the  way,  the  majority  of  physicians  who  saw  the  cases,  seemed  to 
concur  in.  Tlie  intense  lancinating  pains,  the  great  intolerance  of  motion, 
the  profuse  perspirations  from  the  inception  of  the  disease,  the  slight  grade 
of  inflammation  upon  the  integuments,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  vesication, 
all  tended  to  disprove. that  idea. 

It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  but  slight  evidence  to  class  the  two  first 
cases  as  instances  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Taken  alone,  this  may  be 
true ;  but  even  in  this  view  the  mode  of  death  was  strikingly  suggestive. 
The  delirium,  coma,  and  head  retraction  were  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms during  the  last  hours  of  life.  The  nervous  centres  appeared  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  phlogistic  poison,  arresting  innervation,  and  causing 
death  with  unexpected  rapidity.  In  Case  I.,  I  shall  never  forget  the  dread 
change  wrought  by  half  a  dozen  of  hours.  From  conscious  semi-delirium, 
a  good,  regular  pulse,  easy  respiration,  and  moist  skin,  the  patient  rapidly 
fell  into  deep  coma,  stertorous  breathing,  feeble  ])ulse,  cold  clammy  perspi- 
ration, most  marked  retraction  of  the  head,  and  a  dirty,  puri)le-faced  visage. 
That  there  was  metastasis  of  the  disease  to  the  brain  did  not  seem  to  admit 
of  a  doubt,  which,  if  there  was.  Cases  IV.  and  V.  would  serve  to  dissipate. 
In  Case  IV.,  although  nervous  disturbance  was  well  marked,  yet  it  cannot 
witli  propriety  ))e  regarded  as  an  instance  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  It 
is  inserted  as  an  example  of  disease  in  an  unusual  form,  and  a  ])hlogosis 
having  special  affinity  for  the  nervous  centres.  Indeed,  to  my  mind  it  is 
the  external   manifestations  suffering  translation,  and  producing  the  well 
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known  symptoms  of  that  disease  which  gives  these  cases  any  special  value. 
That  this  tegumentary  inflammation,  and  that  which  has  of  late  throughout 
the  country  given  rise  to  the  collocation  of  signs  and  symptoms,  known 
under  the  name  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  are  one  and  the  same,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  above  instances.  Allowing  this  to  be 
coiTect,  the  cases  are  of  value  as  indications  to  the  treatment.  No  one 
conld  examine  them  attentively  without  being  struck  with  the  resemblance 
to  rheumatism,  as  well  as  to  erysipelas.  A  materies  morhi,  virulent  and 
potent,  has  here  located,  and  lighted  an  angry  flame  of  vital  resistance. 
Is  this  to  be  antagonized,  or  eliminated  by  what  is  termed  antiphlogistic 
remedies  ?  Practice  has  demonstrated  their  utter  futility.  Antiseptics, 
eliminators,  and  tonics  are  the  obvious  means  of  counteracting  the  de- 
structive effects  of  intra-organic  poisons.  Subsidiary  means  are,  of  course, 
not  to  be  neglected :  such  as  moderating  excessive  action  in  individual 
parts,  and  attention  to  function  partially  or  wholly  arrested.  An  import- 
ant fact,  having  an  obvious  influence  upon  treatment,  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  pod-mortem  putrefaction  ensued  in  all  of  the  fatal  cases.  This 
destructive  septicity,  often  shadowed  forth  in  ante-mortem  cases,  did  not 
escape  the  practised  eye  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Hildreth,  in  Case  IV.  He  could  not 
rationally  attribute  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  that  case  to  other 
causes  than  that  of  pyemia. 


Art.  YIII. — Description  of  a  New  Bone-Drill.     By  B.  Howard,  M.  D., 
late  U.  S.  Army.     (With  Eight  Woodcuts.) 

Being  unable  to  find  a  bone-drill  in  the  market,  or  one  anywhere  de- 
scribed, which  would  answer  my  purpose,  I  had  one  made  by  Messrs.  Tie- 
mann  &  Co.  for  field  use,  which  combines  these  advantages :  It  is  very 
simple ;  unlikely  to  get  out  of  order  by  rusting  or  otherwise,  and  is  easily 
cleaned.  It  has  no  projecting  points  to  become  entangled  in  the  tissues, 
and  works  finely  and  rapidly  at  any  angle  with  the  surface  of  the  bone 
drilled. 

In  the  accompanying  figures,  A  represents  the  stock,  consisting  of — 1, 
handle,  made  of  hard  rubber  or  wood ;  2,  metal  female  socket,  into  which 
the  axle  of  the  wheel  is  inserted,  and  permanently  fastened  so  as  to  allow 
only  of  a  revolving  motion.  This  is  produced  by  applying  the  string  of 
the  bow.  Fig.  B,  to  the  wheel,  which  revolves  the  shaft  from  2  to  3.  At 
Fig  3  is  a  socket  into  which  the  various  drills  are  received. 

Fig.  B  is  an  ordinary  steel  bow,  attached  to  a  wooden  handle  through  a 
hole  in  which  the  catgut  string,  fastened  to  a  loop  at  the  end  of  the  bow, 
is  passed  and  secured  by  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  handle.     The  entire 
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]enp:th  of  the  bow  is  about  10  inches.  Fig.  5  is  a  plain  strip  of  steel  with 
a  hole  in  each  end,  through  which  the  catgut  is  passed  and  secured  by  a 
knot.  This  bow  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  is  the  only  kind 
I  have  usually  used  iii  the  6eld. 


Figs.  6  and  T  are  fine  lozenge-ahaped  drills,  having  a  catch  at  x,  which 
forms  part  of  the  bayonet  fastening,  the  corresponding  part  of  which  may 
be  observed  at  3,  the  socket  of  the  stock  into  which  the  drills  are  fitted. 
By  this  arrangement  for  fastening,  the  drill  may  be  easily  introduced  or  re- 
moved from  the  socket,  and  yet  be  perfectly  firm  when  in  use.  Also,  what 
is  still  more  important,  on  attempting  to  withdraw  it  from  the  bone  after 
drilling,  it  cannot  leave  the  stock  and  remain  behind  in  the  bone,  as  is  so 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  the  usual  form  of  drill,  to  the  exceeding  annoyance 
of  the  operator.  The  length  of  the  stock  and  drill  together  is  about  (5^) 
five  and  a  quarter  inches.  So  portable  is  this  simple  apparatus  that  mili- 
tary surgeons  may  put  the  stock  into  almost  any  common  field  case  without 
any  special  compartment  being  provided  for  it.  The  drills  may  lie  with 
the  needles  or  be  kept  in  the  pocket-case,  while  the  bow,  at  Fig.  5,  can  be 
laid  on  the  saw,  or  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  case  over  the  other 
instruments. 

With  this  drill  I  have  succeeded  in  operating  with  comparative  ease, 
when  with  any  other  instrument  I  think  the  operation  would  have  been 
im))racticable  without  making  a  much  larger  incision  to  increase  the  room 
necessary  for  the  operation.  With  regard  to  its  efficiency  in  operating  on 
the  humerus,  in  some  cases  of  fracture,  I  have  usually  drilled  each  hole  in 
less  than  a  minute. 

Fig.  8,  with  its  section  a,  is  intended  as  an  exploring  drill  for  ascertain- 
ing the  character  of  bony  tumours.  It  is  proposed  to  use  it  subcutaneously, 
and  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  contents  with  which  it  is  charged 
at  successive  depths,  to  ascertain  the  interior  character  of  the  tun)our.  By 
increasing  the  velocity  of  the  drill  on  withdrawal  I  have  brought  away 
successive  strata  in  their  due  relation  to  each  other  very  nicely  defined  in 
experiments  on  the  suliject,  but  as  yet  liave  had  no  opportunity  to  test  its 
practical  value.  Tiie  drill  is  elegantly  made  in  hard  rubber  and  electro- 
plated steel  !)y  Tiemann  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

New  Yobk,  January  4tL,  18G5. 
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Art.  IX. — Phosphorus  Necrosis.  Extirpation  of  the  Whole  of  the  Right 
Half  and  Part  of  the  Left  Half  of  the  Lower  Jaw,  without  External 
Incision.  By  Wm.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. 

Frederick  Courtney,  aged  22,  single,  a  native  of  England,  admitted 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  January  11,  1865.  Has  been  in  this  country 
three  and  a  half  years,  and  has  followed  his  business,  that  of  a  lucifer 
match  maker,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  has  been  in  the  business  for 
sixteen  years,  and  has  been  a  "dipper"  during  half  that  time.  His  family 
is  healthy,  and  his  own  condition  was  perfectly  so  until  the  beginning  of 
his  present  trouble.  His  teeth  were  sound,  with  the  exception  of  one 
slightly  carious  molar  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  From  this  he 
habitually  i)icked  away  small  pieces  of  food  after  eating.  Soon  there  was 
pain  about  its  root,  and  it  was  extracted.  From  this  time  (seven  months 
since)  the  peculiar  phosphorus  necrosis  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun, 
and  it  progressed  rapidly,  for  the  subject  of  it  was  compelled  to  give  up 
the  charge  of  his  dei)artment  about  a  fortnight  after  the  tooth  was  drawn. 

At  the  time  of  admission  he  was  pale,  thin,  and  weak  ;  pulse  90  to  100. 
The  face  was  very  much  deformed  by  indurated  swelling,  which  was  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  on  the  right  side  and  about  the  chin.  Three  fistulous 
openings,  surrounded  by  flabby  granulations,  were  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  neck.  From  these  fetid  pus  exuded  freely.  A  horribly  offensive  odour 
came  from  the  mouth,  and  saliva  and  piis  were  constantly  dribbling  out. 
The  gums  were  spongy  on  the  margin,  but  partook  of  the  general  indura- 
tion at  the  sides.  Four  sound  but  loose  teeth  occupied  the  right  alveolar 
cavities.  The  upper  jaw  seemed  healthy.  The  patient  could  not  part  the 
two  jaws  sufficiently  to  introduce  a  finger  with  facility.  A  probe  detected 
necrosed  bone  both  on  examination  in  the  mouth  and  through  the  sinuses. 
The  examinations  gave  excessive  pain.  A  portion  of  the  left  lower  jaw 
only  seemed  clear  of  the  disease.  The  symphysis  was  completely  involved. 
The  morale  of  the  patient  was  excellent,  in  fact  extraordinary.  He  seemed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  disease,  had  Seen  it  in  England,  and  in  most 
cases  the  bone  had  come  away  in  pieces,  or  the  patients  had  been  worn  out, 
and  some  may  have  died  from  exhaustion.  He  was  ready  to  submit  to 
anything  for  relief,  but  requested  me,  if  possible,  to  operate  from  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  after  he  had  heard  us  speak  of  the  external  incisions,  and 
felt  us  mark  imaginary  ones  with  the  finger. 

He  was  placed  under  milk-punch,  beef-tea,  chloride  of  iron,  and  quinine; 
anodynes  at  night.  Permanganate  of  potash,  gr.  ij  to  f  Jviij  water,  was 
used  as  a  mouth-wash. 

At  first  I  had  no  other  idea  than  performing  the  regular  operatioa 
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of  excision  of  the  jaw  by  an  external  and  very  extensive  dissection;  the 
celebrated  operation  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Wood,  of  New  York,  in  1856,  and  other 
operations  for  this  disease,  by  external  incision,  being  ray  gnide.  The 
patient's  own  request  to  operate  from  within,  led  me  to  think  why  this 
disease  should  be  treated  difl'erently  from  ordinary  necrosis,  and  whether 
cutting  down  directly  on  the  part,  and  moving  the  dead  bone  piecemeal  or 
altogether,  would  not  be  better  than  to  submit  the  patient,  in  his  weakened 
condition,  to  hemorrhage,  to  wounds  of  nerves,  and,  above  all,  to  the  dis- 
turbance and  probable  destruction  of  the  very  parts  that  would  be  or  were 
engaged  in  restoration. 

On  Saturday,  January  28,  1865,  I  operated.  Dr.  Garretson,  who  had 
seen  the  case,  and  took  great  interest  in  it,  kindly  lent  me  a  cheek-holder 
which  is  used  by  dentists.  By  this  the  necessity  for  the  fingers  of  an  as- 
sistant being  in  the  mouth  is  done  away  with,  and  thus  much  room  is 
gained. 

The  patient  was  thoroughly  etherized.  The  teeth  that  were  in  the  way 
were  extracted.  By  means  of  the  cheek-holder,  held  by  an  assistant,  the 
mouth  was  widely  opened,  and  with  a  stout  scalpel  I  made  an  incision 
directly  along  the  top  margin  of  the  gum,  from  the  root  of  the  coronoid 
process  to  the  symphysis  ;  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  were 
easily  separated  from  the  horizontal  ramus,  and  the  jaw  was  divided  at  the 
symphysis  with  a  pair  of  strong  cutting  pliers.  A  blunt-edged  cranial 
elevator  was  now  used,  and  inserted  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  By 
careful  and  patient  working,  I  found  I  could  separate  the  attachments  of 
the  pterygoid  muscles  and  the  internal  ligaments ;  and  I  also  broke  and 
detached  the  coronoid  process,  leaving  but  small  and  crumbling  portions 
of  it  attached  to  the  temporal  muscle.  I  then  inserted  the  elevator  behind 
and  above  the  angle,  and  tilted  the  condyle  forward.  The  ascending 
ramus  was  now  grasped  with  a  pair  of  strong  bone-forceps  from  the  angle 
to  the  neck,  and  by  means  of  twisting  movements  the  rest  of  the  attach- 
ments gave  way,  and  the  whole  of  the  right  lateral  half  of  the  bone,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  crumbling  coronoid,  was  removed. 

The  left  half  now  claimed  attention.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  of  this 
beyond  the  symphysis  seemed  to  be  diseased.  The  periosteum  was  readily 
recognized  on  this  portion.  The  tongue  was  secured  by  passing  a  double 
ligature  througli  its  body,  and  by  means  of  a  loop  it  was  held  by  an 
assistant.  This  proved  to  be  a  wise  precaution,  for  although  it  is  con- 
sidered unnecessary  by  some  authorities,  we  found  that  in  this  case,  as  soon 
as  the  genio-hyoid  muscles  were  divided,  all  con(n)l  of  the  tongue  was  lost, 
and  it  would  certainly  have  fallen  back  on  the  glottis,  hud  it  not  been  for 
the  loop.  In  Dr.  Wood's  case  the  patient  swallowed  her  tongue,  and  was 
very  near  being  suffocated.  This  precaution,  it  appears  to  me,  is  much  more 
necessary  when  antcsthctics  are  used  ;  for  after  the  patient  has  his  senses, 
and  his  head  moderately  elevated,  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  from  the 
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slippery  organ.  This  was  proved  in  our  case ;  for  when  the  loop  was 
removed  on  the  day  after  the  operation,  the  patient  had  a  moderate  degree 
of  control  of,  and  no  tendency  to  swallow  the  member. 

To  return,  the  tongue  muscles  having  been  divided,  and  the  gum  and 
periosteum  separated  as  far  back  as  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  healthy 
portion,  a  chain  saw  was  inserted,  and  the  piece  was  readily  cut  out  on  a 
line  corresponding  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  first  molar  tooth.  The 
hemorrhage  was  slight ;  but  a  few  ounces  of  blood  were  lost,  and  no  vessels 
required  ligature.  The  time  required  was  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
much  of  which  was  employed  in  keeping  the  patient  thoroughly  under  the 
ether,  as  the  sponge  had  to  be  reapplied  several  times,  the  seat  of  the 
operation  precluding  its  continuous  use. 

Feb.  1.  The  case  is  progressing  very  favourably,  and  the  patient  says  he 
is  decidedly  more  comfortable  than  before  the  operation.  A  lotion  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  laudanum  was  applied  to  the  swollen  parts  exter- 
nally ;  the  permanganate  of  potash  is  being  injected  daily,  and  often  as  a 
mouth-wash  ;  the  puriform  discharge  now  is  very  slight.  The  patient 
swallows  punch,  beef-soup,  arrowroot,  and  soft  qq^  without  difficulty.  He 
sleeps  much  better  than  before  the  operation.  As  before  stated,  the  loop 
was  taken  from  the  tongue  on  the  day  after  the  jaw  was  removed.  To-day 
I  found  the  patient  up  and  walking  to  the  bath-room  for  water.  He  was 
quite  strong,  and  was  able  to  converse  with  a  considerable  degree  of  facility. 
He  has  no  doubt  of  a  rapid  recovery  ;  but,  from  the  history  of  other  cases, 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  remaining  portion  of  bone  on  the  left  side 
would  become  involved  in  the  disease,  and  require  removal. 

Courtney  gave  me  some  interesting  facts  in  answer  to  questions  to-day. 
He  says  that  his  room  is  separated  from  the  others ;  that  he  was  exposed 
to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  arising  from  the  paste,  which  is  spread  on  a 
warm  metal  plate  ;  that  he  was  occupied  but  about  half  the  day,  at  inter- 
vals, and  spent  the  rest  of  it  in  fresh  air ;  that  the  only  mistake  he  made 
was  in  returning  to  his  occupation  immediately  after  the  tooth  was  ex- 
tracted. He  is  acquainted  with  the  amorphous  or  allotropic  phosphorus, 
and  confirms  the  statement  that  it  does  not  produce  disease  when  used  in 
match-making ;  but  it  does  not  make  as  salable  an  article  as  common 
phosphorus,  on  account  of  requiring  a  special  arrangement  to  ignite  it. 

He  was  very  particular  not  to  let  me  into  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  and 
would  not  acquaint  me  with  the  composition  or  proportions  of  the  mate- 
rials used.  He  said  there  was  one  thing  he  wished  me  to  know,  and  that 
was,  ^that  no  man  in  the  trade  that  wore  a  full  beard  and  moustache  was 
ever  known  to  have  the  disease.  He  himself  is  naturally  deficient  in  these 
useful  appendages  to  a  match-maker. 

I  asked  him  about  children.  He  says  they  are  employed  in  various 
departments,  from  five  years  old  and  upwards,  but  the  disease  does  not 
attack  them  while  undergoing  second  dentition.     In  confirmation  of  this 
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statement,  I  notice  all  the  cases  I  can  find  recorded  by  Dr.  Wood  and 
others  range  from  sixteen  years  old  and  upwards. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  ofier  in  regard  to  the  pathology  of  this  curious 
disease.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  certain  form  of  a  substance  that 
enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  Of  bone  should  be  so  destructive  of 
it,  while  other  forms,  chemically  the  same,  should  be  harmless. 

Dr.  R.  E  Rogers  kindly  examined  some  of  the  new  deposit,  and  found 
it  to  be  "simply  bony  matter,  being  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal 
tissue." 

Dr.  Edw.  Rhoads  and  myself  examined  the  old  bone  and  new  deposit 
microscopically.  That  the  latter  is  a  modification  of  bone-substance  is 
plainly  to  be  seen. 

I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  the  mode  of  operation  in  this  case. 
I  know  there  are  cases  of  disease  of  the  jaw  that  may  require  very  exten- 
sive external  dissections,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  necrosis  should  be 
treated  by  that  means.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  dead  bone  away 
in  pieces,  if  it  were  found  impracticable  to  gain  such  a  fortunate  result  as 
in  my  case  ? 

There  is  very  little  allusion  to  this  mode  of  operating  by  surgical  writers, 
and  any  tyro  led  by  the  authorities  would,  I  am  confident,  prepare  himself 
to  perform  the  operation  secundem  artem  by  external  incision.  This  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  ray  case,  had  not  the  patient  himself  asked  me  to 
operate  "inwardly,"  and  thus  caused  me  to  take  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion. 

March  1.  The  patient  has  made  very  rapid  progress  towards  recovery, 
and  has  not  had  a  single  drawback.  The  remark  that  Dr.  Wood  makes  in 
the  report  of  his  case  may  be  repeated  here,  that  "the  benefit  which  this 
patient  derived  from  surgical  interference  was  never  surpassed  in  my  expe- 
rience." From  being  one  of  the  most  disgusting  of  objects  both  to  himself 
and  to  others,  he  is  now  quite  presentable.  There  is  no  unpleasant  odour 
about  him.  The  sinuses  have  healed.  The  end  of  bone  on  the  left  side  is 
covered  with  healthy  granulations.  The  articulation  is  good,  very  much 
better  than  before  the  operation.  The  patient  can  eat  bread  with  soup, 
and  has  no  difficulty  as  to  diet;  in  fact,  there  is  no  one  circumstance,  either 
as  to  general  health  or  as  to  local  improvement,  in  which  he  is  not  the 
gainer.  This  remark  may  be  qualified  as  to  one  point,  and  that  is,  that 
there  is  loss  of  sensation  on  the  front  of  the  chin  and  lower  lip,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line.  The  parts  supplied 
by  the  anterior  mental  nerves  may  be  readily  traced  by  marking  out  tlui  line 
of  sensation.  The  patient  says  that  he  is  improving  in  this  respect,  so  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  may  take  the 
place  of  those  destroyed. 

The  Ijcncfit  of  the  mode  of  operating  has  become  particularly  manifest. 
The  line  of  new  deposit  being  totally  undisturbed,  is  getting  firmer  every 
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day,  and  by  its  connection  with  the  piece  of  the  left  jaw,  has  retained  that 
in  position,  so  that,  should  it  not  become  necrosed,  it  will  be  very  useful. 
The  wisdom  tooth  of  this  piece  is  not  yet  cut,  and  as  all  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  good,  the  patient  looks  forward  to  enjoying  a  moderate 
degree  of  masticating  power. 


Art.  X. — Exsection  of  Bight  Clavicle.  By  T.  E.  Tryon,  M.  D.,  Ass. 
Surg.  TJ.  S.  N.  (Communicated  by  W.  Whelan,  M.  D.,  Chief  Bureau 
Med.  and  Surg.  U.  S.  Navy.) 

Peter  Pitts  (mulatto),  landsman,  set.  19,  native  Conn.,  from  TJ.  S.  S. 
Hartford,  admitted  with  gunshot  injury  received  in  action  at  Mobile  Bay, 
Aug.  5,  1864.  Patient  supposed  to  have  been  wounded  by  a  fragment  of 
shell,  which  entered  midway  between  articulations  of  the  clavicle  of  right 
side,  splintered  the  bone  to  both  sternal  and  acromial  extremities,  frac- 
tured the  first  two  ribs  near  sterno-costal  articulation,  passed  through  apex 
of  right  lung,  and  made  its  exit  through  scapula  just  beneath  the  spine  of 
that  bone. 

Wound  of  entrance  oval,  edges  jagged  and  inverted,  with  fractured  ex- 
tremities of  clavicle  pressing  downwards  and  inwards  upon  the  bloodvessels 
and  nerves  in  that  region. 

Wound  of  exit  nearly  circular,  edges  lacerated  and  everted,  with  spiculae 
of  bone  from  clavicle  and  scapula  protruding. 

Six  hours  after  the  injury  patient  (being  quieted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform)  was  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Hartford. 

After  careful  examination,  finding  no  portion  of  the  clavicle  could  be 
preserved,  Dr.  James  C.  Palmer,  Surgeon  of  the  Fleet,  removed  the  entire 
bone.  During  the  dissection  the  attachments  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid 
and  trapezius  to  the  clavicle  were  removed  ;  the  external  jugular  was  the 
only  vessel  tied.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  carefully  together 
by  the  interrupted  suture,  and  water  dressings  applied ;  the  spiculae  of 
bone  removed  from  wound  of  exit,  and  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

Patient  bore  transportation  exceedingly  well,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  6,  when  admitted  into  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Pensacola,  symptoms 
were  quite  favourable. 

Hih.  Many  additional  pieces  of  bone  were  removed  from  wound  of  exit, 
and  sutures  taken  from  incision  made  by  the  operation.  On  account  of 
the  severe  injury  to  the  lung,  pneumonia  soon  supervened,  and  very  little 
ho])e  of  recovery  was  entertained  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  attack. 

However,  on  the  19th,  patient  was  fully  convalescent  from  the  pneurao- 
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nia,  wounds  looked  favouraltle,  sui)puratcd  freely,  and  liealtliy  jrraiiulations 
observed  throughout  wound  of  exseclion,  willi  sternal  point  nearly  closed. 

The  patient  continued  to  improve  till  the  22d  instant,  when  he  became 
restless  and  anxious ;  bed-sores  were  soon  developed  ;  and  Ijy  gravitation 
of  pus  at  wound  of  exit  al)scesses  forujed  beneath  the  scapula,  which  ex- 
posed the  entire  lower  border.  This  wound  gradually  assumed  unhealthy 
action  ;  patient  became  emaciated,  and  died  of  exhaustion  at  7.20  P.  M., 
August  20,  1864,  twenty-five  days  after  the  injury  and  operation. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  wound  of  excision  had  entirely  healed  near 

sternal  end,  and  was  filling  up  rapidly  by  healthy  granulations  near  its 

outer  extremity.     With  this  evidence  of  repair  we  can  safely  state  the  per- 

•  fect  success  of  the  operation,  and  but  for  the  severe  wound  of  scapula  the 

probable  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Treatment  throughout,  tonics,  stimulants,  and  anodynes.  And  during 
the  different  stages  of  pneumonia  the  usual  course  pursued. 

Axdapsy  sixteen  hours  after  death  revealed  the  following  interesting 
data :  that  the  missile  had  passed  through  clavicle  (causing  the  fracture 
as  stated  which  prompted  its  removal)  ;  fractured  the  two  upper  ribs ; 
wounded  apex  of  right  lung ;  and  made  its  exit,  directly  through  the 
scapula,  just  beneath  the  spine  near  inner  border.  There  was  comminu- 
tion of  the  entire  posterior  superior  angle,  and  a  fissure  through  the  bone 
two  inches  in  length,  direction,  towards  the  inferior  angle. 

Direct  communication  had  existed  between  anterior  and  posterior  wounds. 

On  examination  of  the  thorax  about  one-fifth  of  the  upper  portion  of 
right  lung  was  found  to  have  been  destroyed,  probably  by  the  missile,  in 
conjunction  with  the  subsequent  suppuration.  This  cavity  was  lined  with 
a  tough  membrane,  three  lines  in  thickness,  dividing  it  from  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  lung,  which  was  fouud  to  be  perfectly  healtliy. 


Art.  XI.  —  On  the  Uses  of  Sugar  and  Lactic  Acid  in  the  Animal 
Economy.  By  Samuel  Jackson,  M.P.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine  in  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  chemical  history  of  the  sugars  has  been  very  thoroughly  worked 
out  by  the  researches  of  the  chemists.  As  much  cannot  be  said  for  its 
physiological  actions  and  uses  in  the  animal  organism,  or  its  relations  with 
vital  phenomena.  On  these  subjects  much  valuable  information  has  been 
obtained  from  the  investigations  of  Liel)ig,  Lehmann,  and  CI.  Bernard. 
They  have  not,  however,  so  completely  exhausted  the  facts  as  to  render 
further  observations  unnecessary,  or  to  cause  additional  suggestions  to  be 
thought  obtrusive.  AVith  this  view,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  a  short 
review  of  this  subject  would  not  be  inappropriate. 
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A  brief  summary  of  the  principal  chemical  facts  will  be  required  in  order 
to  obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  actions  and  uses  of  these  bodies  in  animal 
organisms.  There  are  several  varieties  of  sugar  marked  by  special  cha- 
racters. Chemists  divide  them  into  two  kinds  or  species.  The  first  division 
or  species  comprises  cane  sugar,  beet  sugar,  palm  sugar  (produced  and  con- 
sumed in  India),  and  maple  sugar,  with  some  others  of  less  importance. 
They  are  named  cane  sugars,  from  their  possessing  similar  chemical  proper- 
ties ;  and  because  the  Chinese  or  sugar-cane  was  the  plant  from  which 
sugar  was  first  made  in  China,  anterior  to  our  historical  era,  and  at  the 
present  day  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  sugars  of  commerce  is  furnished  by 
various  sugar-canes. 

The  second  kind  or  species  of  sugar  consists  of  glucose  or  fruit  sugar, 
which  exists  largely  in  sweet  grapes,  and  in  raisins  or  dried  grapes,  from 
which  it  has  received  the  name  of  grape  sugar.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
grape,  but  is  present  in  nearly  all  sweet-tasting  fruit.  The  sugar  of  honey 
is  identical  with  glucose,  which  is  also  the  kind  of  sugar  found  in  the 
liver,  blood,  and  alimentary  canal  of  animals,  and  in  the  muscles,  lungs, 
amniotic  and  allantoid  fluids  of  the  foetus  in  its  early  stages. 

The  chemical  reactions  of  the  two  kinds  or  species  of  sugar  are  in  strong 
contrast.  The  cane  sugars  are  not  decomposed  by  pure  potassa  and  soda; 
while  they  are  transformed  into  sugar  of  the  second  species  or  glucose  by 
dilute  acids  and  heat.  On  the  contrary,  the  alkalies  potassa  and  soda 
decompose  glucose,  forming  peculiar  brown-colored  acids;  according  to  M. 
Peligot,  the  melassic  acid.  Trommer  ascertained  that  a  solution  of  glucose 
to  which  sulphate  of  copper  and  potassa  were  added  and  heat  applied, 
decomposed  the  deutoxide  of  copper  of  the  sulphate  by  robbing  it  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  the  protoxide  thus  formed,  being  insoluble  is  pre- 
cipitated. This  is  Trommer's  test  for  diabetic  sugar  in  the  urine.  Modi- 
fications of  this  test  have  been  made ;  that  of  Bareswil  is  convenient  and 
reliable.  It  has  been  adopted  by  M.  CI.  Bernard,  who  has  named  it  the 
cupro-potassic  test  for  sugar.  M.  Becquerel  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
the  cane  sugars  have  no  action  on  the  deutoxide  of  copper,  which  is  not 
reduced  by  them. 

All  the  sugars  proceed  from  the  transformation  of  starch.  The  amyla- 
ceous and  the  saccharine  groups  of  natural  bodies  are  closely  allied.  They 
are  nearly  identical  in  chemical  constitution,  consisting  of  fixed  equiva- 
lents of  carbon  (1'2),  with  slightly  varying  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen in  the  proportions  forming  water — that  is,  from  10  starch,  11  cane 
sugar,  14  glucose  or  fruit  sugar;  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  compounds 
of  a  definite  proportion  of  carbon  with  definite  proportions  of  water. 
(Payen.)  Hence  their  appropriate  chemical  name  carbo-hydrates.  From 
this  sameness  of  composition,  they  are  readily  transformed  into  one  another. 
Almost  any  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  change  is  capable  of  effecting  this 
transformation  of  starch. 
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In  the  seeds  of  the  cerealia  and  of  maize  an  immense  store  of  starch  is 
annually  laid  up  as  aliment  for  man  and  animals.  Close  in  contact  with 
the  germ  in  the  seed,  imbedded  in  starch,  is  placed  a  small  albuminoid  sub- 
stance called  diastase.  As  long  as  the  seeds  are  kept  perfectly  dry,  even 
for  lengthened  periods  of  time,  no  action  takes  place ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  exposed  to  moisture  and  heat,  the  diastase  exerts  a  catalytic  or  fer- 
mentative action,  and  converts  the  starch  into  dextrine  and  glucose.  Being 
very  soluble,  they  immediately  become  the  organizable  substance  from  which 
is  formed  vegetable  structure.  They  are  promptly  absorbed  by  the  germ, 
and  under  its  organizing  force  they  are  transformed  into  cellulose,  the 
primary  organizable  material  from  which  are  constructed  the  primary  cells 
and  vessels,  and  the  vegetable  tissues  and  organs. 

Mialhe  has  shown  that  a  similar  albuminoid  (nitrogenized  matter)  exists 
in  the  mixed  saliva.  Its  catalytic  power  is  so  great  that  one  part  will 
transform  two  thousand  of  starch  into  glucose.  Some  physiologists  and 
chemists  (Bernard,  Robin  and  Yerdeil)  do  not  admit  the  existence  of 
diastase  as  a  special  organic  body.  They  regard  it  as  an  albuminoid  or 
nitrogenized  substance,  in  which  a  change  or  molecular  action  is  set  up  by 
moisture  and  heat.  Its  action,  they  assert,  is  the  same  as  that  of  other 
animal  matter  in  a  state  of  change  or  starch.  The  difference,  however, 
is  in  time.  The  action  of  the  mixed  saliva  is  most  prompt  on  prepared 
starch.  When  a  teaspoonful  of  hydrated  starch  is  held  in  a  sound  mouth 
with  no  defective  teeth,  and  well  washed,  to  remove  any  remains  of  food 
from  between  the  teeth,  in  a  few  seconds  it  becomes  very  fluid  (dextrin),  in 
a  few  more  it  is  sweet,  and,  if  tested  at  once,  sugar  is  found  in  abundance. 
This  difference  in  time,  in  the  activity  of  the  agent,  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  common  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  change  when  acting  on 
starch. 

MM.  Robin  and  Yerdeil,  from  similar  facts,  deny  that  pepsin  is  a  special 
agent  in  the  gastric  juice ;  they  regard  it  as  organic  matter  in  process 
of  change,  which,  with  an  acidulated  fluid,  will,  they  assert,  digest  articles 
of  animal  food.  A  fluid  of  that  composition  will  dissolve  raw  or  cooked 
meat,  but  requires  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  to  effect  it.  Nor  has  it  been 
ehown  that  the  special  pei)tone  or  albuminose,  the  constant  product  and 
object  of  gastric  digestion,  resulted  from  the  solution  of  this  artificial 
digestive  fluid.  This  imperfect  observation  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  face 
of  the  daily  experience  of  healthy  digestion  accomplished  in  from  three  to 
four  hours. 

The  conversion  of  starch  as  an  aliment  begins  in  the  mouth  during  mas- 
tication, and  if  in  small  quantities,  is  there  com{)leted ;  but  when  the  food 
is  largely  amylaceous,  the  greater  jiortion  arrives  in  the  stomach,  where 
the  i)rocess  is  continued,  but  not  finished.  The  unchanged  starch  passing 
into  the  intestines,  is  brought  under  the  action  of  pancreatin  and  the  intes- 
tinal juice,  and  is  rapidly  transformed  into  glucose.     When  animals  arc  fed 
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exclusively  on  starch  for  some  days,  a  portion  is  found  in  the  feces  unchanged ; 
the  larger  part  has  disappeared  in  the  intestinal  canal.   {Lehmann.) 

It  has  been  denied  that  starch  is  ever  changed  into  glucose  in  the 
stomach,  or  that  it  can  take  place  in  the  presence  of  an  acid.  {Fremy  and 
Boutron.)  This  fact  has  been  decided  as  respects  the  human  stomach,  by 
the  experiments  of  Griinewald  and  Schroeder,  who  had  under  their  charge 
a  woman  with  a  gastric  fistula  produced  by  a  wound.  They  were  com- 
municated to  M.  Longet  by  M.  Shiff,  who  witnessed  the  experiment.  "Some 
ounces  of  hydrated  starch  were  introduced  into  the  stomach  through  the 
fistulous  opening  while  fasting.  Immediately  after  some  starch  was  ex- 
pelled, which  was  found  already  to  contain  sugar.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  sugar  was  found  abundantly  in  the  stomach,  and  the  whole  of  the 
starch  was  fluid  (dextrin)."* 

M.  Bidder  asserts  that  the  power  of  changing  starch  into  sugar  in  the 
stomach  persists  in  the  presence  of  free  acids ;  and  M.  Ernst  Schroeder 
states  that  the  saliva  possesses  its  activity  in  the  stomach,  and  rapidly 
transformed  swelled  starch  (turgefactum  amylum)  into  sugar. ** 

This  error  arose  from  making  the  experiment  on  dogs,  in  which  starch 
is  very  imperfectly  changed,  if  at  all,  by  their  saliva.  Starch  does  not 
enter  into  the  natural  food  of  that  animal,  and  it  appears  as  though  no 
provision  was  made  by  nature  for  an  office  not  intended  in  the  natural  state. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  confirmative  of  the  theory  that  there  is  a  special 
agent,  diastase,  in  the  salivary  fluid.  Longet  expressly  objects  to  the  using 
of  these  animals  in  this  investigation  ;  he  alleges  that  their  saliva  has  a 
very  low  transforming  power,  and  their  gastric  juice  is  very  acid. 

The  experiments  of  Lehmann,  Bernard,  Longet,  Corvisart,  and  others, 
have  established  the  facts  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  pancreatic  and 
intestinal  juices,  and  that  dextrin  and  glucose  are  the  common  products 
into  which  all  the  amylaceous  and  saccharine  substances  in  food  are  con- 
verted in  the  alimentary  canal.  Glucose  must,  then,  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  physiological  sugar.  Bernard  has  proved  its  existence  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  foetal  development,  before  the  formation  of  the  liver,  after  which 
it  is  chiefly  developed  in  that  organ.  He  detected  it  in  the  fluids  of  the 
amnios  and  the  allantoid.-'  In  seeking  for  the  origin  of  this  sugar,  or  the 
glycogenic  matter  which  produced  it,  he  observed  in  the  placentas  of  rabbits 
and  guinea-pigs  a  whitish  substance  formed  of  a  mass  of  cellules  filled 
with  sugar-forming  substance.  These  last  resembled  in  this  respect  the 
liver-cells  of  the  adult  animal.  In  pursuing  this  investigation,  M.  Bernard 
ascertained  that  similar  epithelial  or  glandular  cellules  existed  in  the  pla- 
centas of  mammifers  in  the  first  periods  of  embryonic  life,  producing  a 
sugar -forming  substance.    This  anatomical  element  of  the  placenta,  in  some 

'  Longet,  Traite  de  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.  ^  lb.,  loc.  cit. 

'  Le<;oas  de  Physiologie,  vol.  i.     Le^on  xxi. 
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animals  of  this  class,  is  mingled  with  the  vascnlar  portion  of  the  organ, 
bnt  in  the  ruminants  it  is  separated  in  the  form  of  epithelial  layers  on  the 
amnios.  In  this  manner,  as  Bernard  had  previously  asserted,  the  fact  is 
established  that  the  production  of  an  amylaceous  sugar-making  matter  is  a 
function  common  to  animals  and  vegetables.  The  provision  of  transitory 
structure  for  producing  dextrin  and  glucose  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
erabryon,  proves  its  importance  in  the  nutritive  actions  and  the  organizing 
processes.  They  appear  to  be  constituent  principles  of  the  organizable 
matter  from  which  organized  structures  are  formed.*  In  extending  his 
researches,  he  discovered  the  same  kind  of  cellules  containing  sugar-making 
substance  to  be  diffused  in  certain  tissues  in  this  stage  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment. M.  CI.  Bernard  gives  a  full  and  very  clear  exposition  of  the  experi- 
ments by  which  he  ascertained  the  above  fact.  As  these  are  not  material 
in  this  discussion,  I  refer  those  who  would  wish  to  see  the  details  to  the 
original  memoir,  and  limit  myself  to  little  more  than  a  mere  sketch  of  the 
results  he  obtained.  1.  The  tissue  of  the  skin  is  infiltrated  with  the  glyco- 
genic matter*  which  is  contained  also  in  the  cells  of  the  epithelium,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  microscope.  Obtained  by  a  decoction  of  the  skin,  it 
manifested  its  essential  character  of  being  changed  into  sugar  by  the  action 
of  strong  acids  and  under  the  influence  of  animal  or  vegetable  diastase.  It 
possessed  all  the  properties  belonging  to  the  glycogenic  matter  of  the  liver 
and  placenta.  It  is  found  also  in  the  corneous  appendages  of  the  skin, 
as  hoofs,  claws,  &c. ;  it  disappears  as  they  become  hard  and  organized. 
2,  The  glycogenic  cellules  are  readily  demonstrated  in  embryons  on  the 
whole  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth 
and  tongue  to  the  end  of  the  large  intestines ;  they  are  seated  in  the  epi- 
thelium which  covers  the  villosities.  They  also  exist  in  the  glandular  ducts 
opening  on  the  mucous  membranes.  3.  The  same  cellules  are  present  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  of  the  nostrils.  These 
cellules  disappear,  existing  only  during  a  limited  period  of  embryonic 
existence;  notwithstanding,  the  sugar-making  matter  remains  diffused 
through  the  other  portions  of  the  pulmonary  structure,  and  remains  per- 
sistent until  birth,  as  is  shown  by  means  of  a  decoction  of  the  lung,  in  which 
it  can  be  detected.  4.  In  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membranes  the  same 
cellules  are  present  during  their  evolution;  they  were  found  in  tlie  uterus. 
Fallopian  tul)es,  bladder,  ureters,  and  canalicular  of  the  kidneys. 

In  the  above  instances  the  glycogenic  cells  and  substance  were  observed 
existing  in  the  first  stages  of  development.  They  are  only  temporary  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  jicrmancnt  epithclia  are  formed,  they  then  disajipear. 

5.  The  muscles  in  the  earliest  state  of  development  are  i)rcccded  by 
embryonic  cells  in  which  no  sugar-making  substance  can  be  detected  by  the 
microscope  or  by  chemical  reactions.     But  at  a  later  period,  when  the  histo- 
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logical  elements  appear,  the  glycogenic  matter  is  perceived  interposed 
between  the  nuclei,  and  gives  its  characteristic  colour  on  the  application 
of  the  reagents  employed.  When  the  muscular  fibre  has  acquired  its 
development,  the  glycogenic  matter  then  appears  to  be  infiltrated  in  the 
substance  of  the  fibre. 

The  smooth  muscles  contain  the  sngar-making  substance,  like  the  striated ; 
it  cannot,  however,  easily  be  detected  by  the  microscope ;  but  when  a  de- 
coction is  prepared  from  them,  then  it  is  found  in  great  abundance,  as  it 
is  when  the  striated  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  sugar-making  substance  is  persistent  in  the  muscles  during  the  whole 
period  of  intra-uterine  life,  but  disappears  rapidly  after  birth. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  glycogenic  matter  in  the  foetus  does  not 
exist  in  the  nervous  or  osseous  systems,  or  in  the  glands,  appendages  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  the  salivary  glands,  pancreas  (except  in  the  epithelia 
of  their  ducts),  and  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihu,  the  spleeu,  and  lymphatic 
ganglions. 

The  liver  does  not  manifest  any  signs  of  the  presence  of  saccharine 
matters  until  the  middle  of  uterine  life.  At  this  time  it  has  acquired  its 
histological  structure,  and  then  commence  its  functions  by  the  formation  of 
bile  and  the  existence  in  it  of  glycogenic  matter.  As  the  liver  enters  into 
functional  activity,  the  g]3'cogenic  cellules  and  matters  disappear  from  the 
placenta,  its  envelopes,  and  the  tissues,  that  have  been  mentioned.  Being  a 
temporary  organization  and  provisional  function,  at  birth  they  have  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  liver  enters  on  its  permanent  duties  in  the  animal  economy, 
lasting  through  life  in  its  normal  states.* 

The  preceding  facts  worked  out  by  AI.  CI.  Bernard  prove  that  iu  the 
first  stage  of  the  organic  or  nutritive  actions,  in  animals  as  in  vegetables, 
formative  of  plastic  matter  and  organic  forms,  glucose  is  an  indispensable 
agent.  The  organic,  nutritive,  and,  as  they  may  truly  be  named,  vital 
actions,  are  identical  in  normal  states  through  all  the  stages  of  existence, 
though,  like  all  the  functions,  they  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  and  perverted 
by  various  accidental  influences.  Yet  the  same  law  that  presides  over  them 
in  the  embryonic  state  is  persistent  to  the  last  span  of  life.  It  must  be 
inferred  from  these  facts  that  glucose  is  a  physiological  element  in  the  vital 
or  nutritive  actions. 

That  nature,  in  milk,  the  food  destined  to  nourish  the  young  of  the  great 
class  of  mammalia,  has  made  sugar  a  constituent,  is  a  significant  fact 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  Sugar  of  milk,  in  chemical  properties, 
belongs  to  the  first  species,  or  cane  sugars,  and  is  convertible  into  glucose. 
{Lehmann.) 

The  liver  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  physiological  history  of 
sugar.    The  immediate  connection  of  this  organ  with  the  presence  of  sugar 
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in  the  animal  organism  is  the  great  discovery  of  M.  CI.  Bernard.  He 
established  as  a  primary  fact  that  the  introduction  of  saccharine  matters 
into  the  liver  by  the  portal  circulation  was  incidental  and  intermittent,  while 
the  presence  of  glycogenic  matter  was  persistent,  and  sugar  was  always  to 
be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  issuing  from  the  liver.  The  pro- 
portion constantly  supplied  to  the  organism  in  this  way  was  1  to  1.50. 
When  it  exceeds  3  of  dried  blood,  it  appears  in  the  urine.  These  facts 
have  been  verified  by  all  the  prominent  physiologists  of  Europe.  Subse- 
quently, M.  CI.  Bernard  completed  this  investigation  by  proving — first,  that 
the  glycogenic  substance  belonged  to  the  liver;  that  the  sugar  maybe  com- 
pletely washed  out  of  that  organ,  removed  from  the  body,  and  be  a^ain  re- 
produced after  a  few  hours  ;  and  second,  by  procuring  it  in  a  purified  state, 
entirely  isolated  from  the  liver  and  all  animal  structure.  Obtained  in  this 
state,  it  presented  all  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  starch  and 
dextrin.'  M.  Biot  tested  it  in  his  polariscope,  and  found  a  decided  rotatory 
action  to  the  right.  An  experiment  of  M.  Pelouze  is  quite  conclusive.  He 
treated  one  gramme  of  this  purified  glycogene  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and 
obtained  by  the  process  xyloidine  or  gun-cotton,  similar  to  that  procured 
from  vegetable  starch.  It  was  very  combustible,  and  detonated  at  180°  C. 
It  was  converted  also  into  oxalic  acid,  and  by  analysis  gave  a  chemical  com- 
position that  corresponded  with  the  formula  CjoHjjO,,.  This  glycogenic 
substance  of  the  liver  is  transformed  in  the  manner  of  starch  into  glucose, 
by  an  animal  diastase  existing  in  the  liver  and  blood.  There  are  numerous 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  glucogenic  function  of  the  liver,  but 
which  are  omitted  as  irrelevant  to  my  present  object,  which  is  to  prove  the 
importance  of  glucose  and  lactic  acid  in  the  organism  as  essential  agents 
in  organic  or  nutritive  actions. 

This  view  might  have  been  taken  from  an  a  priori  deduction.  The 
immense  amount  of  sugar  and  starch  that  enter  into  the  food  of  man  and 
animals,  all  of  which  are  converted  into  glucose  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
are  a  strong  indication  of  its  necessity  in  sustaining  vital  activity.  Dr. 
Stolle,  some  years  since,  estimated  the  cane  sugars  produced  and  consumed 
as  food  at  5,145  millions  of  pounds  per  annum. *"  Since  then  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  has  been  extended,  and  the  sorghum  has  been  inU'oduced 
into  this  country  and  Europe,  the  syrup  of  which  is  largely  consumed.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  great  amount  of  starch  that  forms  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  vegetable  food,  together  with  fruits  rich  in  glucose,  as  grapes,  raisins, 
dates,  figs,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  productions,  and  the  actual  sum  of 
glucose  used  up  yearly  in  animal  organisms  will  be  found  little  short  of 
douljle  the  al)ove  estimate.  The  extent  of  the  cultivation,  production,  and 
consumption  of  the  numerous  substances  for  this  one  object,  discloses  aa 

'  CoiTiptM  R«n(hip,  vol.  xliv.  p.  .'')78. 
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instinctive  want  essential  to  perfect  animal  existence,  and  to  supply  which 
nature  has  made  ample  provision.  Although  the  exterior  resources  are  so 
abundant,  yet  nature,  in  her  foresight,  has  guarded  against  the  many  acci- 
dents that,  in  the  eventful  lives  of  man  and  animals,  subject  them  to  the 
total  or  partial  want  of  vegetable  food,  has  endowed  the  liver  with  its 
glucogenic  function,  by  which  the  organism  is  supplied  with  glucose.  In 
animals  that  die  of  starvation,  this  ofBce  is  continued  until  about  the  third 
day  before  death.  Life  is  protracted,  and  opportunity  given  for  the  inter- 
vention of  new  changes  or  more  favourable  events. 

Having  shown  the  physiological  position  and  importance  of  glucose  in 
animal  organisms,  the  next  step  is  to  follow  it  in  its  changes  to  its  termina- 
tion. A  characteristic  of  glucose  is  its  little  stability,  less  than  that  of  any 
other  member  of  its  group,  which  adapts  it  to  its  special  offices  in  the 
economy.  It  disappears  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  blood,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  while  cane  sugar,  injected  into  a  jugular  vein,  re- 
appears unchanged  in  the  urine. 

In  healthy  conditions,  glucose  never  accumulates  in  the  blood  or  is  found 
in  any  of  the  secretions,  though  it  is  introduced  into  the  circulation  without 
intermission  from  the  liver  or  the  alimentary  canal,  or  both.  It  must, 
therefore,  either  be  destroyed  or  transformed  into  some  other  constituent. 
In  certain  conditions,  not  properly  ascertained,  the  reverse  takes  place,  and 
the  blood  and  whole  organism  are  charged  with  glucose,  and  the  urine 
is  loaded  with  it,  forming  diabetes  mellitus.  What  those  conditions  are 
has  not  been  clearly  determined.  In  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever  the  liver 
possesses  a  light  ochre  colour,  and,  from  a  limited  number  of  examinations, 
appears  overloaded  with  an  amyloid  substance,  with  an  entire  al)sence  of 
sugar.  A  somewhat  similar  state,  but  in  less  degree,  it  is  said,  occurs  ia 
fatal  cases  of  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers  during  the  paroxysms.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  examine  the  liver  in  this  point  of  view 
in  all  malignant  forms  of  fevers. 

The  conversion  of  cane  sugars  and  amyloid  matters  of  food  into  glucose 
is  effected  in  the  alimentary  canal.  In  some  animals,  as  dogs,  this  change 
does  not  take  place  in  the  stomach,  as  proved  by  Bernard,  but  is  promptly 
effected  in  the  duodenum  by  the  pancreatic  fluid.  In  the  human  subject, 
hydrated  starch  is  rapidly  converted  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  absorption 
of  which  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent.  That  absorption  of  these  products 
occurs,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact  ascertained  by  Bernard,  that 
cane  sugar,  introduced  largely  into  the  stomachs  of  animals,  is  detected 
unchanged  in  the  portal  blood.  A  portion  also  is  changed  into  lactic  acid. 
This  is  admitted  by  both  Lehmann  and  Bernard,  who  state  that  lactic  acid 
is  often  formed  in  the  stomach  from  glucose  by  the  disturbing  action  arising 
from  the  digestion  of  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  food. 

Glucose  is  spread  somewhat  rapidly  throughout  the  intestinal  canal, 
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being  found  in  the  caecum  often  in  an  hour  after  its  entrance.  It  exists  as 
a  thin,  sometimes  clear  solution.  It  disappears  in  varying  times,  by  two 
processes — conversion  into  lactic  acid  and  by  absorption.  Diversities  of 
opinion  prevail  on  these  points,  but  I  follow  chiefly  Bernard  and  Lehmana 
as  my  authorities.  After  an  abundant  meal  of  saccharine  or  farinaceous 
substances,  the  small  intestines  are  decidedly  acid ;  strongest  in  the  duo- 
denum, and  feebler  in  the  ileum.  Lehraann  asserts  that  this  free  acid  "is 
lactic  acid,  according  to  direct  exi)eriments."  Butyric  acid  is  often  found 
in  the  cjBcum  and  colon.  The  absorption  of  glucose  is  rendered  apparent 
from  its  rapid  increase  in  the  blood  after  a  full  meal  of  amylaceous  or  sac- 
charine food  {Lehmann). 

The  diffusive  power  of  glucose  is  feeble,  and  its  endosmotic  equivalent 
low;  hence  its  absorption  is  slow,  and  varies  with  the  strength  of  its  solu- 
tion. This  fact  may  explain  why  it  is  so  seldom  found  in  the  portal  blood, 
from  the  diOiculty  of  detecting  it  in  small  quantities  in  that  heterogeneous 
fluid.  The  whole  of  the  glucose  coming  from  the  exterior,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  amylaceous  and  saccharine  food  is  disposed  of  in  this  way  by 
conversion  into  lactic  acid,  and  absorption  into  the  circulating  fluid. 

The  final  destination  of  the  interior  supply  of  glucose,  poured  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  from  the  heart  into  the  general  circulation  in  normal  states 
of  animal  existence,  can  have  but  one  solution.  Glucose  cannot  continue 
to  exist  under  the  influence  of  oxygen,  heat,  and  moisture,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  unceasing  conflicts  of  chemical  atoms  in  the  blood,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  lactic  acid.  Thus  the  final  object  of  the  vast  provision  of 
amylum  and  sugars  in  nature  is  to  procure  a  constant  supply  of  lactic  acid, 
which  thus  appears  indispensable  for  supporting  vital  activity  in  animal 
organisms. 

This  conclusion  leads  to  a  second  inquiry,  as  to  the  uses  of  the  lactic  acid. 
Lehmann,  in  his  Manual  of  Chemical  Physiology,  says  "the  physiological 
importance  of  lactic  acid  must  not  be  too  lightly  esteemed."*  It  is  so  con- 
stantly present  in  the  animal  economy,  that  it  may  be  looked  on  as  one 
of  its  constituents.  This  subject  has  not  been  thoroughly  handled.  Liebig 
quotes  the  question,  "What  purposes  does  lactic  acid  serve  in  the  organ- 
ism ?"  and  says  it  is  of  peculiar  importance."  He  does  not  solve  it.  His 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  employed  to  support  the  respiratory  process.*  Leh- 
mann and  Bernard  have  gone  more  fully  into  the  discussion.  Their  views 
are  from  dilfcrent  stand-points,  and  are,  of  course,  dissimilar,  but  are  not 
incompatible,  and  may  be  each  adopted.  Lehmann's  view  is  purely  chemical 
and  physical,  Bernard's  is  physiological.  They  arc  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  summary. 

1.  The  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has  long  been  an  unsettled  physiological 

'  Morris's  translation,  p.  78. 

*  Oil  the  Chemistry  of  Food,  p.  101.  '  lb.,  p.  103. 
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problem.  Lehmann  states  "it  [lactic  acid]  is  the  actual  cause,  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  of  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice."'  It  is  certain 
that  no  other  acids  can  take  their  place  in  an  artificial  gastric  juice. 
Bernard,  from  numerous  experiments,  concludes  that  lactic  is  the  natural 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and  Liebig,  from  Lehmaun's  own  experiments, 
by  correcting  an  error,  decides,  "in  that  case  the  gastric  juice  contains 
lactic  acid."^ 

2.  In  the  intestinal  canal,  during  digestion  of  mixed  food,  albumen  and 
gelatin  peptones,  the  products  pf  the  digestion  of  animal  food,  become 
acidulated  by  the  free  lactic  acid  with  which  they  are  mixed.  According 
to  Graham,  acid  bodies  possess  great  diffusibility ;  and  Jolly  has  proved 
that  alkaline  bodies  have  a  low  diffusive  power,  but  are  strongly  osmotic. 
Hence  the  acidulous  digested  peptones  separated  from  the  alkaline  blood 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  rapidly  transferred  into  the 
circulation  by  the  active  endosmose  excited  in  this  manner. 

3.  The  lactic  acid,  by  the  same  physical  properties  and  by  the  above  pro- 
cess by  which  it  promotes  the  introduction  of  nutritive  materials  into  the 
organism,  effects  the  elimination  of  effete  and  recremental  matters  out  of  the 
system.  This  action  is  most  marked  in  the  muscular  system,  which  forms  the 
chief  mass  of  the  higher  animals.  The  muscles  are  strongly  imbued  with  a 
special  fluid  (the  muscular  juice),  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  fibrillae. 
We  are  indebted  to  Liebig  for  a  full  knowledge  of  this  fluid.  It  consists  of 
the  effete  substances  creatin,  creatinin,  and  iuosic  acid,  with  alkaline  salts  held 
in  solution  by  an  acid  fluid.  Lactic  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  acid  lactates 
and  phosphates,  cause  its  acidity,  of  which  lactic  acid  is  the  most  important. 
The  elements  of  active  endosmose  are  here  present :  an  alkaline  albuminous 
fluid  in  the  fine  capillaries  on  one  side,  and  an  acidulous  fluid  on  the  other, 
separated  by  little  more  than  basement  membrane  must  cause  a  constant 
flow  of  the  muscular  juice  into  the  blood,  in  which  the  above  effete  matters 
are  found  to  exist,  which  are  rejected  by  the  kidneys,  and  again  met  with 
in  the  urine,  except  the  inosic  acid,  decomposed  in  the  circulation. 
Liebig  denies  the  constant  presence  of  lactic  acid  or  lactates  in  the  urine. 
He  relates  an  experiment  made  with  "  three  persons  who  took  a  quantity 
of  lactate  of  potash  sufficient  to  have  yielded  an  ounce  of  lactate  of 
zinc.  Before  the  experiment  the  urine  had  an  acid  reaction ;  immediately 
after  it  was  alkaline,  and  the  potash  was  detected  in  it,  exceeding  in  quantity 
that  in  ordinary  urine.  The  lactic  acid  could  not  be  detected  in  it ;  it  had 
disappeared  in  its  passage  through  the  blood."  Lehmann  concludes  from* 
this  ready  combustibility  of  its  alkaline  salts  that  lactic  acid  becomes  an 
important  assistant  in  maintaining  the  animal  temperature.     This  is  true, 

'  Lehmann's  Manual  of  Chemical  Physiology,  Morris's  translation 
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but  not  more  so  than  any  other  of  the  thousands  of  never-ceasing  oxidations 
going  on  during  life  throughout  the  whole  organism,  each  one  contributing 
its  mite,  its  minimum  degree  of  heat.  By  this  metliod  nature  secures  the 
remarkable  equilibrium  of  animal  heat  indispensable  to  health  and  existence. 

4.  The  views  of  M.  CI.  Bernard  are  almost  entirely  physiological.  He 
lays  down  a  proposition,  or  it  may  be  termed  a  law,  which,  it  appears  to 
me,  must  be  admitted  as  the  expression  of  an  important  truth.  It  is,  that 
whenever  vital  phenomena  are  manifested  in  acts  of  organization,  two 
circumstances  are  to  be  kept  in  view  :  the  first  is  the  being,  form,  or  tissue 
in  a  state  or  process  of  development ;  and  next  is  the  organizable  matter 
or  medium  in  and  from  which  the  development  is  taking  place.  The  first 
will  be  passed  by,  as  not  of  moment  at  this  time,  and  I  proceed  to  the 
second,  in  which  will  be  found  the  examples  of  the  principles  it  is  attempted 
to  establish. 

Organic  cells  or  tissues,  when  in  the  act  of  nutrition  or  development, 
must  call  incessantly  on  the  medium  of  organizable  matter  that  surrounds 
or  bathes  them  for  the  materials  of  their  organic  composition.  Two  con- 
ditions are  required  in  the  organizable  matter  to  adapt  it  for  that  purpose: 
instability  of  its  chemical  combinations,  and  an  extreme  mobility  of  the 
organic  molecules,  the  preordained  arrangement  of  which  gives  origin  to 
specific  cells  and  tissues.  These  are  the  primary  and  essential  phenomena 
of  life,  and  enable  the  organic  chemical  elements  to  be  grouped  and  dis- 
posed of  uninterruptedly  in  thousands  of  modes  under  germ  action.  Ani- 
mal and  vegetable  cells  and  tissues  can  be  developed  only  from  a  plastic 
matter  in  which  the  organic  chemical  elements  and  the  organic  molecules 
are  prevented  from  falling  into  a  fixed  or  statical  condition,  in  which  con- 
sists the  chemical  and  molecular  stability,  the  characteristic  of  dead  and 
inorganic  matter.  Dry  gangrene  and  local  embolism  may  be  cited  as 
examples. 

This  unceasing  play  of  the  chemical  elements  and  of  molecular  activity, 
so  essential  to  all  the  vital  phenomena  of  germ  development,  assimilation, 
nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  are  effected  by  chemical  and  i)hysical  causes  and 
agents  coming  from  the  exterior.  Of  these  the  most  active  and  powerful 
is  oxygen;  next  in  power  and  energy  is  lactic  acid,  not  glucose.  The  mere 
conversion,  new  arrangement  of  its  chemical  atoms,  could  give  no  impulse 
to  molecular  and  chemical  disturbance  in  other  bodies,  even  in  contact. 
But  lactic  acid,  as  soon  as  formed,  seizes  on  the  alkalies,  converts  them 
into  lactates,  "  which  are  destroyed  as  fast  as  they  are  produced."  (Liebig.) 
In  this  instance  we  are  presented  with  the  extraordinary  phenomenon,  per- 
sistent through  life,  of  the  production  of  a  complex  chemical  body  in  the 
blood,  and  its  almost  immediate  destruction,  ai)parently  without  a  sufficient 
object.  The  lactates  have  feeble  resisting  ]>ower.  Oxygen,  at  the  tem})era- 
ture  of  the  Ijody,  and  in  its  active  state  (ozone),  tears  asunder  the  chemical 
atoms  of  the  acid,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  water,  its  oxygen  is  set 
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loose  in  a  nascent  state  (highest  intensity  of  chemical  force),  and  the  alkalies 
escape  through  the  kidneys.  The  blood,  by  these  combined  agents,  oxygen 
and  lactic  acid,  is  the  seat  of  intense  chemical  and  molecular  commotion. 
This  state  of  the  organizable  matter,  it  has  been  shown,  is  a  sine  qua  non 
of  all  vital  actions.  The  enigma  above  stated  is  solved.  The  final  result 
of  this  discussion  is  that  the  intention  of  the  immense  provision  of  amyla- 
ceous and  saccharine  substances  in  the  food  of  animals  is  the  constant 
production  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  of  animals,  to  assist  in  the  support 
of  vital  motion  in  the  blood.  The  mode  of  action  of  some  deadly  poisons 
bears  confirmative  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine.  Carbonic  oxide, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  chloroform  appear  to  exert  their 
fatal  effects  by  arresting  the  chemical  action  of  oxygen  in  the  blood. 
Carbonic  oxide  expels  the  oxygen  of  the  circulating  fluid,  though  it  re- 
tains the  arterial  hue  even  in  the  veins.  {Bernard.)  The  blood,  in  poison- 
ing by  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  of  a  dark  hue,  neither  venous  nor  arterial ;  it 
is  the  same  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Exposed  to  the  air  or  oxygen,  the 
colour  is  not  changed.  The  same  facts  attend  the  poisoning  by  aconitia 
and  veratria.  The  blood  has  been  reduced  to  a  quiescent  state — to  a 
statical  condition,  and  sudden  death  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  Their 
mode  of  action  on  external  bodies  shows  the  correctness  of  our  explana- 
tion. They  prevent  fermentation,  and  arrest  it  when  in  progress.  Now 
Pasteur  has  demonstrated  that  fermentation  is  a  vital  and  not  a  chemical 
phenomenon,  produced  by  the  development  and  nutritive  action  of  living 
organisms,  vegetable  and  animal.  In  alcoholic  fermentation  sugar  is  de- 
composed by  the  torula  cerevisia,  which  abstracts  a  part  of  its  carbon 
and  hydrogen  for  its  own  nutrition.  The  remaining  constituents  enter  into 
new  combinations  forming  vegetable  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  The 
vitality  of  the  organism  is  destroyed  by  the  poison,  and  the  fermentation 
ceases.  Modern  physicists  have  demonstrated  that  light,  heat,  magnetism, 
and  electricity,  the  great  forces  of  nature,  are  varieties  of  motion.  This 
investigation  has  led  to  a  similar  conclusion,  that  all  purely  organic  and 
vital  phenomena  arise  from  atomic  disturbance  and  molecular  motion. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  I  have  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  M.  CI. 
Bernard  that  the  heart  injects  without  intermission  into  the  blood,  in 
normal  conditions,  a  certain  quantity  of  glucose.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  the  fact  has  been  contested  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Pavey.  I  have  not  been 
convinced  by  his  facts  or  his  argument.  He  starts  with  the  assumption 
that  all  the  examinations  of  the  blood,  before  his  own,  had  been  made  after 
death,  and  that  no  one  had  taken  the  blood  from  the  right  heart  by  cathe- 
terism  except  himself.  In  this  statement  he  was  certainly  mistaken.  M. 
CI.  Bernard,  in  his  physiological  winter  course  of  1855,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  in  his  fifth  lecture,  made  a  comparative  experiment  on  two  dogs, 
the  one  fasting,  the  other  in  the  act  of  digestion  after  a  full  meal  of  ani- 
mal food.     The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  show  "  the  physiological 
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oscillations  in  the  distribution  and  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  under 
the  influence  of  digestion."  This  was  done  by  taking  portions  of  blood, 
from  the  right  ventricle,  the  carotid,  and  the  jugular  of  each  animal.  The 
blood  was  obtained  from  the  right  heart  by  catheterism — "  en  praiiijuant 
line  sorfe  de  cathclerisme  cardiaque'^ — which  was  performed  by  a  simple 
instrument,  of  which  he  gives  a  figure,  and  he  designed  a  simple  and  neat 
method  of  operating  which  he  describes.  It  is  omitted  for  want  of  space. 
The  results  were  that  of  the  samples  taken  from  the  first  dog  (fasting)  in 
that  from  the  right  ventricle  alone  was  sugar  detected  in  small  amount ;  but 
those  from  the  second  dog  all  yielded  sugar,  that  from  the  right  ventricle 
quite  abundantly,  less  in  that  from  the  carotid,  and  still  less  from  the  jugu- 
lar.* These  conclusive  experiments  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  Dr. 
Pavey. 

M.  Chaveau,  1856,  presented  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  blood  of  large  quadrupeds,  as  horses,  asses,  mules,  &c. 
His  connection  with  the  Imperial  Yeterinary  School  of  Lyons  gives  him 
great  facilities  for  experimenting  on  animals.  He  collected  specimens  of 
blood  from  horses  and  dogs  fasting  from  twelve  hours  to  six  days.  The 
blood  was  obtained  from  the  coxigeal,  femoral,  and  carotid  arteries  and  their 
collateral  veins,  and  from  the  heart.  A  quantitative  analysis  was  made  with 
a  uniform  result ;  sugar  was  found  in  all  the  different  portions  of  blood, 
that  of  the  arteries  giving  the  highest  figures,  and  that  of  the  veins  the 
lowest.  The  blood  from  the  two  hearts  was  nearly  the  same.  But  the 
capital  and  decisive  fact  was  the  catheterism  of  the  sub-hejiatic  veins 
through  the  jugular,  after  ligation  of  that  vessel,  and  the  auricle  into  the 
posterior  vena  cava ;  and  the  blood  obtained  was  the  richest  in  sugar.  M. 
Chaveau  remarks  that  his  method  was  entirely  physiological  and  not  o])en 
to  objection,  for  in  operating  on  solipedcs,  the  animal  was  always  stand- 
ing (debout''). 

I  wish  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  my  young  friend  Dr.  W.  F.  Atlee, 
consulting  surgeon  at  the  U.  S.  Satterlec  Hospital,  two  years  since  treated 
gangrenous  wounds  successfully  with  sugar.  This  discovery  has  been  con- 
firmed l)y  Dr.  J.  H.  Packard,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  U.  S.  Hospital,  Beverly, 
N.  J.-'  The  active  agent  in  this  treatment  is  not  the  sugar,  as  supposed,  but 
lactic  acid,  into  which  "sugar  of  milk,  starch,  grape  sugar,  and  cane  sugar 
are  converted  by  contact  with  animal  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion." (Liebig.)  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentlemen,  surgeons  of  the  U.  S. 
hospitals,  in  which  this  formidable  affection  has  frequently  prevailed,  that 
they  should  give  a  trial  of  the  effects  of  a  direct  application  of  lactic  acid. 
It  can  be  done  very  readily  l)y  using  very  sour  milk.     The  wound  ought  to 

'  Le<;on9  <le  IMiysiologie  K.Np6riineiitalo,  vol.  i.,  lo<;on  v.,  pp.  ll!>-12-'. 

•  Coniptos  Rendus  de  I'Aoadfiiuie  des  Sciences,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  1008-12.  ^ 

*  See  January  No   of  tliis  Journal. 
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be  thoroughly  washed  with  milk,  and  cleansed  of  putrid  matter,  and  then 
covered  with  pledgets  saturated  with  the  acid  fluid  frequently  renewed. 

This  explanation  is  supported  by  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  gastric 
juice,  in  which  lactic  acid  is  always  present,  is  antiseptic,  and  arrests 
putrefaction. 


Art.  Xir. — On  the  TJiera23eidio  Action  of  Digitalis  in  Certain  Condi- 
tions of  the  Brain.     By  R.  B.  Mowry,  M.  D.,  of  Alleghany  City,  Pa. 

The  interesting  observations,  which,  of  late  years,  have  been  made,  of 
the  antagonistic  effects  of  medicine,  tend  greatly  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  therapeutics ;  careful  observations  of  this  principle  may  lead  to  useful 
discoveries. 

Having  witnessed  the  happiest  results,  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  of 
delirium  tremens,  produced  by  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  digitalis, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  its  therapeutic  action  might  be  extended  to  other 
diseases,  in  which  cerebral  symptoms  were  of  a  similar  character. 

The  following  case,  made  out  from  notes  taken  at  the  time,  will  be  in 
point : — 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1864,  I  was  called  on  to  visit  George  B.,  a  boy 
of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  hot  skin,  frequent  pulse,  dry  brown 
tongue,  and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  following  history 
of  his  case  was  given  :  He  had  been  complaining  for  about  a  week,  had 
had  looseness  of  the  bowels,  want  of  appetite,  chilliness  and  restless  nights. 
I  believed  it  to  be  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  which  was  prevailing  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  He  was  ordered  tur- 
pentine emulsions  and  pulv.  i})ecac,  eight  drops  of  the  one  and  one-fourth 
grain  of  the  other,  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

Oct.  31.  Skin  and  tongue  as  before;  pulse  104;  bowels  moved  several 
times.     Same  prescription  continued. 

Nov.  1.  Pulse  112;  some  disturbance  of  the  brain;  had  not  slept 
during  the  night ;  had  passed  urine,  and  had  several  operations  of  the 
bowels ;  in  addition  to  the  turpentine  mixture  prescribed  three  drops  of  tr. 
verat.  viride,  every  three  hours. 

2d,  8  A.  M.  Found  him  in  a  state  of  raving  delirium,  talking  inces- 
santly, answering  imaginary  persons,  fighting  imaginary  battles,  escaping 
from  imaginary  dangers.  So  busily  engaged  was  he,  in  his  imaginary  trou- 
bles, that  it  was  with  gretit  difficulty  his  attention  would  be  arrested  long 
enough  to  get  him  to  put  out  his  tongue.  His  skin  was  hot,  tongue  dry, 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  coat ;  sordes  on  the  teeth  ;  abdomen  somewhat 
tympanitic,  and  evidently  tender  over  the  right  iliac  region  ;  had  had  no 
movement  of  the  bowels  during  the  night ;  head  not  particularly  hot ; 
pupil  somewhat  contracted,  but  not  fixed  ;  no  injection  of  the  conjunctiva. 
On  account  of  his  restlessness,  could  not  satisfactorily  count  his  pulse,  but 
certainly  it  was  not  any  less  frequent  than  before  stated  ;  he  had  not  closed 
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his  eyes,  which  were  very  wide  open.  Prescribed  opium  and  calomel,  one 
grain  each,  every  two  hours  ;  continued  the  turpentine  mixture,  and  ap- 
plied a  blister,  four  by  six,  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

8  P.  M.  Blister  had  risen  well;  had  taken  five  doses  of  calomel  and 
opium  ;  delirium  unabated,  talking  as  incessantly  as  before  described.  Pre- 
scribed one-half  drachm  of  tr.  digitalis  every  hour  till  sleep  would  be  in- 
duced ;  continued  the  turpentine  mixture. 

Sd,  9  A.  M.  Tongne  dry,  dark  brown  coat;  sordes  on  teeth  ;  pulse  106  ; 
delirium  not  so  incessant,  can  arrest  his  attention  ;  had  not  passed  urine 
during  the  night ;  induced  him  to  make  an  effort  to  urinate  when  he  passed 
about  a  pint  of  dark  brown  urine ;  had  not  slept. 

8  P.  M.  Tongue  moist;  pulse  100;  delirium  considerably  abated; 
bowels  had  been  moved,  with  a  dark  stool  somewhat  consistent ;  had  passed 
urine  freely  ;  had  not  slept ;  continued  the  prescription. 

4(/i,  9  A.  M.  Found  him  in  a  calm  sleep  ;  had  slept  at  intervals  since 
midnight;  pulse  90;  had  not  taken  the  digitalis  since  midnight;  he  soon 
awoke,  looked  composed,  asked  some  rational  questions ;  tongue  moist, 
less  coated  ;  bowels  still  tender  in  right  iliac  region.  One  gr.  of  sulph. 
quinia  every  three  hours,  and  beef  tea. 

5(h,  9  A.  M.  Has  slept  at  intervals  since  last  noted ;  has  had  several 
stools  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  somewhat  consistent ;  tongue  moist,  and 
beginning  to  clean  ;  pulse  90  ;  has  an  occasional  intermission  ;  continued 
the  quinia  and  beef  tea. 

loth.  His  desire  for  food  had  become  somewhat  urgent,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  sit  up.  Convalescence  was  rapid ;  in  a  few  days  I  ceased  to 
visit  him. 

This  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  temperate  habits,  who  had  taken 
but  little  medicine  before  this  sickness,  during  thirty  hours  took  nearly  two 
ounces  of  tinct.  digitalis,  made  from  the  best  English  herb,  according  to 
TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  only  untoward  symptoms  produced  by  it  was 
an  occasional  intermission  of  the  pulse,  which  occurred  the  day  after  he  ceased 
to  take  the  medicine,  and  which  soon  passed  off.  I  prescribed  the  digitalis  in 
this  case  because  I  believe  the  delirium  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
toxaemia  of  ty])hoid  fever.  The  symptoms  of  the  brain  disturbance  were 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  identical  with  those  of  delirium  tremens,  {)roduced 
by  alcoholic  poison.  Large  doses  of  digitalis  had  antagonized  the  poison 
in  the  one  case;  it  was  rational  to  conclude  that  it  would  be  safe  to  ad- 
minister it  in  another,  having  very  similar  symptoms  ;  although  produced 
by  a  cause  having  a  very  different  source. 

Why  did  this  case  convalesce  so  rapidly  ?  To  answer  this  question,  I 
might  ask  why  do  cases  of  tyi)hoid  fever  generally  convalesce  so  slowly  ? 
Is  it  not  owing  to  the  lesion  produced,  and,  this  too,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  glands  of  Peyer  ?  Physiologists  tell  us  that  these  glands  eliminate 
excrementitious  matter.  Certainly,  in  typhoid  fever,  they  are  overtaxed 
in  eliminating  poison  from  the  blood  ;  hyperemia,  inflammation,  and  ulce- 
ration of  these  bodies  arc  the  result. 

Ulceration  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  is,  I  conceive,  a  cousequence,  and  not  a 
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cause  of  typhoid  fever,  as  we  have  been  taught  by  the  older  pathologists.  If 
the  poison  of  typhoid  fever  could  be  completely  antagonized,  all  the  effects, 
which  retard  recovery  would  be  obviated,  and  a  rapid  convalescence  would 
take  place. 


Art.  XIII. — Gunshot  Wound  of  the  Internal  Carotid  and  Vertebral 
Arteries — Fracture  of  the  Atlas — Secondary  Hemorrhage  and  Death. 
Reported  by  Dewitt  C.  Peters,  M.  D.,  Asst.  Surgeon  IF.  S.  A.,  Sur- 
geon in  charge  of  Jarvis  U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Private  I.  I.,  187th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  age  27,  was  admitted  into  this  hospital 
on  the  llth  of  Feb'y,  1865,  labouring  under  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  received  at  Hatcher's  Run,  Va.,  Feb'y  6th,  1865.  The  patient 
at  the  time  of  admission  into  the  hospital  was  able  to  walk  about,  and  a 
casual  observer  would  have  thought  him  to  be  in  nowise  a  dangerous  con- 
dition. The  musket-ball  had  entered  directly  the  mouth,  and,  in  its  pro- 
gress, carried  away  the  upper  and  lower  incisor  and  canine  teeth,  and  pass- 
ing backwards  lodged,  but  where  was  not  discovered  until  the  post-mortem 
revealed  the  fact.  The  index  finger  inserted  into  the  mouth  found  that  it 
had  wounded  the  right  side  of  the  tongue,  and  from  thence  the  track  ran 
to  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  backwards  through  the  right  pillow  of 
the  fauces,  and  then  could  not  be  further  traced.  The  patient  himself 
thought  that  he  had  swallowed  the  ball.  The  only  inconvenience  he  suf- 
fered was  in  either  talking  or  swallowing,  and  when  resting  on  his  back 
and  being  so  apparently  comfortable  it  was  not  thought  best  to  trouble  him 
but  orders  were  given  to  the  nurses  to  watch  him  closely.  An  examination 
externally  revealed  no  signs  of  injury,  and  the  only  symptom  there  marked 
^was  tenderness  over  the  upper  vertebra  and  general  soreness  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck.  He  had  not  the  least  sign  of  paralysis,  and  the  day  previous 
to  his  death  he  was  walking  about  his  ward  and  even  requested  his  medical 
attendant  to  extract  for  him  a  tooth  which  was  almost  detached  by  the 
ball  and  was  giving  him  some  annoyance. 

On  Feb'y  12th,  1865  (six  days  after  the  injury  was  received),  at  5|  P.  M., 
a  most  furious,  arterial,  secondary  hemorrhage  occurred  through  and  out 
of  his  mouth.  Before  assistance  could  reach  liira  (although  close  at  hand) 
he  had  bled  so  copiously  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  syncope,  and  while  bleeding 
he  had  two  convulsions,  one  of  which  was  quite  violent.  During  the  ac- 
tive hemorrhage  pressure  was  made  over  the  common  carotids,  yet  it  did  not 
seem  to  control  it  to  any  great  extent,  and  notwithstanding  various  expe- 
dients were  employed  it  only  stopped  when  syncope  came  on.  It  is  proper 
to  state,  also,  in  this  connection,  that  pressure  from  within  by  the  fingers 
did  not  stay  the  hemorrhage,  but  to  his  detriment  increased  the  sufferino-  of 
the  patient.  The  exhausted  condition  of  the  patient  at  this  time  rendered 
it  inexpedient  to  resort  to  any  operative  interference.  The  hemorrhage 
having  entirely  ceased  through  this  efJbrt  of  nature,  it  was  ordered  that  dif- 
fusible stimulants  be  freely  given  in  such  quantities  as  the  stomach  could 
bear,  and  that  ice  should  be  constantly  kept  a[)plied  to  the  parts,  and  under 
this  treatment  he  slowly  rallied  and  rested  quietly  until  5  o'clock  on  the 
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followino;  morninGT,  when  a  gush  of  blood  took  place  from  the  patient's 
mouth,  and  he  expired. 

An  autopsy  was  made  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  and  the  track  of  the 
wound  was  thoroughly  explored,  after  both  common  carotids  had  been  in- 
jected with  a  suitable  material,  which,  on  cooling,  hardened  and  distended  the 
principal  arteries  of  the  head  and  neck.  On  the  plan  of  operating  recom- 
mended ]jy  Mr.  Guthrie  on  the  living  subject,  an  angular  flap  of  the  in- 
teguments was  made  corresponding  with  the  ramus  and  body  of  the  lower 
maxillary  bone,  and  this  integument  was  turned  back,  and  by  the  saw  the 
bone  was  divided  near  the  first  lower  molar  tooth,  and  the  upper  fragment 
raised.  By  a  little  dissection  the  wound  was  fully  exposed  and  the  first 
vessel  wounded  was  ascertained  to  have  been  the  right  internal  carotid, 
which  was  converted  into  a  traumatic  aneurism  for  near  its  entire  length, 
and  its  position  was  occupied  by  an  extensive  clot  of  blood.  On  introduc- 
ing the  finger  into  the  track  of  the  wound  at  this  point,  and  carrying  it 
almost  directly  backwards  and  inwards,  the  ball  was  found  loosely  resting 
against  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  was  easily 
extracted  without  the  aid  of  the  forceps.  By  further  careful  exploration  of 
the  parts  adjacent  to  where  the  ball  was  arrested  in  its  progress,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  right  vertebral  artery  had  been  extensively  lacerated  at  the 
point  where  it  passes  through  the  foramen  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  and  that  the  ball  resting  there  had  probably  acted  as  a  plug  in  jire- 
veuting  hemorrhage  from  that  artery,  and  in  proof  of  this  assertion  no  clots 
of  blood  were  discovered  here.  The  right  transverse  process  of  the  atlas 
was  completely  fractured  and  comminuted,  and  the  fragments  were  readily 
removed  en  masse,  simply  with  the  fingers  and  without  any  force.  This 
fracturing  of  this  process  of  the  atlas  was,  on  further  investigation,  found 
to  extend  through  the  ring  down  to  the  spinal  cord,  yet  the  fragments  were 
not  driven  in,  upon,  or  were  they  apparently  causing  any  pressure  on  the 
cord.  On  examining  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs  they  were  found  healthy 
and  in  a  normal  condition,  but  were  exsanguinated. 

Remarks. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  soldier  was  not  killed 
outright,  or  having  lived  so  long  he  should  not  have  suffered  from  paralysis 
in  some  form,  and,  in  fine,  that  his  terrible  wound  should  have  given  him  so 
little  trouble  up  to  the  time  of  his  first  hemorrhage.  In  ray  humble 
opinion  operative  interference  at  any  stage  of  the  treatment  would  not 
have  saved  nor  even  prolonged  his  life. 
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Art.  XIV. — A  Mayiual  of  Practical  Hygiene.  Prepared  especially  for 
Use  in  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Army.  By  Edmund  A.  Parkes, 
M.  D.,  F.  R,  S.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Array  Medical 
School ;  Member  of  the  Medical  Council  of  General  Education  ;  Exa- 
miner in  Medicine  in  the  University  of  London  ;  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London.  London:  1864.  8vo. 
pp.  612. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Hygiene  of  the  Army  in  India:  Including 
Remarks  on  the  Ventilation  and  Conservancy  of  Indian  Prisons;  with 
a  Chapter  on  Prison  3Ianagenient.  By  Stewart  Clark,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
Eng.,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  Northwest  Provinces,  India.  Illus- 
trated with  Wood-cuts.     London  :  1864.     8vo.  pp.  162. 

Lectures  on  Public  Health,  delivered  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in' 
Ireland.    By  E.  D.  Mapother,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health,  and  Surgeon  in  St.  Yincent's  Hospital,  Dublin. 
London:  1864.     Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  280. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science,  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Congress,  held  in  Edinburgh, 
October,  1863.     Edinburgh  :  1863. 

Hygiene  is  assuming,  now,  its  proper  place  among  the  sciences.  More 
has  been  written  upon  it,  probably,  in  the  last  ten  years,  than  in  all  the 
preceding  years  of  the  century  ;  and  many  more  readers  are  attracted  to  the 
subject.  Under  the  titles  of  "Preventive  Medicine,"  "Public  Health," 
and  "Hygiene,"  professorships  have  been  founded  in  many  medical  schools 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  a  few  of  those  of  Great  Britain.  la 
the  great  Army  Medical  School  at  Netley  Hospital  there  are  now  combined, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Parkes,  the  most  perfect  appliances  for  teaching 
hygiene  hitherto  realized.*  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  this  country,  where 
the  need  is  equally  great,  the  subject  has  as  yet  received  only  partial  or  in- 
cidental attention  in  any  course  of  medical  instruction,  although  in  private 
and  public  labours  it  is  far  from  being  neglected  by  our  professional  men. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Parkes  is  one  of  the  most  important  upon  its  topic 
ever  published.  Its  origin  is  explained  by  its  author  as  having  been  due 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Army  Medical  School,  established  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  army  in  England.  Its  design  is  to  furnish  a  text-book 
of  hygiene,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  army  life,  for  the  students 
of  the  Army  Medical  School. 

It  is  divided  into  two  Books,  the  first  considering  somewhat  generally 
the  chief  subjects  of  hygiene,  the  second  more  particularly  the  service  of 
the  soldier.  Holding  in  view  constantly  what  would  be  useful  to  array 
surgeons,  often  far  from  all  books.  Dr.  Parkes  has  endeavoured  to  make  it 

'  Mapother,  op.  cit.,  Introductory  Discourse. 
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a  work  of  reference.  In  this  he  lias  succeeded  well,  by  a  research  which 
must  have  been  arduous,  and  a  skill  and  care  in  compilation  and  selection 
which  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  those  for  whom  he  has  laboured.  A 
dozen  books  might  be  made  of  the  material  which  he  has  here  collected 
and  condensed  into  a  moderate  volume.  But,  as  a  text-l)ook  for  study  or 
reading,  this  very  abundance  of  hard  facts  and  tables,  with  very  little  dis- 
cussion and  no  speculation,  diminishes  its  attractiveness.  It  is,  with  great 
value,  too  heavy  to  be  popular,  as  the  bar  of  gold  is  in  comparison  with 
the  neat  and  ])ortable  coin. 

That  Dr.  Parkes  appreciates  the  vast  extent  of  his  department,  is  shown 
by  the  following  language  in  his  Introduction: — 

"Takinsr  the  word  hygiene  in  the  larg-est  sense,  it  signifies  rules  for  perfect 
culture  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  two.  The  body  is 
affected  by  every  mental  and  moral  action  ;  the  mind  is  profoundly  influenced 
by  bodily  conditions.  For  a  perfect  system  of  hygiene  we  must  combine  the 
knowledge  of  the  physician,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  priest,  and  must  train  the 
body,  the  intellect,  and  the  moral  soul  in  a  perfect  and  balanced  order.  Then, 
if  our  knowledge  were  exact,  and  our  means  of  application  adequate,  we  should 
see  the  human  being  in  his  perfect  beauty,  as  Providence  perhaps  intended  him 
to  be ;  in  the  harmonious  proportions  and  complete  balance  of  all  parts,  in  which 
he  came  out  of  his  Maker's  hands,  in  whose  divine  image,  we  are  told,  he  was 
•■in  the  beginning  made.     But  is  such  a  system  possible  ?" 

Sketching  a  plan  for  a  work  upon  the  whole  scope  of  hygiene,  personal 
and  public,  our  author  narrows  himself  down  to  the  basis  of  army  sanita- 
tion ;  which,  nevertheless,  includes  and  exemplifies  the  general  principles  of 
hygiene  ai)plicable  to  all  men. 

Water  forms  the  subject  of  his  first  chapter.  Medical  officers  must  con- 
sider in  their  reports  the  following  points  : — 

"1.  The  quantity  of  water  per  head  per  diem;  its  suCBciency,  or  the  reverse. 

"2.  Its  quality,  including  its  physical  and  its  microscopical  characters,  and 
its  chemical  composition. 

"  3.  Its  collection,  storage,  and  distribution. 

"4.  The  condition  of  tanks,  cisterns,  pipes,  &:c. 

"  5.  In  the  field  the  medical  officer  may  he  called  on  to  indicate  the  possible 
sources  of  water,  to  estimate  the  quantity  attainable  from  any  source,  and  to 
determine  the  quality."  (p.  2.) 

Ample  and  accurate  details  are  given  upon  all  these  particulars,  with  the 
methods  of  examining  different  waters,  microscoi»ieaIly  and  chemically. 
It  is  remarked  that  at  present,  owing  probably  to  the  impossibility  of 
making  complete  analyses  of  waters,  the  exact  connection  between  imimre 
water  and  disease  does  not  stand  on  so  ]irecise  an  experimental  basis  as 
might  be  wished.  As  observed  by  Mr.  Simon,  in  one  of  his  philosophical 
reports  upon  the  health  of  London,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  effect  of 
impure  water  always  sudden  and  violent;  its  results  are  indeed  often  gradual, 
and  may  elude  ordinary  observation,  yet  be  not  the  less  real  and  appreciable 
by  a  close  inquiry. 

Pesides  diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  cholera,  malarious  and  typhoid  fevers 
are,  liy  many  autliDrities,  as  cited  l)y  Dr.  Parkes,  considered  to  depend  some- 
times upon  contaminated  water  for  their  jiroduction  and  extension.  In 
regard  t(t  autiunnal  levers,  it  has  been  a  general  lielicf — so  says  our  author — 
.  among  the  inhaliitants  of  marsliy  countries,  that  the  water  could  produce 
them.  A  number  of  instances  are  admitted  by  Dr.  Parkes  to  sustain  this 
view. 
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"  The  case  of  the  Argo.  recorded  by  Boudin,  is  an  extremely  strong  one.  In 
1834.  800  soldiers,  in  good  health,  embarked  in  three  vessels  to  pass  from  Bona 
in  Algiers  to  Marseilles.  They  all  arrived  at  ^Marseilles  the  same  day.  In  two 
vessels  there  were  6H0  men,  without  a  single  sick  man.  In  the  third  vessel,  the 
Argo,  there  had  been  120  men;  13  died  during  the  short  passage  (time  not 
given),  and  of  the  107  survivors  no  less  than  98  were  disembarked  with  all  forms 
of  paludal  fevers,  and  as  Boudin  himself  saw  the  men.  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
diagnosis.  The  crew  of  the  Argo  had  not  a  single  sick  man.  All  the  soldiers 
had  been  exposed  to  the  same  influences  of  atmosphere  before  embarkation. 
The  crew  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Argo  were  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric 
condition  during  the  voyage ;  the  influence  of  air  seems  therefore  excluded. 
There  is  no  notice  of  the  food,  but  the  production  of  njalarious  fever  from  food 
has  never  been  suggested.  The  water  was,  however,  different — in  the  two  healthy 
ships  the  water  was  good.  The  soldiers  on  board  the  Argo  had  been  supplied 
with  water  from  a  marsh,  which  had  a  disagreeiable  taste  and  odour ;  the  crew 
of  the  Argo  had  pure  water."  (p.  54.) 

The  belief  that  typhoid  fever  can  spread  by  means  of  water  as  well  as  air 
appears  to  be  quite  of  modern  origin,  though  some  epidemics,  such  as  the 
"  Schleirafieber"  of  Gottingen,  in  iTfiO,  were  attributed  in  part  to  the  use 
of  impure  water!  Walz  in  1822,  Miiller  in  1843,  Richter  in  1848,  and 
Austin  Flint  in  1852,  are  quoted  as  having  recorded  outbreaks  of  this  fever 
which  appeared  to  have  originated  in  contamination  of  drinking-water  by 
fecal  matter,  sewage,  &c.  Dr.  Flint's  case  was  that  of  the  occurrence  of 
typhoid  fever  in  a  perfectly  healthy  village,  after  the  arrival  and  death  of 
a  stranger  at  an  inn — all  those  attacked  using  the  water  of  the  inn  well. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  spread  did  not  seem  like  the  ordinary 
ratlier  slow  propagation  of  typhoid  fever  through  the  air.  Dr.  Parkes 
observes  that  "although  the  evidence  is  not  perfect,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  well  water  of  the  inn  was  the  main  medium  of  the  dissemination." 
Carpenter  of  Croydon,  Kouth,  W.  Budd,  Simon,  Schmit,  and  Wilkinson 
are  further  mentioned  as  having  narrated  particular  cases  of  similar  propa- 
gation of  typhoid  fever.  Jenner,  Budd,  and  Simon  are  referred  to  as  espe- 
cially competent  authorities  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  water  may  be  the 
medium  of  extending  typhoid  fever. 

We  have  been  somewhat  full  in  the  citation  of  Dr.  Parkes's  statements 
upon  this  topic,  as  it  is  one  of  great  practical  importance.  He  adds  two 
questions :  first,  as  typhoid  fever  undoubtedly  spreads  also  through  the  air, 
what  is  the  proportion  of  cases  disseminated  by  water,  as  compared  with 
those  disseminated  by  air?  This  cannot  be  yet  answered  with  positiveness ; 
Dr.  W.  Budd  thinks  that  the  cases  of  water  propagation  are  numerically 
small.  Secondly,  will  decomposing  sewage  in  water  produce  typhoid  fever, 
or  must  the  evacuations  of  a  typhoid  patient  pass  in  ?  The  view  that  the 
stools  of  typhoid  are  the  especial  carriers  of  the  poison  was  first  explicitly 
stated  by  Canstatt,  and  has  been  ably  argued  by  W.  Budd.  In  the  section 
"  On  the  Prevention  of  Diseases  in  the  Array,"  in  a  later  part  of  his  book, 
Dr.  Parkes  thus  speaks  (p.  437)  of  the  causation  of  typhoid  fever:  "A 
poison  of  animal  origin  ;  one  mode  of  propagation  is  by  the  intestinal  dis- 
charges of  persons  sick  of  the  disease ;  other  modes  of  origin  and  trans- 
mission are  not  disproved.  The  mode  of  entrance  is  by  air  and  water." 
A  peculiar  condition  of  the  body  is  nevertheless  considered  to  be  as  essential 
as  in  smallpox,  a  first  attack  preserving  in  great  measure  from  a  second. 

These  views  are  gaining  ground  in  England,  although  they  are  still  not 
universal.  Dr.  Jenner  holds  typhoid  fever  to  be  contagious,  although  infi- 
nitely less  so  than  typhus.  Dr.  Watson  doubts  the  origin  of  continued 
fever  in  any  case  without  contagion.     Dr.  Murchison  has  identified  his 
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name  with  the  theory  that  wliile  typhus  is  caused  hy  overcrowding,  with 
deficient  ventilation  and  destitution,  typhoid  fever  is  prochiced  by  emana- 
tions from  decaying  organic  matter,  or  by  organic  impurities  in  water,  or 
by  both  condoned. 

In  Edinl}urgh,  where  typhus  is  the  rule  and  typhoid  the  exception,  dissent 
has  been  expressed.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  Dr.  Beiuiett  says :'  "  The 
contagious  nature  of  this  form  of  fever  is  still  doubtful."  lie  asserts  that 
the  history  of  the  remarkable  epidemic  of  184(5-7  did  not,  under  his  ob- 
servation, support  Dr.  .Tenner's  theory.  Dr.  Chri.stison,  in  his  able  address 
on  i)ublic  health  l)efore  the  congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
(llei)ort,  p.  109),  uses  this  language  in  regard  to  enteric  fever: — 

"  Of  all  forms  of  fever,  none  has  been  more  confidently  ascribed  than  this,  by 
London  writers,  medical  and  non-medical,  to  faulty  drainage  and  faidty  provision 
of  water-closets.  If  we  are  to  believe  what  some  have  advanced  on  the  subject, 
there  is  no  case  which  may  not  be  traced  to  foul  air.  derived  mainly  from  one  of 
these  sources.  Were  this  a  well-established  principle  in  social  science,  the  ex- 
tinction of  so  deadly  a  fever  should  be  no  very  dilficult  matter.  But  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  call  on  you  to  assent  to  this  theory,  and  carry  out  its  consequences,  for 
there  are  insurmountable  facts  in  its  way.  During  the  period  that  this  scourge 
has  been  increasing  in  London,  has  London  become  less  drained,  or  the  habits 
of  its  working  classes  less  cleanly  ?  Does  the  disease  generally  appear  where 
drainage  is  bad,  or  water-closets  wanting  or  faultily  constructed  ?  Does  it  attack 
•workmen  who  live  in  the  London  drains,  as  well  us  those  over  them,  near  them, 
or  far  from  them?  I  believe  all  these  queries  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
And  what  is  the  case  here?  This  fever  does  not  by  any  means  generally  break 
out  where  the  streets  are  ill  drained,  water-closets  wanting,  and  haliits  filthy.  In 
countless  places  of  that  sort  in  Kdinburgh  it  is  unknown;  while  I  have  known 
a  number  of  deaths  from  it  amoug  people  of  easy  circnnistauces,  not  at  all  so 
exposed.  I  suspect,  then,  that  it  must  be  allowed  of  this  disease,  as  in  respect 
to  most  other  epidemic  diseases,  that  we  do  not  yet  know  its  cause;  that  foul 
air  merely  favors  its  invasion,  but  that  its  true  cause  is  something  much  more 
specific,  which  has  hitherto  eluded  our  search." 

Fearing  to  occupy  too  much  space  witli  this  topic,  we  may  merely  recall, 
in  another  quarter,  the  absolute  denial  liy  Anilral  of  the  contagiousness  of 
typhoid  fever;  and  the  language  of  Chomel,  in  1834,  that,  besides  himself, 
not  one  medical  man  in  a  hundred  in  Paris  believed  in  its  jiropagation  l>y 
contagion.  On  the  other  hand,  Bretonneau,  Leuret,  and  (jiendrou'^  have 
argued  strenuously  to  prove  this  niode  of  its  extension.  In  this  country, 
besides  Dr.  Flint,  Xalhan  Smith  in  1824,  and  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Northum- 
berland, in  1845,^  adduced  instances  in  support  of  the  same  conclusion. 
This  is,  however,  certainly  not  the  general  opinion  of  practitioners  in  this 
country.  We  find  nowhere  a  view  of  the  subject  so  sound,  in  accordance 
with  the  ])reponderance  of  the  facts  observed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  that  of  Dr.  Wood  : — ' 

'•  It  not  unfrecjucntly  originates  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  I  have  met 
with  it  in  the  healthiest  rcfrions  of  our  Middle  States,  even  among  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  constantly  sjjringing  up  in  isolated  cases,  without  any  possible 
communication.  If  contiifrious  at  all,  it  mu.'^t  be  so  only  fecl)ly,  and  under 
peculiiir  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  the  most  rational  view  of  the  etiology 
of  enteric  fever  seems  to  l)e,  that  an  inherent  jjredisposition  to  this  disease 
exists  in  many  ])ersons.  analogous,  in  some  nu'asure,  to  the  tul)crculous,  the 
gouty,  and  the  rheumatic  predisjjosition,  which  is  liaiile  to  be  called  into  action 

'  Clinical  Medicino,  p.  010.  '  Hartlott  on  Fevers,  p.  102. 

•  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1845. 

*  Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  pp.  327-8. 
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by  various  exciting  causes,  perhaps  by  almost  any  cause  capable  of  considerably 
disturbing  the  vital  functions,  tience  its  occurrence  after  fatigue,  anxiety,  &c. 
The  effluvia  of  animal  excretions,  the  contagious  miasm  of  typhus,  and  even 
marsh  miasmata,  may  act  as  exciting  causes  in  the  predisposed." 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  impure  water,  brief  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  full  adoption  by  Dr.  Parkes  of  the  doctrine  that  goitre  is  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  drinking  water  containing  a  marked  excess  of  lime 
and  magnesia,    (p.  61.) 

Air,  its  impurities,  disinfection,  and  ventilation  are  elaborately  con- 
sidered in  three  chapters  of  Dr.  Parkes'  book.  Among  the  modes  of 
purifying  an  infected  local  atmosphere,  heat  is  mentioned  (p.  18),  but 
hardly  enough  importance  is  given  to  it.  Credit  is  due  to  Dr.  E.  Harris,* 
of  New  York,  for  his  able  advocacy  of  disinfection  by  heat  as  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  of  all  sanitary  measures.  As  shown  by  him,  it  is  not 
merely  a  "  surmise"  that  yellow  fever  may  be  checked  or  annihilated,  in  a 
vessel,  for  instance,  by  a  very  practicable  and  safe  elevation  of  temperature. 
Dr.  Ferguson's'^  case  of  the  Regalia,  and  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell's  of  the  Vixen  and 
Mahones,  are  good  evidence;  and  we  share  Dr.  Harris's  firm  conviction 
that  a  high  temperature,  applied  either  by  steam  or  by  dry  heating,  will 
be  found  to  afford  the  most  effectual  of  all  agencies,  for  the  disinfection  of 
ships,  hospital  wards,  or  other  foci  of  pestilence. 

In  connection  with  the  impurity  of  the  air  of  sick  rooms  and  hospitals, 
due  attention  is  given  by  Dr.  Parkes  to  the  observations  of  Dundas 
Thomson,  Brittan  and  Swayne,  Schroeder,  Eiselt,  Chalvet,  Pasteur,  and 
Davaine  upon  the  presence  of  organic  forms  in  the  atmosphere.  At  the 
St.  Louis  Hospital,  Paris,  Chalvet  found  the  dust  of  a  ward  to  contain 
from  36  to  46  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  principally  epithelial  cells  ; 
while  pus  cells  have  been  detected  in  ophthalmic  and  other  surgical  wards 
by  a  number  of  observers.  Davaiiie's  experiments  on  the  inoculation  of 
splenic  apoplexy  of  the  sheep  by  transferring  the  bacteria  living  in  the 
blood  of  the  diseased  animal,  are  certainly  remarkable  and  suggestive. 

The  causation  of  phthisis  to  an  extraordinary  extent  among  the  men 
of  the  Royal  and  Merchant  Navies  is  in  great  part  ascribed  (p.  92)  to 
faulty  ventilation.  Dr.  Bryson  asserts  that  the  disease  has  appeared  even 
to  be  propagated  by  contagion  ;  and  Dr.  Parkes  infers  that  pus  cells  were 
largely  thrown  off  by  coughing,  and,  floating  through  the  air,  were  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs  by  other  persons. 

The  chapters  on  ventilation  in  Dr.  Parkes'  book  are  very  full,  and  well 
prepared.  Comparing  natural  and  artificial  ventilation,  he  remarks,  that 
circumstances  differ  so  widely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  select  one  system  in 
preference  to  all  others.  In  temperate  climates,  in  most  cases,  especially 
for  dwelling  houses,  barracks  and  hospitals,  with  such  powers  of  extraction 
as  can  be  got  by  utilizing  the  sources  of  warming  and  lighting,  natural 
ventilation  is  the  best.  Incessant  movement  of  the  air  is  a  law  of  nature. 
We  have  only  to  allow  the  air  in  our  cities  and  dwellings  to  take  share  in 
this  constant  change,  and  ventilation  will  go  on  without  our  aid.  In  the 
tropics,  however,  where  the  warm  air  often  stagnates ;  and  in  temperate 
climates  in  certain  buildings,  where  there  are  many  small  rooms,  or  where 
sudden  assemblages  of  people  take  place,  mechanical  ventilation  must  be 
used. 

'  Report  of  Fourth  National  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Convention.  Boston, 
1860,  pp.  219-238. 

^  Royal  Med.-Chirurg.  Trans.,  Vol.  VIII. 
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Facts,  fitrnres,  and  excellent  illustrations  abound  on  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Parkes'  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters,  upon  food  ;  its  nature,  use  in 
health  and  sickness,  prejiaration,  adulteration,  and  inspection.  We  resist 
the  teni))tation  to  make  larj^e  citations. 

On  the  subject  of  "food  for  the  sick"  (p.  150),  it  is  observed,  that 
"  fixed  scales  of  diet  for  the  sick  must  be  used  in  hospitals  for  convenience ; 
but  the  innumerable  wants  of  the  sick  can  never  be  compressed  into  three 
or  four  beds  of  Procrustes  ;  and  as  the  treatment  by  diet  is  better  under- 
stood, the  fixed  diet  tables  will  gradually  become  mere  outlines,  which  will 
be  filled  up  by  orders  for  each  special  case."  It  may  be  allowed  us  to 
remark  upon  the  obvious  tendency  of  modern  practice  to  im})rove  the 
qualify  of  nutriment  in  the  diet  of  the  sick.  It  may  be  believed,  contrary 
to  the  prejudices  and  early  teaching  of  the  ])resent  generation,  that  the 
cases  are  very  few  indeed  in  which  occasion  exists  for  really  diminishing 
the  amount  of  nutritions  material  given  to  an  invalid.  It  is  the  Hlate  of 
the  food  that  needs  modification,  especially  during  illness  ;  it  must  be  liquid, 
or  nearly  so,  but  it  may  be  concentrated  ;  often  in  sickness  it  requires  to  be 
more  so,  and  to  be  given,  as  all  know,  at  much  shorter  intervals  than  in 
health.  This  expression  may  seem  trite  ;  but  we  are  quite  confident  that 
"low  diet"  is,  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  com})laints,  not  unfrequently 
still  abused  by  practitioners  of  routine.  We  have  seen  a  hot  skin  and 
bounding,  rapid  pulse,  in  an  individual  of  moderate  systemic  strength, 
give  way  to  moisture  and  coolness  upon  the  imbibition  of  two  or  three 
ounces  of  beef  tea,  without  any  other  diaphoretic.  And,  while  battling 
against  "  stimnlism,"  as  against  any  other  exclusive  system,  we  regard 
support  by  nourishment  in  sickness  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  physician 
not  yet  fully  appreciated  everywhere. 

Di'.  Parkes  makes  a  sound  practical  remark  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  concentrated  articles  of  food  by  the  soldier.  From  their  smaller  bulk, 
they  relieve  the  sense  of  hunger  moi-e  slowly  than  ordinary  meals.  The 
best  way  to  obviate  this  is  by  making  them  into  thick  soups,  if  practicable  ; 
as,  otherwise,  the  soldier  will  be  tempted  to  eat  two  or  three  days'  allow- 
ance at  once. 

On  the  toi)ic  of  alcoholic  beverages,  our  author  judiciously  avoids  ex- 
treme statements  and  opinions.  While  he  goes  beyond  the  prevailing 
sanitary  view  of  this  country  in  admitting  the  frequent  innocence  if  not 
utility  of  wine  and  beer,  he  insists  and  argues  most  forcibly  against  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  in  health,  even  in  the  emergencies  of  war,  maritime  life, 
or  Arctic  exploration.  For  the  grog  ration,  on  land  or  sea,  nothing  sound 
can  be  said,  since  it  is  inferior  to  warui  cotfee  or  tea  as  a  preservative 
against  cold  and  wet,  while  it  heightens  greatly  the  dangers  of  extreme 
heat;  and  against  it  are  to  be  urged  the  diminution  of  the  vital  and  aciive 
energy  of  the  soldier,  labourer  and  sailor,  and  the  constant  and  imminent 
danger,  under  any  checks  whatever,  of  ruinous  intemperance.  One  useful 
property  of  wine  is  mentioned,  which  has  Ijeen  often  overlooked  ;  that  it 
is  a  ])0tent  antiscorl)utic.  Suggested  by  Lind  and  (iillespie,  Dr.  Parkes 
considers  that  this  has  been  made  certain  l)y  both  French  and  English 
exiterience. 

Chapter  YIII.  is  ujjon  soils,  topograjiliical  reports,  and  choice  of  sites. 
Although  short,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  inlormalion  in  a  condensed 
form.  Our  readers  may  judge  of  Dr.  Parkes'  succinct  mode  of  giving 
j)ractical  directions,  l)y  tin;  following  paragraphs,  from  a  section  upon 
"rules  for  choice  of  site."    ([>.  201.) 
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"If  a  site  is  to  be  chosen  for  a  permanent  station,  see  it  at  all  times  of  the 
year  and  of  the  day ;  in  the  wet  as  well  as  in  dry  season,  and  at  night  as  well  as 
by  day. 

"Height  of  Hills. — Get  the  exact  height  of  the  hills  from  an  engineer ;  or, 
failing  this,  determine  it  by  the  barometer.    (See  Meteorology.) 

"Geological  Order,  Direction,  and  Dip  of  Strata. — Learn  the  position  in  the 
geological  series,  if  possible,  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  strata,  and  the 
course  of  the  fall  of  water. 

"Mechanical  and  Chemical  Composition. — Get  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible in  the  way  already  pointed  out ;  even  a  superficial  examination  is  much 
better  than  nothing. 

"Analysis  of  Water. — Analyze  the  water,  and  determine  its  quantity. 

"Subterranean  Course  of  Wo.ter. — Always  choose  a  spot  from  which  there  is 
drainage,  and  into  which  there  is  no  drainage. 

"Temperature,  Devj-point,  and  Winds. — Take  as  many  temperature  observa- 
tions as  possible,  and  dew-point  determinations,  and  learn  the  direction  of  the 
winds,  and.  if  possible,  their  force  and  temperature.  Attend  to  all  the  rules 
already  given  on  conformation,  vegetation,  aud  composition  of  soil,  and  dig 
holes  of  ten  or  sixteen  feet  in  depth  at  various  points.  If  possible,  never  take 
ground  which  has  been  much  disturbed,  and  always  avoid  sites  of  old  dwellings. 
A  site  under  trees  is  good  in  hot  countries,  but  brushwood  must  be  avoided." 

On  habitations,  in  Chapter  IX.,  a  few  general  remarks  are  made,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  chai)ter  is  devoted  to  barracks  and  hospitals.  The 
largest  opportunity  for  the  supply  of  air  is  advocated.  "  I  question," 
says  Dr.  Parkes,  whether  even  4,000  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour,  now 
assigned  by  the  best  observers,  will  not  be  found  to  be  far  below  the  proper 
amount  for  the  acute  and  febrile  diseases."  Miss  Nightingale's  views  are 
essentially  approved,  as  embodied  in  the  following  rules  : — 

"  1.  The  sick  should  be  distributed  over  as  large  an  area  as  possible,  and  each 
sick  man  should  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  his  neighbour. 

"  2.  The  sick  should  be  placed  in  small  detached  and  perfectly  ventilated 
buildings,  so  that  there  is  no  great  number  of  persons  in  one  building,  and  there 
shall  be  no  possibility  of  the  polluted  air  of  one  ward  passing  into  another." 
(pp.  294-5.) 

The  securing  of  perfect  purity  of  air  is,  of  course,  partly  a  matter  of 
construction,  and  partly  of  superintendence.  With  detached  buildings, 
the  size  of  an  hospital  is  dependent  merely  on  the  facility  of  administra- 
tion. When  the  hospital  consists  of  a  single  building,  the  smallest  hos- 
pitals are  the  best.     This  is  no  doubt  sound  doctrine. 

Sewerage  is  very  well  considered  in  Dr.  Parkes'  tenth  chapter.  Diluted 
sewage  is  said  not  to  be  strongly-fertilizing.  It  is  not  profitable  to  apply 
it  to  land  unless  it  can  be  made  to  pass  over  the  laud  by  gravitation.  The 
most  hygienic  proceeding  is  that  adopted  at  Leicester.  The  sewage  water 
is  received  into  a  tank  and  mixed  with  lime.  The  solid  matter  is  so  per- 
fectly precipitated  that  the  supernatant  water  has  no  taste,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  streams  without  injury.  Unfortunately,  the  thick 
part  left  behind  has  scarcely  any  fertilizing  power,  as  the  ammonia  is  lost ; 
and  therefore  this  method  is  not  financially  successful.  When  sewage  is 
allowed  to  flow  over  land,  it  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities,  and  so  rapid 
is  the  deodorization  that  no  nuisance  is  created.  Tiiis  has  been  abundantly 
proved  on  the  Edinburgh  meadows,  and  elsewhere. 

The  plan  of  allowing  the  solid  and  liquid  excreta  to  pass  into  boxes  or 
tanks,  which  are  emptied  daily,  and  applied  to  land  without  further  treat- 
ment, is  said  to  be  profitable.  In  England  and  at  Baden  it  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  in  barracks.  The  "dry  system"  is  coming  into 
great  use  in  India.     It  could  only  be  extensively  carried  out  in  a  country 
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with  plenty  of  labour.  One  common  method  is  to  mix  some  deodorizinf^ 
Biibstance  with  the  soil  before  its  removal ;  dried  surface  earth  (especially 
of  clay  or  marl)  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  the  purpose.  In 
Paris  and  some  other  continental  towns,  a  mixed  S3'stem  is  in  operation. 
The  receptacle  is  pierced  with  holes,  through  which  the  urine  passes  and 
flows  away  in  sewers ;  the  solid  soil  is  retained  in  the  receptacle,  and  is 
periodically  removed.  For  deodorization  upon  any  similar  plan,  the  car- 
bolates  and  sulphites  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
materials. 

Exercise  and  physical  training  occupy  one  chapter  in  Dr.  Parkes' 
volume ;  and  clothing,  and  weight  of  dress  and  accoutrements,  and  the 
modes  of  carrying  the  weights,  two  more.  We  pause  only  upon  a  few 
remarks  (p.  379)  as  to  the  eflects  on  health  of  the  "regulation  method  of 
carrying  the  ammunition  and  kit." 

"If  the  pack  and  pouch  are  much  worn,  the  men  suffer  in  health,  and  there 
is  a  loss  of  service  to  the  iState.  Observant  army  surgeons  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  of  late  years  the  greater  accuracy  of  diagnosis  enables 
us  to  trace  more  perfectly  the  influence  of  faulty  accoutrements.  The  older 
statistical  returns  of  the  army  cannot  be  referred  to  as  evidence,  as  the  nomen- 
clature employed  (Cullins)  was  not  accurate;  the  different  kinds  of  heart  dis- 
eases were  not  distinguished,  and  emphysema  of  the  lungs  was  not  included." 

Dr.  Maclean,  Professor  of  Military  Medicine  in  the  Army  Medical  School, 
declares  that  a  large  amount  of  inefficiency,  from  diseases  of  tlie  lungs,  heart, 
and  great  vessels,  is  due  to  mischievous  constriction  of  the  chests  of  sol- 
diers, at  the  time  when  there  is  demanded  of  them  the  maximum  of  exer- 
tion. Both  heart  and  lung  diseases  are  more  common  among  young  than 
old  soldiers.  Of  100  men  discharged  under  two  years'  service,  heart  and 
lung  disease  together  constituted  in  one  year  41.85,  and  in  the  other  40.59. 
We  call  attention  to  these  statements  because  they  corroborate,  in  an  im- 
portant manner,  like  observations  made  in  our  own  army  hospitals,  and 
recorded  recently  in  this  journal,  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  which  some 
doubt  has  been  entertained  even  by  army  medical  officers.  Should  no  diag- 
nosis of  heart-disease  among  soldiers  be  admitted  without  palpable  valvu- 
lar murmurs  or  signs  of  enlargement,  we  are  satisfied  that  gross  injustice 
will  often  be  done  to  individual  health,  with  a  corresponding  sacrifice  of 
economy  to  the  service  on  whose  behalf  the  error  is  committed. 

After  an  elaborate  description  of  the  meteorological  instruments  used  in 
the  British  army,  and  some  remarks  on  meteorology,  the  topic  of  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  of  climate  is  very  generally  but  philoso])hically  treated 
by  Dr.  Parkes  in  a  short  chapter.  A  more  directly  practical  one  follows 
upon  "the  Prevention  of  some  of  the  important  and  common  Diseases 
in  the  Army."  This  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study  ;  but  we  can  notice 
only  a  few  points.  Dr.  Parkes  states  it  as  a  "fact,"  about  which  he  does 
not  in  his  text  suggest  a  cpiestion,  that  "the  agent  or  ])oison  which  causes 
yellow  fever  is  portable,  can  be  carried  and  introduced  among  a  community, 
and  is  increased  in  the  bodies  of  those  wiiom  it  attacks"  (p.  428).  With 
all  deference  to  the  high  authority  of  the  eminent  author,  our  regard  for 
the  evidence,  sustained  l)y  the  unparaUelcd  rescarclies  of  Dr.  La  Roche,  and 
the  iiKpiirics  carefully  discussed  in  our  National  t^iiarantine  and  Sanitary 
Conventions  year  after  year,  compels  a  most  al>soUite  denial  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  "fact,"  namely,  that  which  in  a  note  he  calls  the  "strict  con- 
tagion" of  yellow  fever.  Accepting  hopefully  the  ([ualifying  sentence — 
"Still  it  ap]t('ars,  tlnit  if  men  leaving  an  infected  phu-e,  or  ship,  pass  into 
places  well  ventilated  and  iu  fair  sanitary  condition,  they  seldom  carry  the 
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disease" — we  must  urge  that  this  could  only  represent  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  American  evidence,  if  for  the  word  "  seldom"  we  were  to 
substitute  an  emphatic  never.  A  wave  of  contagionisra  has  been  passing 
over  British  medical  opinion  during  the  last  few  years  ;  it  is  no  more  than 
candid,  if  it  appear  dogmatic,  to  say  that  sanitary  science  will  gain  more 
rapidly  when  it  has  spent  its  force. 

A  somewhat  similar  strain  of  remark  is  made  by  our  author  in  Tegard 
to  the  mode,  origin,  and  propagation  of  cholera,  but  with  less  positiveness 
of  opinion.  Without  excluding  other  modes  of  transmission,  that  by  the 
choleraic  stools,  especially  when  putrefying,  their  influence  being  conveyed 
by  drinking  water  and  by  the  air,  is  considered  to  be  proved.  A  wider 
generalization  will,  hereafter,  be  understood  to  include  this  and  all  the  other 
facts  concerning  the  spreading  of  cholera  by  human  intercourse;  namely, 
the  promotive  influence  of  all  animal  decomposition  in  sustaining  and  de- 
veloping the  agency  of  the  specific  cause  of  cholera,  whatever  this  may  be. 

Erysipelas  also,  it  is  stated  unequivocally  in  the  work  before  us  (p.  438), 
is  well  known  to  be,  in  hospital  wards,  transmitted  from  patient  to  patient. 
Cannot  all  such  supposed  occurrences  be  at  least  equally  well  accounted  for 
u]ion  the  simple  view  of  local  infection  ?  We  will  leave  this,  although 
with  strong  convictions,  as  a  question. 

Passing  over  a  judicious  chapter  of  two  pages  on  the  "  Disposal  of  the 
Dead,"  and  an  almost  equally  short  and  general  one  on  the  large  subject 
(therefore  designedly  almost  excluded)  of  "  Individual  Hygienic  Manage- 
ment," we  regret  being  obliged  to  mention  merely,  though  with  decided 
commendation,  the  last  chapter  of  Dr.  Parkes'  first  book,  upon  Statistics. 
It  is  a  very  well  digested  summary  of  the  knowledge  wanted  upon  that  im- 
portant and  difficult  topic  by  medical  officers  of  the  array,  or  by  physicians 
and  sanitarians  anywhere. 

Book  II.  is  upon  the  Service  of  the  Soldier,  home  and  foreign.  Like 
all  the  matter  of  the  work,  it  is  prepared  elaborately,  with  German  fulness 
strengthened  by  English  method  and  condensation.  Let  us  quote  one 
summary  (p.  594): — 

"  The  chief  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  the  English  army  have  been, 
in  order  of  fataUty — 

"  1.  Diseases  arising  from  improper  and  insufficient  food,  viz.,  general  feeble- 
ness and  increased  liability  to  malarious  fevers,  dysentery,  bronchitis,  &c.,  and 
actual  production  of  scurvy  and  scorbutic  dysentery. 

"2.  Malarious  disease  from  unhealthy  sites. 

"3.  Catarrhs,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  dysentery  (?)  pro- 
duced by  inclemencies  of  weather. 

"4.  Spotted  typhus,  kept  up  and  spread  (if  not  produced)  by  overcrowding 
and  uncleanliuess. 

'•  5.  Contagious  dysentery,  arising  from  foul  camps  and  latrines. 

"  6.  Typhoid  and  perhaps  other  fevers,  produced  by  foul  camps. 

"  7.  Exhaustion  and  debility,  produced  by  excessive  fatigue — a  very  great 
predisposing  cause  of  almost  all  other  diseases. 

"  8.  Cholera,  in  India  especially,  and  in  Turkey.  9.  Yellow  fever  in  the  West 
India  campaigns.  10.  Plague  in  Egypt.  11.  The  exanthemata  occasionally. 
12.  Ophthalmia.     13.  Venereal  diseases." 

A  resume  of  the  classification  and  administration  of  hospitals  in  war 
(pp.  596-601),  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  has  great  interest  at  the  present 
time.  A  practical  precept  or  two  may  be  noted.  It  is  of  great  importance, 
in  our  author's  mind,  to  keep  continually  sending  patients  from  the  division 
and  general  hospitals  with  the  army  to  the  hospitals  in  rear.  This  has  a 
good  effect  upon  the  army  itself,  and  the  sick  are  often  greatly  benefited  bj 
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the  reninvfil.  Siirh  hospitals  "in  rear,"  it  is  now  conHnded,  should  never 
))e  the  onliiiarv  l)uildiiif?s  of  the  country  ada))ted  as  hospitals.  This  adapta- 
tion is  expensive,  and  pi'ol)al)ly  always  imperfect.  Churches  should  never 
be  taken,  as  they  are  not  only  cold  but  often  damp,  and  there  are  often  ex- 
halations from  vaults.  French,  Austrian,  and  American  e.\])erience  is 
stated  to  be  in  favour  of  having  the  hospitals  iti  rear  made  of  tents  or 
wooden  huts;  the  huts  are  thought  to  be  perhaps  the  best,  at  least  if  the 
winter  be  cold.  Reference  upon  these  and  other  points  is  repeatedly  made  to 
the  experience  of  our  army  during  the  present  war,  especially  as  exhibited 
in  Surgeon-General  Hammond's  work  on  hygiene. 

^^'e  take  leave  of  Dr.  I'arkes'  treatise  with  the  repetition  of  the  opinioa 
that  it  is  a  very  sul)stanlial,  well-written,  and  valuable  book,  likely  to  have 
a  permanent  place  as  an  authority. 

Professor  Mapother's  course  of  twelve  lectures  upon  Public  Health  was 
delivered,  free  to  the  public,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Dublin, 
last  year.  They  are  })ractically  instructive  and  interesting.  From  his  first 
lecture  we  may  quote  the  following  instances  of  the  benefit  of  sanitary 
reform  : — 

"In  Liverpool,  in  1842,  one-third  of  the  laboxiring  population  lived  in  cellars 
about  twelve  feet  square,  sometimes  less  than  six  feet  high,  often  without  win- 
dows, and  only  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a  door  frequently  below  the  level  of 
the  street.  Its  death  rate  was  38  in  184(),  but  now,  owing  to  the  philanthropic 
labours  of  Dr.  Duncan  in  carrying  out  improved  sewerage,  closing  of  cellars, 
preventing  over-crowding,  especially  in  the  low  lodging-houses,  and  separating 
contagious  cases,  it  has  been  reduced  to  24,  or  less  than  two-thirds  its  former 
rate,  and  thus  it  may  be  estimated  from  the  population  of  that  city  that  4000 
lives  have  been  annually  saved. 

AV'hen  the  Macclesfield  Doard  of  nealtli  l)egau  its  labours,  the  death  rate 
there  was  83;  for  the  last  five  years  it  has  been  but  26.  so  that  1015  lives  have 
been  saved.     28,420  less  cases  of  sickness  have  occurred." 

There  appears  to  be  need  of  popular  teaching  of  preventive  medicine  ia 
Dublin  ;  since  it  is  stated  that  of  lOU  children  of  the  labouring  classes  bora 
there,  but  34  live  to  be  20,  20  to  be  40,  and  only  14  to  be  50;  without 
any  deficiency  whatever  in  the  skill  or  zeal  of  the  medical  attendants  upon 
the  poor.  Stunted  proportions  and  scrofulous  aspect  also  show  unftvvour- 
able  sanitary  conditions  among  those  who  survive  in  the  more  crowded  and 
otherwise  insalul)rious  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  agreeable  to  learn  from  Dr. 
Mapother  that  improvements  have  already  been  instituted  which  will  do 
much  to  lessen  these  terril)le  evils. 

In  the  second  lecture  of  this  course,  on  Air  and  its  Impurities,  along 
with  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  information,  the  fheraiM'idicol  value  of  pure 
air  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  language  of  Mr.  Paget: — 

"  Of  all  the  remedies  I  have  used,  or  seen  in  use,  T  can  find  but  one  thing  that 
I  can  call  remechal  for  tlie  disease  i)ya'mia,  ai\d  that  is  a  i)roruse  sujiply  ol'  fresh 
air.  In  the  three  most  remarkable  recoveries  1  have  seen,  the  patients  might 
be  said  to  have  lain  day  and  night  in  the  wind— wind  blowing  all  about  their 
rooms." 

Tcis^ilily  this  vis  medicatrix  of  a  ))nre  atmosphere  may  have  been  too 
much  (iverlooked.  We  may  l)e  too  much  afraid  of  open  wind(»ws.  We 
liav(!  known  a  patient  witli  typhoid  pneumonia,  urging  and  insisting  upon 
th(!  admission  of  all  the  air  |)ossiblc  from  windows  and  doors,  when  the 
temperature  of  it  was  Imt  a  few  degrees  alxtve  zero  Faiir.,  and  have  found 
benefit  from  acceding  to  this  d<Mnand  of  nature. 

An  interesting  reference  is  made  in  Dr.  Mapother's  third  lecture,  to  the 
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first  suprgestion  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  of  an  aperture  in  the  flue  near 
the  ceiling  for  the  ventilation  of  a  room.  This  was  proposed  by  him 
in  1744. 

Heat  as  a  disinfectant  does  not  receive  from  this  author,  any  more  than 
from  Dr.  Parkes,  its  full  share  of  appreciation.  He  questions  whether  it 
may  not  act  merely  by  increasing  aerial  circulation,  although  he  adds  that 
plague  is  arrested  by  a  temperature  of  120°.  Among  disinfecting  agents, 
I)r.  Mapother  regards  nitrous  acid  as  especially  reliable,  particularly  to 
destroy  those  organic  emanations  which  are  the  sources  of  typhus. 

In  a  lecture  on  Water  and  its  Impurities  (Lecture  IV.),  the  same  author 
furnishes  a  striking  illustrative  contrast,  in  the  maximum  of  purity  of  the 
Loka,  in  Sweden,  which,  flowing  over  granite,  contains  but  one-twentieth  of 
a  grain  of  impurity  per  gallon,  or  of  Loch  Katrine,  now  supplied  to  Glas- 
gow, holding  but  two  and  one-third  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  of  a 
pump  iu  Liverpool  having  41 7  grains  of  solids  per  gallon,  or  that  of  Park 
Crescent,  London,  containing,  as  Dundas  Thomson  shows,  43  grains  per 
gallon  of  organic  matter,  chiefly  from  sewage..  The  Brussels  Sanitary 
Congress  fixed  the  maximum  quantity  of  solid  matter  which  potable  water 
might  contain  at  49i  grains  per  gallon,  of  which  not  more  than  a  grain 
should  be  organic.  Dr.  Mapotlier  does  not  admit,  however,  that  this 
standard  should  be  absolute,  since  some  of  the  best  waters  have  nearly 
doul)le  the  amount  of  organic  matter  thus  assigned. 

Additional  evidence  is  furnished,  from  facts  in  Ireland,  in  support  of  the 
now  generally  received  doctrine,  that  goitre  is  owing  to  an  excess  in  the 
drinking  water  of  salts,  of  lime,  and  of  magnesia.  In  Gorruckpoore  the 
soil  upon  which  many  villages  are  built  is  so  calcareous  that  some  specimens 
contain  25  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  adults  are 
affected  with  goitre,  and  about  as  many  of  the  children  are  cretins. 

In  his  lectures  upon  Food,  Dr.  Mapother  advocates  killing  animals  for 
food  in  modes  which  would  allow  the  retention  of  the  blood,  as  thus  a 
great  deal  of  nutritive  matter  is  saved.     The  following  are  mentioned  : — 

"  1.  Compressing  the  lungs  with  air,  patented  by  Dr.  Carson,  or  with  water, 
as  practised  at  my  suggestion.  The  fluid  may  be  forced  into  the  cavity  outside 
the  lung  by  a  sharp-poiuted  tube  thrust  in  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  and  to 
which  is  attached  a  large  elastic  bag.  2.  By  blowing  air  into  the  jugular  vein, 
the  way  horses  are  often  destroyed  on  the  hunting  field.  3.  By  thrusting  a  knife 
into  that  part  of  the  brain  known  as  the  fourth  ventricle ;  or,  4,  >as  practised  in 
the  abattoirs  of  Paris,  dividing  the  spinal  marrow  in  the  neck.  The  equestrian 
people  of  the  American  pampas  kill  their  oxen  in  a  way  which  does  not  extract 
the  blood,  and  upon  their  flesh,  usually  dried  in  the  sun,  and  constituting  their 
sole  diet,  they  attain  the  acme  of  muscular  vigour." 

It  is  correctly  observed,  that  climate  may  have  much  to  do  with  the 
suitableness  of  such  methods  of  preparing  meat ;  since  putrefaction  of  course 
goes  on  more  rapidly,  with  heat,  iu  the  moist  condition  ;  blood  will  spoil 
sooner  than  flesh.  Beef  is  now  taken  from  South  America  and  Australia 
to  Great  Britain,  and  Dr.  Mapother  thinks  it  may  be  a  boon  to  the  poor. 
Analysis  shows  for  Montevideo  beef,  as  compared  with  average  corned 
beef,  more  than  than  eight  times  as  much  nitrogenized  substance,  although 
only  one-seventh  as  much  fat. 

The  Lectures,  in  the  course  we  are  now  considering,  upon  Clothing, 
Bathing,  and  Physical  and  Mental  Exercise,  are  interesting  and  practical. 
All  hygienists  must  especially  approve  the  recipe  for  rearing  healthy  chil- 
dren, quoted  from  John  Hunter:  "Plenty  of  milk,  plenty  of  sleep,  and 
plenty  of  flannel." 
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III  his  ninth  lecture,  T)v.  Mapotlior  treats  very  well  of  Sanitary  Enjrineer- 
m^  and  Architecture,  Hospitals,  Sic.  To  his  view,  the  Ilerljcrt  Hospital, 
near  Woolwich,  is  the  most  scientifically  constructed  edilice  of  the  kind  in 
Euro))e.  It  consists  of  seven  pavilions,  the  ends  of  which  all  ])roject  into 
free  air,  and  tvhich  are  separated  from  each  other  by  twice  their  height  in 
distance.  There  are  but  two  floors  to  each  pavilion.  The  baths  and 
water-closets  are  in  the  free  ends,  and  the  latter  are  thus  thoroughly  aired. 
Each  ward  is  261^  feet  wide  and  14  feet  high,  and  contains  30  beds;  the 
cubic  space  for  each  being  aljout  1300  feet.  Windows  are  abundant,  there 
being  one  for  two  I;eds,  arranged  along  opposite  walls  ;  and  as  the  axis  of 
the  wards  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  north,  each  side  will  be  enlivened  by  the 
sun  during  some  part  of  the  day. 

As  an  example  of  the  influence  of  imperfect  house-drainage  on  the  mor- 
tality of  cities.  Dr.  Mapother  mentions  Stockholm.  Although  situated 
upon  small  islands,  so  that  abundant  ventilation  and  cleaiisiug  would  seem 
to  be  secured,  it  has  a  higher  death-rate  than  any  other  European  city. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  water,  not  a  single 
house,  except  the  hotels,  having  a  water-closet. 

Dr.  Mapother  expresses  a  rather  more  hopeful  view  of  the  financial  side 
of  the  sewage  problem  than  that  we  have  cited  from  Dr.  Parkes.  Baron 
Liebig  has  asserted  that  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  manures  are  in- 
imical to  the  utilization  of  sewage.  A  wordy  warfare  has  hence  arisen, 
and  the  subject  is  to  be  specially  discussed  by  the  Public  Health  section  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  at  its  next  Congress. 

Climatology,  especially  in  reference  to  England  and  Ireland,  is  consi- 
dered in  the  tenth  lecture  of  this  course,  and  the  Prevention  of  Zymotic  and 
Constitutional  Diseases  in  the  eleventh  ;  Vital  Statistics  in  the  twelfth  and 
last.  Dr.  Mapother  adopts  without  hesitation  the  doctrine  that  "typhoid 
fever  is  about  the  most  preventable  of  diseases ;"  that  "  there  is  much 
greater  risk  of  contagion  from  the  decomposition  of  the  poison  in  faulty 
sewers  than  from  the  atmosphere  about  patients,  and  its  progress  is  much 
more  virulent  when  introduced  by  water  drank  than  by  air  inspired."  It 
is,  however,  typhus  that  has  always  been  Ireland's  greatest  enemy,  it  being 
still  five  times  as  frequent  in  Dublin  as  in  London  in  proportion  to  the 
population. 

The  influence  of  impure  air  in  promoting  consum]ition  has,  probably, 
heretofore  been  underrated.  Dr.  Mapother,  supported  by  Dr.  McCormac, 
Dr.  Ailkeu,  and  others,  urges  it  strongly  as  one  of  the  modes  of  morbid 
causation  over  which  public  sanitary  regulations  should  exert  control. 

Not  having  space  to  remark  upon  the  Lecture  on  Statistics  in  Dr. 
Mapother's  book,  we  may  observe  that  such  a  course,  delivered  before  a 
public  audience  in  a  great  city,  and  afterwards  published  in  an  inexpensive 
form,  must  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  not  only  by  its  suggestions  for  indi- 
vidual management,  but  by  preparing  the  popular  mind  for  measures  of 
sanitary  reform,  whose  proposal  often  meets,  among  the  ignorant,  with 
ajiatliy  or  even  with  opposition. 

Stewart  Clark's  work  on  "  The  Hygiene  of  the  Army  in  India"  might 
well  have  an  analytical  review  to  itself.  It  is  interesting  and  worthy  of 
study  for  the  amount  of  practical  information  it  conveys  in  a  clear  and 
forcible  style  and  with  ahundant  illustrations. 

Air,  water,  food,  conservancy,  drainage,  supervision,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  barracks  and  prisons,  are  successively  considered  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  British  troops  in  India. 

This  author  inclines  strongly  to  the  view  that  impurity  of  the  air  is 
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more  important,  in  a  sanitary  aspect,  than  foulness  of  the  water  ;  the  latter 
being  certainly  heightened,  to  a  great  degree,  by  absorption  of  gases  from 
the  atmosphere.  Angus  Smith  estimated  the  animal  matter  thrown  out 
in  the  form  of  a  putrescible  albuminous  substance,  by  respiration  alone,  as 
three  parts  in  every  one  thousand  of  respired  air.  Mr.  Clark  recalls  the 
virulent  action  of  inoculated  matter  in  dissecting  wounds,  to  show  what  de- 
structive properties  may  attend  even  the  early  stage  of  decomposition  of 
emanations  from  the  human  body.  Climate  and  uncleanly  habits  intensify, 
in  India,  for  example,  such  idiomiasmata. 

The  atmospheric  conditions  and  changes  of  India  are  totally  unlike 
anything  experienced  in  our  quarter  of  the  world.  S.  Clark's  account  of 
them  is  full  and  interesting.  There  is,  during  the  dry  weather,  which 
makes  about  seven  months  of  the  year,  a  diurnal  variation,  quite  regular. 
After  eight  or  nine  hours  of  dead  calm,  from  six  or  seven  o'clock  P.  M. 
to  three  or  four  A.  M.,  motion  begins  slightly  in  the  air,  with  puffs  from 
the  W.  and  N.W.  By  five  or  half  past  five  A.  M.,  these  have  grown  into 
a  steady  light  breeze  from  the  W.N.  W.  This  gains  its  maximum  strength 
about  two  P.  M.,  and  then  gradually  decreases  till  six  or  seven  P.  M.  The 
dead  calm  succeeds,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Clark  describes  it,  "  in  addition  to 
coolies  to  pull  the  punkah  (fan)  one  feels  that  a  greater  luxury  still  would 
be  two  or  three  to  do  the  work  of  breathing."  It  is  in  this  period  that 
foul-air  poisoning  proceeds  most  silently  and  surely.  Besides,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  oppressive  calm  and  heat  of  the  night  predisposes  the  body  to 
be  unfavourably  acted  upon  by  the  lowering  of  temperature  and  draught  of 
air  that  follow.  Thus  night,  or  early  morning,  is  the  time  of  greatest 
depression  in  fevers  (though  this  is  not  peculiar  to  India),  and  at  the  same 
period  the  brief  incubation  of  cholera  may  be  observed  and  should  be 
vigilantly  met  by  a])propriate  treatment. 

Clark's  statements  are  very  positive  and  important  in  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances which  most  promote  cholera  in  India.     It  occurs  in  groups  of  men, 

"  Almost  always  after  the  affected  have  been  unduly  exposed  to  foul  air  from 
bad  ventilation,  overcrowding  in  their  dwelling-places,  or  the  massing  together 
of  large  numbers  of  human  beings,  which,  even  in  the  open  air,  will  contaminate 
the  atmosphere  for  some  distance,  as  at  large  fairs  and  in  large  standing  camps, 
where  great  numbers  of  people  are  congregated.  After  the  Hurdwar  and  other 
large  fairs  in  India,  cholera  almost  always  appears  in  the  villages  on  the  lines 
of  roads  leading  from  them,  but  the  cases  are  generally  confined  to  iKtople  who 
have  been  at  these  fairs."  (p.  13.) 

"What  an  argument  against  any  theory  of  contagion,  however  modified, 
is  presented  in  the  words  we  have  italicised  above  I  But  Mr.  Clark  fur- 
nishes much  more  evidence  of  a  similar  bearing ;  some  of  which  mitigates 
against  the  idea  of  almost  exclusive  water-transmission  of  cholera,  so  elo- 
quently supported  by  Dr.  Snow.  Thus,  while  the  Hooghly  River  is  always 
intensely  filthy,  from  the  sewage  of  Calcutta  and  a  number  of  villages  on 
its  banks,  and  from  thousands  of  dead  bodies  and  carcasses  of  dead  animals 
floating  in  it ;  and  although  the  crews  of  all  the  ships  arriving  at  Calcutta 
are  supplied  with  it,  not  always  filtered  at  all  and  never  perfectly ;  yet  Mr. 
Clark  gives  the  following  statements  (p.  80)  : — 

"  I  was  long  connected  with  ships  trading  to  Calcutta,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  captains  and  ofiBcers  in  the  same  service,  and  never  once 
heard  of  the  cholera  breaking  out  on  board  in  an  epidemic  form  after  the  ship 
was  fairly  at  sea.  I  made  ten  voyages  to  Calcutta,  and  had  medical  charge  of 
four  different  detachments  of  Europea,n  invalids  from  that  place  to  England,  and 
never  saw  any  disease  among  the  troops,  crew,  or  passengers  which  1  could  at- 
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tribute  to  bad  water.  It  is  to  be  observed  (and  I  think  deserves  some  attention) 
that  I  always  belonged  to  large,  well-ventilated  ships,  where  every  attentiim  was 
paid  to  cleanliness  and  comfort,  but  the  water  was  Irum  the  river,  as  with  every 
other  ship." 

Instances  to  the  same  effect,  as  our  author  remarks,  mif^ht  he,  in  addition 
to  several  which  he  narrates,  enumerated  to  almost  any  extent.  He  con- 
firms with  emphasis  the  conclusion  of  the  Commissioners  who  reported  ujjou 
the  epidemic  cholera  of  1861  in  Northern  India,  that  "  mere  contaminatiou 
of  the  drinkiiif?  water  may  cause  disease,  but  will  not  cause  cholera." 

Ventilation  is,  of  course,  more  didicult  in  the  climate  of  India  than  even 
in  the  summer  of  temperate  climates;  the  temperature  of  the  external  and 
internal  air  of  buildintrs  being  so  nearly  the  same  ;  most  of  all,  in  the  hours 
of  stagnant  calm.  In  the  army  tents  of  India,  with  twenty-five  men  in  each 
(a  cubic  space  per  man  of  not  more  than  1 25  feet),  it  is  said  l)y  Mr.  Clark  to 
be  even  worse  than  in  barracks;  but  artificial  means  of  ventilation  are  in- 
disi)ensable  in  both.  Punkahs  will  set  the  air  in  motion,  but  they  do  not 
expel  foul  air  from  the  interior,  nor  reduce  its  temperature.  "  It  is  the 
plenum  method  alone  that  can  afford  thorough  ventilation  in  India. 

Mr.  Clark  gives  descriptions,  in  full  detail,  with  wood-cuts,  of  apparatus 
adapted  to  barracks  and  to  tents.  The  "  thermantidote"  is  a  rotary  fan  or 
blower,  by  which  air  can  be  impelled  through  canvas  tubes,  and  distributed 
at  pleasure.  A  large  apparatus  of  a  similar  sort,  with  diffusion  pipes  in 
the  side  walls,  or  diffusion  cases  in  the  centre  of  the  barracks,  will  change 
the  air  most  perfectly;  refrigeration  may  be  attained  at  the  same  time  by 
"  kus-tatties"  or  evaporating  screens  of  sweet  smelling  grass.  Egress 
ojtenings  for  vitiated  air,  it  is  advised,  should  be  in  the  roof,  by  open 
ridges;  from  which  birds  are  excluded  by  wire-nettings.  Strong  draughts 
are  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  "  plenum"  method  ;  but  Mr. 
Clark  does  not  admit  its  application.  "  The  perfection  of  ventilation  con- 
sists in  the  free  supply  of  air,  so  completely  attuned  to,  and  in  harmony 
with,  the  frame  on  which  it  acts,  that  its  operation  is  not  perceived."  lu 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  several  other  public  buildings  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  this  })lan  has  been  used  upon  a  large  scale  with 
excellent  success.  Fortaltle  blowers  for  movable  tents  are  described  by  Mr. 
Clark,  as  proposed  by  him  for  India. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  India  is  its  deficient  water  snj)ply ;  there  is  too 
little  water  afforded  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  ablution,  and  its  sources  are 
too  near  the  surface,  and  thus  impure.  Deeper  boring,  and  the  most  care- 
ful filtration,  are  recommended  ;  and,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
ex[)licit  instructions  are  given  in  the  book  under  notice.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  depreciation  of  the  importance  of  contaminatiou  of  water  that  Mr.  Clark 
intends  by  the  remarks  we  have  already  quoted;  but  merely  an  expression 
of  his  conviction  of  the  primary  necessity  of  a  pure  atmosphere. 

As  to  diet,  the  prevailing  error  among  Europeans,  and  especially  the 
English,  in  India,  has  been  excess  in  quantity.  Too  many  meals  and  too 
much  meat,  as  well  as  spirits,  have  been  the  rule;  now,  happily,  somewhat 
amended.  Sir  Hugh  Uose  has  reduced  the  sj)irit  ration  in  the  army  in 
India  to  one  half;  it  would  be  lietter,  no  doubt,  to  aljolish  it  altogether. 
The  regulation  allowance'  was  six  ounces  of  rum  every  day,  besides  what 
tiie  soldier  might  surreptitiously  obtain  at  the  bazaar.  Let  us  here  leave 
Siewart  Clark'.^  l>ouk,  and  iihicn  to  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  upon  this  and 
allied  topics.^ 

'  Report  of  Social  Science  Association,  18(»3,  p.  283. 

*  Ibid.  ;  paper  entitled  "  How  IVople  may  Live  and  Die  in  India." 
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"  So  much  for  intemperance  ;  but  not  to  this,  and  its  Idndred  vice  alone,  or  to 
this  mainly,  is  to  be  laid  the  soldier's  mortality  in  India,  as  has  been  falsely 
supposed.  The  diseases  from  which  the  soldier  suffers  there  are  miasmatic  ; 
now,  intemperance  never  produced  miasmatic  diseases  yet.  They  are  foul  air 
diseases  and  foul  water  diseases — fevers,  dysenteries,  and  so  on.  Intemperance 
may  cause  liver  disease,  and  put  the  men  into  a  state  of  health  which  prevents 
them  from  resisting  miasmatic  causes.  What  are  these  causes?  We  have  not 
far  to  look.  The  Briton  leaves  his  national  civilization  behind  him,  and  brings 
his  personal  vices  with  him.  At  home  there  have  been  great  improvements 
everywhere  in  agriculture  and  in  town  drainage,  and  in  providing  plentiful  and 
pure  water  supplies.     There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  India." 

Well  may  the  same  noble  reformer  assert  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  army  of  India,  that 
"  unless  the  health  of  the  British  army  in  India  could  be  improved,  and  the 
enormous  death  rate  reduced,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  hold  India  with 
a  British  army."  The  question  is  no  less  than  how  to  create  a  Public 
Health  Department  for  India^ — how  to  bring  European  civilization  into 
that  country  ;  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  very  existence  of 
European  colonists.  That  such  is  possible,  and  promises,  even,  to  be  done, 
we  are  glad  to  be  assured  by  the  same  authorities,  who  insist,  emphatically, 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  India  was  created  to  be  the  grave 
of  the  British  race.  Should  their  hopes,  even  long  hence,  be  fnltilled,  it 
may  prove  one  of  the  grandest  trium]>hs,  not  only  of  applied  sanitary  sci- 
ence, but  of  human  progress  and  development.  H.  H. 


Art.  XY. — 1.  Hiatory  and  Statistics  of  Ovariotomy,  and  the  Circum- 
stances under  lohich  the  Operation  may  he  regarded  as  safe  and 
expedient ;  being  a  Dissertation  to  which  the  prize  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  was  atcarded,  May,  1856.  By  George 
H.  Lyman,  M.  D.     pp.146.     Boston  :  1856. 

2.  Chapters  on  Diseases  of  the  0 caries,  translated,  by  permission,  from 

Kiwisch's  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Special  Pathology  arid  Treat- 
ment of  the  Diseases  of  Women ;  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix  on 
the  Operation'  of  Ovariotomy.  By  John  Clay,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Eng.,  etc.  etc.  pp.  254.  London: 
John  Churchill,  1860. 

3.  On  Ovarian  Dropsy;  its  Nature,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment.    The 

result  of  thirty  years''  experience.  By  I.  Baker  Brown,  F.R.C.S., 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  London  Surgical  Home  for  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men, &c.  &c.     pp.  283.     London  :  John  W.  Davies,  1862. 

4.  The  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  containing  Ovari- 

otomy. By  E.  R.  Peaslee,  M.  D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  I3ailliere 
Brothers,  1865. 

Few  operations  in  surgery  have  struggled  up  through  more  determined 
and  persistent  opposition  to  an  honourable  recognition  than  ovariotomy. 
It  is  but  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  first  systematic  0[)eraiion 
was  performed,  and  during  that  period  it  has  several  times  been  discarded 
and  almost  forgotten.  Its  opponents  have  been  untiring  in  their  oi)|)osi- 
tion,  and  unsparing  in  their  criticism.     It  has  been  termed  "belly  ripping" 
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(Listen) ;  "an  operation  of  wliicli  it  would  not  do  to  talk,  lest  some  reck- 
less surgeon  should  attempt  its  performance"  (Dr.  Haen)  ;  "  a  proof  of 
madness  in  the  patient  who  should  adopt,  and  of  crime  in  the  surgeon  who 
should  abet,  such  a  mode  of  suicide"  (Scanzoni);  "an  operation  on  no 
account  to  be  admitted  into  French  surgery"  (Yelpeau) ;  "an  oj)eration 
not  to  be  justified  by  the  most  fortunate  issue  in  any  ratio  whatever  of  the 
eases"  (Colonibat).  The  operation  has,  however,  found  warm  and  gene- 
rous advocates  at  every  period  of  its  history.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  on 
its  revival  in  England  by  Clay,  of  Manchester,  Blundell  wrote  him  encou- 
ragingly, "a  few  years  and  I  trust  it  will  appear  abdominal  surgery  is  at 
present  only  in  its  infancy  ;  but,  then,  what  an  infancy  !  how  full  of  bloom 
and  promise  I"  Again,  alluding  to  the  current  criticisms  upon  the  opera- 
tion, he  says:  "These  men  are  butting  their  heads  against  a  stone  wall ; 
and  the  grimaces  they  make,  on  feeling  the  solidity  of  the  materials,  are  as 
anuising  as  they  are  pitiable.  Applauded  by  all  who  have  honesty  and  in- 
telligence enough  to  appreciate  your  efforts,  you  may  well  persevere." 

The  ])rophecies  of  IJlundell  have  to  some  extent  been  realized,  and  abdo- 
minal surgery  has  within  the  last  few  years  begun  to  exhibit  those  evidences 
of  "bloom  and  promise"  which  in  the  prospect  so  delighted  this  dis- 
tinguished obstetrician.  It  not  only  claims,  but  demands  a  respectful  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  every  unprejudiced  surgeon.  It  can  no  longer 
be  passed  by  with  flippant  remarks,  or  repelled  by  fierce  denunciations,  but 
must  l)c  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  same  rules  which  govern  our  estimation 
of  the  value  of  other  operations  or  remedial  measures.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  we  propose  to  examine  somewhat  critically  the  claims  of  ovariotomy 
to  a  permanent  position  among  the  recognized  legitimate  operations  in 
surgery. 

The  works  with  which  we  introduce  this  review  comprise  for  the  most 
part  the  history  of  ovariotomy.  The  monograph  of  Lyman  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  productions  of  the  kind  which  we  have  chanced  to  meet. 
There  is  manifest  on  every  page  the  utmost  pains-taking  in  research,  and 
the  most  earnest  inquiry  after  truth.  Every  case  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully studied  as  it  originally  appeared,  and  never  at  second  hand.'  The  re- 
sults of  his  study  are  consequently  more  reliable  than  the  majority  of  writers 
on  this  subject. 

The  Appendix  of  John  Clay  to  the  chapters  of  Kiwisch's  Lectures  on 
Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  is  a  continuation  of  the  tables  of  Lyman,  and  com- 
pletes the  statistical  history  of  ovariotomy  to  the  date  of  its  jjublication. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Brown  aspires  to  the  rank  of  a  treatise  on  ovarian 
dropsy  and  its  treatment.  But  the  portion  which  particularly  interests  us 
is  that  which  contains  the  record  of  his  experience  in  ovariotomy.  The 
cases  detailed  add  a  valuable  chapter  to  this  history. 

The  ])a])er  of  Dr.  Peaslee  was  recently  read  before  the  New  York  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine.  It  is  a  very  elal)orately  written  pai)er,  discussing  with 
vigour,  warmth,  and  marked  ability  all  the  various  (juestions  which  have 
ari.sen  in  the  history  of  ovariotomy.  In  the  last  number  of  this  journal, 
this  author  has  puljlishcd  a  series  of  ta))les  ciiil)racing  all  the  accessible 
cases  of  ovariotomy  which  have  been  jicrformcd  since  tlie  publication  of 
Clay's  tables  in  l.SdO.  Tlie  tables  of  Dr.  Bcaslee  form  an  ap}iroprinte 
appendix  to  his  paper,  and  conq)icte  this  history  of  ovariotomy  to  the  pre- 
sent tin)e. 

We  do  not  in  (his  survey  notice  the  various  collections  of  cases  published 
by  authors   from   time   to    time,  vi/..,  l)y   IMiillips,  Walne,  Cormack,  T.  S. 
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Lee,  Churchill,  Jeaffreson,  Atlee,  R.  Lee,  Hamilton,  Bradford,  &c.  The 
papers  of  these  authors  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  ovari- 
otomy, but  as  the  more  elaborate  essays  and  works  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article  embody  all  the  facts  and  cases  contained  in  these  several  mono- 
graphs, we  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
more  considerable  works. 

As  with  every  considerable  operation  in  surgery  we  have  at  the  outset 
the  question  of  priority  to  settle.  The  claims  that  are  pressed  upon  our 
attention  are  not  those  of  individuals  simply — for  the  first  operators  have 
long  since  passed  from  the  stage  of  action — but  rather  of  nationalities.  This 
question  has  hence  assumed  an  undue  importance.  We  shall  doubtless 
be  considered  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  national  prejudice  if  we  pronounce 
in  favour  of  American  surgery.  But  we  are  happy  to  know  that  in  this 
decision  we  but  repeat  the  conclusions  of  the  more  eminent  European 
writers.  In  the  mind  of  every  unprejudiced  person  this  question  was  settled 
by  Prof.  Gross  in  his  very  learned  report  on  Kentucky  Surgery,  made  to 
the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  in  1852.  He  proved  conclusively  that 
the  operations  on  the  ovaries  previous  to  that  performed  by  Dr.  Ephraim 
McDowell,  of  Kentucky,  were  not  to  be  classified  with  those  grouped  under 
the  head  of  ovariotomy.  The  operation  of  L'Aumonier,  of  Rouen,  so  fre- 
quently quoted,  proved  on  investigation  to  be  simply  the  opening  of  an 
abscess  of  the  groin,  and  the  incidental  removal  of  the  ovary  which  had 
suppurated.  D'Zondi's  case,  sometimes  referred  to  as  ovariotomy,  was  iu 
the  person  of  a  boy.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  still  affects  to  be  undecided, 
and  coolly  remarks  that  "  Dr.  Gross  endeavours  to  show  that  the  earlier 
operations  of  L'Aumonier  and  D'Zondi  were  not  examples  of  ovariotomy 
at  all."  Mr.  Spence,  the  newly-elected  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinl)urgh,  in  his  recent  introductory,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
state  that  Lizars  "  was  the  first  who  carried  the  idea  of  ovariotomy  into 
practice."  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  statements  to  repeat  that  all 
the  leading  ovariotomists  unhesitatingly  accord  to  McDowell  the  priority. 
Some  over-zealous  English  writers  still  claim  ovariotomy  as  an  "  operation 
of  British  origin,  as  it  was  6rst  suggested  by  William  Hunter,  warmly  ad- 
vocated by  John  Bell,  and  first  practised  by  McDowell,  an  American  pupil 
of  John  Bell."  The  first  statement  has  no  historical  certainty,  while  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  Plater,  Vandenhaaer,  and  Delai)orte,  at  least,  had 
previously  suggested  the  extirpation  of  the  ovary.  However  it  may  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  British  surgery  that  the  first  operator  was  a  pupil 
of  John  Bell,  the  fact  will  ever  remain  that  the  first  operation  was  hailed 
by  the  British  medical  press  with  scoffing  and  derision.  It  is  sufficiently 
creditable  to  American  surgery  that  it  not  only  took  the  initiative  in  reduc- 
ing theory  to  practice,  but  that  it  has  attained  a  higher  degree  of  success 
than  any  other  nation. 

The  history  of  ovariotomy  presents  us  with  a  conflict  of  opinion,  first 
between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  operation,  and  second,  among 
its  friends,  the  operators.  The  opponents  of  the  operation  have  from  the 
first  boldly  taken  the  ground  that  ovariotomy  is  not  justifiable,  and  on  this 
issue  its  merits  and  demerits  have  frequently  been  canvassed  by  the  ablest 
members  of  the  profession,  and  with  a  degree  of  learning  and  ability  rarely 
witnessed  on  any  other  occasion.  The  issue  among  the  friends  of  the  ope- 
ration has  been  limited  to  the  merits  of  the  various  operative  procedures. 
We  shall  limit  our  review  to  these  two  issues  which  will  in  fact  embrace  all 
that  is  material  iu  the  history  of  ovariotomy. 
No.  XCYIIL— April  1S65.  26 
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The  opponents  of  extirpation  may  be  divided  into  those  who  reject  the 
operation  altoo:ether  on  tlieoretical  grounds,  witliout  regard  to  facts  or 
experience,  and  tliose  considerate  seekers  after  truth  who  base  their  objec- 
tions on  well-founded  pathological  deductions,  and  the  results  of  practice. 
The  former  are  well  represented  by  Prof.  ]\Ieigs,  who  effectually  cuts  short  all 
argument  by  the  declaration  :  "I  look  upon  operations  for  the  extirpation 
of  diseased  ovary  as  not  to  be  justified  by  any  amount  of  success."  It 
were  vain  to  attempt  discussion  with  those  who  thus  dogmatically  assert 
their  conclusions,  and  we  exclude  tliem  from  further  notice.  Let  us 
turn  then  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  and  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience which  govern  the  minds  of  the  rational  opponents  and  advocates 
of  ovariotomy. 

The  first  ground  of  objection  to  the  operation  is  the  uncertainty  of  diag- 
nosis. The  objection  has  its  foundation  in  the  fact  that,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, the  abdominal  cavity  has  been  laid  open,  and  either  no  tumour  was 
found,  or  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  its 
removal.  That  this  argument  has  great  weight  is  proved  by  Clay's  tables 
in  Kiwisch.  First,  we  have  twentj'^-three  operations  abandoned  because  the 
tumour  was  extra-ovarian.  Of  these  16  recovered,  3  died,  4  not  stated. 
In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  tumours,  12  were  uterine,  1  sjjlenic,  2 
omental,  1  supposed  tubal  fcetation,  1  obesity,  2  results  of  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, 1  mesenteric,  2  tumours  could  not  be  discovered,  1  nature  not  stated. 
A  second  table  contains  no  less  than  82  cases  in  which  the  operation  was 
attempted  and  abandoned  in  consequence  of  adhesions.  Of  these  cases  58 
recovered,  24  died.  Still  further  we  have  13  cases  of  attempted  ovari- 
otomy, in  which  extra-ovarian  tumours  only  were  removed.  Of  these  cases 
11  were  uterine  growths,  1  mesenteric,  and  1  tubular.  There  were  but  3 
recoveries  in  this  list;  10  died  from  the  elfects  of  the  operation.  But  even 
this  does  not  complete  the  record  of  failures  of  diagnosis  of  a  tumour 
cai)al)le  of  removal.  There  is  a  table  of  24  cases  of  partial  excision  of 
diseased  ovaries  too  adherent  for  comi)lete  removal.  Of  this  number  14 
died,  and  10  recovered.  Here  we  have,  in  a  tabular  record  of  537  cases, 
142  failures  in  diagnosis;  or  in  about  26^  ,i)er  cent,  of  the  cases.  The 
result  of  these  attempted  oiterations  was  fatal  in  51  cases,  or  37  per  cent. 

With  this  sad  record  of  fatal  errors  before  us,  we  must  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  declaration  of  Prof.  Simpson,  "  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  the  adoption  of  ovariotomy  is  the  difficulty  of  making  au 
absolutely  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  disease."  For  an  error  of  diagnosis 
has  frequently  jiroved  fatal  to  the  patient.  Mr.  Brown  truly  remarks,  "Its 
importance,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated ;  for  whatever  be  the  treat- 
ment, the  knowledge  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  also  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  ovarian  malady  is  of  the  utmost  consequence."  When,  if  we  con- 
lemplate  sim])ly  the  formidal)le  list  of  diseases  for  which  ovarian  dro[)sy 
Ikis  been  mistaken,  we  might  be  disposed  to  yield  to  the  opponents  of  ovari- 
otomy the  whole  argument.  Mr.  lirown  enumerates  them  as  follows  :  1. 
Keiroversion  and  retrollexion  of  the  uterus.  2.  Tumours  of  the  uterus  : 
R,  solid  ;  b,  filjro-cystic.  3.  Ascites.  4.  Pregnancy.  5.  Pregnancy,  com- 
))licated  with  ovarian  dropsy.  6.  Cystic  tumours  of  the  abdomen.  7. 
Distended  Idadder.  8.  Accunmlation  of  gas  in  the  intestines.  9.  Accumu- 
lation of  feces  in  the  intestines.  10.  Enlargement  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or 
kidneys,  or  tumours  connected  with  these  viscera.  1 1.  Recto-vaginal  hernia, 
and  displacement  of  the  ovary.  12.  Pelvic  abscess.  13.  Retention  of  the 
menstrual  iluid  from  iuiperforate  hymen.     14.  llydrometru.     A  diagnosis 
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surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties  would  at  first  glance  seem  more  likely 
to  be  erroneous  than  correct,  and  the  early  history  of  the  operation  confirms 
this  view. 

But  the  advocates  of  ovariotomy  affirm  that  such  has  been  the  improve- 
ments in  our  means  of  diagnosis  that  this  argument  now  has  comparatively 
but  little  weight.  And  there  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  the  statement,  for, 
if  we  carefully  scan  the  diseases  above  enumerated  we  see  that  several  may 
be  positively  excluded  by  the  means  of  accurate  diagnosis  which  we  now 
command.  For  example,  displacements  of  the  uterus  are  readily  and  accu- 
rately determined  by  the  uterine  sound ;  pregnancy  by  the  stethoscope  or 
ballottement,  or  the  sound  ;  distended  bladder  by  the  catheter ;  accumula- 
tions of  gas  frequently  by  anajsthetics  ;  enlargements  of  various  viscera  by 
])ercussion  ;  hydrometra  by  the  sound,  &c.  It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore, 
that  this  strongest  of  all  arguments  against  extirpation  has  been  con- 
siderably weakened  by  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
correct  diagnosis.  And  the  modern  history  of  the  operation  proves  this 
view  to  be  correct,  for  the  errors  of  diagnosis  are  now  much  more  rare  than 
formerly.  In  his  recent  operations,  Wells  has  not  committed  an  error  in 
52  cases;  and  Tyler  Smith  erred  but  once  in  14  cases.  While  we  may 
anticipate  that  in  the  progress  of  scientific  improvements  the  diS'erential 
diagnosis  of  ovarian  dropsy  will  become  more  and  more  accurate,  there  is 
one  very  important  fact  to  determine  before  the  operation  which,  a])parent 
in  many  cases,  must,  in  a  certain  number,  forever  elude  our  positive  know- 
ledge. It  is  this  :  Can  the  tumour  be  removed  ?  By  no  means  at  hand, 
or  prospectively  to  be  employed,  does  it  seem  possible  to  decide  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  adhesions  when  they  exist.  If  we  could  l)elieve,  with 
Mr.  Erichsen,  that  adhesions  are  not  an  unmitigated  evil,  even  this  objec- 
tion to  the  operation  would,  in  a  measure,  be  answered  ;  but  all  ex{>erience 
seems  to  unite  in  regarding  them  as  the  most  serious  complications. 

A  second  alleged  objection  is  the  dangerous  character  of  the  operation. 
The  opponents  of  ovariotomy  dwell  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  neces- 
sarily dangerous  nature  of  the  wounds  and  injuries  infiicted,  and  upon  the 
high  rate  of  mortality  after  the  operation.  Meigs  puts  the  first  objection 
in  the  following  language  : — 

"  There  are  certain  medical  facts  that  belong  not  to  us  as  a  body  of  physicians 
alone,  but  which  enter  into  the  common  treasury  of  human  knowledge,  and 
■which  no  array  of  statistical  results  can  ever,  I  imagine,  change  or  abrogate, 
and  it  is  certainly  in  the  nature  of  things  that  wounds,  even  small  ones,  of  the 
great  cavities  are  dangerous  wounds  ;  and,  a  fortiori,  wounds  of  vast  dimensions, 
and  wounds,  too,  retjuiring  that  other  deep-seated  parts  should  be  cut  away  and 
vessels  tied  within  those  cavities,  are  so  dangerous,  by  the  common  voice  and 
consent  of  mankind,  that  I  should  in  vain  endeavour  to  reconcile  it  to  myself 
that  I  am  bound  to  do  such  things,  except  under  the  duress  and  stringent 
necessity  laid  upon  me  by  my  position  as  physician  and  accoucheur.  No  man's 
statistics  can  change  or  abrogate  the  opinion  of  society  on  this  point." 

While  the  general  statement  is  true  that  wounds  of  the  great  cavities 
are  dangerous,  it  is  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  operation  is  performed  where 
the  conditions  are  pathological,  and  not  so  liable  to  eventuate  in  inflam- 
matory complications.  However  that  may  be,  no  candid  and  unpreju- 
diced mind  will  be  governed,  or  even  influenced,  by  an  objection  so  arbi- 
trarily stated  and  that  has  to  be  fortified  by  an  unqualified  rejection  of  future 
experience. 

The  second  objection  under  this  head,  that  excision  of  the  ovary  is  to  be 
discouraged  on  account  of  its  actual  fatality,  is  a  rational  conclusion,  pro- 
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vided  tlie  premises  favour  tliat  view.  Evidently  the  advocates  of  ovariotomy 
Lave  rcjjarded  this  argument  as  the  most  serious  yet  raised,  and  have  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  give  it  a  satisfactory  answer.  Tlie  first  method  of 
replying  to  this  objection  has  been  to  contrast  the  success  of  ovariotomy 
with  other  serious  operations,  and  thus  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
justifialjle.  Simpson  presents  this  argument  in  a  very  instructive  table  of 
the  mortality  after  ovariotomy  and  various  other  capital  operations.  On 
the  part  of  ovariotomy  we  have  the  following  statistics  :  Fock,  292  cases  ; 
120  deaths,  or  41  in  100,  1  in  2^.  Atlee,  179  cases;  59  deaths,  33  in  100, 
nearly  1  in  3.  Simon,  44  cases;  32  deaths,  73  in  100,  1  in  If.  Clay, 
93  cases;  29  deaths,  31  in  100,  1  in  3^.  The  severe  surgical  or  cajiital 
operations  recognized  as  legitimate  are  tabulated  as  follows:  Amputation 
of  limbs  by  Peacock,  72  cases ;  35  deaths,  49  in  100,  or  1  in  2.  Herjiiotomy 
by  Cooper  and  Inman,  622  cases;  296  deaths,  47  in  100,  or  1  in  2.  Liga- 
ture of  large  arteries  l)y  Ininan  and  Phillips,  370  cases:  123  deaths,  33  iu 
100,  or  1  in  3.  Ami)uiation  at  hip-joint  in  chronic  disease  by  Cox,  24 
cases;  18  deaths,  75  in  100,  or  1  in  1^.  Ami)utation  of  thigh  Ijy  Mal- 
gaigne,  200  cases;  122  deaths,  61  iu  100,  or  1  in  li^^.  ]5ut  this  comparison 
is  rendered  much  more  conclusively  in  favour  of  ovariotomy  by  a  comparison 
of  recent  statistics.  While  there  has  been  but  little  im)>roveraent  in  the 
mortality  after  the  various  capital  operations  of  surgery,  there  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  diminution  of  fatal  cases  of  ovariotomy.  Wells  reports 
15  cases  and  but  1  death  ;  Brown  15  cases  and  4  deaths;  Tyler  Smith  13 
cases  and  2  deaths;  l)uidap.l9  cases  and  4  deaths.  The  aggregate  of 
cases  is  62,  with  11  deaths,  or  a  i»ercentage  of  recoveries  ecjual  to  eighty- 
two  and  one-fourth. 

Tills  grouping  of  statistics  strikingly  illustrates  the  comparative  merits 
of  ovariotouiy.  It  has  always  been  less  fatr.l,  if  we  exclude  the  German 
statistics  of  Simon,  which  seem  entirely  exceptional,  and  are  generally  so 
regarded  by  good  authorities,  than  herniotomy,  than  amputation  of  the 
limbs,  than  amputation  of  the  thigh,  than  ani))utation  at  the  hip-joint  in 
chronic  disease,  and  of  about  equal  fatality  with  the  ligature  of  arteries. 
These  operations  no  surgeon  would  hesitate  to  advise  under  certain  circum- 
stances ;  and  those  conditions  which  furnish  the  basis  of  an  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  any  capital  operation  are  equal,  if  not  indeed  more  con- 
clusive, when  applied  to  ovariotomy.  When,  however,  we  compare  the 
more  recent  results  of  ovariotomy  with  the  capital  operations  of  surgery, 
its  importance  and  comparative  safety  appear  in  bold  relief. 

There  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject  whicii  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice.  The  (piestion  of  an  0})eration  in  those  capital  cases  referred  to 
jtresents  itself  thus  :  Tiie  disease  is  of  an  absolutely  fatal  character,  and 
an  operation  gives  the  patient  the  only  chance  of  recovery.  As  Meigs 
remarks,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  wluit  the  surgeon  jurfcrs  to  do,  but 
what  he  mud  do.  It  was  contended,  until  lately,  that  this  rule  had  no 
application  to  ovariotomy;  that  the  operation  was  iu  no  sense  obligatory. 
Jiul  recently  the  advocates  of  the  operation  have  l)een  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  this  aspect  of  the  controversy,  and  intpiiring  whether  the  surgeon 
may  exercise  his  preferences  sim})ly,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  not 
compelled  l)y  as  strong  motives  us  in  any  given  case  to  operate.  This  is, 
we  l)elieve,  the  true  ground  on  which  to  settle  the  question.  Is  it  an 
operation  of  expediency  merely,  or  does  the  case  i>resent  to  the  surgeon 
the  two  ulternatives  of  most  (;apilal  operations,  viz.,  ovariotomy  or  death? 

It  must  Ijc  borne  in  mind  that  ovariotomy  is  now  recommended  only  iu 
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cases  quite  incurable  by  other  means,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  same 
rule  must  apply  here  as  in  the  most  desjierate  class  of  surgical  operations. 
In  a  recent  discussion,  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  put  this  question  in  its  proper 
light,  as  follows:  "What  is  the  natural  history  of  cases  of  ovarian  disease, 
such  as  would  be  likely  to  be  considered  suitable  for  operation  by  ovari- 
otomy, where  no  such  procedure  is  attempted  ?"  In  answer  to  this  question, 
he  analyzed  44  cases  of  disease  of  the  ovaries  of  such  character  and  con- 
dition as,  in  the  opinion  of  those  favourable  to  ovariotomy,  were  proper 
cases  for  the  operation.  They  were  cases  in  which,  from  the  size  of  the 
tumour,  its  physical  qualities,  such  as  fluctuation,  the  fact  of  tapping  having 
been  performed,  or  some  other  distinctive  characteristic,  it  could  be  stated 
that  they  were  cases  of  progressive  ovarian  disease.  The  natural  history 
of  these  cases  gave  the  following  result :  In  .32  instances  a  positively  fatal 
termination  occurred,  the  ordinary  palliative  treatment  being  pursued  ;  in 
1  the  inference  was  that  the  patient  died;  in  1  the  inference  was  doubtful; 
in  2  the  patients  were  apparently  dying ;  in  1  the  disease  was  proceeding 
to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1  case  the  disease 
had  not  reappeared  after  a  tapping  26  years  previous ;  in  1  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  3  years;  in  2  the  patients  were  alive  after  a  period 
respectively  of  2  and  3  years ;  in  2  death  took  place  from  ovariotomy ;  in 
1  death  took  place  from  an  exploratory  puncture.  The  summary  of  these 
cases  gives  84  per  cent,  of  deaths,  the  fatal  issue  occurring  within  an  average 
of  a  year  and  three-quarters,  leaving  16  per  cent,  where  life  was  prolonged 
by  palliative  measures.  With  such  an  enormous  mortality  where  the  disease 
is  allowed  to  pursue  its  course,  exce|(t  as  modified  by  palliative  measures, 
the  advocates  of  ovariotomy  may  well  ask,  in  the  laif^-uage  of  Mr.  Erichseu, 
If  you  reject  that  operation,  what  have  you  to  substitute  for  it?  We  can 
but  conclude  that  ovariotomy  is  a  legitimate  operation,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  :  1.  Like  most  capital  operations,  it  is  undertaken  only  in  cases 
which,  left  to  nature  or  palliative  treatment,  would  almost  to  a  certainty 
terminate  fatally.  2.  It  is  no  more  fatal  than  the  principal  larger  surgical 
operations,  and  much  less  fatal  than  the  more  important.  We  might  in 
justice  add  a  third  point,  viz.,  while  successful  surgical  operations  generally 
leave  the  patient  maimed  and  crippled  for  the  remainder  of  life,  successful 
ovariotomy  resioi'es  the  patient  to  2')erfect  health  and  usefulness. 

The  change  in  professional  opinion  within  the  last  few  years  is  most 
significant  of  the  progress  which  this  operation  has  made  in  professional 
favour.  Tyler  Smith  opposed  it  for  twenty  years,  but  is  now  not  only  one 
of  its  strongest  advocates,  but  one  of  the  most  successful  operators.  West 
was  an  opponent,  and  wrote  strongly  against  the  operation,  but  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Women  he  has  changed  his  views, 
and  now  advocates  it.  The  same  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  opinions 
of  many  others  who  occupy  positions  favourable  for  correct  observation. 

Passing  from  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  operation, 
we  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  points  of  difference  among  ovariotomists. 

First.  At  what  period  should  the  operation  be  performed?  It  is  con- 
tended by  one  party  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  and  before  the  disease  has  made  any  inroads  upon  the 
patient's  health.  Brown  believes  that  the  mortality  from  the  operation 
would  be  much  less  if  this  rule  were  followed.  On  the  contrary,  operators 
of  large  experience  recommend  the  opposite  course.  Erichsen  says :  "  It  is 
proper  to  perform  it  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  and  when  the  pa- 
tient's health  is  giving  way  under  the  extension  of  the  disease."    The  same 
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opinion  is  held  by  Wells,  who  declares  the  operation  justifiable  only  "wl)en 
other  treatment  was  useless,  and  life  was  threatened  at  uo  very  distant 
period." 

The  theory  upon  wliifh  operators  proceed  wlio  prefer  an  early  date  is  that 
there  is  less  liability  to  exhaustion  from  the  operation,  and  a  p:reater  tendency 
to  prompt  recovery  in  healthy  and  robust  ju-rsons.  The  statistics  recently 
published  l)y  Peaslee  would  seem  to  sustain  this  view.  In  98  cases,  41  were 
rol)ust,  47  had  im])aircd  health,  and  10  were  "broken  down."  Of  those  in 
robust  health,  75.6  per  cent,  recovered  ;  of  those  in  impaired  health,  63.83 
per  cent,  recovered ;  of  those  "  broken  down,"  40  per  cent,  recovered.  These 
fifrures  are  very  significant,  but  too  much  value  must  not  be  attached  to 
such  statistics,  for  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  not  carefully  noted  in 
each  case. 

The  weiccht  of  professional  opinion  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of 
delay,  and  the  previous  exhaustion  of  palliative  measures.  There  is  much 
pertinency  in  the  remark  of  Peaslee,  who  is  a  decided  advocate  of  delay, 
that  the  operation  under  these  two  circumstances  is  com])arable  with  patho- 
loj^ical  amputations  and  amputations  for  exjiediency,  the  former  of  which 
frives  but  15  per  cent,  of  fatal  cases,  while  the  latter  gives  40  per  cent. 
Still,  it  can  scarcely  be  conceded  that  the  local  irritation  of  the  growth, 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  are  rather  con- 
servative or  preparatory  to  the  operation  than  injurious,  and  tending  to 
increase  its  dangers. 

Second.  How  far  does  the  existence  of  adhesions  affect  the  question  of 
an  operation  ?  In  the  early  history  of  ovariotomy  the  surgeon  hesitated 
when  he  met  these  ccftaplications,  and  many  considered  them  insurmount- 
ahh  objections.  But  in  progress  of  time  it  was  found  that  where  adhesions 
existed,  even  to  a  large  extent,  recovery  frequently  took  place ;  and  at 
length  we  have  the  question  fairly  proposed.  In  what  respect  do  adhesions 
contraindicate  the  operation  ?  We  find  operators  entertaining  on  this  point 
every  shade  of  opinion.  Hutchinson,  Wells,  Brown,  and  others  regard 
adhesions  as  always  an  unpleasant  comjjlication.  They  are  not  deterred 
from  the  operation  by  their  existence  in  a  moderate  degree,  but  yet  they 
J)elieve  that  they  render  the  case  less  hopeful.  Erichsen,  while  regarding 
adhesions  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  an  operation,  still  declares 
that  they  are  not  an  unmixed  evil.  When  extensive,  they  obliterate  the 
])eritoneal  cavity  and  destroy  the  serous  membrane,  thus  preventing  or  cir- 
cumscribing inflammatory  action.  Atlee  scarcely  recognizes  adhesions  as 
a  serious  complication,  but  proceeds  with  the  operation  without  regard  to 
their  extent  or  character.  He  says:  "I  am  never  deterred  from  operating 
by  adhesions.  Uidess  they  are  visceral,  I  thiidc  they  should  not  be  regarded. 
Indeed,  I  think  peritonitis  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  these  cases  than  when 
the  peritoneum  is  wholly  intact.  Its  cliaracter  is  entirely  changed,  and  it 
is  no  longer  a  serous  meml)rauc."  Peaslee  is  equally  decided  in  his  disre- 
gard of  adhesions,  and  lays  down  the  rule  "  that  we  should  not  be  deterred 
from  finishing  the  operation  by  the  existence  of  adhesions,"  except  where 
they  would  so  prolong  the  operation  in  a  diiltilitated  patient  as  to  cause 
death  by  shock  or  collai).se,  or  where  the  attachments  to  the  liver,  bladder, 
uterus,  or  larger  intestines  are  so  firm  that  they  cannot  be  separated  without 
injury  to  those  organs.  His  cases  have  been  the  most  formidal)le  on  record, 
on  account  of  adhesions,  and  yet  all  have  termitmted  favourably.  He  makes 
a  very  judicious  division  of  adhesions  into  the  ])arietal,  or  those  attached 
to  the  walls  of  the  al)domen,  and  visceral,  or  those  attached  to  the  viscera. 
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It  is  the  first  class  which  he  considers  as  in  no  respect  deterring  from  the 
operation,  however  extensive ;  while  the  latter  are  always  to  be  regarded 
as  serious  complications. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  reasoning  or  conclusions  of  those  who 
regard  adhesions  so  lightly.  However  slight  they  may  be,  they  create  the 
necessity  for  a  certain  amount  of  violence  to  be  expended  in  their  destruc- 
tion. There  must  also  a  certain  amount  of  hemorrhage  follow  the  division 
of  these  organized  bands,  and  this  has  frequently  proved  an  important 
complication.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  they  tend  to  prevent 
inflammation,  as  Erichsen  and  Peaslee  maintain.  They  are  the  products 
of  excessive  local  textural  activity,  and  the  changes  which  result  therefrom 
lead  to  textural  weakness.  In  other  words,  every  part  once  affected  with 
the  changes  resulting  from  irritation  is  texturally  predisposed  to  inflamma- 
tion. But  we  have  no  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
these  opinions,  when  we  have  at  hand  conclusive  evidence  of  a  character 
that  demonstratively  establishes  the  truth.  Our  most  reliable  data  must 
be  the  results  of  operations,  and  these  are  decidedly  against  adhesions. 
Lyman  gives  92  cases  of  more  or  less  extensive  adhesions,  with  48  reco- 
veries, or  52.17  per  cent. ;  and  50  cases  non-adherent,  with  34  recoveries, 
or  68  per  cent.  But  Peaslee's  statistics  {op.  cit.),  which  embrace  the  more 
recent  operations,  are  even  more  conclusive.  Of  41  cases  of  extensive  adhe- 
sions, 60.97  per  cent,  recovered;  of  10  cases  of  slight  adhesions,  70  per 
cent,  recovered  ;  of  16  cases,  no  adhesions,  87^  per  cent,  recovered. 

There  is,  again,  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  operators  as  to  the 
preparatory  treatment  required.  Some  almost  entirely  disregard  attention 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  merely  give  a  cathartic  on  the 
day  before  the  operation  ;  while  others  attend  minutely  to  all  the  functions 
of  the  body,  and  secure,  by  careful  })re})aration,  the  most  favourable  state 
of  the  patient  for  the  operation.  Brown  directs  a  warm  bath,  repeated  on 
several  occasions,  to  cleanse  and  soften  the  skin,  and  suitable  remedial 
measures  of  a  tonic  character,  such  as  steel  and  arnica.  Black  gave  acetate 
of  ammonia  for  a  week  previously,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  hydrarg. 
cum  creta  and  ox-gall.  Atlee  administers  the  perchloride  of  iron  for  ten  to 
fourteen  days  before  the  operation.  While  it  is  evident  that  no  rule  of 
preparatory  treatment,  adapted  to  all  cases,  can  be  established,  yet  every 
judicious  operator  will  attend  carefully  to  the  condition  of  his  patient,  and 
adopt  such  a  course  of  treatment  in  each  case  as  shall  be  indicated.  Prof. 
Simpson  very  truly  remarks:  "Before  exposing  your  patient  to  the  risk  of 
this,  as  of  any  other  serious  operation,  you  are,  of  course,  bound  in  the  first 
instance  to  prepare  your  patient,  as  far  as  possible,  by  attempting  to  raise 
the  standard  of  health,  by  means  of  tonics,  and  to  diminish  in  some  degree 
the  chances  of  inflammation,  by  putting  her  for  a  time  on  antiphlogistic 
diet  and  regimen."     This  advice  is  most  judicious. 

There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
whether  it  should  be  raised  or  disregarded.  Clay,  Brown,  Peaslee,  and 
many  others  advocate  strongly  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  temperature 
of  the  room  at  nearly  a  summer  heat,  with  a  good  supply  of  moisture.  By 
this  precaution  they  believe  that  the  peritoneum  is  much  less  exposed  to 
subsequent  inflammation.  Peaslee  has  gone  still  further,  and  not  only  care- 
fully provides  that  the  temperature  of  the  room  shall  be  raised  to  80°  F., 
but  endeavours  to  prevent  all  irritation  from  handling  of  the  intestines,  by 
a  preparation  which  he  terms  artificial  serum,  composed  of  water  Oiv,  albu- 
men (white  of  eggs)  3vj,  and  common  salt  "^vj,  into  which  he  plunges  his 
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hands  before  he  introduces  them  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Many  operators, 
however,  attach  little  or  no  importance  to  tlife  measure,  and  operate  indif- 
ferently in  a  cold  or  warm  room.  Simpson  remarks  :  "But  such  a  precau- 
tion seems  hardly  to  be  necessary ;  for  there  is  no  direct  proof  that  the 
peritoneum  is  more  likely  to  be  inflamed  in  consequence  of  being  expo.sed 
to  the  atmosphere  at  a  low  temperature  than  it  is  when  exposed  to  heated 
air"  He  adds:  "Those  who  are  in  the  liabit  of  operating  frequently, 
apparently  lose  all  such  great  fears  in  regard  to  the  free  exposure  and 
rough  handling  of  the  peritoneum." 

We  cannot  regard  these  precautions  as  of  such  slight  importance.  The 
mere  recovery  of  a  few  ))atients  operated  upon  without  due  care  should  by 
no  means  establish  a  rule  of  practice.  No  fact  is  better  established  than 
that  the  truly  successful  surgeou  is  he  who  attends  most  carefully  to  all 
those  details  preliminary  to,  during,  and  after  the  operation,  which  avert 
threatened  dangers,  and  add  to  the  probabilities  of  recovery.  In  this  arti- 
ficial serum  of  Peaslee  we  have  an  ingenious  and  most  useful  means  of 
preventing  irritation  of  the  peritoneum,  which  must  commend  itself  to 
every  prudent  surgeon. 

Of  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  different  operations,  we  have,  Jirst, 
the  length  of  the  incision  as  a  subject  of  controversy.  Clay,  of  Manchester, 
Walne,  Simpson,  and  others  advise  a  long  incision,  or  one  extending  above 
the  umbilicus.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  long  incision  gives  so  much 
greater  freedom  in  the  manipulations  of  the  tumour  that  its  disadvantages 
are  more  than  counterbalanced.  Wells,  Bird,  and  Lane,  strongly  advocate 
the  short  incision  as  less  dangerous,  and  affording  in  general  sufficient  faci- 
lities for  the  removal  of  the  tumour  after  tapping.  Wells  limited  his  in- 
cision in  one  case  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  this 
question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  long  and  short  incision.  No  practi- 
cal surgeon  will  adopt  exclusively  one  method,  for  while  it  is  true  that  the 
short  incision  is  generally  sufficient,  it  still  occasionally  happens  that  the 
long  incision  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  rule  which  governs  the 
majority  of  ovariotomists  may  be  thus  stated  :  Commence  with  the  short 
incision,  and  enlarge  it  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.     Peaslee 


"  If  the  tumour  is  not  adherent,  and  is  small — or  if  not  adherent,  and  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  a  small  mass  by  tapping — a  small  incision  (two  to  four 
inches)  may  answer  the  purpose.  But  if  there  are  extensive  and  firm  adhesions 
(especially  if  visceral),  the  incision  should  be  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  .see 
them ;  and  if  the  tumour  is  large  and  cannot  be  much  diminished  by  tapping, 
the  incision  must  be  enlarged  to  allow  its  passage  through  it.  I  think  the  only 
rule  is  to  make  the  incision  long  enough  to  secure  the  objects  Ihave  enumerated, 
and  no  longer."  p.  37. 

The  management  of  the  pedicle  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  and 
still  remains  unsettled.  The  question  presented  for  solution  may  be  thus 
stated  :  How  can  the  hemorrhage  be  effectually  controlled  with  the  least 
danger  of  exciting  peritonitis?  The  early  0})erators  treated  the  pedicle, 
according  to  the  general  rules  of  surgery,  l)y  applying  a  ligature,  and  draw- 
ing it  out  at  the  most  de|)ending  i)art  of  the  wound,  and  some  modern 
o[)erators,  as  Clay,  still  imitate  them.  Although  this  method  gives  a  very 
fair  percentage  of  cures,  it  has  been  alleged  that  it  involves  great  danger 
of  peritonitis  by  the  irritation  which  must  be  produced  by  the  ligatures. 
To  avoid  this  danger,  two  general  methods  of  procedure  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  Jirst,  by  our  aj)pliances  control  the  hemorrhage  and  then  return 
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the  pedicle  to  its  place  and  close  the  external  wound ;  and,  second,  bring 
the  stump  of  the  pedicle  out  at  the  external  wound  and  fasten  it  there. 

There  are  two  methods  of  treating  the  pedicle  and  returning  it.  1.  By 
dividing  it  with  the  ecraseur ;  and,  2.  By  applying  a  double  ligature 
and  cutting  the  extremities  short.  The  ecraseur  has  been  frequently  em- 
ployed for  division  of  the  pedicle,  especially  by  Atlee  and  Wells,  and  with 
favourable  results.  It  has  not,  however,  been  accepted  by  operators  gene- 
rally, and  has  even  been  abandoned  by  those  who  have  had  the  most  expe- 
rience in  its  use.  The  truth  is,  the  ecraseur  is  not  a  sufficiently  reliable 
means  of  controlling  all  hemorrhage  to  make  it  a  safe  instrument  for  this 
operation.  In  Hamilton's  case  the  bleeding  was  very  copious,  and  in 
Henry's  case  fifty  ounces  of  bloody  fluid  were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  after  death.  The  escape  of  a  small  amount  of  blood  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  endangers  the  patients  to  a  degree  that  forbids  the 
em|»loyment  of  doubtful  haemostatic  agents. 

The  second  method  of  treating  the  pedicle  and  closing  completely  the 
external  wound  deserves  more  consideration.  As  early  as  1829,  David  L. 
Rodgers,  of  New  York,  in  removing  an  ovarian  tumour  applied  a  ligature 
to  the  pedicle,  cut  short  both  extremities  of  the  ligatures,  returned  the 
pedicle  into  the  abdomen,  and  closed  the  external  wound.  His  patient 
made  a  good  recovery.  It  was  afterwards  repeated  by  Billington  of  New 
York,  Siebold  of  Darmstadt,  Fergusson  of  London,  with  perfect  success. 
Recently,  this  method  has  been  frequently  repeated,  and  with  such  a  degree 
of  success  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  most  important  place  in  the  history  of  the 
operation.  The  objections  to  the  ligature  are  :  1.  That  it  will,  by  irrita- 
tion induce  peritonitis  ;  and,  2.  That  there  will  be  a  slough  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pedicle  which  will  give  rise  to  local  and  general  symptoms 
by  the  decomposition  which  will  occur.  Peaslee,  who  discusses  this  sub- 
ject in  a  very  able  manner,  denies  the  validity  of  both  assertions.  It  does 
not  appear,  by  his  showing,  that  deaths  from  peritonitis  are  any  more  fre- 
quent in  cases  treated  by  the  ligature  than  by  other  means.  The  pedicle 
becomes  inclosed  in  the  exudation,  and  all  irritation  is  early  prevented.  In 
regard  to  the  sloughing  of  the  stump,  he  holds  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  pedicle  sloughs.  He  thus  explains  the  changes  that  occur  :  "  As  the 
portion  of  the  femoral  artery  below  the  ligature,  in  a  case  of  flap  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh  that  heals  by  first  intention,  is  surrounded  by  exuded 
plasma  and  kept  alive  in  spite  of  the  constriction,  so  that  when  the  liga- 
ture even  cuts  it  off  entirely  by  exciting  ulceration,  it  does  not  slough,  but 
becomes  blended  with  the  surrounding  tissues  and  organized  exudation — 
so  here,  I  suppose,  the  constricted  portion  of  the  pedicle  is  inclosed  in  the 
exudation  and  kept  alive.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  pedicle  seems 
merely  to  become  atrophied,  and  the  ligature  slips  over  the  end."  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  he  states  that  the  autopsy  of  a  patient  dying  after 
removal  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  uterus,  in  his  own  practice,  "showed 
the  stump  included  in  the  double  ligature  not  to  be  sloughy;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  alive  and  nearly  healed  over  by  the  exudation  (just  sufficient 
to  afford  the  required  amount  of  material)  which  had  been  poured  out. 
Nor  was  there  any  trace  of  inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stump." 
The  view  here  taken  is  rational,  and  the  evidence  well  nigh  conclusive  of 
the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  pedicle.  Certainly,  the  results  of  treat- 
ment by  this  method  are  very  satisfactory,  and  strengthen  the  conviction 
that  it  will  yet  be  the  accepted  method  of  treating  the  pedicle. 

The  second  method  contemplates  withdrawing  the  pedicle  from  the  cavity 
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of  tlio  poritoncnm,  oik]  fixinji;  it  externally.  This  has  been  done  by  the 
lifiiation,  liy  pins,  and  by  the  clamps.  The  former  method  is  now  rarely 
resorted  to,  nor  does  it  differ  in  principle  from  the  latter,  wliich  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  disjjute.  The  jirincipal  advocates  of  the  clamp  are  Wells 
and  Brown,  and  they  report  the  most  .c;ratifyin!r  results,  viz.,  70  ))er  cent, 
of  recoveries.  In  the  ojiiiiion  of  Wells,  the  clamp  i)revents  al)sorption  of 
the  putrid  matter  from  the  sloujrhing  stump,  and  the  peritonitis  connected 
with  the  effusion  of  fibrin  around  the  latter.  In  his  e.xperience  peritonitis 
is  rare  when  the  pedicle  is  retained  outside;  1  case  in  9  is  the  ratio  in  his 
recent  practice.  The  objections  to  the  clamp  are  that  the  position  of  the 
pedicle  when  drawn  out  at  the  wound  may  produce  severe  traction  from  the 
occurrence  of  tympanitis,  &c.,  causing  vomiting  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms.  Still  more  unfortunate  results  may  follow  if  the  pe(h'cle  re- 
mains adherent  to  the  wound,  as  strangulation  of  the  intestines  (Wells), 
vicarious  menstruation  from  the  stump,  &c.  (Brown). 

It  would  not  be  prudent,  with  our  present  experience,  to  attempt  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  merits  of  these  operations,  viz.,  the  ligature  cut  short,  the 
pedicle  undisturbed,  and  the  external  wound  closed,  and  that  which  involves 
the  withdrawal  of  the  pedicle  and  its  retention  in  the  wound  either  by  the 
clamp,  or  pins,  or  by  ligature.  Each  gives  a  fair  proportion  of  cure.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  complete  closure  of  the  wound  is  most  desirable, 
provided  the  hemorrhage  is  properly  restrained,  and  no  new  source  of  irri- 
tation is  added.  But  we  must  await  the  further  teachings  of  experience, 
for  theory  will  avail  little  in  establishing  rules  of  practice. 

In  the  final  closure  of  the  wound  we  find  operators  differing  widely.  The 
point  of  principal  interest  is  as  to  including  the  peritoneum  by  the  sutures. 
Brown  is  quite  indifferent ;  Clay  does  not  include  it;  Wells  does  include 
it ;  I'easlee  includes  it,  and  regards  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  operation.  In  our  opinion  it  is  clear  that  the  edges  of  the 
peritoneal  wound  should  be  carefully  united.  If  they  are  allowed  to  sepa- 
rate, suppuration  may  occur  within,  as  suggested  by  Peaslee,  or  the  in- 
testines may  adhere  to  the  wound,  as  proved  in  the  experiments  of  Wells. 
Nor  has  any  unpleasant  results  followed  the  inclusion  of  the  peritoneum  by 
the  ligature. 

The  after-treatment  presents  two  or  three  points  of  interest,  which  we 
must  notice  in  conclusion.  The  importance  which  has  been  attached  to 
opium  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy,  especially  in  idiopathic  and  traumatic 
peritonitis,  led  to  its  use  in  the  after-treatment  of  cases  of  ovariotomy. 
But  its  reputation  was  not  sustained,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  discarded, 
except  as  an  adjuvant.  It  is  too  liable  to  induce  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Clay  still  gives  it  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  but  ojjcrators  generally  use 
it  very  sparingly,  and  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  allay  excitement  and 
secure  sleep. 

When  symptoms  of  ])yajmia  (very  properly  termed  septicaemia  by  Peaslee) 
occur,  due  to  decomposition  of  fluids  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  inject  medicated  fluids  into  this  cavity  and  thoroughly  wash 
it  out.  He  first  injected  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (5j  to  Oj),  using 
at  once  one  (puirt  of  the  fluid,  and  withdrawing  it  by  means  of  the  syringe. 
He  sulisoquently  injecteil  two  qunrts  through  a  llexil)le  l)ougie,  and  then  by 
changing  its  position,  so  as  to  bring  the  free  extremity  to  a  lower  level  than 
the  one  in  tlie  jieritoneal  cavity,  it  was  converted  into  a  siphon,  and  the  Huid 
readily  flowed  out.  lie  states  that  the  immediate  relief  from  the  first  injec- 
tion was  very  striking;  the  dizziness  and  stupor  disappeared,  but  returned 
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aprain  in  eight  or  twelve  hours.  The  operation  was  repeated  twice  daily, 
and  "the  patient  recovered  rapidly  from  the  time  when  the  fetor  of  the 
fluid  was  overcome."  He  occasionally  used  the  liquor  sodte  chlorinate 
(5ij  to  Oj).  This  method  of  treating  the  retained  and  decomposing  fluid 
in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  he  has  practised  in  three  cases,  and  all  re- 
covered. The  last  case  was  treated  with  injections  seventy-eight  days,  three 
injections  being  made  daily  for  twenty  days.  The  remarkable  success  which 
has  attended  this  practice  entitles  it  to  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
ovarioto  mists. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  more  recent  literature  of  ovariotomy, 
and  have  endeavoured,  with  impartial  judgment,  to  establish  the  present 
position  of  this  interesting  branch  of  operative  surgery.  We  have  recog- 
nized it  as  essentially  an  American  operation,  and  that  too  upon  the 
authority  and  general  admission  of  foreign  writers.  We  have  placed  it 
among  the  legitimate  operations  of  surgery  for  reasons  which  are  ineon- 
testal)le  in  the  minds  of  every  unprejudiced  person.  But  when  we  contrast 
the  recent  success  of  Wells,  Tyler  Smith,  Atlee,  Peaslee,  and  other  experi- 
enced ojjcrators,  with  the  best  results  in  any  single  capital  operation,  we 
feel  authorized  in  giving  it  the  very  highest  rank.  What  other  capital 
operation  has  in  so  short  a  period  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ?  It  has  fully  realized  the  prediction  of  Blundell,  that  its  infancy  was 
full  of  bloom  and  promise.  S.  S. 


Art.  XVI. —  The   Tranmcfions  of  the  American  3Tedical  Association. 
Instituted  1847.     Vol.  XV.     8vo.  pp.  448.     Philadelphia,  1865. 

The  present  volume  comprises  the  Transactions  of  the  Fifteenth  Session 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  papers  embraced  in  it  are  not 
without  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  but  whether  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  or  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  handled,  they  by  no  means  approach  the  standard  we  should  have 
anticipated  in  the  contributions  of  an  Association  presumed  to  represent 
the  talents,  the  industry,  and  the  matured  experience  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  United  States. 

The  session  of  1864  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  President  of  the 
Association,  Dr.  Alden  March,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  address  is  devoted 
in  great  part  to  a  plain,  common  sense  commentary  upon  the  action  of  the 
Association  in  reference  to  medical  education,  and  upon  the  leading  mea- 
sures that  have  been  urged  upon  its  attention  as  necessary  for  the  elevation 
of  the  standard  of  professional  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  latter  object  was,  confessedly,  a  leading  one  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made,  year  after  year,  in  its  behalf,  that  entire  revolution  in  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  pursued  by  our  medical  schools,  which  was  anticipated  by 
some,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  brought  about.  We  have,  nevertheless,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  the  agitation  of  the  subject  by  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  several  elaborate  reports  made  at  its  successive  sessions  in 
reference  to  it,  that  we  are  to  a  great  degree  indebted  for  the  many  im- 
provements which  medical  education  has  of  late  years  undergone  in  this 
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country — its  eiilnrn-od  scope  and  greater  thoroughness  in  comparison  with 
what  it  was  in  tliese  respects  before  the  Association  was  instituted. 

There  is  mucli  still  to  be  done,  however,  before  medical  education  shall 
be  raised  to  its  proper  standard.  There  is  not  as  yet  any  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  the  most  eminent  of  our  teachers  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  courses  of  lectures  it  is  requisite  the  student  should  attend  to  prepare 
him  for  graduation  ;  the  subjects  proper  to  l)e  treated  of  in  each  of  the 
courses;  tlie  time  they  should  respectively  occupy,  and  ihe  intervals  that 
should  intervene  between  them. 

In  respect  to  the  prolongation  of  the  annual  courses  of  lectures  which,  by 
many,  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  amount  of  medical  in- 
struction. Dr.  March  remarks  that,  after  many  years  of  medical  teaching, 
his  observation  has  been,  and  he  believes  it  will  coincide  with  that  of  other 
teachers,  that  it  is  during  the  first  half  of  a  four  months'  course  of  lectures 
the  student  is  the  most  attentive,  and,  consequently,  learns  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  while  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  course  he  is  liable  to  become  weary,  careless,  and  inattentive.  Dr. 
March  hence  infers  that  by  the  mass  of  students,  scarcely  more,  if  as  much, 
sound,  permanent  knowledge  would  be  acquired  during  a  course  of  oral  in- 
struction extended  over  a  period  of  six  months  or  more  than  in  one  of  only 
four  months'  duration.  To  this  latter  period  he  is,  therefore,  in  favour  of 
limiting  the  annual  courses  of  lectures,  and  would  require  an  attendance 
upon  three  such  courses  as  an  essential  to  graduation. 

"  Let  not  these  courses,"  he  remarks,  "  be  curtailed  at  cither  end  a  single  week, 
let  no  partial  course  or  extra  attention  to  any  one  tiepartmcnt  be  received  in 
lieu  of  full  courses.  If  all  the  colleges  will  agree  on  this  reiiuiiemeut,  and  faith- 
fully adhere  to  it,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  accomplished." 

Dr.  March  agrees  fully  with  those  who  would  make  the  final  examination 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  one  of  severity,  thoroughness,  and 
entire  impartiality. 

"  Let  the  standard  of  requirements,"  he  says,  "  have  a  broad  margin,  and  by 
no  sympathy  or  false  philosophy  permit  any  imperfectly  prepared  candidate  to 
pass  a  definite  and  fixed  boundary  line." 

The  report  of  the  section  on  "  Practical  Medicine  and  Obstetrics" 
com])rises  four  ])apers.  The  first  of  these  is  on  "  Death  from  Air  in  the 
Circulation,  introduced  through  the  Uterine  Sinuses,"  by  Homer  ().  Hitch- 
cock, M.  D.  The  paper  consists  in  a  collation  and  review  of  the  facts 
and  medical  opinions  developed  at  the  coroner's  inquest  over  the  body  of 
a  female,  who  died  suddenly  during  an  attempt  made  upon  her  to  induce 
abortion,  and  at  the  examination,  and  first  and  second  trials  for  man- 
slaughter of  the  individual  who  was  the  operator  in  the  case ;  together 
with  the  memoranda  of  the  two  p'^st-inortan  examinations  of  the  body  of 
the  victim.     The  case  occurred  in  Kahunazoo  County,  Michigan. 

That  the  death  in  this  case  resulted  from  the  forced  introduction  of  air 
into  the  circulation  through  the  uterine  sinuses  Dr.  Hitchcock  infers,  1st, 
from  what  occurred  during  the  attempt  to  cause  abortion.  The  operator, 
thrijugh  an  instrument  introduced  into  the  womb,  or,  at  least,  into  the  va- 
gina, blew  air  with  his  mouth,  when  immcdialely  the  woman  screamed, 
threw  uj)  her  hands,  struck  at  the  o[)erator,  fainted,  and  was  found  a  min- 
ute or  two  afterwards  Ijbie  in  the  face  and  insensible  ;  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  abo\it  the  neck  having  a  trembling  motion.  2d.  From  an  entire 
corrcspondeuce  of  the  synjptoius  described  with  such  as  occur  in  cases  where 
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death  is  known  to  have  occurred  from  the  accidental  entrance  of  air  into 
the  circulation  during  surgical  operations.  3d.  From  the  principal  x)Ost- 
mortem  appearances  observed  in  the  case,  being  altogether  consistent  with 
the  theory  of  death  from  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  circulation  ; 
namely,  extreme  congestion  of  lungs,  entire  absence  of  blood  from  the  left, 
and  nearly  so  from  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart;  the  escape  of  air  from 
the  uterus  the  instant  its  walls  were  incised;  tlie  marble  whiteness  of  the 
extremities,  and  the  unusual  paleness  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

The  various  objections  which  might  be  brought  against  the  foregoing 
theory  are  very  candidly  examined  and  shown  to  be  untenable.  The  writer, 
therefore,  concludes  that  in  referring  the  death  of  the  female,  in  the  case 
under  review,  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  circulation  through  the  ute- 
rine sinuses,  he  is  sustained  by  the  facts,  both  ante-mortem  and  pod-mortem, 
■while  it  is  the  only  theory  which  harmonizes  these  facts,  the  only  one  based 
upon  an  adequate  cause,  and  against  which  no  valid  objection  has  been 
urged. 

The  next  paper  is  a  description,  by  Dr.  H.  0.  Hitchcock,  of  a  "  Modi- 
fied Ring  Pessary"  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  anteflexion  and  antever- 
sion  of  the  uterus.  The  modification  consists  in  springing  an  arch  across 
the  anterior  third  of  one  of  Dr.  Hodge's  ring  pessaries,  of  such  a  height 
and  at  such  an  angle  as  the  case  in  hand  demands.  The  instrument  thus 
modified  is,  we  are  assured,  very  readily  put  in  situ,  with  the  arch  going 
up  just  posteriorly  to  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  The  fundus  of  the  uterus 
rides  upon  this  arch  and  is  upheld  by  it. 

"There  is  no  clanger,  we  are  told,  of  ulceration  being  caused  by  the  use  of 
the  instrument,  nor  of  injury  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus.  And  if  the 
instrument  is  properly  adapted  to  the  case,  it  will  at  once  remove  all  pressure 
from  the  bladder." 

The  next  paper  is  on  "  The  Use  of  Pessaries,"  by  Augustus  K.  Gardner, 
M.  D.,  etc.,  of  New  York.  Although  we  do  not  admire,  in  many  respects, 
the  style  of  this  article,  we  very  fully  agree  with  the  writer  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  pessaries  as  instruments  for  the  rectification  of  prolapsus 
and  other  displacements  of  the  uterus.  They  have  always  appeared  to  us 
to  be  a  most  absurd  and  inefl'ectual  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
contemplated  in  their  use,  while,  in  many  instances,  we  feel  persuaded  that 
they  are  far  more  liable  to  produce  injury  than  good,  except,  perhaps,  when 
resorted  to  temporarily  to  relieve  certain  painful  symptoms  or  as  adjuvants 
to  other  and  less  exceptional  plans  of  treatment.  In  all  our  experience 
with  the  use  of  pessaries,  of  various  forms  and  materials,  in  uterine  dis- 
placements, we  candidly  confess  that  we  have  been  unable  to  attribute  to 
them,  in  any  case,  the  slightest  agency  in  promoting  an  effectual  restoration 
of  the  disi>laced  organ,  or  in  securing  the  permanent  relief  from  suffering 
of  our  patient. 

We  consider  that  the  objections  of  Dr.  Gardner  to  the  use  of  pessaries 
are  well  founded,  heterodox  as  they  may  seem  when  compared  with  the 
teachings  in  respect  to  these  instruments  by  some  of  our  leading  authori- 
ties on  the  diseases  of  females.  In  reply  to  the  supposed  evidence  in  favour 
of  pessaries,  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  profession  generally.  Dr. 
G.  remarks : — 

"  The  slight  value  actually  derived  from  the  use  of  the  pessary  in  any  form 
is  deducible  from  their  number.  Every  gynecologist  claims  that  great  benefit 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  this  mechanical  appliance,  but  each  states  that 
It  is  only  from  his  own  peculiar  instrument  that  the  benefit  is  to  be  obtained ; 
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every  other  pessary  is  valueless  or  injurious.  Appended  to  this  paper  we  give 
drawincrs  of  12")  different  forms  of  the  instrument.  They  have  been  in  use  for 
centuries  and  in  every  form.  It  will  be  seen  that,  whether  simple  or  complicated, 
the  same  objections  have  been  made  to  them  all." 

Disai)pointed  in  not  obtaining,  from  tlie  use  of  the  pessary  in  displace- 
ments of  the  uterus,  the  benelits  they  anticipated,  physicians,  without  ap- 
parently suspecting  that  for  the  cure  of  such  dis])lacements,  and  the  suffer- 
ings to  wliich  they  are  supposed  to  give  rise,  all  mechanical  appliances  are 
alike  inadequate,  have  sought,  by  changing  the  form  and  construction  of 
the  instrument,  to  render  it  more  successful  as  a  means  of  relief  and  cure ; 
each  of  which  changes,  being  in  its  turn  found  inefficient,  has  been  replaced 
by  others;  and  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  the  use  of  the  pessary 
is'  entirely  discarded,  and  more  rational  and  successful  methods  of  cure  are 
adopted. 

The  i)aper  which  follows  next  in  order  is  on  "  The  Relations  of  Female 
Patients  to  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,"  and  the  necessity,  on  their  account, 
of  a  board  of  consulting  physicians  to  every  hospital.  The  paper  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Horatio  Rol)inson  Storer,  of  Boston,  Surgeon  to  the  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women. 

In  recent  communications  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  to  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Storer  has  stated  certain 
fundamental  propositions  or  laws  whose  acceptance  he  believes  to  be  essen- 
tial to  any  rational  explanation  or  treatment  of  the  mental  diseases  of 
women.     These  propositions  are  as  follows  : — 

"  I.  In  women  mental  disease  is  often,  perhaps  generally,  dependent  upon 
functional  or  organic  disturbance  of  the  reproductive  system. 

"II.  In  women  the  access  or  exacerbation  of  mental  disease  is  usually  coin- 
cident with  the  catamenial  establishment,  periodical  access,  or  final  cessation. 

"  III.  The  rational  and  successful  treatment  of  mental  disease  in  women  must 
be  based  upon  the  preceding  theories,  which  Dr.  S.  claims  to  be  established; 

"  1.  By  many  analogies,  physiological  and  ]iathological,  in  the  cerebral  mani- 
festations of  the  human  female  and  that  of  the  lower  mammals ;  2.  By  clinical 
observation  ;  and  3.  By  the  results  of  autopsies  of  the  insane,  both  in  private 
practice  and,  where  made  with  equal  impartiality,  in  iusaue  asylums." 

From  the  above  propositions,  corroborated.  Dr.  Storer  believes,  by  the 
experience  of  every  unbiased  observer,  we  advance,  as  he  remarks,  to  three 
plain,  practical  questions,  which  are  to  open  up  a  new,  broad,  and  very 
fruitful  field  of  obstetrical  work.     These  are : — 

"  First.  To  what  extent  can  the  insanity  of  women  be  medically  or  surgically 
treated  ? 

"  Second.  Is  such  treatment  at  present  generally  effected  or  even  attempted 
in  insane  hospitals?  and 

"Third.  Uow  can  these  be  accomplished?" 

To  the  first  question  Dr.  S.  considers  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
precise  answer,  the  subject  eml)raced  in  it  Iteing  comparatively  new  to  the 
profession.  He  believes,  however,  that  there  can  l)e  little  doubt,  so  long 
as  the  mental  disturljance  retains  its  original  rellex  character,  and  has  not 
merged  into  organic  cerel)ral  change,  which,  he  remarks,  is  comparatively 
rare  in  women,  we  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  nearly  as  great, 
))erhaps,  as  in  relieving  the  other  rellex  disturbances  to  which  the  fenmle 
is  confessedly  so  prone. 

To  the  second  question  Dr.  S.  answers  in  the  negative,  and  assigns  as 
the  chief  reason  why  mental  disease  in  the  female,  dependent  upon  reflex 
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uterine  or  ovarian  irritation,  is  not  generally  treated  at  hospitals  for  the 
insane  in  the  same  manner  or  as  successfully,  barring  only  the  lessened  risk 
of  homicide  or  of  suicide,  as  in  private  practice,  the  following : — 

"  The  whole  and  sole  charge  of  the  patients,  medical,  moral,  and  economical, 
is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital.  This  is  certainly 
an  advantage  in  everything  concerning  the  government  of  the  establishment, 
for  it  prevents  all  clashing  of  opinion — all  evasion  of  duty.  It  is  excellent  in 
every  respect,  save  alone  as  concerns  the  weight  and  the  extent  of  medical 
responsibility." 

"  The  superintendent,  as  at  present  situated,  cannot  make  examination  of  a 
female  patient,  or  pursue  such  methods  of  treatment  as  are  absolutely  required 
for  the  relief  of  many  forms  of  obstetric  disease,  upon  the  existence  of  which 
her  mental  malady  not  unfrequently  depends.  He  is  absolutely  prevented  from 
this,. alike  by  regard  for  the  patient's  welfare,  for  his  own  personal  reputation, 
and  for  that  of  his  hospital.  So  constantly  compelled  to  see  the  patient, 
he  appreciates  the  importance  as  regards  other  details  of  treatment,  moral, 
etc.,  that  he  should  retain  her  confidence  and  escape  her  fears;  he  recognizes 
the  danger  lest  an  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  proper  diagnosis  of  her  disease 
should  seem  to  the  disordered  mind  as  only  an  attempt  at  improper  and  unpar- 
donable liberties  with  her  person,  and,  should  she  ever  entirely  recover  her 
reason,  be  so  represented  to  friends  and  to  the  community  by  her  perverted  and 
imperfect  memory." 

As  a  remedy  for  this  difficulty  Dr.  S.  suggests  the  appointment  to  every 
asylum  of  a  board  of  consulting  physicians,  composed  of  men  of  high 
character,  experience,  and  professional  fitness.  Such  a  board  would  be 
serviceable  ia  all  cases  of  insanity,  but  absolutely  indispensable  in  the 
instance  of  insane  females. 

This  subject,  as  Dr.  S.  very  justly  remarks,  is  one  of  importance  to  the 
connnunity  at  large,  in  its  relations  to  obstetric  practice  and  obstetric 
jurisprudence. 

"  Obstetric  practice,"  to  use  his  language,  "  covers  legitimately  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  female  insanity;  but  it  is  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  that  the 
profession  must  necessarily  send  many  of  these  patients,  and  it  is  to  hospitals 
for  the  insane  that  we  must  therefore  look  for  the  most  effectual  trial  of  rational 
methods  of  treatment,  and  from  them  trust  for  examples  of  successful  cure.  For 
this  success  they  have  already,  with  the  single  exception  alluded  to,  every 
possible  adjunct :  seclusion  of  their  patients  from  exciting  causes  ;  their  absolute 
control  as  to  diet,  habits,  and  whole  detail  of  life ;  the  possibility,  so  far  as 
skilled  attendance  is  concerned,  of  carrying  out  any  desired  plan  of  treatment. 
Were  such  indorsed  by  men  experienced  in  similar  methods  as  applied  in  every- 
day practice,  the  superintendent's  responsibilities,  doubts,  and  risks  would  all 
be  lightened,  and  the  measures  indicated  be  readily  enough  pursued." 

"1  have  intimated,"  says  Dr.  S.,  "that  the  appointment  of  medical  advisers 
to  insane  hospitals  would  be  of  advantage  to  obstetric  jurisprudence.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  thuse  difBcult  cases  of  supposed  or  alleged  insanity  in 
females  that  from  time  to  time  make  their  appearance  in  our  courts  of  justice, 
on  writs  of  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise,  from  asylums,  puzzling  counsel,  medical 
experts,  and  judge.  Such  cases  are  common  enough  in  private  practice,  and 
are  found,  generally,  amenable  to  treatment.  There  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  still  be  allowed  to  serve  as  excitants  of  public  scandal,  or  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  hospital  management,  or  to  subject  their  officers  to  suspicion  as 
venal." 

To  the  paper  are  appended  two  resolutions.  The  first  declaring  the 
existence  in  connection  with  every  insane  hospital  of  a  board  of  consulting 
physicians  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  alike 
for  the  interest  of  the  hospital,  its  medical  officers  and  its  patients.     The 
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second  urjring  the  appointment  of  such  a  board  upon  the  managers  of  our 
insane  hospitals  and  asylums  resi)ectively. 

Both  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  l)y  the  Association. 

The  rej)ort  of  the  Section  on  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry  comprises 
but  two  articles  ;  the  first  of  these  consists  of  remarks  by  i)r.  Edward 
R  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.,  upon  the  practical  working  of  the 
United  States  drug  law. 

The  purport  of  these  remarks  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  mal- 
administration of  the  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  imjjortation  of 
adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines,  and  the  principal  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  law  to  subserve  the  important  purpose  had  in  view  in  its 
enactment.  These  causes  are,  according  to  Dr.  Squibb,  the  neglect  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint,  as  the  law  enjoins  upon  him,  ".suit- 
ably qualified  persons"  as  inspectors  of  drugs ;  and,  secondly,  the  neglect 
of  many  of  such  inspectors  "to  diligently  and  faithfully"  perform  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  them  as  prescribed  by  law. 

The  next  ])aper  is  a  very  interesting  one,  on  "  The  Naturalization  of 
Cinchona  on  the  Eastern  Continent,"  by  Dr.  J.  Macgowau. 

The  report  of  the  Section  on  Meteorology,  3Iedical  Topography,  Epi- 
demic Diseases,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene,  comprises  six 
papers.  The  first  of  these  is  on  Compulsory  "Vaccination,  by  Dr.  James 
F.  Ilibberd,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Association  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

This  is  a  well  drawn  up  report.  The  general  conclusions  in  respect  to 
the  sulyect  of  compulsory  vaccination  are,  in  the  main,  correct ;  while  the 
recommendations  thrown  out  by  the  committee  are  well  worthy  of  such  a 
consideration  as  shall  insure  their  being  carried  promptly  into  effect. 

The  committee,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  question,  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  however  desirable  universal  vaccination  throughout  the 
United  States,  of  all  who  are  susceptible  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox, 
may  be,  it  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  brought  about  by  any  action  of  the 
general  government. 

"Partial  compulsory  vaccination,"  it  is  remarked,  "is  attainable  now;  is 
already  in  operation,  in  fact,  in  many  of  the  State.'*,  and  by  proper  effort  of  the 
Association  can  be  gradually  extended,  so  that  at  no  very  distant  day  every 
one  can  be  required  to  come  under  the  protecting  wing  of  vaccination. 

"The  barrier  to  present  general  compulsory  vaccination  is  not  intrinsic  to  tlie 
affair,  but  extrinsic  and  with  the  people  themselves,  and  consists  principally  of 
two  leading  difficulties  :  first,  a  want  of  knowled<;e  of  the  facility,  safety,  and 
value  of  vaccination  ;  and  secondly,  because  forced  activity,  even  in  the  most 
noble  field  of  self-hyj^iene,  is  repufrnant  to  the  genius  of  the  American  people. 

"'J'he  second  of  these  projxisitions  is  a  seeming,  rather  than  a  real,  impedimeut 
to  peneral  compulsory  vaccination,  and  whatever  character  it  has  rests  almost 
wholly  upon  the  fact  contained  in  the  first  proposition." 

While  the  American  people  will  not  be  driven  blindly  to  the  performance 
of  any  act  dictated  to  them  by  any  authority,  give  them  but  light  and 
knowledge : — 

"Convince  their  judfiinents  that  universal  vaccination  will  eradicate  smallpox 
from  amoii},'  tliem,  and  leave  no  other  evil  in  its  stead,  and  no  people  will  so 
quicUly,  or  ho  effect ually,  put  into  operation,  and  yield  obedience  to  onliuauces 
that  will  acconii)lish  sucii  a  result." 

The  measures  proposed  for  ndojition  by  the  committee  are,  first,  to  in- 
struct thoroughly  the  profession  in  all  things  relating  to  vaccination,  as  a 
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safe  and  innocent  prophylactic  to  the  variolous  contagion,  and  the  causes 
necessary  to  insure  the  completeness  and  permanency  of  its  prophylactic 
agency ;  and  to  convince  the  community  at  large,  through  the  press  and 
other  popular  agencies,  of  the  importance  and  value  and  certainty  of  uni- 
versal and  effectual  vaccination  as  a  barrier  to  the  admission  and  prevalence 
of  smallpox. 

To  carry  out  these  measures  the  committee  recommend  the  appointment, 
by  the  Association,  of  a  general  committee  of  superintendence  or  central 
board,  with  committees,  one  for  each  State,  auxiliary  and  advisory  to  the 
central  board,  and  to  assist  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  States  to 
carry  out  a  uniform  system  of  action  dictated  by  the  central  body. 

The  next  paper  is  "  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Hygiene," 
by  Dr.  E.  Andrews.  The  report  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  etfects  of 
the  air  of  overcrowded,  unclean,  and  badly  ventilated  hospitals,  on  the 
health  of  the  inmates  generally,  on  their  recovery  from  disease  or  wounds, 
and  on  the  success  of  whatever  operations  may  be  performed  upon  them. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  sources  of  contamination  to  which 
the  air  in  the  wards  of  military  hospitals  is  necessarily  subjected,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  sources  are  increased  in  activity  by  overcrowding 
and  the  want  of  sufficient  and  proper  ventilation,  the  subject  of  hospital 
construction  is  taken  up  and  discussed,  more  especially,  however,  in  respect 
.to  ventilation.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  committee  arrived  is  thus 
stated  : — 

"  If  an  hospital  is  destined  to  be  permanently  occupied  with  a  large  number 
of  patients,  it  should  be  provided  with  a  system  of  artificial  ventilation  by  means 
of  a  fan  blower  and  steam  engine.  This  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion, and  from  the  fan-wheel  flues  run  around  each  ward,  so  as  to  introduce  a 
current  of  pure  air  at  the  head  of  each  bed.  In  Europe  the  plan  is  to  cause  a 
current  of  air  to  blow  in  under  every  bed,  and  thence  to  arise  in  a  gentle  flow 
around  the  whole  circumference  of  it,  which  accomplishes  the  purpose  very  well. 
Probably  for  a  niiUtary  hospital,  where  the  patients  have  been  all  accustomed 
to  free  exposure,  it  would  be  best  to  introduce  the  air  in  a  gentle  current  just 
over  the  head  of  each  bed,  so  as  to  flow  along  the  patient's  face  towards  the 
foot  of  each  cot.  This  would  sweep  the  exhalations  of  the  lungs,  and  every 
other  impurity,  at  once  towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  each  breath  the 
patient  inhaled  would  be  as  absolutely  pure  as  the  outdoor  winds.  The  impure 
air  should  have  exit  at  openings  in  the  ridge  or  the  floor,  or  both,  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  ward." 

The  next  paper  is  on  "the  Physiological  and  Dietetic  Relations  of 
Phosphorus,"  by  John  H.  Griscom,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

Phosphorus  is  one  of  the  normal  constituents  of  nearly  all,  if  not  abso- 
lutely all  of  the  tissues  and  flnids  of  the  body,  and  of  the  various  secretions. 
We  may,  therefore,  very  safely  conclude  that  "  it  bears  relations  to  the 
vitality  of  the  organism  of  the  highest  importance,"  but  as  yet  but  little 
understood.  Admitting  thus  its  importance  in  its  physiological  relations 
to  the  animal  economy,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  the  health  of  the  body 
will  suffer  when  this  important  element  is  greatly  diminished  or  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  excess.  For  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  removal  of 
disease  when  present,  it  is  important  that  we  should  understand  how  to 
maintain  its  presence  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body  in  just  equilibrium, 
or  when  in  excess  or  deficient  to  reduce  or  replenish  it. 

The  entire  subject  is  very  ably  handled  in  the  paper  before  us.  The  facts 
known  in  respect  to  its  physiological  relations  are  fairly  and  clearly  stated; 
some  of  the  pathological  conditions  to  which  it  is  probable  that  its  defi- 
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ciency  at  least  may  give  rise  are  hinted  at,  and  the  necessity,  by  a  proper 
diet,  of  keeping  up  or  restoring  the  normal  amount  of  phosphorus  and  its 
compounds  in  the  blood  and  tissues  to  ward  off  disease,  on  the  one  hand,  or, 
on  the  otlier,  to  ameliorate  or  remove  it  when  present,  is  discussed,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  materials  for  its  investigation  have  thus  far  been  furnished. 

The  paper  which  follows  is  a  "Report  on  the  Medical  Topograpliy  and 
Epidemic  Diseases  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  by  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Parsons. 

Although  when  taken  by  itself,  without  reference  to  the  medical  topo- 
graphy of  the  several  portions  of  the  State,  an  account  of  its  prevalent  dis- 
eases is  not  adapted  to  throw  mucli  light  ui)on  their  etiology,  yet,  with  the 
view  of  directing  attention  to  the  report  itself  for  the  needed  information 
upon  these  points  we  shall  briefly  run  over  the  several  maladies  indicated 
as  among  the  most  prominent  of  those  observed  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  bill  of  mortality  for  eight  years — 1855  to  1862,  inclusive — shows 
that  more  deaths  occurred  from  scarlatina  than  from  any  other  of  the  zymo- 
tic diseases.  In  a  series  of  reports,  for  ten  years  and  seven  months,  there 
were  1,088  deaths  reported  from  scarlatina,  or  a  little  more  than  one  in 
twenty  of  those  from  given  causes.  The  deaths  from  this  disease  have  dimin- 
ished each  year  from  1S58  to  1862.  In  these  same  years  diphtheria  has 
increased,  replacing,  as  it  were,  to  some  extent,  scarlatina.  The  month  of 
greatest  mortality  from  scarlatina  was  March;  of  the  least,  September;  the. 
monthly  mortality  increasing  with  nearly  equal  gradations  as  we  go  in 
either  direction  from  September.  The  deaths  by  scarlatina  were  found  to  be 
more  numerous  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  in  Americans 
than  in  foreigners  and  their  immediate  offspring. 

Deaths  from  diphtheria  began  to  be  reported  in  1858,  and  rapidly  in- 
creased in  number,  more  than  doubling  each  year,  until  1861,  and  then 
lessening  somewhat,  but  still  continuing  numerous. 

"  Diphtheria,"  as  observed  in  Rhode  Island,  '"is  a  disease  confined  to  no  age, 
though  much  more  common  in  children,  or  between  the  ages  of  one  and  lifteeu  ; 
more  fre(juent  in  females  than  in  males;  causing  a  greater  proportion  of  deaths 
in  the  American  than  in  the  foreign  class  ;  apparently  more  severe  in  the  conutry 
than  in  the  city,  and  sometimes  attacking  particular  towns,  neighbourhoods,  or 
families,  with  great  severity ;  prevailing  more  in  the  cool  mouths  than  iu  the 
hot." 

It  is  not  believed  to  l)e  very  strongly  contagious,  but  according  to  Dr. 
Parsons  is  undoubtedly  communicable  by  inoculation. 

"There  is  also,"  he  adds,  "good  reason  to  believe  that  without  proper  venti- 
lation, the  presence  of  cases  will  produce  an  infectious  atmosphere,  wliiih.  if 
concentrated,  and  favoured  by  the  condition  of  the  persons  who  are  exposed  to 
it,  may  breed  new  cases." 

Si)eaking  of  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  Dr.  P.  remarks,  that  all  harsh 
a)>])lications  to  the  throat  are  discountenanced  by  the  best  practitioners, 
preference  being  given  to  astringent  gargles,  ice,  and  the  chlorate  of  potassa 
in  solution,  as  a  gargle,  with  a  brush,  or  in  both  ways.  Claret  wine  is 
niudi  used,  both  as  a  drink  and  gargle.  ]>r.  V.  has  seen  apparent  benefit 
from  a  gargle  of  yeast. 

lie  l^'lieves  tiiat  death  in  this  disease  is  caused  more  by  asthenia  than 
by  asj)hyxia. 

"  The  table  of  zymotic  diseases,"  wc  use  the  words  of  the  report.  "  shows  that 
fivc-ei}.ditlis  of  the  deaths  attributed  to  measles,  for  v\<x\\i  years,  occurred  in  the 
year  IWOy.     The  only  epidemic  of  the  disease  within  ibal  period  beginning  in 
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December,  1857,  and  lasting  through  half  the  next  year.  More  than  half  the 
deaths  occurred  in  Providence.  In  that  city,  and  the  neighbouring  towns, 
measles  prevailed  very  extensively,  though  generally  in  a  mild  form.  Most  of 
the  fatal  cases  were  owing  to  complications  or  sequelag — many  deaths  being 
ascribed  to  measles  as  the  primary,  and  pneumonia,  dysentery,  or  hydrocephalus, 
as  the  secondary  cause.  These  were  mostly  owing  to  exposure  or  neglect,  from 
ignorance,  imprudence,  or  poverty.  Measles  differs  from  scarlatina  or  diphtheria 
in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  caused  by  it  in  the  two  classes,  American 
and  foreign.  Thus,  in  the  year  1858,  the  parentage  of  69  decedents  by  measles 
was  specified  :  American,  19  ;  foreign,  50." 

The  deaths  from  measles  during  ten  years  and  seven  months  were  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  39  ;  in  the  second,  46  ;  in  the  third,  41 ;  in  tlie 
fourth,  10.  In  eight  years,  42.50  per  cent,  of  the  recorded  deaths  by 
measles  occurred  in  Providence. 

"Its  variableness,  as  to  fatality  if  not  as  to  prevalence,  is  shown,"  says  Dr. 
P.,  "  by  the  fact  that  no  deaths  from  measles  were  reported  in  Providence  in 
1859  or  1860,  and  only  40  deaths  in  1858." 

The  disease  known  as  cholera  infantum  in  Rhode  Island,  occurs  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  though  it  is  more  common  and  fatal  in  the  city  tlian 
elsewhere.  For  the  last  three  years  the  deaths  by  cholera  infantum  in  Pro- 
vidence were  less  than  half  of  those  in  the  State.  The  adjacent  towns  furn- 
ish their  full  share,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  children  in  the 
suburban  parts  of  these,  when  crowded  with  the  overflow  of  city  po])ulatiou, 
are  even  more  liable  to  summer  complaint  than  those  of  the  city  itself. 
Deaths  from  the  disease  are  reported  from  some  strictly  rural  towns.  In 
ten  years  890  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  were  recorded  ;  of  these  369 
were  in  August,  228  in  September,  178  in  July,  and  80  in  October,  leaving 
35  deaths  for  the  other  months  of  the  year.  In  428  deaths  which  occurred 
during  the  eight  years  ending  with  1803,  155  were  in  the  American  and 
273  in  the  foreign  class.  Including  the  kindred  complaints,  cholera  mor- 
bus, diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  during  the  above  years,  there  died  of  the  four 
diseases,  in  Providence,  920  persons;  of  whom  374  were  of  American, 
and  546  of  foreign  parentage. 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  we  are  informed  are  not  always  clearly  dis- 
tinguished in  popular  language,  and  are  often  confounded  with  cholera  in- 
fantum and  cholera  morbus,  under  the  general  term  bowel  complaints. 
Both  vary  in  prevalence  from  year  to  year,  or  froYn  season  to  season,  more 
than  most  sporadic  diseases  do,  but  especially  dysentery.  In  ten  years  the 
deaths  by  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  in  Rhode  Island,  were  1,114.  Of  these 
379  occurred  in  August;  274  in  September;  167  in  October,  126  in  July, 
and  only  168  in  the  other  eight  months.  The  deaths  according  to  seasons 
were,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  41;  during  the  second  quarter, 
44;  during  the  third  quarter,  779,  and  during  the  fourth  quarter,  250. 

Most  of  the  deaths,  some  seven-tenths,  were  in  children  under  five  years. 
About  one-half  were  in  Providence  City — there  being  more  deaths  by  diar- 
rhoea recorded  in  the  city,  and  more  by  dysentery  in  other  places.  This 
arises  in  part  from  the  more  careful  distinction  enforced  by  the  city  regis- 
trar;  and  in  part,  also,  from  the  more  common  occurrence  of  dysentery, 
and  its  greater  fatality  in  villages  and  country  towns.  In  Providence,  for 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1861,  the  entire  mortality  from  cholera  infantum, 
cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  has,  upon  the  whole,  lessened  con- 
siderably In  the  five  years  preceding  1857,  thedeaths  averaged  147  annual ; 
in  the  ensuing  five  years,  the  annual  average  was  only  103 ;  while  in  1862,  98 
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(ieatlis  occurred.  In  1854,  Asiatic  cholera  was  epidemic  in  Providence, 
causing  1 59  deaths.  These  are  not  inchided  in  the  above  statement.  Never- 
theless, the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera,  it  is  remarked,  was  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  numljer  of  deaths  from  the  other  forms  of  flux. 

In  speaking  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  Dr.  P.  remarks,  that  these 
two  forms  of  fever  are  not  sufficiently  well  distinguished  to  sei)arate  them 
in  a  tabular  summary  ;  and  as  there  has  occurred  no  epidemic  of  ship  or 
camp-fever  within  the  eight  years  embraced  in  his  report,  he  has  referred 
all  the  deaths  rejiorted  from  both  diseases  as  also  from  "fever,"  simply,  to 
endemic  tyi>hoid  fever.  The  most  striking  points,  he  remarks,  developed 
by  the  statistics  of  typhoid  fever  are  these  : — 

"It  is  more  common  or  more  fatal  in  the  country  towns  than  in  the  city;  it 
attacks  young  adults  more  than  persons  of  any  other  age.  and  is  most  destructive 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Of  all  the  deaths  in  the  Ehode  Island  reports 
ascribed  to  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  more  than  half  were  at  ages  between 
fifteen  and  forty,  amounting  to  far  more  deaths  at  that  period  of  lite  than  were 
caused  by  any  other  diseiise  except  consumption.  In  ten  years,  forty  per  cent, 
of  these  deaths  were  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year." 

In  Providence,  during  the  eight  years  ending  with  1SG.3,  there  were  232 
deaths  from  fevers,  including  typhoid,  typhus,  bilious,  etc.  ;  of  these  dece- 
dents, 151  were  of  American  parentage,  and  81  of  foreign  parentage. 

The  next  paper  is  a  "  Report  on  the  Mortality  of  the  City  of  New  York," 
by  Cyrus  Ramsey,  M.  D.  The  tables  embraced  in  this  report  are  well- 
drawn  up,  and  cover  a  period  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  a  tolerably 
correct  exhibit  of  the  actual  mortality  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
leading  causes  by  which  it  is  jiroduced.  In  respect,  however,  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relationship  of  the  mortality  to  the  population  they  are  de- 
fective. There  is  no  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  certain  solution  of  this 
question  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  of  a  city,  which,  like  New  York,  has 
always  a  large  floating  iwpuhition,  constantly  varying  in  number.  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  the  tables  before  us  present  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the 
number  and  causes  of  the  deaths  which  occur  among  the  permanent  i)opu- 
lation  separately  from  those  which  occur  among  the  transient  sojourners 
in  the  city.  Without  this  distinction  is  made,  it  will  l)e  difficult  to  estimate 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  true  sanatory  character  of  the  place. 

The  paper  which  follows  treats  of  "Some  of  the  Causes  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  Extinction  of  the  Aborigines  of  America,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Knee- 
land,  of  South  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 

The  highly  interesting  remarks  of  the  author  are  based  upon  observations 
made  by  him  among  the  Lidians  of  the  Onondaga  tribe;  they  are,  how- 
ever, a]i))licable,  in  the  main,  to  all  the  aborigines  of  at  least  the  northern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  who  have  been  brought,  by  the  rapidly  ad- 
vancing settlement  of  the  country,  into  more  or  less  immediate  contact 
with  the  white  races. 

The  cliief  causes  that  are  tending  to  the  extinction  of  the  Indians  from 
our  midst,  referred  to  l)y  Dr.  Knccland,  are  their  indolence  and  improvident 
habits,  tlieir  intermarriages  between  meml)ers  of  the  same  faniily,  and  the 
marriages  of  persons  of  immature  age;  the  little  care  taken  of  infants;  the 
e.xcessive  use  of  tobacco  and  whiskey,  to  which  young  and  old  and  of 
both  sexes  are  addicted;  their  habits  of  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  alter- 
nating with  periods  of  abstinence  and  actual  want;  the  extreme  prevalence 
and  fatality  of  smallpox  among  them,  and  the  impossilnlity  of  inducing 
them  generally  or  ojiportuncly  to  submit  to  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of 
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variolous  infection  ;  the  extreme  malignancy  exhibited  by  nearly  all  zymotic 
diseases  when  they  occur  among  them;  the  extensive  prevalence  of  syphilis, 
scrofula,  and  all  the  forms  of  tubercular  disease;  syphilis  like  scrofula  often 
appearing  as  a  congenital  affection.  The  low  state  of  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge  and  skill  among  the  Indians  of  our  northern  Slates  and  Terri- 
tories is  referred  to  as  another  cause  tending  to  their  extinction,  by  allow- 
ing their  diseases  to  run  on  without  any  attempt  to  arrest  their  fatal  ter- 
mination, or  accelerating  the  latter  by  mismanagement  or  improper  inter- 
ference. 

"The  infusion  of  white  blood  into  this  tribe  (the  Onondaga)  has  not  added." 
Dr.  K.  remarks,  "  to  the  physical  vigour  of  its  subjects.  Perhaps  half  and 
(jiiarter-b reeds  are  shorter-lived  than  full-breed  Indian  children.  The  Onondaga 
mother,  who  bears  children  from  husbands  coming  from  other  tribes,  themselves 
fuH-breed  Indians,  are  the  most  successful  mothers ;  rear  larger  families  than 
those  where  both  parents  are  Onondajras,  and,  by  consequence,  cousins  and 
relations  of  every  conceivable  degree.  Many  of  the  Oneidas.  who  have  settled 
in  and  intermarried  with  this  tribe,  show  plain  marks  of  both  Dutch  and  African 
mixture  of  blood,  and  are  more  industrious  and  intelligent  than  native  Onondagas 
as  a  class,  but  not  on  the  whole  more  robust  and  long-lived." 

As  one  of  the  reasons  why  acute  diseases  are  so  fatal  among  the  Indians, 
Dr.  K.  enumerates  their  ignorance  in  respect  to  the  nursing  and  care  of 
the  sick  ;  the  improper  food  and  drinks  prepared  for  the  latter,  and  the 
mischievous  practices  observed  in  respect  to  them.  As  the  Indian  shall  by 
degrees  gain  confidence  in  his  "white  doctor,"  and  learn  to  follow  his  di- 
rections as  to  food  and  care,  it  is  possible,  says  Dr.  K.,  that  his  final  ex- 
tinction will  be  delayed,  and  by  the  same  means  which  have  increased  the 
average  duration  of  life  among  civilized  aud  enlightened  communities. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that — 

"Before  the  poor  Indian  has  learned  the  laws  of  his  physical  nature  and  how 
to  obey  them,  the  economy  of  time  and  means,  industry  and  the  reliance  upon 
his  own  muscles  aud  broad  acres  for  his  support,  instead  of  looking  to  govern- 
ment to  hire  his  teacher  and  physician,  and  for  all  his  wants  to  be  supplied  by 
otiiers,  without  forecast  and  plan  of  his  own — before  these  radical  changes  in 
his  habits  are  eflfected — the  waning  remnant  of  the  Onondagas  will  have  passed 
away  forever." 

The  report  of  the  Surgical  Section  embraces  five  papers ;  the  first  of 
these  is  on  "The  Pathology  of  the  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,"  by 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Taylor,  of  New  York. 

The  writer  assumes,  in  the  outset  of  his  remarks,  that  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  disease  of  the  vertebral  column. 
The  curvatnre,  with  a  single  exception,  being  always  accidental,  and  de- 
pendent upon  causes  entirely  extraneous  to  and  generally  remote  from  the 
spinal  column.  In  other  words,  the  latter  is  acted  upon  iu  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  it  to  deviate  laterally  from  its  normal  position. 

Dr.  Taylor  describes  six  forms  of  lateral  spinal  curvature,  which  difi"er 
from  each  other  in  their  respective  location  and  aspect. 

The^r.sY  form  is  the  simplest  and  most  frecpieiit.  It  is  the  well-known 
sigmoid  or  double  spinal  curvature.  The  principal  curve  is  in  the  dorsal 
region,  aud  to  the  right,  with  its  point  of  greatest  deviation  nearly  opposite 
the  lower  margin  of  the  scapuliE.  There  is  a  lesser  curve  in  the  lumbar 
region  to  the  left.  The  latter  is  a  secondary  curvature  produced  by  and  as 
a  compensation  for  the  first  or  dorsal  curve.  This  form  of  lateral  curva- 
ture is  commSu  among  school-girls  ;  aud  in  its  first  stages  is  simply  an 
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indication  of  wenkness  of  the  spinal  muscles.  Tn  its  first  stasres  the  spinal 
column  is  found  to  sway  easily  from  one  side  to  the  other  precisely  as  any 
other  flexible  column,  of  which  the  supports  are  too  feeble  to  hold  it  per- 
manently erect.  If  allowed  to  advance  to  the  second  stap-e,  however,  the 
curvature  will  almost  always  become  permanently  fixed  to  the  right.  The 
weakness  of  the  spinal  muscles  in  the  cases  under  consideration  is  due  less 
to  innutrition  than  to  deficient  innervation  in  certain  constitutions.  In 
the  s^'hool-girl,  the  curvature  is  due  less  to  faulty  positions  and  inadequate 
muscular  exercise  than  to  an  une(iual  waste  of  nerve  force  by  excessive 
study,  and  other  excitants  of  the  i)rain  and  nervous  system. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  spinal  column  becomes  permanently  fixed  and 
confirmed  in  its  curved  shape  and  position.  The  ribs  become  bent  out  of 
their  natural  form,  with  a  sharp  angle  behind  on  the  side  of  the  curvature, 
and  a  corresponding  flattening  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest. 

"  It  is  this  projection  of  one  shoulder,  and  the  flattening  of  the  other,  with  a 
similar  alteration  of  the  chest  in  front — forcing  the  lou"-  diameter  of  the  chest 
from  the  transverse  to  become  the  diagonal — which  constitutes  the  chief  de- 
formity in  this  class  of  cases.  It  is  the  •  growing  out'  of  the  shoulder  which  the 
patient  and  her  friends  are  most  anxious  about." 

The  second  form  of  lateral  curvature,  in  order  of  frequency,  may  be 
called,  Dr.  T.  remarks,  the  crescentric  variety.  There  is  but  one  simple 
curve  of  the  spinal  column,  and  most  frequently  to  the  left,  the  point  of 
greatest  deviation  being  always  below  the  longer  ribs,  or  from  the  ninth 
to  the  twelfth  dorsal  or  first  lumbar  vertebra.  The  present  form  of  curvature 
very  often  occurs  in  thick-set,  large  boned,  and  muscular  persons.  Dr.  T. 
believes  that  it  is  produced  by  over-action  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  the 
spiiuil  column  overcoming  those  on  the  other  side,  and  forcing  the  spine  to 
bend  in  the  opposite  direction.  Dr.  T.  has  traced  the  origin  of  many  of 
these  cases  to  periods  of  severe  sickness.  Not  a  few  have  originated  while 
the  suly'ects  were  labouring  under  long-continued  intestinal  irritation,  the 
same  morbid  condition  as  is  often  followed  by  irregular  muscular  action, 
as  indicated  in  the  production  of  strabismus,  talipes,  etc.  In  this  form 
there  is  but  slight  distortion  of  the  shoulders  or  chest.  The  young  lady 
and  her  mother  are  only  anxious  about  "one  hi})  becoming  too  large." 

The  third  form  of  lateral  curvature  is  like  the  first,  sigmoid  in  form,  but 
with  the  primary  and  larger  curvature  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  the 
secondary  or  compensatory  curve  above  in  the  dorsal  region.  Dr.  T.  be- 
lieves the  curvature  in  this  form  to  be  due  to  a  rachitic  condition  of  the 
osseous  structure ;  ihc  softened  bones,  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal 
column  giving  way  under  the  weight  pressing  ui)on  them  from  above.  It 
occurs  mostly  in  subjects  of  a  strumous  diathesis.  The  larger  curve  being 
at  or  below  the  waist,  and  the  secondary  curve  being  small  ami  compen- 
sating, there  is  but  slight  amount  of  actual  deformity  in  i)roportion  to  the 
size  of  the  curvature. 

The  fourth  variety  of  lateral  curvature  is  confined  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk.  The  characteristic  visible  deformity  is  the  unequal  height  of 
the  shoulders. 

"  On  examination  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  marked  differonco  in  the  size 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  and,  also,  that  in  resi)iration  the  vohnne  of  inspira- 
tion is  much  greater  on  one  side;  than  il  is  on  the  other.  One  side  will  be  Hat- 
lened  liDth  in  front  and  behind,  while  the  other  side  will  be  correspondingly 
enlarged." 

Though  there  may  be  no  disease  of  the  lung  at  the  time  the  examination 
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is  made,  yet  it  will  be  found  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  patient  had 
experienced  a  period  of  delicate  health,  daring  which,  from  partial  hepati- 
zation of  one  lunp;,  the  other  was  compelled  to  perform  nearly  the  labour 
of  both.  Thus,  the  muscular  power  and  the  actual  capacity  of  one  side  of 
the  chest  becoming  unduly  developed,  had  produced  an  actual  dispropor- 
tion of  lung  power,  which  is  kept  up  after  the  affected  lung  had  regained 
its  normal  function.  In  the  child  this  state  of  things  interferes  seriously 
with  its  subsequent  development  and  produces  the  form  of  curvature  under 
consideration. 

The  fifth  form  of  lateral  curvature  occurs  in  the  lumbar  region.  It  is 
caused  by  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  legs;  the  inclination  to  one  side 
of  the  pelvis  which  is  thus  produced  is  the  cause  of  the  spinal  deformity. 

The  Hiuth  and  last  form  of  lateral  curvature  is  caused  by  a  relaxation  or 
partial  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  one  shoulder,'  particularly  the  trapezius. 
The  curvature  in  most  cases  is  only  ajiparent,  there  being  little  deviation 
of  the  spinal  column,  but  considerable  deformity.  In  some  cases  one  shoulder 
droops  so  much  as  to  appear  ready  to  slide  down  the  back.  The  cause  of 
the  relaxed  and  paralyzed  condition  of  the  trapezius  ajid  other  muscles  in 
these  cases  Dr.  T.  has  never  been  able  satisfactorily  to  trace.  The  treat- 
ment is  said  to  be  generally  successful. 

The  next  paper  is  "A  Description  of  a  Lachrymal  Probe  Syringe,"  by  Dr. 
F.  Macfarlane,  of  New  York.  The  instrument  is  proposed  as  one  possess- 
ing an  advantage  over  the  syringe  of  Anel.  For  a  description  and  draw- 
ing of  the  instrument  we  must  refer  to  the  paper  itself. 

In  the  paper  which  follows.  Dr.  Louis  Elsberg,  of  New  York,  speaks  of 
an  '"iridectome,"  in  which  he  assures  us  are  combined  all  the  most  approved 
instruments  hitherto  employed  in  the  operation  of  iridectomy.  He  has 
furnished  no  description  or  drawing  of  the  instrument,  which* is  a  singular 
circumstance,  and  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  of  the  correctness  of  the 
statement;  it  at  least  allows  us  no  o})portunity  of  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  its  merits. 

We  have  next  a  report,  by  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kinsley,  of  New  York,  on 
"  The  Treatment  of  Congenital  Fissure  of  the  Palate  by  Mechanical  Appli- 
ances." In  discussing  the  sul)ject  of  his  report  Dr.  Kinsley  assumes  the 
following  positions,  namely  :  1st.  That  the  only  necessity  of  any  operation 
in  cases  of  fissured  palate  is  with  the  view  of  improving  the  articulation. 
2d.  That  the  operation -^fi-ataphylorraphy,  in  all  decided  fissures  of  the 
velum,  is  without  material  results  in  benefiting  the  speech.  3d.  That  the 
only  treatment  now  known  which  can  produce  the  desired  result,  is  the 
filling  the  fissure  with  an  elastic  mechanical  appliance.  This  he  believes 
to  be  accomplished  by  an  elastic  artificial  velum  of  vulcanized  rubber 
closing  the  fissure  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  restoring  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  form  the  natural  dome  of  the  palate  ;  it  embraces  the  sides  of 
the  fissure,  and  is  sufficiently  long  to  reach  during  certain  muscular  move- 
ments to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
abundance  of  room  l)ehind,  when  in  its  normal  position,  for  respiration  and 
the  passage  of  nasal  sounds. 

"  Such  an  instrument  as  described,"  Dr.  K.  informs  us,  "  has  been  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  perfection  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saj-ing  it  can  be  adapted 
to  any  case  of  congenital  fissure  of  the  palate  that  is  usually  seen,  whether  com- 
plicated with  a  fissure  of  the  maxiRje  or  not.  It  can  be  made  so  as  to  be  retained 
m  situ,  without  danger  of  displacement,  worn  all  the  time  from  the  first  hour  ■ 
without  discomfort,  is  capable  of  being  raised  and  depressed  and  contracted 
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upon  itself,  by  the  muscles  embracing  it,  and  is  so  simple  that  a  child  cannot 
tleran<;:e  it,  to  its  detriment.  Such  an  appliance  renders  it  perfectly  possible  for 
the  patient  to  learn  to  speak  well." 

The  next  paper  is  a  report,  by  Dr.  D.  I.  !MeGu,ffin,  of  Keokuk,  Ohio, 
"On  Puerjieral  Tetanus."  Tetanus  has  unquestionably  l>een  met  with  after 
abortion  as  well  as  after  parturition  at  the  ftill  term.  Its  occurrence  nutler 
such  circumstances  has  been,  however,  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  by 
our  princi])al  obstetrical  writers.  With  the  exception,  in  fact,  of  the  cases 
published  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  or  two  in  the  foreign 
journals,  little  if  anything  has  been  furnished  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  tlie  disease  as  it  ])resents  itself  in  the  ])uerporal  female.  It  is  to 
further  and  more  extended  observations  and  investigations  that  we  must 
look  for  the  facts  that  shall  enable  us  to  determine  whether  there  is  any- 
thing connected  with  the  puerperal  state  peculiarly  adapted  to  awaken 
tetanic  phenomena,  different  in  its  nature  from  the  other  causes  believed  to 
be  those  usually  active  in  their  production.  The  frequency  and  uniformity  of 
the  occurrence  of  tetanus  under  certain  puerperal  conditions  are  circum- 
stances which  claim  further  examination,  and  a  more  extended  series  of 
statistics.  As  Dr.  McGugin  very  pertinently  remarks,  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  its  nature,  nor  incompatible  with  the  law  of  causation 
to  ascribe  to  it  a  twofold  origin,  or  a  combination  of  causes,  traumatic  and 
idioi)athic,  and  an  examination  of  the  cases  of  the  disease  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  seem  to  a  certain  extent  to  favour  such  an  idea. 

In  the  report  before  us  will  be  found  a  synopsis  of  all  that  is  to  be  found 
upon  record,  in  reference  to  puerperal  tetanus,  embracing  an  outline  of 
the  published  cases,  and  the  histories  in  detail,  also,  of  three  cases  observed 
by  Dr.  McGugin,  and  of  one  furnished  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Ilurxall,  of  Massillon, 
Ohio.  We  would  call  especial  attention  to  this  report,  in  hopes  that  it 
may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  further  facts  throwing  light  upon  a  subject 
of  no  trilling  importance. 

Tiie  volume  of  IVan sac f ions  doses  with  an  Essay,  by  Dr.  S.  Fleet  Speir, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  "On  the  Pathology  of  Jaundice;"  showing  that 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  is  due  to  the  presence  of  hiematoidine ;  being 
the  prize  essay  to  which  the  Association  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  1SG4. 

This  essay  is  one  as  deeply  interesting,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry  it  embraces,  as  it  is  important  in  respect  to  the  general  results  at 
which  the  investigations  of  the  author  have  arrived.  We  can  afford  room 
only  for  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Speir,  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

"1st.  There  is  no  sufficiont  proof  of  the  reabsorption  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  bile  :  it  is  not  found  in  the  blood,  and  cannot,  therefore,  occur  iu  the  urine 
or  skin  unless  formed  in  these  organs  from  elenieuts  derived  from  the  blood. 

"2d.  Klfcte  hicmatine.  a  substance  from  which  the  liver  derives  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  bile,  does  exist  in  the  blood.  It  is  a  function  of  the  skin  to 
aid  in  the  removal  of  this  metamorphosing  h;ematine  which,  as  it  passes  through 
the  skin,  changes  into  hiematoidiue. 

"  Hd.  The  tests  used  fur  the  detection  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  are 
not  reliable  on  account  of  similar  colour-tests  being  yielded  by  hieraatoidinc. 
'l"o  distiufriiish  lietween  these  suljstances  we  must  refer  to  their  source,  and  in 
doinir  so  we  lind  in  some  cases  of  jaundice  there  is  discovered,  at  i>(isf-i)u>iicin 
examinations,  an  entire  absence  of  bile  in  the  iulestincs,  gall-iiladder,  and  pall 
ducts.  Tiiere  is  here  then  no  source  from  which  the  bile  could  be  reabsorbed 
into  the  blood;  and,  if  not  reabsorl)ed,  it  could  only  occur  iu  the  lilood  from 
retention,  and  if  reiaine(b  it  ouplit  to  be  detected. 

"Now.  if  it  is  not  po.-.-*il)le  for  us  to  delect  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile 
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in  the  blood,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it  does  not  exist  there ;  and  if  it  does 
not  exist  in  the  blood,  how  can  we  expect  to  find  it  in  the  tissues  and  secre- 
tions ?  and  why  should  the  blood  impart  the  vellow  color  in  cjuestion  ? 

''  4th.  Haematoidine  is  a  substance  very  readily  derived  from  the  hoematine  of 
the  blood.  It  is  a  metamorphosing  substance  which,  even  in  health,  is  in  part 
carried  off  by  the  skin.  This  substance  was  found  to  be  abundant  in  the  skin 
and  tissues  examined  microscopically.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
colouring  matter  found  in  the  urine  must  have  been  derived  from  the  meta- 
morphosing haemutine  of  the  blood,  and  was  also  haematoidine. 

'•  5th.  It  is  probable  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  is  never  reabsorbed 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  general  jaundice.  This  alfection  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  an  undue  amount  of  h;ematoidine  iu  the  skin  and 
parts  attected. 

"  Finally.  All  cases  of  jaundice,  with  the  exception  of  those  produced  by 
poisons  acting  upon  the  blood  and  those  occa.sioned  by  nervous  shocks,  may  be 
included  under  one  common  cause,  viz:  a  defective  action  on  the  part  of  the 
secreting  sultstance  of  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  which  the  elimination  of  the 
metamorjthusing  hoematine  is  arrested,  and  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  required 
to  effect  its  removal. 

"  Jaundice  arising  from  blood-poisons,  nervous  .=;hocks,  ttc,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  accumulation  of  degenerating  h;vmatine  in  the  blood  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  require  an  increased  action  on  the  part  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  for  its 
removal."  D.  F.  0. 
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In  the  January  number  of  this  Journal  we  passed  in  review  the  first 
volume  of  these  lectures.  The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  is  now 
before  us,  and  we  propose  to  continue  our  survey  without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  work,  which  will  be  necessarily  somewhat  delayed. 

The  opening  lecture  is  upon  the  Osteoma,  or  bony  tumours.  The  cha- 
racteristic tendency  of  these  is  to  osseous  formation  ;  this  is  the  acme  of 
their  development,  and  no  mere  chance.  These  have  been  generally  desig- 
nated exostoses,  or,  as  in  the  Vienna  school,  osteoid  tumours,  but  the 
name  osteoma,  first  applied  by  Hooper,  seems  the  best.  The  distinctioa 
between  the  osteoma  and  the  ossifying  enchondroma,  fibroma,  lipoma,  and 
many  other  tumours,  in  general  is  easily  made,  since  in  the  ost£oma  we 
recognize  ossification  as  the  regular  typical,  we  might  almost  say  necessary, 
result  of  their  development.  There  is,  however,  preceding  the  stadium  of 
ossification,  one  presenting  the  type  of  cartilage  or  of  connective  tissue  ;  but 
this  is  only  an  initial  stadium,  and  the  tumour,  as  .such,  must  be  judged  of 
at  the  time  of  its  maturity.  The  same  combination  forms  which  we  have 
noticed  in  our  survey  of  the  preceding  volume  occur  here  ;  and  these  will, 
of  course,  obscure  the  diagnosis  and  the  classification  in  some  instances. 
The  osteoma  resemble  in  their  development  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  itself, 
and  we  find  not  uufrequently  a  formation  analogous  to  that  of  the  long 
bones ;  that  is,  a  cancellated  structure,  a  medullary  cavity,  and  a  medulla. 
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From  this  point  of  view,  tliorefore,  we  can  divide  the  osteoma  into  three 
classes :  1st.  Osteoma  durum,  s.  ehurneum,  where  tliere  is  only  osseous  tissue, 
vessels  and  a  periosteum.  2d.  Osteoma  spoiif^iosum,  where  the  osseous 
substance  is  of  a  spongy  character,  the  interstices  of  wliich  are  filled  with 
marrow.  3d.  Osteoma  medullosura,  where  the  medullary  cavities  arc  large, 
and  where  the  medulla  itself  often  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  growth. 
These  divisions  correspond  in  a  measure  to  those  of  earlier  authors,  viz., 
exostosis  dura,  s.  eburnea,  exostosis  spongiosa,  and  spina-ventosa.  A  much 
more  important  division  of  osteoma,  however,  is  that  into  hyperplastic 
and  heteroplastic,  inasmuch  as  osteoma  are  at  one  time  entirely  homolo- 
gous, proceeding  from  an  excess  of  formation  in  bones  already  existing,  and 
at  another  completely  heterologous,  showing  themselves  in  parts  which 
have  no  normal  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bone.  They  differ  materi- 
ally from  the  enchondroma  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  one  respect, 
viz.,  the  heteroplastic  osteoma  are  very  rare,  and  when  they  occur  they  have 
no  special  importance,  nor  are  they  of  a  malignant  character,  the  converse 
of  which  is  true  wiih  regard  to  the  enchondroma,  and  the  osteoid  chon- 
droma. Both  forms  proceed  from  a  matricular  tissue,  analogous  to  the 
connective  tissue,  or  to  cartilage,  or  medulla,  or  some  other  correlative  form 
of  the  connective  tissue. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  hyperplastic  forms  or  the  exostoses  as  they  are 
generally  called,  we  have,  proceeding  upon  the  genetic  principles  of  division, 
first  the  co.rtilaginous  exoHtoses.  Outgrowths  of  ordinary  osseous  matter, 
whether  of  a  more  compact  or  of  a  more  cancellous  structure,  are  found 
upon  the  bones,  and  the  surface  of  these  growths  is  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  cartilage  in  the  same  manner  as  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
bones.  This  cartilaginous  layer  grows  on  that  surface  which  is  applied 
to  the  bone,  and  develops  new  layers  of  cartilage,  which  in  their  turn  first 
calcify  and  then  ossify,  giving  rise  to  new  layers  of  bony  substance.  Of 
their  origin  we  know  nothing  further,  no^  can  we  say  with  definiteness 
whence  the  cartilage  comes  which  produces  this  development.  It  may 
extend  laterally  from  the  bone  in  various  directions,  as  in  the  exostosis  of 
the  neck  of  the  sca|)ula,  or  it  may  take  })lace  at  the  same  time  outwards 
and  inwards,  as  upon  the  bones  of  the  skull.  Experience  shows  that  they 
occur  at  points  where  cartilage  continues  to  exist  for  a  long  time,  at  the 
union  of  the  epiphysis  and  the  diajihysis  of  the  long  bones;  and  hence,  it 
may  be  that  from  some  irritant  afi'ecting  the  surface  an  abnormal  growth 
is  developed.  Cartilage  is  also  sometimes  developed  in  the  periosteum, 
and  in  this  way  it  may  sometimes  be  accounted  for  ;  still,  another  source 
may  be  original  cartilage;  and  from  this  source  forms,  such  as  the  p'/ris 
Hpinosa  of  Killian,  may  proceed.  The  spine,  from  whence  the  name  pro- 
ceeds, is  found  generally  at  the  point  of  the  pelvis  where  the  three  bones, 
the  ilium,  the  pul)is,  and  the  ischium,  originally  come  together,  and  where 
originally  there  is  a  layer  of  cartilage.  Some  accoucheurs  think  that  these 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  injure  the  [)rcguant  uterus  and  lead  to 
its  rupture. 

Another  class  of  exostoses  are  those  which  i)roceed  from  the  connective 
or  from  some  allied  tissue,  and  of  these  latter  the  most  important  is  the 
periosteum.  These  exostoses  may  ha  so  placed  upon  the  bone,  that  the 
distinction  between  the  newly  formed  mass  and  the  old  will  be  very  obvious, 
or  the  two  nniy  i)e  so  entirely  insei)aral)Ie,  that  the  line  of  division  can 
hardly  be  detected.  Many  liave,  of  late,  designated  the  former  class  as 
osteophytes,  and  the  latter  us  exostoses.     The  newly  formed  layers  are  at 
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first  loosely  applied,  afterwards  become  more  and  raore  closely  attached  to 
the  bone,  and  at  lens^th  are  entirely  inseparable  from  it.  The  term  osteo- 
phyte is,  however,  of  much  the  most  general  application  ;  the  diffuse  os- 
teophyte has  nothing;  of  the  nature  of  a  tumour  ;  they  are  flat,  but  extensive 
bony  formations  u])on  the  surface  of  old  bones,  just  as  such  are  produced 
by  a  diffuse  periostitis.  Osteo[>hyte  is  the  most  general  expression  for  a 
cortical  or  supra-cortical  osseous  formation  ;  exostosis  denotes  the  more 
restricted  osteo[)hytes,  which  limit  themselves  to  a  circumscribed  portion 
of  the  bony  surface  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  tumour.  Still  further 
under  osteophytes  are  included  the  per iost ones  and  lujperostoses.  In  speak- 
ing of  an  exostosis,  we  have  reference  to  a  formation  with  a  more  circum- 
scribed base,  while  periostosis  denotes  a  tumour  which  extends  over  a  much 
larger  surface,  and  hyperostosis  denotes  the  same  condition  with  regard  to 
an  entire  bone,  or  to  an  entire  portion  of  a  bone.  The  hyperostoses  are 
develo|)ed  in  the  most  marked  degree  upon  the  i)ones  of  the  face  and  head. 
The  author  cites  the  case  of  the  son  of  Forcade,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-five.  The  macerated  head  weighed  8}  lbs.,  and  the  lower  jaw  alone 
^\  lbs.  The  bones  of  the  head  are  also  subject  to  exostoses,  and  these 
may  be  flat  or  pediculated,  and  they  may  occur  upon  the  outer  or  the  inner 
surface ;  in  the  latter  situation  they  have  been  supposed  to  cause  epilepsy 
and  other  forms  of  convulsion.  The  tumour  is  always  covered  with  a  layer 
of  periosteum  or  of  dura  mater,  although  it  may  not  be  discovered  until  the 
specimen  is  examined  microscopically.  The  process  may  go  on  at  the  same 
time,  both  upon  the  outer  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 
The  period  o/  duration  of  the  fonnatiou  has,  however,  still  another  effect 
upon  it :  as  the  osteophyte  develops  into  the  hyperostosis  or  the  exostosis  ; 
so  also  a  spongy  formation  may  be  transformed  into  a  more  compact  sub- 
stance, and  this  again  into  a  spongy  mass.  This  change  depends  upon  the 
existing  relations  and  comparative  amount  of  medulla  and  osseous  tissue,  and 
also  upon  the  vessels.  Many  .osteophytes  are  originaly  porous,  some  even 
almost  like  pumice-stone  ;  such  possess  large  vessels.  Afterwards  the  ves- 
sels become  narrow  ;  a  portion  of  the  fibrous  medidla  ossifies,  and  the  bone 
becomes  thereby  thicker  and  more  compact ;  still  later,  portions  of  the 
osseous  tissue  become  S()ft  by  being  transformed  into  a  medulla  rich  in  cells, 
and  the  bone  thus  again  becomes  porous  or  spongy.  The  first  and  last 
stages  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  confounded,  as  the  relation  between  the  me- 
dulla and  the  vessels  in  the  two  is  entirely  difi'erent ;  so  also  the  compact 
forms  present  two  distinct  appearances  :  the  one  corresponds  to  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  long  bones,  and  is  produced  by  the  cancellous  structure 
filling  itself  with  concentric  layers  of  osseous  substance  proceeding  from  a 
continuous  ossification  of  the  medulla  (osteosclerosis').  The  second  form 
corresponds  to  the  dentine  of  the  teeth,  and  is  formed  by  parallel  layers  of 
osseous  tissue  upon  the  surface,  proceeding  immediately  from  the  periosteum 
or  from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue :  this  is  eburnatiou  in  its  most 
strict  sense ;  sclerosis  is  therefore  secondary — eburuation  primary.  The 
former  presupposes  porosity  or  sponginess ;  the  latter  merely  a  pre-exist- 
ing tissue  capable  of  ossification,  and  this,  as  a  rule,  is  connective  tissue 
and  not  cartilage.  Thus  from  the  vstructure  we  can  determine  the  origin  ; 
if  we  find  a  concentric  system  of  lamellae  arouud  the  vessels,  the  compact 
condition  is  secondary ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  layers  or  lamellte  are 
parallel  to  the  surface,  it  is  primary.  This,  of  course,  can  be  determined 
alone  by  the  microscope.     Microscopically,  both  conditions  may  have  the 
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sarae  ivory -like  appearance.     These  views  hold  good,  not  only  for  the  exos- 
toses of  the  craniuin,  but  also  for  those  of  all  the  other  parts. 

The  osteoma  occur  still  further  in  the  maxillary  bones  and  in  the  teeth. 
The  so-called  alveolar  exostosis  of  modern  times  proceeds  from  the  perios- 
teum of  the  alveolus,  and  has  more  the  character  of  a  ))eriostosis  or  a  hy- 
perostosis than  an  exostosis.  It  commences  as  an  osteophyte  filling;  up 
the  floor  of  the  dental  cavity.  The  extremities  also  are  subject  to  osteoma. 
The  exostoses  of  the  jjreat  toe,  thou<^h  of  slij?ht  extent,  can  produce  ex- 
treme discomfort.  Of  these  there  are  two  varieties  :  Tlie  (irst,  the  exostosis 
subun<;;;ualis,  is  seated  upon  the  up))er  surface  of  the  last  phalanx,  some- 
times upon  its  inner  ed<re,  either  under  the  nail,  or  at  its  side;  the  tumour 
consists  of  thick,  cancellated,  bony  substance  covered  with  a  i)eriosteum, 
which  sometimes  exceeds  the  bony  ))art  in  thickness.  The  second  variety 
occurs  between  the  first  metatarsal  bone  and  the  first  phalanx,  and  is  caused 
by  improper  boots  or  shoes.  By  pressure  the  toe  is  frequently  dislocated, 
and  a  portion  of  the  articular  surface  is  exposed  to  direct  pressure  from 
the  boot ;  hence  arise  numerous  flat  exostoses,  and  finally  the  articular 
surface  becomes  irregular,  uneven,  and  at  last  a  periostosis  is  developed; 
the  large  bursa  may  then  become  inflamed,  suppurate,  and  ulcerate.  The 
whole  process  is  that  of  a  ])eriarthrilis  succeeding  a  dislocation.  We  pass 
by  the  other  forms  of  simple  exostosis,  the  movable  osteoma  proceeding 
from  the  periosteum,  the  osteoma  found  in  tendons  and  upon  the  trochlear 
surfaces  of  bones — and  come  to  the 

Etiology  of  the  hyi)er|)lastic  osteoma.  The  exciting  cause,  according  to 
all  experience,  is  generally  mechanical  violence,  frequently  fractures,  and 
the  process  is  of  an  irritative  if  not  even  of  an  inflammatory  cliaraeter.  It 
is  hence  often  difficult  to  se|)arate  the  osteoma  from  the  ossific  products 
of  inflammation.  A?  an  illustration  of  this  we  have  the  callus  luxurians  ; 
here  a  normal  physiological  condition  becomes  a  permanent  pathological 
product.  Other  causes  are  found  in  the  extension  of  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses from  the  surrounding  parts  to  the  periosteum  and  the  osseous  tissue, 
as  in  elephantiasis  and  periarthritis.  As  for  constitutional  diseases,  the 
author  does  not  acknowledge  the  influence  of  rachitis  in  producing  actual 
osteoma;  he  has  found  external  periostosis  of  the  cranium,  and  hyperos- 
tosis of  the  long  bones  associated  with  this  disease.  With  regard  to  rheu- 
matism and  sy))hilis  the  cause  must  be  found  in  the  local  exposure,  and 
not  in  the  constitutional  alit'ction;  the  bones  affected  are  those  lying  close 
under  the  skin  with  but  little  protection  from  external  injury.  Tredispo- 
sition  also  exerts  its  influence,  and  this  is  especially  seen  in  cases  of  mul- 
tiple exostosis.  One  remarkable  case  is  cited  of  a  boy  ten  years  old, 
where  there  were  sixty-five  exostoses.  They  were  all  of  a  cancellous  struc- 
ture, and  chiefly  upon  the  long  bones  and  tl»e  ril)s;  they  were  seated  upon 
the  ossifying  edge  of  the  cartilage,  and  belonged  to  the  latest  product  of 
the  diaphysis.  The  jjredisposilion  may  be  eiiiier  hereditary  or  congenital; 
it  is  also  marked  during  the  i)eriod  of  the  growth  of  the  bones,  and  again 
in  old  age. 

We  come  now  to  the  heteroplastic  osteonni,  which  originate  in  the  soft 
parts,  eitlier  from  thickened  or  newly-formed  connective  tissue.  These 
growths  are  most  frecjuenlly  louiid  in  the  meml)ranes  of  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord.  Upon  the  dura  mater  they  have  attained  a  length  of  une  to  two 
Indies,  with  a  width  of  one  half  to  three-iiuarlers  of  an  inch,  and  a  thickness 
of  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  an  inch.  They  are  most  couimon  upon  the  falx 
cerebri,  and  can  always  be  distiitguished  from  the  internal  exostosis  of  the 
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calvariura,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  always  separated  from  the  bone  itself 
by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue.  They  are  very  rare  in  the  interior  of  the  central 
organs,  but  are  found  in  the  structures  of  the  eye,  as  in  the  choroidea  and 
the  vitreous  body,  and  also  in  the  lung  substance.  In  the  latter  case  they 
are  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  bronchi,  nor  with  the  petrifaction  in  the  substance  of  the  lung  or  in 
the  pleura.  The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  the  heteroplastic  osteoma 
both  in  themselves  and  for  their  rarity,  are  the  small  osteoma  of  the  skin. 
They  are  generally  found  in  old  people  in  a  multiple  form,  and  constitute 
the  smallest  medullary  osteoma  known.  They  appear  as  small  particles  of 
sand  in  the  snperficial  layers  of  the  cutis,  sometimes  extending  into  the 
cutis  vera.  Their  microscopic  structure  corresponds  exactly  to  the  larger 
medullary  osteoma  ;  they  have  a  broad  ivory  like  cortical  substance  spar- 
ingly lamellated  with  a  few  parallel  osseous  corpuscles,  and  within,  a  round 
cavity  with  serous  contents. 

In  the  next  lecture  the  author  proceeds  to  separate  from  the  territory  of 
the  sarcoma  certain  types  of  hyperplastic  tumours,  which  atfect  the  nerve 
centres.  These  are — 1st.  The  psammoma  or  sand  particles  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes.  2d.  The  melanoma  of  the  pia  mater.  3d.  The  glioma 
or  hyperi)lastic  tumours  proceeding  from  the  interstitial  substance  of  the 
nerve  centres.  But  we  must  pass  over  this  lecture  and  proceed  to  the 
next  and  closing  lecture  upon  sarcoma. 

All  the  various  tumours  hitherto  considered  as  analogous  to  the  connec- 
tive tissue  are  capal)le  of  transformation,  of  a  further  development,  either 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cells,  or  by  an  enlargement  of  the  indi- 
vidual cells.  If  the  cells  still  continue  to  bear  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  tissue  from  which  they  were  developed,  the  author  considers  the  for- 
mation a  sarcoma;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  assume  another  character,  as, 
e.  g.,  that  of  epithelial  cells,  the  formation  is  either  a  cancroid,  a  carcinoma, 
or  a  cystoma.  Sarcoma  is,  therefore,  defined  as  a  tumour  whose  tissue  cor- 
responds, in  general,  to  that  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  which  is  distin- 
guished alone  Ity  the  abundant  development  of  cell  elements  from  the  more 
sharply  defined  sjiecies  of  the  group  which  l)elong  to  the  same  series.  There 
is  always  the  same  relation  betweet\  the  cells  and  the  intercellular  substance, 
forming  a  relatively  firm  structure,  in  which  vessels  are  developed,  and 
which  is  always  in  connection  with  the  neighboring  tissues  of  the  same 
character;  thus,  the  sarcoma  is  distinct  from  all  epithelial,  carcinomatous, 
and  cystic  tumours,  fur  these  latter  are  always  something  separate  from 
the  surrouiuling  parts. 

The  author  recognizes  the  following  varieties  of  sarcoma:  1st,  fibro- 
sarcoma (filtrous) ;  2d,  niyxo-sarcoma  (mucous  or  colloid);  od,  glio-sarcoma; 
4th,  melano-sarcoma;  5th,  chondro-sarcoma ;  and  6th,  osteoid-sarcoma. 
But  here,  as  in  the  vsimple  tumours,  the  same  formation  may  present  dif- 
ferent varieties  in  different  parts;  at  one  point  filtrous,  at  another  mucous, 
and  a  third  cartilaginous,  and  so  on.  We  might  divide  them  into  two 
great  divisions  of  hard  and  soft,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  steatoma 
and  fleshy  tumours.  The  cell  development  may  be  so  rich  that  the  type 
of  the  matrix  is  entirely  lost,  and  then  we  have  the  medullary  sarcoma. 
Either  of  the  above  varieties  may  assume  this  form,  and  thus  we  would 
have,  e.  g.,  a  medullary  fil)ro-sarcoma.  If  we  proceeded  upon  the  character 
of  the  cell  itself,  they  might  be  divided  into  those  with  large  cells  and  those 
with  small,  those  with  elongated  and  those  with  round  cells.  The  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  vessels  may  give  a  peculiar  character  like  telangiectasis,  and 
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this  being  inclined  to  produce  hemorrhage  we  have  the  fungus  hajmatodes. 
The  sarcoma  may  be  developed  in  the  interior  of  an  organ  as  an  infiltra- 
tion, an  hy])ertrophy  of  the  organ  forming  the  sarcoma  dift'usum ;  or  the 
natural  cavities  and  canals  may  be  enlarged  and  form  a  cysto-sarcoma;  it 
may  be  surrounded  by  a  firm  covering  or  capsule  and  form  the  sarcoma 
incapsulatura.  ]\Iost  frequently,  however,  it  assumes  the  nodular  form  and 
becomes  a  lobular  structure  from  new  growths.  If  it  is  seated  upon  the 
skin  or  the  mucous  membrane  it  has  a  polypoid  or  fungous  appearance. 

But  to  turn  to  the  finer  anatomical  character,  the  relation  between  the 
colls  and  the  intercellular  substance  determines  alone  the  variety  of  sarcoma, 
but  not  the  sarcoma  as  sucli.  The  cell  itself  determines  this,  and  the 
iuiml)er  of  these  gives  rise  to  the  medullary  appearance,  and  may  lead  to 
the  false  supposition  of  epithelial  and  cancerous  growths.  The  cells  iu 
themselves  belong,  in  all  cases,  to  those  of  the  structures  of  the  connective 
tissue,  but  they  are  in  a  certain  hypertrophied  condition.  The  nuclei  and 
nucleoli  are  unusually  developed;  sometimes  the  former  even  equal  the  size 
of  the  largest  normal  cells.  We  find  the  shapes  vary,  and  we  may  have 
star-shaped,  round,  and  elongated  cells  in  the  same  tumour,  or  a  single 
form  alone.  If  the  round  cells  are  predominant,  it  may  be  easily  confounded 
with  cancer;  if  the  elongated  cells  are  iu  the  majority,  we  are  apt  to  call  it 
a  fil)ro-plastic  tumour.  In  the  whole  range  of  the  study  of  tumours  there 
is  no  more  difficult  task  than  to  distinguish,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  medullary  sarcoma,  presenting  round  cells,  from  carcinoma.  The  crite- 
rion lies  in  the  relalion  of  the  intercellular  substance.  So  long  as  we 
find  the  cells  cajiable  of  evolving  intercellular  substance,  or  of  maintaining 
their  relation  with  the  intercellular  substance,  we  may  be  sure  we  have  no 
cancer,  for  the  cells  of  the  latter  maintain  themselves  distinct.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  sarcoma  is  never  alveolar  like  that  of  cancer,  where  the  cells  lie 
heaped  together  in  meshes;  on  the  contrary,  each  cell  is  separated  from  its 
neighbours  by  the  intercellular  substance.  The  latter  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  the  tissue  is  still  homogeneous  and  not  meshy.  The  danger 
of  confounding  sarcoma  with  cancer  is  especially  great  in  that  form  called 
sarcoma  giganto-cellulare,  where  the  cells  are  multi-nucleated  and  some- 
times so  large  that  they  can  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye.  In  general 
tJie  cells  of  sarcoma  have  the  character  of  parenchyma  cells,  and  not  those 
of  su]jerficial  cells,  as  epitlielium  and  cancer,  and  the  entire  structure  is 
rather  histoid  than  organoid.  We  recognize  microscopically  three  forms 
of  the  intercellular  substance,  the  homogeneous,  the  amori)hous  or  granular, 
and  the  fibrillar;  the  latter  are  found  in  the  fibro-sarcoma,  the  aniorj)hous 
in  glio-sarcoma.  The  homogeneous  form  appears  in  great  variety,  some- 
times in  the  more  firm  fibro-sarcoma,  or  in  the  cartilaginous  and  osteoid 
forms.  The  transformation  of  intercellular  substance  from  one  of  these 
forms  to  the  other  can  nowhere  be  studied  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  development  of  sarcoma.  All  the  sarcoma  have  vessels,  and,  in  most 
of  them,  the  vessels  are  distinguished  as  well  by  their  number  as  by  their 
size.  These  may  give  rise  to  external  transudation  as  in  fungus  luoma- 
todes,  or  to  internal  hemorrhage  or  the  formation  of  a  hemorrhagic  infarc- 
tion; hence,  in  the  latter  case,  formation  of  pigment  may  occur  from  meta- 
morphosis of  the  infarction,  and  this  pigment  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  actual  i)igment  production,  as  in  sarcoma  melanoticura. 

Sarcoma  are  developed,  as  we  have  stated,  from  a  matrix  tissue  of  any 
of  the  types  l>elonging  to  the  series  of  connective  tissue,  and  the  relation  to 
tlie  simple  tumours  of  these  tissues  is  showu  iu  sarcoma  by  the  fad  that 
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the  more  recent  parts  correspond  entirely  in  structure  to  these  simple 
tumours.  It  is  only  afterwards  that  the  cells  become  more  numerous  and 
lai'ger.     But  we  proceed  to  glance  at  the  etiology  of  sarcoma. 

They  may  be  developed  very  early  in  life,  and  may  have  their  seat  upon 
warts,  or  upon  moles  and  ntevi  materni.  The  simple  soft  warts,  flesh  warts 
so  called,  develop  generally  the  medullary  sarcoma,  while  those  warts  having 
pigment  develop  the  melano-sarcoma.  The  sarcoma  preserves  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  the  wart,  and  may  have  a  broad  basis  or  a  pedicle. 
Sarcoma  may  also  arise  from  an  imperfect  development  or  weakness  of  a 
part.  Paget  describes  a  case  where  from  birth  there  was  an  indeutatiou 
upon  the  arm,  and  this  spot  sulisecpiently  became  the  seat  of  a  sarcoma. 
The  vicinity  of  the  navel  is  also  not  unfreqnently  the  seat  of  sarcoma. 
Under  the  same  head  belong  the  sarcoma  of  the  teeth.  The  sexual  glands 
also,  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  the  bony  structures,  at  the  period  of  the 
cessation  of  growth,  are  subject  to  sarcoma.  Cases  of  congenital  sarcoma 
are  almost  unknown ;  in  general,  it  is  a  tumour  which  belongs  to  the  period 
of  maturity  ;  it  is  only  upon  the  bones  that  it  occurs  during  the  period  of 
development.  Sarcoma  may  also  be  developed  from  the  scars  of  wounds. 
They  may  also  occur  on  the  skin  upon  spots  which  have  been  exposed  to 
repeated  irritation  and  inflammation.  In  no  other  class  of  tumours  is  the 
influence  of  the  original  tissue  upon  the  development  of  the  tumour  so 
marked  as  in  the  sarcoma.  Those  produced  u})on  the  surface  of  bones 
have  a  marked  osseous  character;  those  in  the  medulla  have  a  soft  medul- 
lary character  abounding  in  cells;  those  developed  in  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  eye  generally  have  pigment;  and  those  in  the  nerve-centres  have  the 
soft  character  of  brain  sul)stance,  and  hence  are  called  encephaloid.  Upon 
the  fibrous  membranes  they  possess  the  filjrillary  character,  having  the 
elongated  cells,  and  in  the  glands  a  pulpy  gelatinous  fungous  character. 

In  sarcoma  we  find  a  reiuarkaljle  instance  of  infection,  such  as  the  author 
described  in  the  first  volume.  The  infection  proceeds,  at  first,  by  contact 
in  the  homologous  tissue  in  the  vicinity,  and  hence,  as  was  previously  stated, 
there  are  frequent  recurrences  after  an  operation  because  the  whole  of  the 
infected  tissue  is  not  removed.  Thus  the  infection  jjroceeds  still  farther  to 
attack  adjoining  heterologous  tissues;  thus  sarcoma  of  the  glands  (the 
(breast,  testis,  salivary  glands)  extends  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue, 
to  the  adipose  tissue,  and  to  the  skin.  At  a  later  ])eriod  the  infection 
manifests  itself  by  dissemination,  by  the  develojjment  of  new  centres  around 
the  original  one;  or,  again,  metastasis  may  occur.  Secondary  or  tertiary 
nodules  appear  in  the  lymjih-glands,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the 
brain,  and  in  other  parts,  and  these  metastases  have  also  the  capacity  of 
infecting  the  approximate  structures.  The  lymph-glands,  however,  seem 
to  enjoy  a  special  immunity  from  sarcoma.  Not  unfreqnently  organs 
remotely  situated  will  be  the  subject  of  a  metastasis,  while  the  intermediate 
lymph-glands  are  not  atiected;  the  reverse  is  true  in  cancer. 

The  author  next  considers  the  course  of  sarcoma.  Inasmuch  as  the  ele- 
ments of  these  tumours  partake  of  the  nature  of  parenchyma  cells,  so  do 
they  share  the  relative  persistency  of  these  latter,  and  the  tumours  may, 
therefore,  continue  for  long  courses  of  years.  The  author  has  never  known 
a  well-established  case  of  spontaneous  cure  of  sarcoma.  These  tumours 
may  undergo  a  partial  retrogression,  such  as  a  fatty  metamorphosis  ;  there 
is  no  variety  of  sarcoma  that  may  not  be  subject  to  this  action,  but  it  is 
most  common  with  those  that  abound  in  cells  and  that  develop  rapidly. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fibro-sarcoma  are  in  this  manner  made  capable 
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of  resorption  ;  the  parts  subjected  to  this  action  take  on  a  firmer  appear- 
ance and  show  a  fibrous  structure  poorly  supplied  with  cells.  In  the  softer 
forms,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  medullary  or  <j;lio -sarcoma,  and  mucous 
sarcoma,  the  parts  thus  affected  have  a  more  pap-like  consistency :  some- 
times there  is  a  partial  resorption,  and  these  })oints  underiro  a  kind  of  cheesy 
thickening  resembling  somewhat  the  latter  stages  of  tuljerculization,  and  it 
has  been  described  as  such.  Another  result  of  the  fatty  metamorphosis  is 
softening,  and  this  occurs,  esi)ecially  when  the  fatty  development  is  very 
great,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  medullary  tumours  having  great  vascularity  ; 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  themselves  may  be  attacked,  and  hemorrhage  and 
ulceration  ensue.  To  be  distinguished  from  this  softening,  as  a  result  of 
the  fatty  metamorphosis,  is  the  ordinary  softening,  which  is  not  a  jjheno- 
menon  of  retrogression,  but  rather  of  progression;  the  cellular  portion  be- 
comes dominant,  and  the  intercellular  substance  vanishes;  this  is  generally 
the  precursor  of  ulceration,  but  the  sarcoma  are  generally  but  little  inclined 
to  ulceration,  although  every  form  may  undergo  this  process. 

The  prognosis  of  sarcoma  depends  upon  the  seat  of  the  tumour  and  the 
disturbances  which  it  has  produced,  and  which,  of  course,  increase  with  its 
increased  development.  But  still  more  important  in  the  prognosis  is  the 
question  of  its  infection,  although,  in  general,  this  is  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  practitioners.  So  long  as  the  tumour  presents  an  innocent  aspect,  ])ro- 
duces  no  pain,  increases  but  slowly  and  shows  no  tendency  to  ulceration, 
so  long  is  the  operation  postponed  ;  and  thus  the  period  at  which  the 
tumour  is  really  only  a  local  evil,  and  when  it  might  be  easily  and  entirely 
removed,  is  passed  over.  Meanwhile  the  infection  progresses  in  the  vicinity, 
metastases  may  occur,  and,  when  the  operation  is  i)erformed,  new  nodules 
show  themselves  at  various  points  with  renewed  vigour,  and  then  one  begins 
to  question  whether  the  tumour  was  not  after  all  a  cancer!  The  opinions 
of  ol)servers  have  vacillated  between  the  two  extremes  of  malignancy  and 
inuocency.  The  author  thinks  that  the  sarcoma  have  a  certain  period  of 
innoceney,  but  afterwards  become  malignant;  and  with  regard  to  this 
limited  malignancy,  a  certain  gradation  exists  between  the  different  varieties 
of  sarcoma.  This  gradation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  stejis — local 
infection,  i)roximate  dissemination,  and  metastases  to  more  remote  points. 
]\Iany  fungous  growths  recur  after  four  or  five  operations  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  in  tlie  worst  forms,  as  in  melanosis,  there  are  cases  where  a 
permanent  local  cure  follows  an  operation.  In  order  to  make  the  local  cure 
a  protection  against  dissemination  and  metastasis,  it  must  be  accomplished 
sufficiently  early.  Unfortunately  tlie  lymph-glands  do  not  often  afford  the 
indication  here  that  they  do  in  cancerous  affections.  The  surgeon  has,  how- 
ever, two  indications  of  threatening  danger  from  infection  :  the  first  is  the 
so-called  adherence,  which  indicates  tlie  progress  of  the  tumour  from  its 
matrix-tissue  into  the  vicinity,  the  outgrowth  of  new  portions  of  the  tumour 
into  the  neighl)ouring  tissues  ;  the  second  is  the  perforation  of  firm  barriers, 
such  as  cartilage,  bone,  fil>rons  membranes,  &i'.,  which  have  prevented  the 
extension  of  the  tumour.  ]>ut  in  determining  the  malignancy  of  the  sar- 
coma, we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  imlivichnil  character  of  the  patient, 
and  also  of  the  organ  afiected.  In  general,  the  nnilignity  is  more  marked 
in  those  sarcoma  which  are  cliaraderized  l)y  a  midtitude  of  small  cells;  the 
form  of  the  cells  is  of  no  importance.  Sarcoma  with  the  gigantit"  multi- 
nucleated cells  offer  a  most  favourable  prognosis,  while  tlie  small-celled  glio 
and  mucous  sarcoma  are  scarcely  less  malignant  than  cancer.  But  the 
character  of  the  organ,  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  especially 
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to  the  lymph  and  bloodvessels,  is  even  more  important.  The  same  tumour, 
according  to  its  different  locality,  and  again,  in  the  same  locality  according 
to  its  different  relations,  may  have  a  different  significance.  The  sarcoma  of 
the  raediastina  are  the  largest  and  most  dangerous  of  all ;  next  to  these  are 
certain  forms  of  orbital  sarcoma. 

But  we  have  already  transgressed  our  proposed  limits.  The  remainder 
of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  melanosis  and  the 
melano-sarcoma  of  the  eye.  We  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
at  some  future  day,  the  concluding  part  of  the  work,  in  which  the  subject 
of  sarcoma  will  be  completed.  E.  T.  C. 


Art.  XVIII. — A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  in 
Treatises  by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.,  Cantab, 
&c.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  TV.  London  :  Longman,  Green,  Long- 
man, Roberts  &  Green.  18(54.  pp.  1079,  with  a  general  Alphabetical 
Index  and  a  list  of  the  authors  of  the  work  and  their  contributions. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Holmes'  "  System  of  Surgery"  has  already 
taken  its  place  as  a  remarkably  successful  and  appropriate  completion  of 
the  best  library  of  surgery  of  the  day,  or  at  least  of  the  most  instructive 
representation  of  the  science  and  art  as  they  are  now  understood  and 
taught  by  many  of  the  leading  British  hospital  surgeons. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  make  comparisons,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  last  volume  is  decidedly  superior  to  its  predecessors,  and  that, 
in  this  respect,  it  only  excels  the  second  and  third  volumes  by  a  still  greater 
progressive  improvement,  as  much  in  the  thorough  discussion  as  in  the 
character  and  practical  importance  of  its  topics.  A  careful  re-examina- 
tion of  the  whole  work,  however,  would  doubtless  lead  to  an  impression 
in  favour  of  the  earlier  portions  which  would  be  more  just  to  their  authors 
without  any  depreciation  of  the  admirable  papers  which  are  grouped 
together  in  the  concluding  series.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  chapters  are  destined  to  maintain,  if  not  increase,  the  high  repu- 
tation of  the  work  of  Mr.  Holmes  as  a  practical  and  theoretical  authority — 
alike  useful  in  direct  application  to  practice  and  for  reference  in  more  ex- 
tended scientific  study.  The  essays  are,  all,  sufficiently  clear  and  full  in 
their  practical  directions  and  various  details,  suggested  by  large  hospital 
experience,  to  render  them  invaluable  to  the  young  practitioner,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  marginal  references  are  ample  for  the  purposes  of  the 
most  exacting  scientific  reader.  The  remark  of  the  editor  in  his  preface  is 
a  very  just  one,  that  "  by  consulting  the  chief  authors  quoted  and  referred 
to  in  each  essay,  the  student  will  obtain  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the 
best  monographs  on  surgical  subjects  in  the  English  language ;"  and  it  is 
just  this  completeness  of  reference,  in  combination  with  so  much  that  is 
practical  in  character  and  directly  based  on  personal  experience,  enlightened 
by  extended  learning,  which  renders  these  essays,  of  themselves,  a  library 
collection  of  the  highest  character,  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  entitles 
them  to  take  rank  along  with  the  first  class  monographs  alluded  to,  if  not 
to  be  regarded  as  actually  such  themselves.  This  may  seem  extravagant 
praise  to  be  applied  to  some  of  the  articles  in  the  present  volume  and  in 
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the  previous  volumes,  as  it  really  would  be  considerins:  the  nature  of  the 
topics  and  the  intention  of  the  writers  in  restricting  their  discussion  ;  but 
it  is  reasonably  true  of  other  and  many  papers  in  the  fourth  volume,  as  it 
is,  also,  of  several  in  the  first,  second,  and  third.  Some  of  these  latter  have 
been  ])ointed  out  in  ))revions  notices,  and  we  hope  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
former  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  a  full  account  of  over  one  thousand 
closely  printed  octavo  pages  of  such  matter,  in  the  very  superficial  and 
cursory  sketch  to  which  we  are  unavoidably  confined.  Analysis  and  dis- 
cussion are  both  discouraged  by  the  extent  and  richness  of  tlie  field  dis- 
played to  view.  The  amount  of  comparatively  new  material  and  the  com- 
pactness and  general  l)revity,  notwithstanding  the  bulk  of  the  resulting 
whole,  render  it  difficult  to  enter  into  any  selections  for  purposes  of  com- 
ment and  quotation. 

Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  of  the  Genito-Urinafy  System,  of 
the  Breast,  Thyroid  Gland  and  Skin,  and  an  appendix  of  miscellaneous 
Bubjocts,  constitute  the  sul>jects  of  the  different  chapters  of  the  volume 
Ijefore  us.  In  the  Appendix  are  presented  Surgical  Diseases  of  Childhood, 
Surgical  Fever,  Apnoea,  Parasites  and  the  consequent  Diseases,  Venomous 
Insects  and  Reptiles,  Surgical  Diagnosis  and  Regional  Surgery,  Hospitals, 
Surgical  Instruments  and  Apparatus. 

In  the  first  class  of  disorders — those  of  the  organs  of  digestion — we  have 
a  very  interesting  and  practical  sketch  of  the  surgical  diseases  connected 
with  the  teeth  by  S.  James  A.  Salter,  Esq.  The  first  subject  treated  of, 
Alveolar  Abscess,  is  so  commonly  met  with  in  private  practice  and  so  fre- 
quently injurious  in  its  effects,  that  the  very  clear  account  of  it  here  pre- 
sented and  the  excellent  advice  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  ought 
to  be  read  by  every  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery,  if  not  liy  every 
dentist,  in  the  country.  Mr.  Salter  urges  the  extraction  of  the  diseased  or 
dead  tooth,  in  all  cases,  as  "///ecure,"  and  tells  us  that  he  knows  of  but  "two 
circumstances  which  peremptorily  interdict  this  mode  of  treatment."  These 
are  a  strongly  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  abscess 
occurs  near  the  upper  incisor  teeth  of  young  people  in  whom  the  jaws  have 
not  yet  assumed  their  adult  form,  and  where  the  permanent  dentition  is  as 
yet  incom])lete.  He  admits  that,  "in  a  few  exceptional  instances,"  the 
disease  ceases  altogether  without  the  removal  of  the  ottending  tooth  ;  also 
that  it  is  often  undesirable  to  extract  a  particular  tooth  that  may  be  threat- 
ening or  causing  the  abscess,  and  he  suggests,  in  such  cases,  the  usual 
temporizing  remedies  ;  but  he  fairly  tells  us  that  the  disease  remains  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  in  the  form  of  a  pus-discharging  fistula,  and  that  in 
the  earliest  period,  "when  snp])uration  is  rather  impending  than  estab- 
lished," the  malady  may  be  cut  short  by  the  extraction  of  the  affected 
tooth  or  liy  the  removal  of  the  stopping  in  a  stopped  tooth.  The  period 
of  active  inflanunation  with  pain,  swelling,  and  suppuration  is,  of  course, 
not  the  time  for  active  interference,  except  with  leeches  and  the  lancet  to 
the  gum  ;  but  we  have  seen  so  much  troulile  arising  from  repeated  attacks 
in  the  same  process  while  the  tootli  remained,  that  we  have  long  been  ia 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  dead  tooth  as  a  foreign  body — "  theicqiiiva- 
lent  of  a  sc(|iiestruin,"  as  Mr.  Sailer  justly  niinu's  it — and  have  recom- 
mended its  e.Ktraclion,  often  in  opposition  to  the  dentist's  advice,  so  soon 
as  tlie  acute  attack  had  subsided,  in  tlie  great  majority  of  adult  cases. 

Of  the  other  disorders  noticed,  those  which  nutst  attracted  our  attention 
were:    1.   Alveolar  and   maxillary   necrosis  from  [)hosi)horus  fumes  and 
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from  eruptive  fevers ;  and  2.  Hemorrhage  after  extraction.  The  first  of 
these,  maxillary  necrosis,  has  been  rare  in  this  country,  although  the  phos- 
phorus variety  is  likely  to  increase  in  prevalence  with  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  lucifer  match  manufacturing.  Mr.  Salter's  whole  account, 
although  wTitten  in  the  spring  of  1862,  is  well  brought  up  and  extremely 
interesting.  He  refers  to  a  case  in  the  London  Hospital,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Adams,  subsequently  reported  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
July  5,  1862,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  was  necrosed  and  had 
to  be  removed,  including  the  condyles.  A  veVy  similar  case  has  recently 
been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wm.  HuTit,  in  the  PennsylvaniaHospital,  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  reported  in  the  present  number  of  this  Journal,  in  which  the 
necrosed  lower  jaw  was  removed.  The  patient  is  still  doing  well,  the  con- 
tour of  the  chin  and  rest  of  the  external  base  line  of  the  countenance  being 
wonderfully  i)reserved,  so  as  greatly  to  lessen  the  deformity  by  reducing 
the  enlargement  due  to  the  exfoliating  mass  of  necrosed  bone,  instead  of 
destroying  the  jaw  outline  by  removing  its  bony  support.  This  case  was 
exhibited  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  about  six  weeks 
after  the  operation,  and  then  presented  a  very  satisfactory  result. 

The  practical  rule  is  to  avoid  a  too  early  interference,  especially  with 
the  lower  jaw,  where  the  su])plemental  bone  formation  is  so  essential  and 
of  such  slow  growth.     This  repair  of  the  lower  jaw,  however, 

"  Is  but  temporary ;  for  after  a  time — often  a  considerable  time — the  new 
bone  diminishes,  by  absorption,  to  a  mere  narrow  arch,  and  ultimiitely  there  is 
scarcely  enough  bone  to  keep  out  the  lower  lip  and  the  chin  is  utterly  lost.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  state  of  parts  after  the  lower  jaw 
had  been  removed  ten  years.  How  far  this  loss.  l)y  absorption  of  supplemental 
bone,  may  be  prevented  by  supplying  it  with  a  function,  through  the  moans  of 
artificial  teeth,  is  a  question  of  theoretical  interest  and  of  practical  importance." 
p.  47. 

In  regard  to  hemorrhage  after  teeth  extraction  we  can  refer  only  to  the 
author's  judicious  remarks  on  the  importance  of  considering  the  "general 
and  diathetic  nature  of  alveolar  hemorrhage  in  devising  its  proper  treat- 
ment." He  very  wisely  objects  to  operative  measures,  inasmuch  as  "any- 
thing which  would  increase  the  wound  or  add  a  fresh  one  (such  as  the 
cautery  or  the  ligature  of  an  arterial  trunk)  is  coutraindicated." 

In  a  bleeding  socket,  the  old  plan  of  plugging  with  lint  or  lint  and  tur- 
pentine is  mentioned  as  the  universal  method  of  local  treatment.  We 
have  found  this  to  be  the  most  certain,  but  prefer  a  paste  of  persulphate 
of  iron  and  pulverized  alum  with  water,  instead  of  turpentine,  along  with 
the  lint,  especially  if  the  oozing  of  blood  be  not  confined  to  one  cavity, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Mr.  Salter  recommends  "  the  rapid  and  abundant 
administration  of  internal  astringents"  and  mentions  tannin  and  turpen- 
tine as  the  most  successful.  He  also  suggests  the  "  muriate  tincture  of  iron," 
but  fails  to  speak  of  gallic  acid,  the  perchloride  and  the  persulphate  of  iron, 
but  especially  of  the  importance,  in  the  not  unfrequent  instances  of  ex- 
cessive arterial  and  cardiac  excitement,  of  moderating  this  injurious  action 
with  digitalis,  veratrum  viride,  or  other  analogous  therapeutic  agents.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  writers,  to  this  effect, 
as  to  the  employment  of  digitalis  and  other  arterial  sedatives  and  sedative 
agencies,  is  frequently  sustained  in  actual  practice. 

Excellent  and  comprehensive  though  short  essays  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Barclay 
on  the  two  different  but  still  confounded  diseases.  Diphtheria  and  Croup, 
including  incidentally  some  reference  to  a  near  relation  of  the  former  of 
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these,  Scarlet  Fever,  occupy  the  next  sixteen  pap^es,  and  are  followed  by  an 
extremely  interesting  and  valnable  monofrraph  by  G.  D.  Pollock,  Esq.,  on 
Diseases  of  the  Mouth  and  Alimentary  Canal.  There  are  many  remarks 
of  practical  importance  which  might  be  dwelt  upon  with  advantage  in 
relation  to  various  disorders  of  the  mouth  and  throat  and  to  tumours  of  the 
jaws,  but  we  can  refer  only  to  the  section  on  staphyloraphy.  This  is 
especially  interesting  and  instructive  in  its  very  full  and  careful  discussion 
of  the  whole  sulyect  of  cleft  palate  (including  respectful  mention  of  our 
countrymen.  Mason  Warren,  Mettauer,  Miitter,  and  Pancoast,  along  with 
Roux,  Cloquet,  Dieffenbach,  Avery,  and  Fergusson)  and  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  various  modes  and  steps  of  the  operation,  as  applied  to  different 
forms  of  the  infirmity.  Diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  by  the  same  al)le 
author,  follow  in  a  still  more  valuable  series  of  short  articles,  which  affords 
an  admirable  view,  particularly  rich  in  illustrative  cases,  of  abdominal 
abscess,  fecal  al)scess,  and  the  many  acute  and  chronic  species  of  intestinal 
obstruction,  with  the  operations  resorted  to  for  their  palliation  or  removal. 

A  complete,  but  com]iaratively  brief  summary  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the 
Rectum,  by  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  comes  next  in  order.  The  author  manages  to 
tell  us  in  forty-four  pages  all  that  it  is  important  to  know  about  these  most 
troublesome  disorders,  and  does  so  in  an  abundantly  clear  and  practical 
manner. 

The  monographs  on  Hernia,  and  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs, 
by  Messrs.  John  Birkett  and  Henry  Thompson,  respectively,  are  two  of  the 
best  in  the  volume,  if  not  in  the  whole  collection.  They  are  remarkable 
specimens  of  condensed,  yet  thorough  and  exhaustive  practical  and  theo- 
retical contributions  on  their  respective  topics,  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
experience  and  research,  by  writers  whose  reputation  is  already  very  high 
in  connection  with  these  especial  subjects. 

"  The  whole  subject  of  hernia,"  as  treated  by  Mr.  Birkett,  is  divided  into 
two  parts  :  the  first  embracing  general  considerations  in  relation  to  the 
statistics,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  second  being 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  special  regional  varieties  of  hernia, 
their  anatomical  characteristics,  etiology,  diagnosis,  and  the  treatment 
especially  adapted  to  each  kind. 

The  statistics  are  entitled  to  more  than  usual  confidence,  as  they  are  de- 
rived from  the  records  of  the  City-of-London  Truss  Society,  reported  by 
Mr.  Kiugdon,  and  based  upon  a  gross  total  of  96,886  api)licants  for 
trusses.  Mr.  Kingdon  estimates  the  proportion  of  cases,  including  every 
variety  of  hernia,  for  all  ages,  between  the  two  sexes,  to  be  two  males  to 
cue  female ;  this  proportion  varying  considerably,  however,  at  different 
periods  of  life,  on  account  of  causes  connected  with  certain  congenital 
malformations  in  the  male,  which  are  spoken  of  in  treating  of  the  sjtecial 
forms  of  hernia.  Mr.  Kingdon  is  quoted  also  for  the  only  trustworthy 
facts  relating  to  the  ages  at  which  hernial  protrusions  are  first  developed. 
In  the  reports,  for  ISGU  and  1S6I,  of  the  London  Truss  Society,  11,296 
cases  of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia  arc  tal)ulated,  all  of  which  passed 
under  Mr.  Kingdon's  personal  examination  ;  the  respective  age  of  each 
individual  at  the  date  of  the  first  hernial  protrusion  l)eing  ascertained,  as 
nearly  as  i)ossitjle,  by  reckoning  bax-k  to  the  age  at  which  it  was  first  noticed. 
Most  records,  hitherto,  have  presented  oidy  the  age  of  the  patients  at  the 
date  of  their  application  for  relief.  Under  this  mode  of  ol)scrvation  M. 
Malgaigne  has  sliown  that  there  are  fewer  cases  of  hernia  before  thirty-five 
years  of  age  than  after ;  which  must  be  an  error,  ou  account  of  the  greater 
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liability  in  early  life  from  congenital  defects.  Mr.  Birkett  is  indnced,  by 
his  own  observations,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Kingdon's  results,  to  believe  that 
the  majority  of  cases,  taking  all  varieties  in  both  sexes,  are  developed 
before  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Out  of  Mr.  Kingdon's  9,296  cases  5,659, 
or  60.8  per  cent.,  had  commenced  before  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  and  3,637, 
or  39.2  per  cent,  after  that  age. 

The  question  of  hereditary  predisposition,  also,  has  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Kingdon.  Both  sexes  seem  to  be  influenced  alike,  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  being  about  34  per  cent.  Infants  under  one  year 
are  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  the  hereditary  predisposition  from  both 
parents,  the  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  cases  within  twelve  months 
after  birth  being  about  twelve  per  cent.  This  fact  points  "  to  two  very 
important  causes  which  give  rise  to  hernial  protrusion  at  this  early  age  : 
first,  to  the  arrested  efforts  of  nature  in  closing  the  ventral  orifice  of  the 
vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  obliteration  of  that  sheath  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  an  abnormal  elongation  of  the  mesentery" — two  structural 
conditions  which  belong  to  a  class  of  anomalies  very  likely  to  be  determined 
by  hereditary  influences.  Tiiese  conditions  have  been  very  closely  studied 
by  Mr.  Birkett,  and  are  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  pathology 
and  treatment,  particularly  of  certain  varieties  of  hernia.  Still  more  re- 
cently he  has  made  the  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia  dependent  on  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum  the  subject  of  a  very 
practical  contributioij  to  the  Gu>/s  Hospiial  Exports  for  1864. 

The  enlightened  practical  character  of  Mr.  Birkett's  views  is  well  shown 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  enforces  the  paramount  importance,  in  many 
points  of  view,  and  especially  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  hernia,  of  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  physiological  differences  between  the  "congenital  hernial 
sac,"  which  is  the  unclo.sed  or  patulent  vaginal  |)rocess  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  what  he  calls  the  "acquired  hernial  sac,"  which  is  an  elongation  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  resulting  from  a  slow,  gradual  process  of  relaxation, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  contained  viscera  and  ultimate  hernial  contents. 

The  use  of  a  truss,  for  instance,  and  the  amount  of  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it  must  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  kind  of  sac  concerned. 
In  the  one  case,  of  congenital  predisposition,  a  resort  to  the  "  palliative 
measures" — to  a  proper  truss  in  short — at  once  upon  the  discovery  of  a 
hernial  descent  into  the  patulent  vaginal  process  or  of  a  tendency  to  this 
descent,  the  progress  of  the  hernia  may  be  arrested  and  the  tendency,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  entirely  removed  by  the  ultimate  obliteration  of  the 
congenital  canal.  In  the  slowly-forming  hernial  sac,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  truss  must  be  employed  to  prevent  development  of  the  sac  by  mechanical 
support,  if  the  hernia  is  sufficiently  recent;  or,  in  case  of  the  formation  of 
the  sac,  as  in  most  instances  when  the  surgeon  is  first  consulted,  it  can  be 
used  only  to  retard  the  further  dilatation  and  obviate  the  danger  of  strangu- 
lation by  preventing  the  "descent  of  the  rupture."  "  Whether  the  hernia 
occurs  in  infancy,  youth,  at  middle  age,  or  at  later  periods  of  life,"  says 
our  author  in  urging  the  necessity  for  skilled  mechanical  treatment  of 
every  variety  of  hernia,  "if  properly  watched  and  judiciously  supported, 
it  usually  gives  but  little  trouble ;  in  many  cases  it  is  even  cured.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  be  neglected,  increase  in  bulk,  and,  sooner  or  later,  dis- 
eased states  of  the  rupture,  often  leading  to  the  death  of  the  individual, 
will  almost  infallibly  occur."  This  doctrine  would  seem,  to  most  hospital 
surgeons,  to  be  too  well  established  and  generally  admitted  to  be  worth 
repeating  here ;   and  yet  how  many  regular  practitioners  are  perfectly 
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willino:  to  leave  these  cases  to  the  mercenary  ignorance  and  pretentious 
interference  of  mere  meclianics  and  bandage  vendors  !  How  many  enter- 
prising operators,  on  the  otlier  hand,  are  indisposed' to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  curing  any  form  of  hernia  with  the  aid  of  trusses  only,  and  are 
ready  to  insist  upon  the  "  so-called  radical  cure"  as  the  pro})er  remedy  ! 

"We  are  glad  to  be  confirmed  in  an  already  well-settled  conviction  as  to 
the  uncertainty  and  consequent  objectionable  character  of  the  o])oratioa 
for  the  invagination  of  the  hernial  sac,  which  has  been  so  frequently  ])er- 
formed,  of  late  years,  in  various  modes,  under  the  lead  of  Gerdy,  Wutzer, 
and  others.  The  statistical  records  are  still  very  incomplete,  but  there  can 
be  no  question,  not  only  that  many  failures  have  taken  jilace,  but  that  many 
of  these  unsuccessful  cases  had  been  previously  reported  as  cures.  There 
is  no  doubt,  either,  of  the  danger  of  the  operation,  although  that  has 
probably  been  overrated.  Unless,  therefore,  after  having  recovered  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  operation,  the  patient  is  enabled  to  do  without 
a  truss,  by  a  permanent  closure  of  the  hernial  sac,  including  its  ventral 
orifice,  and  a  general  strengthening  of  the  weak  parts  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  together  with  an  improved  tone  of  the  peritoneal  ligaments  of  the 
viscera — all  of  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  formerly  protruding 
bowels  in  their  normal  situation — the  "  radical  cure"  practice  is,  to  use  our 
author's  language,  "surely  scarcely  justifiable."  This  is  the  old  rule  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  quoted  l)y  our  author  at  the  conclusion  of  his  own  remarks, 
and  has  not  yet  been  overturned  by  the  e.\'i)erience  of  recent  operators. 

We  cannot  give  the  details  of  Mr.  Birkett's  facts,  derived  especially  from 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Kingdon  in  London,  and  of  Dr.  O.  Weber  of  Bonn, 
who  was  formerly  clinical  assistant  to  Prof.  Wutzer,  and  shall  only  add  a 
remark  in  regard  to  the  principle  which  should  govern  the  selection  of  cases 
for  the  performance  of  all  operations  for  the  radical  cure.  Mr.  Birkett 
reminds  us  that  the  unclosed  vaginal  process  may  become  obliterated,  even 
after  a  hernia  has  passed  into  it  in  early  infancy,  but  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  same  obliteration  may  ever  occur  to  an  acquired  hernial  sac, 
e.xcept  perhaps  in  the  rare  instance  of  a  plug  of  adherent  omentum.  Hence 
he  enunciates  the  rule  that  the  proper  cases  for  the  invaginating  method 
are  those  only  "in  which  the  protruded  viscus  has  descended  into  a  patent 
vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  and  that  all  other  kinds  should  be  re- 
jected as  unsuitable ;  and  that  the  more  efficiently  the  proposed  methods 
accomplish  the  ends  effected  by  the  processes  of  nature,  the  more  worthy  of 
confidence  they  become."    (p.  245.) 

We  should  be  glad  to  devote  some  space  to  other  portions  of  this  most 
interesting  paper,  especially  to  the  various  practical  points  in  the  history 
and  treatment  of  strangulation,  the  description  of  the  different  varieties  of 
hernia,  and  the  excellent  tal)ular  arrangements  of  the  diagnostic  signs; 
but  tlie  numerous  essays  still  to  be  glanced  at  in  the  remaining  seven  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  volume  demand  a  more  restricted  survey  tluui  we  have 
thus  far  l)een  tempted  to  indulge  in. 

Having  this  idea  in  view  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  quotation 
from  the  essay  of  Mr.  11.  Tlionii)son,  on  the  Surgery  of  the  Uriniiry  Or- 
gans, although  pages  might  reatlily  be  tilK'd  with  useful  comments  on  tliis 
and  the  siil)sequent  ])apers.  The  readers  of  this  journal  mjiy,  or  ought  to, 
be  already  familiar  witli  many  of  the  views  of  this  able  and  most  jiuiicious 
writer  and  jiractitioner,  through  the  notices  of  his  various  works  which 
liave  Ik'CU  presented  already  in  our  pages  ;  so  that  there  is  less  reason  for 
dwelling  on  them  here.     There  are,  however,  some  general  remarks  which 
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are  so  eminently  sound  and  forcible  that  we  quote  them  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  specialists  and  other  practitioners,  whose  dog-in-the-inanger 
tendency  it  is  to  limit  their  practical  resources,  by  narrowing  their  own 
view,  while  they  would  endeavour  to  supersede  their  professional  neighbours 
in  the  vain  pretence  of  devotion  to  a  single  class  of  diseases,  and  hence  of 
superior  knowledge  and  skill  as  the  result  of  such  devotion. 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs  he  tells  us 
that : — 

"  Few  things  conduce  more  to  error  in  estimatinjr  symptoms  than  a  too  exclu- 
sive specialism  in  the  observation  of  disease.  The  study  of  stricture  and  of 
other  forms  of  urethral  obstruction,  of  vesical  diseases,  of  calculous  formations, 
and  of  those  chronic  changes  in  the  secretin*;'  structure  of  the  kidney,  which  are 
conventionally  assigned  to  the  province  of  the  pliysician,  must  be  pursued  to- 
gether if  the  surgeon  is  properly  to  appreciate  the  import  of  any  one  of  these 
afifections." 

Insisting  on  the  necessity  for  the  surgeon  to  be  personally  eognizant  of 
the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  through  a  direct  examination  of  the  chemical 
and  microscopical  characters  of  the  urine  of  his  patient,  before  undertaking 
any  important  operation  on  the  bladder  or  urethra,  and  this  without  the 
intervention  of  a  physician  or  any  other  observer  than  himself,  he  contin- 
ues : — 

"  Not  only  is  the  knowledge  easy  to  attain  and  convenient  to  possess,  but  it 
may  be  safely  held  that  the  surgeon  who  views  with  equal  intelliLcence  the  lesions, 
both  functional  and  organic,  which  affect  the  kidneys,  the  bhuldor  and  the  ure- 
thra, will  be,  cceteris  paribus,  the  safest  and  most  successful  adviser  in  the  ail- 
ments of  any  one  of  these  viscera." 

He  further  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  no  man  can  deal  adecpmtely  and  safely  with 
cases  of  impaired  urinary  function,  whose  hand  is  not  well  trained  to  the  use  of 
the  sound  or  catheter,  whose  eye  is  not  familiar  with  urinary  deposits  in  all  their 
varieties  of  crystals,  corpuscles,  and  renal  casts,  and  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
their  indications,  so  far  as  these  are  known,  as  well  as  with  the  significance  of 
those  sul)jective  phenomena  which  are  found  accompanying  them.  The  explor- 
ing sound  is  cpiite  as  essential  to  the  diafrnosis  of  urinary  disease  as  the  stetho- 
scope is  to  affections  of  the  chest.  He  who  is  a  physician  only  will  (and 
does)  constantly  overlook  calculus  and  stricture  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
patient;  while  the  mere  surgical  handicraftsman  will  (and  does)  treat  mechani- 
cally many  a  case  which  can  only  be  injured  by  his  manipulations.  With  these 
views,  the  careful  study  of  all  acute  and  chronic  renal  affections  is  recommended 
to  the  student  who  desires  to  qualify  himself  specially  for  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery." pp.  327,  328. 

These  are  the  sentiments  long  ago  expressed,  with  equal  clearness  and 
force,  in  his  admirable  prize  essay  on  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  by  Mr. 
Thompson  ;  they  are  equally  appropriate  and  useful  in  their  new  position, 
and  we  gladly  welcome  them  again. 

Next  in  order  are  presented  short  but  very  complete  papers  On  Urinary 
Calculi  and  Lithotomy,  by  A.  Poland,  Esq. ;  Lithotrity,  by  Charles  Haw- 
kins, Esq. ;  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women,  by  J.  Hutchinson,  Esq. ;  Diseases 
of  the  Male  Organs  of  Generation,  by  Gr.  M.  Humphrey,  M  D. ;  Gonorrhoea, 
by  H.  Lee,  Esq.,  and  J.  A.  Marston,  Esq.,  M.  D. ;  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
by  J.  Birkett,  Esq. ;  Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,  by  Holmes  Coote,  Esq. ; 
and  finally,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  in  two  parts,  the  first  one  on  General  or 
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Constitutional  AfTections,  by  Dr.  Jenner  and  Dr.  Tlillier,  and  the  second  on 
liOcal  or  Surgical  Aflections  of  the  Skin  and  its  Appendages,  by  T.  Smith, 
Esq. 

Then  we  have  the  Appendix,  on  certain  miscellaneous  sulijects  which  may 
be  enumerated  in  their  own  order  of  succession.  Surgical  Diseases  of  Child- 
hood, by  T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  including  Congenital  Dislocation  and  Intra- 
uterine Fracture,  by  B.  Brodhurst,  Esq.,  and  Lateral  Distortion  of  the 
S|>ine,  by  A.  Shaw,  Esq.,  come  first;  and  are  followed  Ijy  papers  On  Surgical 
Fever,  by  J.  Croft,  Esq.;  Apncea,  by  G.  Harley,  Esq.;  On  Parasites,  and 
the  Diseases  which  they  Produce,  by  G.  Busk,  Esq.;  Venomous  Insects  and 
Bei)tiles,  by  G.  Busk,  Escj. ;  Surgical  Diagnosis  and  Regional  Surgery,  by 
T.  Holmes,  Esq.;  On  Hosi)itals,  by  Sir  J.  Ranald  Martin;  and  lastly,  On 
Surgical  Instruments  and  Api)aratus,  by  Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  and  J.  C. 
Wordsworth,  Esq. 

The  foregoing  list  will  serve  at  least  to  give  an  idea  of  the  numerous  and 
even  unusual  subjects  treated,  and  of  the  very  wide  range  of  topics  embraced 
within  the  plan  of  the  work,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the  accom- 
plished editor. 

We  have  no  complaint  to  utter  against  either  the  matter  or  manner  of 
these  individual  papers,  and  only  regret  our  inability  to  present  the  detailed 
and  particular  notice  of  each  one  wliich  a  careful  examination  has  showu 
them  to  be  fully  entitled  to;  at  the  same  time  that  such  a  resume  of  their 
leading  points  would  be  practically  useful,  could  it  be  brought  within  reason- 
able bounds. 

Several  of  the  essays  in  the  previous  volumes  have  struck  us  as  well  worth 
a  separate  publication,  and  two  or  three  of  them  have  been  reprinted  in  this 
manner.  Indeed,  one  of  these,  Longmore's  paper  on  gunshot  wounds,  has 
been  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  rei)ublished  in  a  second  edition  in  London. 
The  same  desire  has  suggested  itself  in  regard  to  certain  essays  of  the  fourth 
volume.  A  number  of  them  are  summaries  or  compends,  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance, perhaps,  but  otherwise  not  very  ditlerent  from  larger  works,  by  the  same 
authors,  already  well  known.  A  few,  however,  are  really  new,  or  so  compact, 
well  arranged  and  practically  useful,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
circulating  far  more  widely,  especially  in  this  country,  than  is  practical)le  in 
their  present  form ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  pai>er  on  hernia,  and  those 
on  surgical  diagnosis  and  regional  surgery  and  on  hospitals,  and  that  on 
apncea.  We  do  not,  by  this  selection,  wish  to  exclude  others  from  a  similar 
prominence,  for  there  are  several  which  ajipear  to  us  to  deserve  a  separate 
])ublication  ;  but  the  papers  particularly  mentioned  are  suggested  as  being 
likely,  on  account  of  their  character  and  topics,  to  be  most  generally  sought 
after  and  most  generally  useful. 

The  study  of  hospital  construction  and  management,  whether  for  civil  or 
military  purposes,  is  l)y  no  means  a  novel  one,  in  this  country,  as  the  recent 
excellent  work  on  Military  Hygiene  of  Dr.  Hammond,  as  well  as  other 
minor  publications,  would  amply  serve  to  show.  Nor  are  we  ignorant  of 
much  that  has  emanated  from  recent  writers  on  the  subject — and,  above 
all,  from  the  enlightened  and  prolific  ])en  of  that  wonderful  instructress  of 
the  alilest  men  of  her  day,  including  the  "conlidcntial"  blue  book  records 
of  her  testimony  before  the  l?ritish  (lovcrnment  Commission  ;  still,  we  have 
found  Sir. I.  lliinald  Martin's  tract  on  hospitals  so  full  of  the  results  of  the 
general  British  and  Continental  experience  and  research,  as  well  as  of  the 
prece|»ts  of  Miss  Nightingale — all  so  thoroughly  condeused  and  clearly 
arranged,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  urge  its  republication  as  an  act  of 
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humanity  alone;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Sanitary  Commission  may 
add  one  more  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  by  presenting  us  with 
an  American  edition,  with  such  notes  and  comments  as  the  vast  home  ex- 
perience and  study  of  the  past  four  years  may  suggest.  Such  a  combination 
could  not  fail  to  prove  as  welcome  a  gift  in  return  to  the  able  author,  and 
his  still  more  distinguished  monitress,  as  his  and  her  works  have  been  to  us. 

E.  H. 


Art.  XIX. — Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  icith  an  IntrO' 
duction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  Wilmam  Brtnton, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Physician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second  Editiou. 
8vo.  pp.  368.     London,  1864. 

The  diseases  of  the  stomach  are  among  the  most  frequent  for  which  the 
physician  is  called  upon  to  prescribe,  while  they  are  among  the  most  obscure 
in  their  symptomatology  and  difficult  in  their  diagnosis.  Consequently  no 
class  of  diseases,  probably,  has  been  heretofore  to  a  greater  extent  mis- 
managed. A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  treatment  laid  down  as  that 
proper  in  gastric  affections  generally,  by  our  leading  medical  authorities  of 
even  a  recent  date,  will  show  how  much  it  partakes  of  empiricism,  to  how 
little  an  extent,  at  least,  it  is  founded  upon  correct  views  of  the  physiology 
of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  nature  of  its  several  pathological  conditions;  how 
little  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  general  results  of  clinical  observation.  Every 
attempt,  therefore,  made  in  the  right  direction,  to  remove,  even  in  part,  the 
obscurity  and  uncertainty  in  which  the  etiology,  symptomatology,  and  path- 
ology generally,  of  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  have  been  involved,  and  to 
render  more  clear  and  positive  their  remedial  and  hygienic  treatment,  claims 
our  most  earnest  attention. 

Such  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Brinton  in  the  lectures  before  us; 
and  we  think  that  he  has  to  a  very  great  extent  succeeded  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  has  availed  himself  of  whatever  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject 
are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  medical  experience  of  different  epochs 
and  countries;  these  he  has  carefully  compared  with  each  other  and  with 
his  own  observations  made  during  twelve  years  as  a  dispensary  and  hospital 
physician,  in  order  to  test,  as  far  as  possible,  their  accuracy  and  true  bearing. 

The  results  of  his  investigations  and  personal  experience  were  embodied 
by  Dr.  Brinton  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  to  a  class  composed 
of  the  more  advanced  students  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London.  These 
lectures,  with  many  additions  and  amendments,  are  those  embraced  in  the 
volume  before  us.  Among  the  additions  is  an  introductory  section  present- 
ing a  summary  of  the  anatomy  of  the  stomach,  and  of  all  that  is  at  present 
known  in  respect  to  its  physiology.  We  would  call  particular  attention  to 
this  portion  of  the  work  as  one  of  peculiar  excellence  and  accuracy. 

The  first  of  the  eight  lectures  of  which  the  volume  is  composed  is  devoted 
to  a  general  consideration  of  the  leading  symptoms  of  stomachic  disease — 
pain,  eructation,  regurgitation,  vomiting,  hemorrhage,  and  flatulence.  The 
characteristics  of  each  of  these  symptoms,  together  with  its  greater  or  less 
prominence  under  particular  circumstances,  its  significance,  its  value  as  a 
pathognomonic  sign,  and  its  mode  of  production,  are  carefully  examined. 
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The  autlior's  commentary  upon  tliera  respectively  is  particularly  clear  and 
instructive. 

Some  deo^ree  of  pain  is  a  common  symptom  of  gastric  disease.  In  nu- 
nierous  cases  although  originating  in  the  stomach  it  is  referred  to  distant 
parts,  but  in  the  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  pain  is  referred  to  the 
stomach  itself,  and  located  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  its  precise  po- 
sition a  matter  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  for 
the  patient  to  indicate  in  any  case  the  depth  to  which  his  sensation  of  paia 
is  to  be  referred. 

A  very  potent  cause  of  deception  in  the  case  of  i)ain  ascribed  by  the 
patient  to  the  epigastrium,  is  tlie  fact  that  this  spot  is  "a  kind  of  focus, 
formed  by  the  convergence  and  attachment  of  a  numljcr  of  important  organs, 
and  hence  liable  to  be  occupied  by  the  pain  which  the  lesion  of  any  one  qf 
them  can  produce." 

"Pericarditis,  pleurisy,  gallstones,  hepatic  abscess,  diaphragmatic  lesions, 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  a  variety  of  intestinal  causes  (among  which  Dr.  B. 
has  himself  verified  an  obstruction  of  the  small  iutestine  occupying  the  right 
iliac  fossa),  any  one  of  these  can  produce  what  is.  strictly  speaking,  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  and  therefore  so  far  simulative  of  gastric  pain.  And  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  contrast  of  the  latter  with  any  one  of  the  former  would  show 
a  considerable  difference — so  much  so  that  few  persons  unfortunate  cuough  to 
have  experienced  the  two  would  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  them — j-et  ordi- 
nary language  affords  little  means  of  expressing  the  difference  thus  felt,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rarity  of  an  opportunity  for  such  a  direct  comparison." 

As  a  general  rule,  pain  in  gastric  disease  is  a  grave  symptom  in  propor- 
tion as  well  to  its  severity  as  to  its  concentration  and  fixedness.  Tliat  is 
to  say,  a  severe  and  continuous  pain,  confined  to  one  spot  of  small  extent, 
is  a  more  serious  indication  than  a  pain  at  times  of  equal  or  nearly  ecpial 
severity,  which  fluctuates  in  its  different  attacks,  ranging  the  epigastrium  of 
which  it  always  occupies  a  wide  area.  Pain  is  graver,  and  more  certainly 
gastric,  in  or  near  the  median  line.  Dr.  Brinton  believes  that  a  pain  thus 
located  always  indicates  a  more  serious  derangement  of  the  innervation  of 
the  stomach  than  when  it  has  a  less  exact  correspondence  with  the  solar 
plexus.  The  location  of  the  most  serious  form  of  gastric  pain  is  on  the 
dorsal  median  line  ranging  from  between  the  scapula  to  the  lumbar  region 
{rachiahjia).  It  is  usually  an  addition  and  complication  to  a  previous 
gastric  pain.  It  is  rarely  associated  with  any  but  the  severest  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  deep  ulceration,  or  cancerous  lesions  of  the 
stomach,  involving  all  its  coats. 

Severe  or  continuous  pain  of  the  stomach  is  most  commonly  associated 
with  more  or  less  soreness  or  tenderness  upon  pressure.  When  the  pain, 
however,  occurs  suddenly  and  is  temporary  and  attended  with  much  flatu- 
lence it  is  often  relieved  Ijy  gentle  i)ressure.  Acconling  as  the  tenderness 
ujiou  pressure  is  moderate  or  excessive,  superficial  or  deep-seated,  localized 
or  diffused,  will  it  confirm  our  judgment  as  to  the  nature  and  scat  of  the 
gastric  nialady — distinguishing  general  infiammation  from  ulceration  or 
dyspepsia,  or  a  lesion  of  the  peritoneal  from  one  of  the  mucous  coat. 

Some  interesting  remarks  are  jjresented  on  the  physiology  of  eructation, 
regurgitation,  and  vomiting.  All  three  of  these  acts,  whatever  their  differ- 
ences of  detail,  agree  in  requiring  for  their  occurrence  .an  open  cardia,  a 
closed  i)yIorus,  and  acompres.sed  stomach — the  compression  resulting  either 
from  its  own  muscular  contractions  or  from  extrinsic  force. 

In  albidiiig  to  vomUiiKj  as  a  .symptom  of  gastric  disease.  Dr.  V>.  remarks 
that  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  vital  powers  become  rapidly  exhausted 
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by  violent  and  frequent  vomitinpr,  to  arrest  which  all  our  efforts  fail,  while 
we  are  entirely  uncertain  as  to  the  cause  of  the  vomiting  during  the  life  of 
the  patient,  and  are  unable  to  derive  any  light  upon  the  snl)ject  by  a 
necropsy,  there  being  no  apparent  lesion  of  the  stomach  after  death,  or  even, 
it  is  said,  of  any  other  organ.  Hence  it  is  not  possible  to  augur  the  gastric 
origin  of  vomiting  from  its  mere  severity  and  frequency,  nor  must  we  ex- 
pect to  decide  this  from  any  single  peculiarity  of  the  symptom  — such  as  its 
excitement  by  food,  its  associatiou  with  epigastric  pain,  or  even  its  expelling 
blood. 

"  One  general  rule  respecting  it  may,  however,  be  laid  down.  While  it  is  to 
the  aggregate  of  symptoms  that  we  have  to  look  for  our  diagnosis  of  the  cause 
of  vomiting  in  any  given  case,  it  may,"  Dr.  B.  thinks,  '•  be  propounded  that  the 
facility  with  which  an  irritation  produces  vomiting  varies,  other  things  being 
equal,  with  the  closeness  of  alliance  between  the  stomach  and  the  irritated  part. 
For  example,  vomiting  is  excited  more  frequently  and  readily  l)y  an  irritation  of 
the  duodenum  or  pharynx,  than  by  an  irritation  of  the  jejunum  or  moutli  re- 
spectively; and.  again,  by  irritation  of  the  small  intestines  rather  than  of  the 
large;  of  the  mucous  rather  than  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  throughout  the  whole 
canal;  of  the  brain  rather  than  of  the  integuments.  Conversely,  as  may  be 
noticed  in  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  aneurisms,  and  various  endocardial  lesions, 
vomiting  is  a  grave  symptom  in  many  thoracic  diseases,  because,  still  (-ceteris 
paribus  only,  it  implies  a  more  serious  mischief  than  would  suffice  to  produce  it 
in  lesions  of  the  abdominal  cavity." 

Dr.  B.  believes  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  suppose  that  whatever  the  kind  of  cerebral  disturbance  necessary 
for  the  production  of  vomiting,  a  certain  degree  of  irritation  of  afferent 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  system  will  generally  suffice  to  excite  it,  and 
with  a  facility  apparently  proportioned  in  great  measure  to  the  closeness 
with  which  these  branches  are  related  to  that  great  pre-vertebral  centre  of 
the  abdominal  sympathetic,  formed  by  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  the  solar 
plexus. 

"Among  the  vomitings  produced  by  jiastric  derangements,  we  may  distinguish 
the  following  varieties.  First,  the  vomiting  brought  about  by  sheer  destruction 
of  tissue,  involving  an  abnormal  irritation  of  the  nerves  laid  bare  at  the  seat  of 
lesion;  a  variety  exemplified  in  simple  and  malignant  ulceration,  in  wounds  of 
the  stomach,  in  corrosive  poisoning,  and  characterized,  as  might  be  expected, 
by  a  remarkable  amonabdity  to  the  physical  or  chemical  properties  of  substances 
brought  into  contact  with  the  injured  nerves — as  in  the  ingestion  of  food.  Se- 
cond, the  vomiting  of  obstruction,  which  is  referable,  not  so  much  to  the  mere 
obstruction,  as  to  the  distension  and  violent  muscular  movement  which  is  grad- 
ually brought  about  behind  the  occluded  part,  and  which  varies,  therefore,  not 
only  with  the  strictness  of  the  occlusion,  but  with  its  proximity  to  the  pylorus, 
its  superficial  extent,  its  disposition  relatively  to  the  muscular  coat,  and  other 
circumstances  of  this  kind.  This  variety  of  vomiting  is  often  seen  in  cancer, 
and,  a  still  better  example,  in  cicatrized  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Third,  a  kind  of 
vomiting  in  which  the  gastric  distension  present  appears  mainly  referable  to  a  loss 
of  contractile  power  by  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach — the  structure  of  the 
organ  remaining  unchanged — and  in  which  we  must  often  doubt  whether  this 
failure  of  contractility  is  not  caused  by  some  nervous  lesion,  itself  answerable  for 
the  vomiting — whether,  in  short,  the  distension  of  the  stomach  is  simply  con- 
current, or  really  causative  in  this  process." 

Hemorrhage  is  an  occasional  attendant  upon  the  diseases  of  the  stomach. 
It  may  be  present  and  yet  no  blood  detected  in  the  matters  vomited.  Blood 
effused  in  the  stomach  may  be  passed  off  entirely  in  the  feces.  Taking  this 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  it  is  very  rarely  vomited  so  completely  and 
instantaneously  as  to  prevent  any  portion  from  passing  into  the  intestine, 
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it  must  be  obvious  tliat  the  discharge  of  blood  by  stool  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  symptom  of  gastric  hemorrhage.  A  mere  hemorrhage  into  the 
intestines  by  no  means,  however,  proves  that  the  stomach  is  the  seat 
of  the  effusion  or  any  lesion  of  it  its  cause.  Any  injury  which  can  pro- 
duce a  hemorrhage  into  either  of  the  cavities  which  communicate  with  the 
digestive  tube,  may  indirectly  give  rise  to  the  influx  of  blood  into  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  and,  consequently,  to  its  expulsion  thence.  Nor  is  actual 
gastric  hemorrhage  always  dependent  upon  disease,  properly  speaking,  of 
the  stomach.  Any  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  portal  system — as  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  tumours  or  deposits  in  the  course  of  the  portal  vein — may 
cause  so  great  a  distension  of  the  vessels  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  from  which  it  originates,  as  finally  to  cause  more  or  less  of  their 
contents  to  extravasate,  giving  rise  to  a  vomiting  or  discharge  per  auum 
of  blood,  which  is  really  unconnected  with  any  actual  disease  of  the  stomach, 
however  it  may  embarrass  or  even  suspend  its  functions. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  stomach  often  takes  place  under  circumstances  which 
imply  little  danger  to  life,  sometimes  even  little  derangement  of  health.  It 
may  be  frequent  and  yet  very  small  in  amount,  and  it  may  be  recovered  from, 
without  leaving  any  lesion  from  which  the  most  careful  necropsy  can 
determine  its  site. 

However  suspicious  a  circumstance  is  the  appearance  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  matters  ejected  from  the  stomacli,  it  is  only  by  its  careful 
collation  with  other  symptoms  that  it  can  influence  materially  the  diagnosis. 
It  proves  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  vessels  yielding  it,  but  does  not 
determine  the  situation  of  the  ruptured  vessels,  nor  whether  their  rupture 
is  due  to  vascular  obstruction,  to  congestion,  to  desquamation,  or  to  ulcera- 
tion. 

More  copious  gastric  hemorrhage  is  a  gi'aver  symptom  and  one  of 
more  definite  import.  It  sometimes  indicates  very  clearly  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blood  discharged  its  arterial  or  venous  origin.  By  the  clots  it 
often  contains  we  infer  that  it  must  have  been  effused  rapidly,  from  one  or 
two  large,  or  from  numerous  small  vessels.  When  of  a  very  dark  colour 
and  tarry  consistence,  it  proves  that  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  action  of  the  digestive  juices,  and,  also,  that  it  has  either  been  slowly 
effused,  or  is  of  but  moderate  amount. 

"  In  blood  discharged  from  the  stomach  by  the  bowels,  of  course  no  such  rule 
will  obtain,  indeed  such  a  hemorrhage  will  rarely  fail  to  exhibit  somewhat  of  this 
tarry  colour  imd  consistence,  unless  its  quantity  has  been  excessive,  or  its 
transit  through  the  intestiual  canal  unusually  rapid.  The  detection  of  hemor- 
rhage is  sometimes  rendered  difficult  by  the  admixture  of  blood  with  other  sub- 
stances of  similar  appearance,  especially  with  various  articles  of  food,  and  with 
more  or  less  altered  bile,  occasionally  even  with  morbid  products.  A  careful 
examination  will,  however,  generally  clear  up  any  obscurity  of  this  kind.  Indeed 
a  mere  dilution  of  the  inspected  matter  with  water  usually  suffices;  or,  if  not,  a 
microscopic  examination  rarely  fails  to  decide  the  question." 

Flatulence  is  among  the  most  common  of  the  symptoms  connected  with 
stomachic  disease.     We  are  to  recollect,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  B., 

"That  the  stomach  and  intestines  generally  contain  a  certain  amount  of  aeri- 
form fluids,  derived,  in  great  part,  from  the  decomposition  of  ingesta.  That  it  is 
only  when  they  are  excessive  and  troublesome  that  thiyr  i)reseuce  is  strictly 
abnormal.  Au<l  tliat,  among  the  causes  of  such  an  abnormal  amount  of  these 
gases — in  one  word  ol"  liatnlence — the  most  intimate  and  olivious  are  (1st)  a 
(piautity  of  food  which  is  too  lar<i:e,  either  absolutely  or  relatively  to  the  diges- 
tive juices  of  the  individual;  and  (2d),  a  quality  of  food  which — either  from  exist- 
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ing  or  nascent  putrefaction,  or  from  a  peculiar  proneness  to  it,  or  even  from  a 
peculiar  composition,  favours  this  change." 

There  are,  however,  as  Dr.  B.  justly  remarks,  various  abnormal  states  of 
the  digestive  canal  in  which  flatulence  occurs  under  circumstances  inexpli- 
cable by  the  above  laws.  Occasionally  the  symptom  appears  and  disappears 
with  such  rapidity,  apparently  so  entirely  independent  of  every  other  ab- 
normal condition,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  supposition  of  a  secretion  of  gas 
by  the  stomach  should  be  considered  necessary  to  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon. 

A  person  breaks  a  fast  of  some  hours  with  a  morsel  of  food  which  he 
habitually  digests  with  difficulty.  He  is  instantly  seized  with  acute  paiu 
of  the  epigastrium,  which  in  a  short  period  as  suddenly  disappears  after  a 
copious  eructation  of  flatus.  In  explanation  of  this  fact  Dr.  B.  remarks 
that,  within  certain  limits,  dictated  chiefly  by  the  general  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  intestinal  gases  are  exposed  to  two  kinds  of  compression, 
which  not  merely  affect  the  bulk  occupied  by  a  given  amount  of  flatus,  but 
concur,  probably,  often  with  a  slower  alteration  in  the  quantity  developed 
in  the  digestive  canal. 

It  is  by  the  pressure,  therefore,  of  the  abdominal  muscles  on  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  that  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  latter  on  its  contents,  that 
to  a  great  extent  is  regulated  the  bulk  of  the  aeriform  fluids  by  which  the 
digestive  canal  is  so  largely  occupied.  It  is,  according  to  Dr.  B.,  chiefly 
to  a  sudden  decrease  of  pressure  that  the  apparently  sudden  development 
of  gas  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  to  be  referred  ;  and  this  decrease  of 
pressure  he  attributes  mainly  to  muscular  relaxation  in  answer  to  a  stimulus. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  peritoneal  coat  is  irritated  in  the  intestine 
of  a  living  animal,  a  local  relaxation  is  induced,  causing  a  kind  of  bulging 
of  the  walls  of  the  bowel  occupied  by  gas.  From  a  variety  of  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  shown  that  such  relaxation  is  connected 
rather  with  irritation  of  the  peritoneal  than  of  the  mucous  coat ;  of  the 
trunks  rather  than  of  the  periphery  of  nerves,  while  its  degree  and  extent 
vary  {cseteris  jMribus)  with  that  of  the  irritation.  Thus,  in  its  more 
characteristic  forms,  as  in  severe  peritonitis,  for  example,  it  engages  not 
only  the  muscular  wall  of  the  intestine,  but  also  those  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  intestines,  giving  rise  then  to  that  general 
gaseous  distension  of  the  abdomen  observed  in  certain  forms  of  tympanitis. 
Dr.  B.  would,  therefore,  explain  the  sudden  attack  of  flatulent  colic  already 
referred  to,  not  by  a  sudden  secretion  of  gas,  but  by  supposing — 

"  That  the  irritation  of  the  morsel  of  unwholesome  food  caused  a  relaxation 
of  the  gastric  coats,  that  the  pylorus — generally  patulous  to  the  non-alimentary 
contents  of  the  duodenum,  and  specially  so  in  virtue  now  of  its  relaxation, 
allowed  the  rarefied  gases  of  the  stomach  to  be  increased  by  an  addition  from 
the  duodenum,  and  that  the  resulting  eructation  expelled  a  fraction  of  the  total 
gaseous  mass.  That  under  these  circumstances,  expulsive  contraction  should 
follow  relaxation  is  not  surprising;  in  the  normal  rhythmic  peristalsis  of  the 
muscular  wall  of  this  canal,  these  two  states  have  exactly  the  same  sequence, 
both  in  time  and  place. 

"  Without  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  distension  does  not  often  materially 
add  to  the  pain  of  a  flatulent  attack,  we  are  at  least  fully  entitled  to  conclude," 
says  Dr.  B.,  "  that,  far  from  pain  being  always  preceded  and  caused  by  flatu- 
lence— in  this  chain  of  abnormal  phenomena,  pain,  relaxation,  and  contraction 
or  expulsion  are  generally  three  successive  links ;  and  that  not  only  may  the 
first  occur  without  always  or  necessarily  caUing  forth  the  second  and  third,  but 
that  it  is  essentially  the  exponent  of  an  irritation  itself  the  cause  of  all  three." 
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The  second  lecture  is  on  the  morbid  appearances  discovered  after  death 
in  tlie  stomachs  of  those  who,  during  life,  had  exhil)ited  symptoms  of 
gastric  disease.  It  is  full  of  instruction.  The  true  cliaracter  of  the  several 
abnornuU  conditions  of  tlie  stomach  ol)served  in  necropsy  is  clearly  de- 
scril)t'd,  tlieir  significance  carefully  examined,  and  their  relative  im])ortance 
most  alily  indicated.  The  latter  half  of  this  same  lecture  is  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  pathology  and  treat  nient  of  gastritis,  and  to  a  notice 
of  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  hemorrhagic  erosion,  and  follicular  erosion,  three 
affections  which,  in  resjiect  of  their  nature,  symptoms,  and  a))pearances 
after  death,  must.  Dr.  13.  thinks,  be  regarded  rather  a,s  varieties  of  subacute 
gastritis  than  as  specific  or  independent  diseases.  It  would  extend  our 
notice  of  the  work  to  an  unreasonable  length  were  we  to  enter  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  lecture.  No  mere  outline  of  it  would  do  entire  justice  to 
the  author  or  be  very  edifying  to  our  readers. 

•The  third  lecture  is  on  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  This  condition  of  disease 
is  among  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  those  to  which  the  stomach 
is  liable,  whether  we  consider  its  frequency,  its  usually  protracted  course, 
the  suddenness  with  which  it  may,  at  any  stage,  prove  fatal,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  is  usually  curable.  It  is  important,  also,  from  the  fact  that  in 
practice  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  diagnosis  of  cancer,  dyspepsia, 
or  chronic  inflammation  requires  a  process  of  induction  which  generally 
amounts  to,  and  sometimes  specifically  includes,  a  reviewal  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  before  rejecting  this  as  the  explanation  of  the 
symptoms  present.  The  disease  becomes  of  still  greater  interest  under  the 
view  entertained  of  it  by  Dr.  B.,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  specific  structural 
lesion,  as  can,  he  thinks,  be  at  once  detected  by  an  examination  after  death. 

The  entire  subject  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  treated  by  Dr.  B.  with  great 
al)ility.  His  history  of  symptoms  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the 
records  of  about  1200  cases,  affording  often  only  a  mere  outline  of  the 
chief  syuiptoms,  but  always  verified  by  careful  necropsy,  together  with  the 
personal  study  of  more  than  200  cases,  ail'ording  minute  details  respecting 
symptoms,  but  only  verified  by  necropsy  in  a  small  ])roportion  of  them. 

A  very  instructive  lecture  follows  on  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  author 
offers  soiue  new  details  bearing  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tlie  dis- 
ease, and  claims  for  his  description  an  accuracy  scarcely  hitherto  attainable. 

The  foregoing  lectures  (3d  and  4th)  occupy  alone  nearly  one-half  of  the 
volume,  a  space  fully  warranted  by  the  importance  of  the  maladies  of  which 
they  treat. 

Lecture  5th  treats  of  cirrhotic  inflammation,  or,  as  Dr.  B.  styles  it, 
plastic  linilis,  of  the  stomach,  suppurative  linitis,  tumours,  hypertrophy, 
atrophy,  dilatation  from  obstruction,  destruction,  injury,  or  paralysis,  and 
secondary  inflammation.  These  atlections,  Dr.  B.  l)elieves,  even  the  rarest 
of  them,  are  not  the  mere  extremes  or  modifications  of  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases, but  constitute  types  and  classes  for  themselves.  They  are  not  only 
oiiscure  considered  in  themselves,  and,  consequeutly,  little  likely  to  reveal 
tliemselves  to  the  casual  or  one-sided  gliuq)ses  which  their  iiifrequency  has 
caused  to  l)e  l)estowed  upon  them,  l)ut  they  are  still  more  obscured  by  the 
names  and  descriptions  they  have  hitlierto  received.  The  account  given  of 
them  Ijy  Dr.  li.  is  ))arlicularly  clear  and  instructive,  and,  as  he  assures  us, 
is  founded  on  carelul  clinical  and  pathological  observations  conducted  by 
himself 

A  most  admirable  view  of  "dyspepsia"  is  given  in  Lecture  6.  Dr.  B. 
sets  out  with   the   inquiry  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  dyspepsia. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  in  popular  acceptation  the  term  dyspepsia  is  ap- 
plied to  a  disturbance  or  difficulty  of  digestion,  unexplained  by  structural 
lesion  ;  even  taken  in  this  restricted  sense  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  "  How  far  is  dyspepsia  a  gastric  diseaaeV' 

"  It  may  be  quite  true,"  says  Dr.  B.,  "  that  in  some  cases  the  stomach  is  only 
distressed  by  the  excessive  amount  of  food  introduced  into  it,  and  is  only  in- 
jured by  being  overtasked,  much  as  a  muscle  or  a  tendon  might  be.  It  may  be 
equally  true  that,  in  others,  it  is  weakened  by  want  of  exercise,  or  deranged  by 
a  surplus  of  the  materials  amenable  to  other  parts  of  the  digestive  process; 
that  it  languishes  for  want  of  the  protein  compounds  it  ought  to  elaborate ;  or 
is  surcharged  by  starchy  or  fatty  matter  foreign  to  its  office — perhaps  often  in 
excess  of  what  can  be  assimilated  by  the  organs  whose  function  it  is  to  do  so. 
Still,  since,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  referable 
mainly  to  the  stomach — since  the  organ  is  either  primarily  or  secondarily  deranged, 
and  the  symptoms  of  that  derangement  are  the  chief  phenomena  observed  by 
the  physician  and  felt  by  the  patient — we  may  safely  accept  the  ordinary  view 
that  dyspepsia  generally  represents  a  functional  malady  of  the  stomach. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  derangements  of  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal 
equally  entitled  to  the  name  of  indigestion.  But  with  the  exception  of  intesti- 
nal dyspepsias  attended  by  diarrho-a — and  often  accompanied  by  such  a  catar- 
rhal state  of  the  large  intestine  as  amounts  to  a  structural  lesion — the  symptoms 
strictly  intestinal  are  generally  scanty  and  obscure  in  comparison  with  those 
traceable  to  the  stomach.  And  hence  these  latter  may  justifiably  be  the  chief 
objects  of  our  study.  Even  were  they  mere  incidents  of  the  malady,  so  long  as 
we  remembered  that  they  were  not  its  essential  or  sole  features,  but  only  those 
most  accessil)le  to  our  scrutiny,  we  should  be  entitled  to  accord  them  a  notice 
proportionate  with  their  importance.  But  when  we  find,  as  we  do,  that  the 
stomach  not  only  always  shares,  and  sometimes  almost  monopolizes,  the  de- 
rangements called  dyspepsia,  but  that  it  is  also  more  amenable  to  treatment 
than  any  other  part  of  the  digestive  canal,  we  are  justified  in  describing  dyspepsia 
as  being,  for  practical  purposes,  a  gastric  disease." 

Athough  Dr.  B.  disclaims  any  attempt  at  a  full  account  of  dyspepsia, 
and  professes  only  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  his  readers,  some 
suggestions  intended  to  aid  in  the  ratioiuil  study  of  the  malady,  with 
the  view  to  the  settlemeiit  of  the  true  principles  of  its  pathology  and 
treatment,  yet  the  entire  lecture  on  dyspepsia  presents  a  closer  and  better 
account  of  indigestion  than  can  be  met  with  elsewhere.  Instead  of  the 
loose  manner  in  which  the  term  dyspepsia  has  been  too  often  employed,  to 
designate  almost  all  diseases  of  which  chronic  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
function  constitutes  a  prominent  symptom,  Dr.  B.  has  endeavoured  to 
restrict  the  term  to  a  disturbed  or  difficult  state  of  digestion  without  any 
structural  lesion  of  the  stomach  or  any  prominent  primary  affection, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  system  at  large,  or  of  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
the  brain,  etc.  With  this  acceptation  of  the  term  dyspepsia,  he  has 
described,  with  great  accuracy,  though  in  brief  outline,  the  phenomena  by 
which  it  is  indicated  in  the  several  forms  under  which  the  disease  is  met 
with,  and  the  treatment — chiefly  hygienic — by  which  it  is  to  be  most  suc- 
cessfully combated. 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  dyspepsia  is 
discussed  in  the  lecture  before  us  and  of  the  justness  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  Dr.  B.  has  arrived  in  reference  to  it  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt. 
His  views  iu  relation  to  its  patliology  are  unquestionably  those  alone 
upon  which  any  successful  plan  for  its  prevention  or  cure  can  be  based — 
without  the  necessity  of  taking  into  account,  at  the  same  time,  sundry 
maladies  of  the  human  organism,  general  or  local,  of  which  suspended,  im- 
peded, or  disturbed  digestion  forms  almost  always  a  prominent  symptom. 
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We  believe  that  from  a  careful  study  of  the  lecture  all  will  rise  with 
instruction — with  clearer,  more  definite,  and  ))ractical  views  of  a  malady 
"  the  minor  degrees  of  which  are  so  common,  that  few  persons  in  civilized 
life  altogether  escape  them;"  one  which,  although,  even  in  its  more  aggra- 
vated forms,  is  in  a  great  measure  witliout  very  serious  results,  nevertheless 
inflicts  upon  those  who  are  its  sul)jects  an  amount  of  suffering  and  discom- 
fort from  which  they  would  fain  be  relieved. 

The  subjects  of  the  remaining  two  lectures  are,  respectively,  gastric 
]>hthisis  and  gout  of  the  stomach.  Both  these  affections  are  treated  by  Dr. 
B.  with  the  same  judgment,  care,  and  clearness  he  has  exhibited  in  reference 
to  those  which  constitute  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  that  precede.  The 
symptoms  appertaining  to  each  are  carefully  analyzed,  and  their  true  bearing 
fully  discussed ;  the  relationship  of  the  lesions  to  which  they  respect- 
ively appertain  to  those  present  in  the  other  diseases  of  the  stomach  are 
inquired  into,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  true  character  of  these 
affections,  whether  they  are  to  be  ranked  as  independent  maladies,  or  are 
simply  modifications  of  one  or  other  of  those  previously  described,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  occurrence  iu  patients  affected  with,  or  strongly  predisposed 
to,  tuberculosis  or  gout. 

The  entire  series  of  lectures  embraced  in  the  volume  before  us  are  well 
worthy  of  a  close  study  on  the  part  of  every  one  desirous  of  acquiring 
correct  views  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
stomach.  Nowhere  can  be  found  a  more  full,  accurate,  plain,  and  instruc- 
tive history  of  these  diseases,  or  more  rational  views  respecting  their  patho- 
logy and  therapeutics.  D.  F.  C. 
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Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

128 

137 

2(55 

80 

44 

124 

208 

181 

389 

80 

55 

135 

128 

126 

254 

33 

16 

49 

30 

23 

53 

EIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICES. 

Art.  XX. — Reports  of  American  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

1.  Of  the  Maine  Hospital,  for  the  fiscal  year  1863-64. 

2.  Of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum,  for  the  fiscal  year  1863-64. 

3.  Of  the  Vermont  Asylum,  for  the  fiscal  year  1863-64. 

4.  Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  for  the  year  1861. 

5.  Of  the  Bloomingdule  Asylum,  for  the  year  1863. 

6.  Of  the  New  York  City  Asylum,  for  the  year  1863. 

7.  Of  the  New  York  Asyhimfor  Insane  Convicts, for  the  fiscal  years  1859-60, 

1860-61,  1861-62,  and  1862-63. 

8.  Of  the  Maryland  Hospital,  for  the  years  1860,  1861.  1862,  and  1863. 

9.  Of  the  Longview  Asylum,  Ohio,  for  the  fiscal  year  1861-62. 
10.  Of  the  Asylum  of  California,  for  the  fiscal  year  1860-61. 

1.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  induces  its  super- 
intendent once  more  to  encourage  the  erection  of  an  additionul  wing  to  the 
building. 

Patients  in  hospital,  November  30,  1863 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths  . 
Remaining,  November  30,  1864 
Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Causes  of  Death. — "(Consumption,  13;  dj'sentery,  8;  typhus  fever,  5;  ex- 
haustive mania,  5;  inflammatory  sore  throat.  4;  epilepsy,  3;  general  paralysis, 
3;  chronic  diarrhcca,  2;  dropsy,  2;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  1;  marasmus,  1; 
old  age,  1 ;  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 ;  chronic  mania,  1 ;  congestion  of  the 
brain,  1 ;  suicide,  1." 

"In  the  month  of  April,"  says  Dr.  Harlow,  "a  new  form  of  disease  made  its 
appearance  in  one  of  the  female  wards,  marked  in  the  onset  by  a  sense  of  lassi- 
tude, severe  chills,  cold  extremities,  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  nausea,  and 
vomiting;  then  followed  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  its 
membranes,  congestion  of  the  brain,  paralysis,  &c. 

"  On  the  second  day  of  the  attack,  rose-coloured  spots  usually  appeared  on 
the  face,  neck,  and  chest.  The  disease  ran  its  course  in  from  twelve  hours  to 
ten  days.  There  were  some  fifteen  cases,  including  patients  and  assistants,  five 
of  which  proved  fatal,  the  others  recovered.  Our  treatment  consisted  in  the 
use  of  cathartics  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  followed  with  diuretics,  sudo- 
rifics,  tonics,  and  stimulants. 

"In  the  month  of  August,  more  extra  sickness  of  a  dysenteric  type  made  its 
appearance.  It  continued  through  September  and  October,  and  carried  off 
many  of  our  aged  and  infirm  patients,  who  had  resided  in  the  ho6>pital  from  one 
to  eighteen  years." 

Of  all  the  reports  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  and  in  which  the 
admission  of  insane  convicts  into  the  ordinary  hospitals  has  been  mentioned,  this 
is  the  first  which  does  not  oppose  such  admission. 

2.  The  report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  for  the  fiscal 
year  terminating  with  the  close  of  April,  1864,  contains  the  following  general 
statistics : — 
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Men. 

Women. 

Total, 

94 

110 

204 

oG 

49 

105 

150 

].o9 

309 

47 

4.) 

92 

103 

114 

217 
36 

9 

14 

23 
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Pationts  in  hospital,  May  1,  18G3    . 
A(]mitto(l  in  course  of  the  year 
AVIkiU'  numl)er          ..... 
Discharizod,  inchulinp  deaths  . 
Remaining,  May  1,  1HG4  .... 
OF  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Pied  of  paralysis.  5  ;  "old  age  and  disease,"  4;  consumption,  3;  exhaustion, 
3 ;  epiU'])sy.  general  paralysis,  dropsy,  lodgment  of  food  in  oesophagus,  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  di])htheria,  and  acute  pericarditis.  1  each. 

A  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  generally  of  a  mild  type,  occurred  among  the 
inmates  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.     In  one  case  it  was  fatal. 

A  considerable  part  of  that  portion  of  the  report  which  relates  to  the  patients 
is  occupied  by  an  argument  to  show  the  importance  of  a  removal  of  insane  per- 
sons to  a  hospital  before  the  disease  has  assumed  its  chronic  form. 

The  heating  ap])aratus  of  the  hospital  is  in  process  of  renewal,  and  the  library 
■was  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  150  volumes  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  view  of  the  value,  as  restorative  means,  of  books  and  other  sources  of 
entertainment,  Dr.  Bancroft  proposes  to  raise  a  permanent  fund,  the  proceeds 
of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  this  department  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

3.  As  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Vermont  Aaylum  for  the  Insane,  for  the 
ofBcial  year  186.3-64,  that  part  of  the  hospital  edifice  which  had  been  consumed 
by  fire  has  been  fully  rebuilt. 

Patients  in  hospital,  August  1,  1863 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

AVhole  nnml)er  ..... 

Discharged,  including  deaths    . 

Remaining.  August  1,  18(;4 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured     , 

Died         .         .    ' 

"All  recent  cases,"  says  Dr.  Rockwell,  "should  lie  placed  in  an  institution  of 
this  kind  before  those  organic  changes  have  taken  ])lace  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  which  render  recovery  hopeless.  I5ut  the  iViends  of  the  patient,  or  their 
physician,  should  carefully  discriminate  between  insanity  and  the  delirium  of 
fever.  Occasionally  we  have  one  of  the  latter  brought  to  us  in  such  a  diseased 
and  feeble  state,  that  the  death  of  the  patient  is  accelerated  by  the  removal  to 
the  asylum." 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  he  says:  "  One  of  the  most  imjiortant 
objects  is  to  create  in  them  the  feelings  of  self-respect,  and  the  most  ellectual 
way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  treat  them  with  all  kindness,  respect,  ami  atten- 
tion. By  so  doing,  they  will  exercise  all  the  self-control  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  endeavour  to  deserve  all  the  confidence  they  receive." 

4.  Although  the  reports  for  1862  and  1863,  of  the  Sla/e  ITosq^ifal.  at  Worces- 
ter, M;iss.,  have  been  reviewed  in  former  issues  of  the  JoHnial.,  we  now  for  the 
first  time  have  the  oj)j)ortunity  of  noticing  thai  for  the  year  1861. 

Patients  in  hospital,  October  1,  1860 

Adniilted  in  course  of  the  year 

Wlmlc  number  ..... 

Dis<liar;:c(l,  including  deaths    . 

Remaining,  Septemlx-r. 30,  1H6I 

Of  liiose  dischargiul,  there  were  cured     . 

Di.'d 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

208 

234 

442 

64 

64 

128 

272 

298 

570 

.  54 

58 

112 

218 

240 

458 
52 
39 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

155 

177 

332 

127 

124 

251 

2S2 

301 

583 

98 

106 

204 

1S4 

195 

379 

63 

C^ 

131 

14 

16 

30 

omen. 

Total 

8L 

157 

67 

115 

148 

272 

7G 

130 

72 

142 

31 

53 

8 

14 
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Died  with  consumption,  7 ;  epilepsy,  7 ;  palsy,  5 ;  old  age,  4 ;  marasmus,  3 ; 
maniacal  exhaustion,  2  ;  exhaustion,  2. 

The  number  of  "  full  days'  work  performed  by  the  patients  in  the  course  of 
the  year  was — by  men,  6,018 ;  by  women,  10,482  ;  total,  17,500."  "Besides  this," 
says  Dr.  Bemis,  "there  is  a  great  amount  of  labour  performed  by  patients  in 
and  about  the  wards,  diniu,2--rooms,  dormitories,  and  yards,  which  cannot  be 
taken  into  account,  because  it  is  engaged  in  only  at  short  intervals,  and  amounts 
simply  to  amusement  and  exercise.  *  *  *  We  have,  however,  endeavoured  not 
to  forget  that  the  great  object  of  the  hospital  is  the  comfort  and  restoration  of 
the  insane,  and  that  all  questions  of  economy  or  profit  should  be  subservient  to 
this  grand  aim  and  object." 

"The  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  of  the  patients  has  been  stimulated  to 
some  degree,  and  much  recreation  has  been  afforded  by  a  course  of  lectures,  by 
a  series  of  concerts,  by  tableaux  vivantes,  and  by  magic  lantern  scenes.  Daily 
walks  and  drives,  social  parties,  and,  during  the  winter,  skating  and  coasting 
parties,  have,  as  usual,  been  carried  on  with  great  animation." 

5.  "The  general  operations  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  for  the  year  1863, 
are  presented  in  the  following  table : — " 

Men. 

Patients  in  hospital,  January  1         .         .         .  76 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year        ...  48 

Whole  number 124 

Discharged,  including  deaths    ....  54 

Eemaining,  December  31          ...         .  70 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured     .         .  22 

Died 6 

"Several  of  the  patients,"  writes  Dr.  Brown,  "recorded  'improved'  at  time  of 
leaving  the  asylum,  were  in  a  state  of  convalescence  which  terminated  in  com- 
plete recovery  after  a  short  residence  at  home.  The  deaths  were  attributable, 
in  five  cases,  to  exhaustion  from  severe  maniacal  excitement;  in  three  cases,  to 
pulmonary  consumption ;  in  three,  to  general  paralysis ;  in  two,  to  old  age  and 
its  infirmities ;  and  in  one,  to  epilepsy.  One  patient  had  been  fifty-five  years  in 
the  care  of  the  asylum.  Five  of  those  who  died  survived  but  a  few  days  after 
admission." 

6.  "Success  in  a  lunatic  asylum,"  very  correctly  remarks  Dr.  Ranney,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  report  for  1863  of  the  New  Yorlc  City  Luvatic  Asylum, 
"  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  a  freedom  from  active  excitements,  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  correct  habits,  and  a  careful  attendance  in  supplying  the  little 
comforts  of  life.  A  feeling  of  contentment,  even  under  adverse  circumstances, 
may  be  greatly  promoted  by  these  means.  As  happiness  or  unhappiness,  in  all, 
depends  much  upon  moral  training,  so  whatever  tends  to  establish  an  evenness 
of  temper  aids  not  only  in  preventing  insanity,  but  in  actually  restoring  the 
diseased  mind  to  its  normal  condition." 

Patients  in  hospital,  January  1,  1863 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths   . 
Remaining,  December  31,  1863 
Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Died  with  "phthisis  pulmonalis,  43;  paralysie  g4n4ra.le,  24;  erysipelas,  6; 
senectus,  6;  paralysis,  4;  debilitas,  4;  diarrhoea,  5;  congestio  cerebri,  5;  apo- 
plexia,  4 ;  typhomania,  2 ;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  2  ;  erysipelas,  accidental  drown- 
ing, suicide  by  suspension,  peritonitis,  valvular  disease  of  heart,  inflammation  of 
bowels,  injuries  to  abdomen,  typhus  fever,  dysentery,  ascites,  phlebitis,  and 
pyemia,  1  each." 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

282 

487 

769 

123 

219 

342 

405 

706 

1111 

143 

197 

340 

262 

509 

771 
163 

!     68 

49 

117 
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'I'liirty-one  of  the  patients  admitted,  fourteen  of  whom  were  males  and  seven- 
teen females,  attempted  suicide  cither  before  or  after  admission.  The  methods 
employed,  and  the  frequency  of  each  method,  are  thus  recorded : — 

BEFORE  ADMISSION.  AFTEIl  ADMISSION. 

Men.     Women.     Total.       Men.     Women.     TotaL 


Jumping  from  window    . 

1 

0 

1 

Hanging 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

Drowning 

3 

5 

8 

2 

2 

4 

Cutting  throat 

2 

2 

4 

Taking  laudanum    . 

1 

1 

Strangulation 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Cutting  arm    . 

1 

1 

Not  particularized 

1 

1 

2 

Beating  head  against  wall 

1 

1 

Starvation 

3 

1 

4 

Total  attempts        .  24  13 

Near  midnight  on  the  11th  of  May,  several  tons  of  powder,  in  a  magazine  on 
the  river  shore  opjjosite  this  hospital,  exploded,  the  concussion  greatly  damaging 
the  hospital  building.  "Nearly  all  the  windows  were  broken— not  only  the 
glass,  but  the  sashes  ;  many  doors  were  dashed  ojjen,  destroying  locks  and  hinges ; 
plaster  fell  from  the  ceilings;  furniture  in  the  middle  building  was  much  injured; 
the  roofs  of  the  wings  were  raised ;  and  the  slates  on  the  new  asylum  so  far 
broken  as  to  necessitate  the  building  of  a  new  roof." 

7.  Allusion  has  been  made,  perhaps  more  than  once,  in  our  former  notices  of 
reports,  to  the  existence,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  of  a  hospital  for  insane 
])ersons  who  are  suffering  the  penalties  of  the  law  under  conviction  for  crime. 
The  estaltlishuient  referred  to  is  within  the  walled  inclosure  of  the  State  prison 
at  Aubuin,  and  is  known  under  the  title  "New  York  A.\i/luvi  for  Insane  Con- 
victs." It  was  erected  in  obedience  to  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  the 
year  1855  ;  but  as  no  appropriation  for  the  purpose  was  made  until  1857,  it  was 
not  begun  until  the  year  last  mentioned.  It  was  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  G4  patients.  Its  first  annual  report,  signed  by  the  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Edward  Hall,  is  dated  Octol)er  1st,  IStit).  'J'he  hospital  had  then  been  in  ope- 
ration twenty  months.  The  whole  number  of  patients  received  up  to  that  time 
was  ()9.  "Of  these,  29  were  from  Sing  Sing.  28  from  Auburn,  and  12  from 
Clinton  (State)  prisons."     Fourteen  had  been  discharged. 

"No  death  or  seiious  accident,"  says  the  report,  "has  occurred  among  our 
inmates,  and  their  general  condition  and  imi)rovement  has,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
been  encouraging.  The  various  amusements  and  exercises  that  have  been  in- 
troduced, have  assisted  in  occupying  and  improving  the  patients;  and  the  regu- 
lar performance,  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  of  out-door  labour,  has  proved  esjjc- 
cially  beneficial.  *  *  *  ^  variety  of  usel'ul  worlc  has  lieen  performed  l>y 
patients  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  nearly  all  our  light  iron-work  is  now  done 
by  patients  in  the  blacksmith's  shoj),  who  have,  besides,  made  many  useful  and 
ornamental  articles  for  the  house  and  garden." 

The  subjoiue<l  n^marks  in  relation  to  the  time  of  origin  of  the  insanity  of  the 
convict  patients,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"('omj)aring  the  number  of  convict  insane  with  the  same  class  in  other  States, 
we  must  infer  that  many  are  here  sent  to  i)ris(in  who  are  already  insane,  or  who 
liavc  comuiitled  their  crimes  under  insane  influences,  and  are  the  proper  subjects 
of  a  criminal  asylum  r.ilhcr  than  of  the  State's  ])rison.  It  is  a  signiticant  fact 
that  we  received  from  the  ])risons.  with  several  of  our  patients,  the  report,  'In 
the  same  cimdition  when  he  entered  the  jtrison.' 

"Some  cases  of  insanity  have,  no  douitt,  originated  in  jirison,  from  various 
causes,  such  us  mental  distress,  severe  jiuuii^hment,  long-continued  feigning 
insanity  (which  sometimes  results  in  <lementia),  and  the  constant  jiractice  of 
vicious  habits,  often  commenced  before  imprisoinnent.  Yet  there  is  little  in 
ordinary  prison  life  which  would  produce  insanity,  with  most  of  the  convicts, 
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while  there' is  much  in  the  regular  habits,  order,  and  discipline  which  would 
counteract  its  physical  causes." 

In  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1861,  30  patients  were 
received,  making  the  whole  number  for  the  year  85.  Of  these  12  were  discharged, 
and  4  died,  leaving,  at  the  end  of  the  j'ear.  G!).  Of  the  four  fatal  cases  "  one 
died  of  phthisis,  one  of  heart  disease  and  paralysis,  one  of  disease  of  heart,  and 
one  of  general  paralysis." 

'•The  result  in  regard  to  the  cure  and  improvement  of  the  patients  has  been 
more  satisfactory  this  j^ear  than  during  any  previous  time  since  the  asylum  was 
opened.  *  *  *  The  garden  and  grounds  have  furnished  useful  and  beneficial 
employment  for  a  large  number  of  our  inmates.  The  vegetable  garden  has 
yielded  a  substantial  return  in  the  abundance  of  good  fruit  and  vegetables.  *  *  * 
The  flower  garden  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  delight,  and  has  been 
self-supported  by  the  sale  of  seeds  and  roots,  and  by  prizes  obtained  at  the 
county  fair." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  ofBcial  year.  Dr.  Hall  resigned  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent, and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Van  Anden. 

Patients  in  hospital  September  30,  1861 69 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 27 

Whole  number 96 

Discharged,  including  one  who  died  of  "convulsions"    .         .         .15 
Remaining,  September  30,  1862     .        .        .        .        .         .        .81 

Of  those  who  were  discharged,  12  were  "  apparently  well."  Dr.  Van  Anden 
says  the  amount  of  labour  performed  by  the  patients  "equalled  if  not  exceeded 
that  of  the  previous  year.  *  *  *  No  department  has  been  carried  on  without 
their  constant  co-operation."  He  remarks  that  "  were  it  not  for  the  sad  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,"  he  would  recommend  an  enlargement  of  the  buildings. 
In  his  report  for  1862-3,  to  which  we  now  pass,  such  enlargement  is  recommended. 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year  10,  making  the  whole  number       .     91 

Discharged,  including  two  deaths 12 

Remaining  September  30,  1863 .79 

Of  the  discharged,  5  returned  to  prison  "  well ;"  3  escaped  "  well ;"  and  1  was 
pardoned  "  well." 

"  Besides  discharging  during  the  year  some  cured  and  others  much  improved, 
we  have  afforded  shelter  and  the  comforts  of  life  to  many  a  one  who,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  sentence,  would  have  been  left  without  care  or  protection, 
and  abandoned  to  a  miserable  state  of  want  and  penury." 

8.  We  have  before  us  the  annual  reports  of  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the 
four  years  from  1860  to  1863,  inclusive.  They  are  so  brief  that  we  shall  review 
them  collectively. 

Men.     Women.     Total. 
Patients  in  hospital.  January  1,  1860       .         .  54  52         106 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  four  years 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths  . 
Remaining,  December  31,  1863 

Of  the  347  patients  admitted,  107  had  mania-^-potu,  one  of  whom  died. 

Insane  patients  discharged  cured 86 

died 30 

Dr.  Fonerden's  reports  contain  but  very  little  matter  interesting  in  a  medical 
point  of  view.  We  take  one  paragraph  relating  to  improvements,  from  the  re- 
port for  1863. 

"  Of  various  plans  lately  introduced  to  interest  the  patients,  I  will  name  some. 
A  large  parlour  on  the  first  floor  of  the  centre  building  has  been  set  apart  as  a 
dining-room  for  female  patients  who  are  convalescing,  and  for  others  who, 
though  not  convalescing,  are  attentive  enough  to  their  surroundings  to  feel  an 


265  82  347 

319  134  453 

255  83  338 

64  51  115 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

169' 

191 

357 

79 

59 

138 

245 

250 

■  495 

77 

72 

149 

168 

178 

346 

48 

44 

92 

17 

14 

31 
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appreciation  of  this  arranjj-cmpnt.  Tliroo  times  a  day  the  company  who  are  en- 
titled to  seats  at  the  table  in  this  room,  have  the  privilege  of  going  into  the 
centre  building,  of  feeling  more  at  liberty,  and  of  having  very  agreeable  accom- 
modation? at  meals.  Another  large  parlour  in  the  centre  building,  on  the  second 
floor,  has  lieen  appropriated  to  social  uses  as  an  amusement  parlour.  A  very 
good  bagatelle  table  has  been  ])laccd  in  it.  tog-ether  with  other  means  of  recre- 
ation. This  parlour  is  resorted  to  in  the  afternoons  by  companies  of  female 
patients,  sometimes  from  the  first  and  at  other  times  from  the  second  floor  of 
the  wing  occupied  by  them.  'I'hrough  the  generosity  of  a  member  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Enoch  Pratt,  a  l)illiard-table  has  been  presented  to  the  male  department. 
It  has  been  placed  in  a  room  convenient  of  access,  to  which  many  of  the  patients 
daily  resort.  The  table  has  become  a  centre  of  amusement  to  lookers  on  as 
well  as  to  the  players." 

9.  All  the  reports  hitherto  issued  by  the  officers  of  the  Lnvgviein  Asylum, 
have  passed  under  our  review,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  31,  1802,  which  we  now  proceed  to  notice. 

Patients  in  hospital,  November  1,  1861   . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

l)ischarged,  including  deaths   . 
Remaining.  October  31,  18G2  . 
Of  the  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died         .....".. 

Pied  with  consumption,  15  ;  epilepsy,  3  ;  chronic  diarrhoea,  2  ;  maniacal  ex- 
haustion, 2;  general  paralysis,  2 ;  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  suicide,  and  pneu- 
monia, 1  each;  "received  in  articulo  mortis,''  3. 

Dr.  Langdon  says  that  three  thousand  trees  were  transplanted,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  from  the  adjacent  forests  to  the  hospital  premises.  And  all  this, 
together  with  much  other  work,  was  done  by  the  •  inmates."  If  the  word  "  in- 
mates" is  here  intended  to  apply  to  patients  alone,  the  feat  was  a  brave  one  ;  but 
■we  fear  that  some  of  the  transplanted  trees  will  not  flourish. 

In  representing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  regular  religious  exercises  which 
could  be  satisfactorily  conducted,  the  doctor  says  :  "  We  have  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, Protestants  and  Catholics,  Spiritu;ilists  and  Infidels  here,  all  as  firmly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  own  particular  doctrines,  and  as  intolerant  of  any 
other  as  if  they  were  cpiite  rational." 

10.  As  we  have  not  hitherto  received  the  report  of  the  Insane  Asylum  of 
California  for  the  fiscal  year  1859-60,  we  are  obliged  to  leave  a  hiatus  which 
it  is  hoped  may  hereafter  lie  filled.  By  the  report  for  1SC)0-61,  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Aylett,  retired  from  the  superintendence  of  the  hospital  on  the  20lh  of  April, 
1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Tilden. 

Patients  in  hospital,  December  1,  1860    . 
Admitted  from  Dec.  1,  1860,  to  April  20, 1861 
Whole  number         ...... 

'■During  the  same  period,"  says  Dr.  Tilden,  "there  were  eighty-five  (85)  dis- 
charged, died  and  elojied  ;  but  how  many  of  them  were  discharged  cured,  or 
improved,  or  uuimprcwed,  or  how  many  died  or  eloped,  I  am  unalde  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracy  from  the  records.  On  the  books,  at  the  time  1  took  charge, 
there  appeared  the  names  of  twenty  patients  who  were  not  in  the  asylum  at  the 
time,  and  in  regard  to  whom  1  can  find  no  record  of  discharges,  deaths,  or 
elopements;  and  a1  the  same  time  there  were  seven  patients  in  the  institution 
respecting  whom  there  were  no  records  of  any  kind  to  be  found  in  the  books  left 
in  my  pos-c^sion." 

'  Thui  in  tlio  report;  it  doubtless  should  be  16G. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

332 

85 

417 

95 

26 

121 

427 

111 

538 

362 

91 

453 

159 

39 

198 

521 

130 

651 

149 

39 

188 

14 

14 

30 

3 

33 

328 

88 

416 
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Men.     Women.     Total. 
Patients  actually  in  hospital,  April  20,  1861    . 
Admitted  to  November  30,  inclusive 
Whole  number  ...... 

Discharged       .....,, 

Eloped     

Died 

Eemaining,  December  1,  1861 

Died  with  consumption.  7  ;  acute  mania,  4 ;  ulceration  of  bovrels,  4 ;  epilepsy, 
4;  paralysis,  4;  inflammation  of  brain,  2;  marasmus,  2  ;  effusion  on  brain,  apo- 
plexy, induration  of  liver,  convulsions,  and  dropsy,  one  each. 

Of  the  319  patients  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year,  only  two,  both  of 
whom  were  women,  were  natives  of  California. 

This  report  is  essentially  different  in  character  from  any  other  from  the  Cali- 
fornia hospital  which  has  come  under  our  observation.  Aside  from  its  statistics 
in  relation  to  the  patients,  it  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  financial  and  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  institution :  and  the  particular  object  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
position of  the  defects  of  the  hospital  as  a  curative  establishment. 

"  Its  beautiful  edifice,"  saj-s  Dr.  Tilden,  "  its  well  cultivated  yards  and  garden, 
its  wholesome  food,  its  comfortable  clothing,  its  scrupulously  clean  halls,  rooms, 
beds  and  bedding,  its  excellent  police  regulations,  combine  in  making  a  prison  of 
the  first  class ;  and  if  such  was  the  original  purpose,  I  see  not  how  it  could 
have  been  more  admirably  accomplished.  If,  however,  in  creating  a  charity  so 
munificent,  so  noble,  it  was  intended  to  establish  an  asylum,  with  hospital  ap- 
pliances, for  the  cure,  as  well  as  the  care  and  safe  keeping  of  the  insane,  I  am 
free  to  say  it  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  most  signal  failure."  And  again,  further  on, 
he  says  :  "If  there  is  any  marked  difTerence  between  it  and  a  well  conducted 
State  prison,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  from  the  fact  that  means  of  employ- 
ment are  provided  for  its  inmates,  while  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  spend  their 
days  in  idleness."  And  again  :  "  It  will  hardly  be  contended,  I  think,  that  our 
newspapers  and  a  little  gymnasium,  with  a  solitary  swing  in  the  female  depart- 
ment, can  give  the  Asylum  of  California  a  claim  to  the  character  of  a  curative 
institution." 

The  principal  defects  mentioned  are  great  overcrowding  of  the  halls,  with 
consequent  foul  air;  the  absence  of  appropriate  furniture  and  means  of  labour, 
recreation,  and  entertainment ;  the  impossibility  of  classification,  and  the  con- 
sequent compulsory  association  of  the  educated  and  refined  with  the  ignorant,  the 
immoral,  the  debased.  P.  E. 


Art.  XXI. — Medical  Lexicon :  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  containing  a 
Concise  Explanation  of  the  Various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology, Pathology.  Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Dentistry  ;  Notices  of  Climate 
and  of  Mineral  Waters;  Formidce  for  Officinal,  Empirical  and  Dietetic 
Preparations,  ivith  the  Accentuation  and  Etymology  of  the  Terms,  and  the 
French  and  other  Synonymes,  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  well  as  English 
Medical  Lexicon.  By  Robley  Dungtjsox,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  etc.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 
Thoroughly  revised  and  very  greatly  modified  and  augmented.  8vo.  pp.  1047. 
Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea.     1865. 

Every  page  of  this  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dunglison's  well-known  Medical  Dic- 
tionary presents  ample  evidence  of  the  very  great  care  which  has  been  exercised 
by  the  author  in  the  thorough  revision  of  the  work;  the  important  modifications 
it  has,  in  consequence,  undergone,  and  the  numerous  additions  that  have  been 
made  to  it.  It  embraces,  in  its  present  form,  unquestionably,  a  more  complete 
and  accurate  list,  than  any  other  of  the  professional  dictionaries  in  common  use> 
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of  the  terms  which  appertiiin  to  the  nomonchiture  of  the  difTorent  departments 
of  medical  scieuce,  as  well  those  in  use  heretofore  as  those  which  have  been 
introduced  recently  by  the  progress  and  discoveries  which  are  constantly  being 
made  in  every  department  of  medicine. 

The  strictest  attention  has  evidently  been  directed  to  jrive  a  correct  and  satis- 
factory definition,  a  true  etymology,  and  a  proper  accentuation,  adapted  to  lead 
to  a  just  pronunciation  of  the  several  words  embraced  in  the  volume — to  render 
it.  in  short,  as  far  as  possible,  a  complete,  accurate,  and  useful  lexicon  of  medical 
terms : — one,  in  searching  which  the  inijuirer  will  not  be  disai)pointed  in  finding 
a,ll  that  he  is  desirous  of  knowing  in  res])ect  to  the  proper  usage  of  every  word 
that  has  been  legitimated  into  medical  nomenclature. 

We  are  free  to  confess  that  we  know  of  no  medical  dictionary  more  complete ; 
no  one  better,  if  so  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  student ;  no  one  that  may  be 
consulted  with  more  satisfaction  by  the  medical  practitioner.  Similar  language 
we  have  held  in  reference  to  the  work  from  its  first  appearance;  we.  neverthe- 
less, admit  with  the  author,  that  the  edition  before  us  presents  "more  claims  on 
the  attention  of  student  and  practitioner  than  either  of  its  predecessors;"  upoa 
neither  of  them,  it  is  evident,  has  the  same  amount  of  time  and  labour  been  ex- 
pended. D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XXII. — A  Practical  Treatise  upon  Eczema,  including  its  Lichenous, 
Jmpedginons,  and  Pruriginous  Varieties.  By  T.  M'Caix  Anderson.  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Physician  to  the  Dispen- 
sary for  Skin  Diseases,  &c.  &c.     John  Churchill  &  Sons.     London,  1863. 

Devergie  and  Erasmus  Wilson  l)olh  assert  that  eczema  constituted  one-third 
of  all  the  cases  of  skin  disease  which  came  under  their  care.  The  fre(|uency 
of  its  occurrence  in  practice,  the  sullVring  it  occasions,  and  its  increasing  preva- 
lence of  late  years,  leads  us  to  believe  that  some  notice  of  the  treatise  of  Dr, 
Anderson  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.    . 

Following  ITebra,  the  celebrated  dermatologist  of  Vienna,  our  author  has 
studied  eczema  in  a  more  philosophical  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  done  by 
the  older  British  writers  on  skin  diseases.  Discarding  the  artificial  classification 
of  Willan  and  Bateman,  he  maintains  that  skin  diseases  are  best  classified  not 
upon  their  elementary  lesions,  but  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affection.  He 
admits,  however,  the  importance  of  the  elementary  lesion,  which,  in  eczema,  as 
he  points  out,  may  be  a  vesicle,  a  pustule,  a  papule,  a  fissure,  or  a  mixture  of 
several  or  all  of  these  lesions,  and  he  maintains  that  impetigo,  lichen,  and  prurigo 
are  merely  varieties  of  that  disease. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  eczema  are,  the  infiltration  of  the  skin,  the 
exudation  on  the  surface,  the  formation  of  crusts,  and  itching. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  notice  the  many  distinct  appellations  given  to  eczema 
in  its  different  stages  and  from  its  various  locations,  which  have  tended  so  much 
to  confuse  students  and  retard  our  knowledge  of  the  disease. 

The  etiology/  of  eczema  is  fully  iliscussed  by  our  author.  He  state.<?  that  the 
affection  attacks,  in  preference,  those  of  the  lyniphatic  temperament,  the  scrofu- 
lous and  del)ilitateii.  liut  that  jtersons  in  the  must  robust  health  are  also  often 
affected.  Improper,  insullicient  or  bad  food  i.s  ajjt  to  call  it  forth  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  too  lil)eral  diet  and  too  stimulating  food  and  drink,  and  mental 
excitement  ociasionally  jjredispose  to  it.  Atmospheric  vicissitudes  may  give 
rise  to  the  affection;  it  occurs  more  commonly  in  summer  and  winter  than  iu 
spring  and  autumn.  It  is  sometimes  apparently  hereditary.  Its  occurrence  is 
favoured  by  any  occupation  which  heats  the  body  and  i)roduces  perspiration, 
especially  on  tliose  parts  which  are  in  contact  with  one  another;  and  it  may  l»o 
called  forth  by  various  stimulating  a|)plications  to  the  skin.  A  varicose  con- 
dition of  the  veins,  keeping  up  a  ((mstant  hypenemia  of  the  ])arts,  as  we  meet 
with  most  frei|ueiitiy  on  the  legs  an<l  altout  the  anus,  is  a  pvtwerful  predisposing 
CUU8U,  as  arc  also  tumours  pressing  upon  veins. 
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Dr.  A.  considers  the  diagnosis  of  most  cases  of  eczema  to  be  by  no  means 
difficult,  if  the  more  prominent  and  least  variable  symptoms  pointed  out  are 
borne  in  mind. 

f]rythema  is  distinguished  from  eczema  by  its  presenting  a  simple  redness  of 
the  skin  without  anj'appreciable  infiltration  or  exudation  on  the  surface,  and 
by  the  absence  of  vesicles,  pustules,  fissures,  and  crusts. 

From  scabies  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  history  of  the  disease,  which 
usually  shows  the  former  to  be  communicated  by  contagion ;  the  little  canals 
which  the  itch  insect  forms  in  the  skin  may  also  usually  be  discovered,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  the  acarus  itself. 

"  A  typical  case  of  psoriasis,"  Dr.  A.  observes,  "  can  never  be  mistaken  for 
a  typical  case  of  eczema,  but  when  patches  of  the  former  have  lost  their  charac- 
teristic silvery  scales,  and  when  itching  is  complained  of,  as  sometimes  happens, 
they  may  be  mistaken  for  eczema.  But,  in  psoriasis,  the  patient's  account  of 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  more  dusky  colour  of 
the  inflamed  parts,  the  absence  of  that  punctated  appearance  of  the  surface  so 
often  met  with  in  cases  of  eczema,  and  of  all  moisture,  the  occurrence  of  charac- 
teristic patches  of  the  disease  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  detection  of  the 
eruption  on  the  elbows  or  knees,  and  the  history  of  the  case  should,  in  general, 
prevent  error." 

-  In  pemphigus  foliaceus,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  eczema,  Dr.  A.  says  "  the 
eruption  usually  commences  on  the  front  of  the  chest;  when  fully  developed  it 
covers  the  whole  body,  without  leaving  intervals  of  sound  skin ;  it  is  almost 
always  fatal ;  bullae  are  usually  to  be  detected  at  some  period  of  the  disease ; 
the  iiafiltration  of  the  skin  is  not  great;  itching  not  usually  excessive  ;  the  scales 
and  crusts  are  very  large.  In  eczema,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eruption  has  no 
particular  tendency  to  commence  on  the  front  of  the  chest;  it  never  covers  the 
whole  body  without  leaving  intervals  of  sound  skin;  it  is  never  fatal;  bull*  are 
not  to  be  detected  except  in  a  few  cases,  and  then  on  the  soles  and  palms  only, 
owing  to  the  thick  cuticle  preventing  the  bursting  of  the  vesicles  ;  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  skin  is  often  great,  the  itching  excessive,  and  the  scales  and  crusts 
are  not  so  large  as  in  pemphigus  foliaceus." 

The  syphilitic  eczema  may  be  mistaken  for  non-syphilitic,  but  the  history  of 
the  case' will  usually  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  prognosis  in  eczema  is  rarely  serious ;  almost  invariably  the  disease  is 
curable.  '•  The  most  serious  cases  are  those  in  which  the  eruption  covers  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cutaneous  envelope,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  very 
young  infants  or  in  old  or  infirm  persons.  In  these  instances,  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  skin  are  interrupted,  and  the  itching  may  give  rise  to  serious  synap- 
toms,  such  as  convulsions,  fever,  exhaustion  from  anorexia,  loss  of  sleep,  &c. 
It  is  a  very  rare  circumstance,  however,  for  eczema  to  terminate  fatally." 

Dr.  A.  ridicules  the  idea  of  there  being  any  danger  from  the  rapid  cure  of  the 
disease  ;  and  he  asserts  that  he  had  never  seen  enduring  ill  consequences  follow, 
where  proper  precautions  are  taken. 

The  signs  of  amendment  are  '•  when  the  disease  does  not  tend  to  spread  by 
the  extension  of  old  patches  or  the  formation  of  new  ones,  and  when  no  new 
crops  of  eruption  make  their  appearance  upon  the  old  patches.  It  is  always  a 
favourable  occurrence  when  the  infiltration,  exudation,  and  itching  diminish. 
When  these  symptoms  are  nearly  gone,  erythematous  and  scaly  patches  are 
usuallv  left;  but,  if  the  disease  is  progressing  towards  a  cure,  the  redness  gradu- 
ally subsides,  the  scales  disappear,  and  the  skin  resumes  its  healthy  appearance 
and  feeling.  It  requires,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  to  avoid  disappointment, 
that,  when  the  eruption  appears  to  be  rapidly  declining,  sometimes  for  some 
obvious  reason,  oftener  without  any  assignable  cause,  the  improvement  suddenly 
ceases,  a  retrograde  movement  takes  place,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  cure  is  as  far 
ofiF  as  ever. 

"When  the  disease  has  disappeared,  there  is  usually  no  trace  left  of  the 
previous  eruption,  unless  ulceration  has  occurred,  and  even  then  the  surface 
usually  resumes  its  healthy  appearance,  as  the  ulcers  are  for  the  most  part 
superficial,  and  do  not  destroy  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  skin." 

There  are  few  diseases  more  curable,  Dr.  A.  asserts,  than  even  severe  forms 
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of  eczema.  The  means  of  cure,  which  may  he  divided  into  const ihif tonal  and 
local,  must  vary  according  to  the  age.  existinsr  state  of  health  and  constitution 
of  the  patient,  and  the  seat,  extent,  and  severity  of  the  eruption. 

As  in  all  other  diseases  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs  should  be  ascer- 
tained, and  any  deviation  rectified  by  the  usual  remedies.  Derangements  of  the 
digestive  organs  require  especial  attention,  and  should  be  remedied  preparatory 
to  any  special  treatment  of  the  cutaneous  affection.  This  beine  accomplished, 
the  internal  treatment,  our  author  remarks,  radiates  in  two  directions,  according 
as  the  eruption  occurs  in  those  in  apparently  robust  health,  or  in  those  who  are 
scrofulous  or  debilitated  from  insufficient  or  unnutritious  food,  or  from  previous 
disease. 

In  the  latter,  nourishing  food,  tonics  (especially  those  containing  iron),  and 
cod-liver  oil  are  considered  by  Dr.  A.  as  our  sheet-anchors.  He  has.  he  states, 
repeatedly  cured  very  severe  cases  of  eczema  by  the  systematic  administration, 
for  a  couple  of  months,  of  cod  liver  oil  and  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  without 
other  treatment  of  importance. 

When  the  appetite  is  very  deficient,  a  pure  tonic  may  be  substituted  for  a 
ferruginous  one.  as  small  doses  of  quinia  and  sulphuric  acid.  or.  when  the 
stomach  is  too  weak  for  this,  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  alone  may  be  tried. 

In  the  opposite  class  of  cases — when  it  occurs  in  those  who  appear  to  be  in 
good  health — the  abstraction  of  blood  by  means  of  the  lancet,  which  is  recom-' 
mended  by  some.  Dr.  A.  very  justly  considers  to  be  rarely  necessary.  Local 
bleeding  may  sometimes,  he  says,  be  resorted  to  if  the  patches  of  eruption  are 
much  inflamed,  and  especially  if  the  lower  extremities  are  affected :  but  in 
almost  all  cases  purgatives — especially  those  containing  calomel — answer  all 
the  ends  in  view. 

"The  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  patient  warned  to  eat  very 
moderately  and  slowly,  and  to  masticate  his  food  well.  A  simple  mixed  animal 
and  vegetable  diet  may  be  recommended;  dressed  dishes,  pastry,  pickles, 
spices,  strong  tea.  and  coffee,  being  particularly  avoided.  The  use  of  wine, 
spirits,  and  majt  liquors  must,  in  general,  be  suspended  for  a  time,  at  least, 
though  in  some  instances  they  may  be  taken  sparingly.  But  one  must  be 
cautious,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
them  in  excess,  of  discontinuing  them  all  at  once,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
in  reference  to  prognosis,  that  the  cure  of  an  eczema  is  much  more  difficult 
when  the  patient  has  been  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimulants. 

"  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  of  advantage  to  prescribe  milk  diet  for  a 
time,  all  animal  food  being  avoided." 

There  are  three  classes  of  internal  medicines  upon  which  our  author  places 
reliance  for  the  removal  of  the  eczematous  eruption.  These  are  the  prepara- 
tions of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  and  alkalies.  Of  the  arsenical  preparations  the 
one  which  he  is  most  in  the  habit  of  employing  is  Fowler's  Solution  (liquor 
potassae  arsenitis.  U.  S.  P.) .  and  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best.  Dr.  A.  says 
of  this  an  adult  may  commence  with  five  minims  thrice  daily:  and  at  the  end  of 
a  week  or  so.  if  it  agrees,  the  dose  may  be  increased  a  drop  every  second  or 
third  day.  till  the  disease  begins  to  yield  or  the  medicine  disagrees.  He  does 
not  *•  think  it  necessary  to  stop  it  if  slight  irritation  uf  the  eyes  or  puffiness  of 
the  face  is  induced ;  but  if  these  symptoms  are  at  all  aggravated,  and  especially 
if  they  are  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  stomach  and  head,  anorexia,  and 
nausea,  the  dose  should  be  diminished,  or  in  some  cases  omitted  for  a  few  days, 
(.►n  no  account,  however,  should  its  administration  be  omitted  altogether,  be- 
cause these  physiological  effects  are  produced :  and  I  thoroughly  indorse  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Begbie,  that,  '  in  order  to  secure  its  virtues  as  an  alterative, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  push  the  medicine  to  the  full  development  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  first  indicate  its  peculiar  action  on  the  system.  Arsenic,  as  a 
remedy,  i'j  too  often  suspended,  or  altogether  abandoned,  at  the  very  moment 
its  curative  powers  are  coming  into  play.  The  earliest  manifestation  of  its 
physioluLTical  action  is  looked  upon  as  its  poisonous  operation;  the  patient  de- 
clares that  the  medicine  has  disagreed  with  him  ;  forthwith  the  physician  shares 
his  fears  :  the  prescription  is  changed,  and  another  case  is  added  to  the  many  in 
which  arsenic  is  said  to  have  failed  after  a  fair  trial  of  its  efficacy.' " 
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"VVe  ourselyes  think  it  safer  to  commence  with  four  drops  three  times  a  day 
in  a  winesrlassful  of  water  administered  immediaitJy  after  a  meaL  and  increas- 
ing it  at  longer  intervals,  say  every  five  or  six  days,  and  reducing  the  dose  or 
suspending  the  medicine  entirely  for  a  few  days  if  it  disagrees  with  the  stomach. 
We  have  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result  of  such  a  course.  When  the 
stomach  is  weak,  the  solution  may  be  given  in  some  tonic  infusion,  as  recom- 
mended by  our  author. 

As  the  disease  yields  the  dose  may  be  gradually  diminished ;  but  Dr.  A. 
advises  it  not  to  be  suspended  until  some  time  after  the  complete  removal  of 
the  eruption. 

"  In  cases  of  infants  at  the  breast,"  Dr.  A.  says,  "  it  is  advisaVtle  to  administer 
the  arsenic  to  the  mother,  whose  milk  thus  furnishes  not  only  nourishment  to 
her  babe,  but  L'kewise  an  antidote  to  its  complaint.  In  children  of  one  or  two 
years  one  minim  may  be  given  twice  daily,  and  the  dose  gradually  increased." 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  thought  best  to  combine  arsenic  with  mercury,  as  in 
Donovan's  solution,  and  in  others  to  give  it  combined  with  iodine,  in  which  case 
Dr.  A.  commends  the  following  prescription  of  Neligan :  R.  Solut.  potass, 
arsenit.  n\^lxxx ;  iodid.  potassii.  gr.  xvi ;  iodini.  gr.  iv ;  syrupi  florum  aurantii, 
5ij. — M.     Sie. — A  teaspoonful  in  a  wiueglassful  of  water  thrice  daily. 

The  preparations  of  sulphur,  though  not  so  generally  useful  as  those  of  arsenic, 
Dr.  A.  considers  highly  serviceable  in  some  cases,  esjiecially  in  persons  of  the 
lymphatic  temperament,  and  when  the  disease  is  on  the  decline.  To  derive  the 
full  alterative  effect  of  the  remedy  it  is  advisable  to  prescribe  a  course  of  a 
natural  mineral  water  containing  sulphur. 

Alkalies  are  much  less  generally  employed  than  arsenic  or  sulphur.  The 
alkalies,  according  to  our  author,  "  are  most  beneficial  when  the  patient  is  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  acidity  of  the 
stomach  and  to  the  deposit  of  lithates  in  the  urine,  or  to  gout  or  rheumatism. 
The  preparation  most  in  vogue  is  aqua  potasss.  which  may  be  given,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  in  doses  of  twenty  minims  thrice  daily  to  an  adult.  The 
alkaU  which  I  am  most  in  the  habit  of  using,  however,  and  which  has  not.  I 
think,  been  tried  hitherto  in  this  country  for  such  a  purpose,  is  the  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  doses  gradually  increasing  from  ten  up  to  thirty  or 
even  forty  grains  thrice  daily,  care  being  taken  that  the  preparation  is  fresh 
and  of  full  strength.  A  dose  of  forty  grains  is  often  borne  well  by  a  patient 
whose  stomach  has  been  gradually  accustomed  to  its  reception,  while  a  smaller 
dose  often  occasions  vomitiirer  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  it.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  combine  the  ammonia  with  Fowler's 
solution  or  one  of  the  other  arsenical  preparations.  If  there  is  a  decidedly 
gouty  tendency,  small  doses  of  wine  of  colchicum  (say  ten  drops),  and  in  rheu- 
matic habits,  the  acetate  or  bicarbonate  of  potash  (in  half-drachm  doses)  may 
be  added  to  each  dose.  The  alkalies  must  be  given  largely  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  dose  must  be  gradually  increased  till  the  medicine  disagrees  or  the 
eruption  begins  to  fade." 

Dr.  A.  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  the  employment  of  alterative  medi- 
cines, which  should  be  carefully  attended  to : — 

"1st.  Let  the  dose,  at  first  small,  be  gradually  increased  tUl  the  medicine 
disagrees,  or  till  the  disease  begins  to  yield,  and  then  let  it  be  gradually 
diminished. 

"2d.  If  the  medicine  disagrees,  do  not  omit  it  altogether  without  very  good 
reason,  but  try  it  in  smaller  doses,  or  in  another  form,  or  omit  it  for  a  few  days 
till  the  bad  effects  have  passed  off. 

••  3d.  To  give  it  a  fair  trial,  it  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  because  in  some  cases  the  eruption  does  not  disappear  till  after  it  has  been 
administered  for  many  weeks. 

"  4th.  Do  not  permit  the  patient  to  give  up  taking  the  medicine  tiH  some 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  eruption." 

While  fully  admitting,  as  all  must  do.  the  utUity  of  constitutional  treatment, 
which,  in  many  instances  alone  is  capable  of  curing  the  disease.  Dr.  A.  believes 
that  ••  the  local  treatment  is  even  more  effectual  than  the  constitutional."  This 
appears  to  us  to  be  rather  strong  language;  for  while  the  constitutional  treat- 
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ment  alone  will  oftou  cure  the  disease,  we  doubt  if  the  game  can  bo  said  of  the 
local,  unless  when  the  disease  affects  only  a  very  limited  ))orti(»n  of  the  skin. 

The  first  point  in  the  local  treatment  is  to  remove  all  the  crusts;  for  until 
this  is  done  we  cannot  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  parts  beneath.  Dr.  A. 
recommends  for  this  ])urpose  "a  poultice  com])osed  of  crumb  of  bread  and  hot 
almond  oil  to  be  applied  to  the  eru]»tion  at  nijiht,  and  if  the  crusts  do  not  come 
away  with  the  poultice  in  the  morniur,',  the  part  should  be  lul)ricated  with  fresh 
almond  oil,  and  the  crusts  removed  with  the  fing-er  nail  alM)ut  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  they  have  become  thoroajrhly  softened.  When  the  crusts 
reapi)ear,  as  fre(iuently  happens,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment, they  must  invariably  be  removed  before  the  reapplication  of  the  curative 
assent." 

"After  the  crusts  are  removed,  Dr.  A.  says,  "if  the  eruption  has  just  made  its 
appearance,  if  the  surface  is  acutely  intlumed.  if  it  is  studded  with  numerous 
vesicles  or  pustules,  b>it  particularly  if  burning  heat  is  complained  of  in  place 
of  itcliinjr.  local  sedatives  must  be  employed." 

AVhen  there  is  considerable  infiltration  of  the  skin,  Dr.  A.  recommends  the 
potasli  applications  as  employed  by  Hebra. 

"  If  the  infiltration  is  slight,  or  the  rash  extensive,  common  potash  soap  (soft 
soap,  black  soap,  sapo  mollis,  sapo  viridis),  or  a  solution  of  one  part  of  it  in  two 
of  boiling  water,  a  little  oil  of  rosemary  or  citronella  being  added  to  conceal  in 
part  the  odour,  may  be  used."  A  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  this  should  be  rubbed 
as  firmly  as  possible  over  the  affected  parts  night  and  morning,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  dry  upon  them,  though  it  should  be  washed  off  before  each  reappli- 
cation ;  or  a  piece  of  flannel  wrung  out  of  the  solution  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  left  in  contact  with  it  all  nigiit  if  the  patient  can  boar  it. 

"  A  more  elegant  preparation  is  the  aqua  potassai  (Ed.  Ph.),  which  may  be 
painted  over  the  eruption  night  and  morning  with  a  large  brush,  its  irritant 
properties  being  neutralized  by  means  of  cold  water  when  the  smarting  becomes 
excessive. 

"  Instead  of  soft  soap  or  aqua  potassaj,  solutions  of  potassa  /w-sa  may  be  em- 
ployed. In  the  mildest  cases,  with  only  slight  infiltration,  two  grains  of  potassa 
fusa,  in  the  more  severe,  five,  ten,  twenty,  thirty  grains,  or  even  more,  in  an 
ounce  of  water  may  Ijc  used,  but  I  rarely  resort  to  a  stronger  solution  where 
the  crupticni  is  extensive." 

When  the  strong  applications  arc  used,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fissures,  it  is  recommended  to  apply  cod-liver  oil  or  glycerine  to  the  parts 
every  night.  Our  author  very  judiciously  cautions  the  practitioner,  when  these 
solutions,  and  especially  the  stronger  of  them  are  used,  in  the  case  of  infants  or 
delicate  females,  or  infirm  patients,  to  observe  great  care  in  their  use,  lest  the 
shock  they  produce  be  followed  by  serious  results. 

While  these  preparations  are  being  eini)loyed.  cold  water,  our  author  says,  is 
a  verv  agreealde  and  useful  adjunct.  The  allected  parts  may  be  bathed  re- 
peatedly with  it  during  tiie  day,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water  may  be 
placed  upon  the  eruption,  or  the  cold  douche  may  be  used. 

We  think  that  we  have  derived  more  benefit  from  tlie  application  of  cloths 
wet  with  tepid  water  applied  to  the  eruption,  over  which  is  placed  oiled  silk  and 
a  bandage.  This  reduces  the  infianiniatiou  and  allays  the  itching.  This  last 
8ymj)toin  is  often  so  iutolcralile  that,  however  much  we  may  endeavour  to  imi)ress 
upon  the  patient  tiie  fact  tliat  scratching  keeps  up  and  aggravates  the  disease,  he 
finds  it  impossible  toalistain.  'I'o  allay  the  itching,  I>r.  A.  recommends  the  potash 
and  zinc  preparations  and  lotions  of  (Jilute  hyiirocyanic  acid  in  i)roportions  vary- 
ing from  five  minims  to  ."^i,  in  an  ounce  of  water  or  glycerine,  or  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  ointment;  i»ut  when  the  disease  is  extensive  these  preparations  are 
not  free  from  (hmger.  Dr.  A.  speaks  highly  also  of  camphor,  in  the  form  of 
camphorated  oil,  or  camphor  ointment  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  itch- 
ing. It  is  always  well  to  liavc;  a  variety  of  remedies,  owing  to  the  ditVeriMioes 
in  patients.  In  very  many,  severe  applications  do  not  agree,  while  we  do  ni>t 
rememlfcr  one  wlwt  has  not  lieen  l)enelited  l)y  the  water  dressing.     Tepid  baths, 

'  I^.  Saponi.'j  mollis,  31  ;  a^ux' buUientis,  ^ij  ;  oloi  citrouellro,  393.— M. 
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taken  nightly  or  every  alternate  night,  we  have  also  found  very  serviceable. 
They  allay  the  itching,  calm  the  system,  and  enable  the  patient  to  sleep.  The 
following  application,  also,  affords  relief,  in  some  cases,  to  the  intense  itching : 
K.  Acet.  amraon.,  ,^ij;  alcohol,  .^iiss;  aq.  rosse,  5iiss. — M. 

We  have  likewise  often  used  soap  with  great  relief  to  the  itching — the  shaving 
soap  made  in  this  country  by  John  B.  Vroom,  under  the  name  of  "walnut  oil  soap," 
answers  extremely  well.  This  is  to  be  dipped  in  water,  well  rubbed  over  the  erup- 
tion, and  allowed  to  dry.     It  proves  a  most  soothing  application  in  many  cases. 

Our  author,  in  common  with  most  practitioners,  attaches  great  value  to  tarry 
preparations ;  but  he  correctly  observes,  that  they  are  chiefly  of  use  in  the  de- 
clining stages.  The  most  elegant  of  these  preparations  is  the  oil  of  Cade.  A 
most  admiralile  preparation,  one  of  Hebra's,  which  is  recommended  by  our 
author,  and  which  we  have  used  with  great  advantage,  is  the  following  :  R. 
Saponis  mollis,  alcohol,  olei  Cadini,  aa  5!;  olei  lavendulaj,  ^iss.— M.  A  little 
of  this  is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  eruption  night  and  morning,  and  washed  off 
before  each  application. 

The  preparations  of  mercury  and  sulphur  Dr.  A.  considers  most  beneficial 
when  the  infiltration  and  exudation  have  gone  and  the  itching  moderated.  Of 
the  former,  the  citrine  ointment  is  our  author's  favourite  application,  which  may 
be  used  of  its  full  strength  or  diluted  with  lard,  and  if  it  is  indicated  a  few  grains 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  added  to  allay  the  itching.  If  a  lotion  is  pre- 
ferred, from  one  to  four  grains  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  may  be  dissolved 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  rose-water,  while  a 
little  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  added  if  necessary — the  solution  being 
rubbed  into  the  part  two  or  three  times  daily.  The  possibility  of  absorption 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  using  mercurial  or  hydrocyanic  preparations, 
locally  to  extensive  surfaces,  lest  the  constitutional  effects  of  them  be  produced. 
We  think  that  these  preparations  are  often  recommended  by  writers  without 
sufficient  caution. 

The  common  sulphur  ointment,  of  full  strength  or  diluted,  and  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  considered  by  our  author  as  a  very 
useful  application. 

When  an  ointment  is  used,  it  is  recommended  that  "  a  very  small  quantity  should 
be  melted  on  the  point  of  the  finger,  and  rubbed  firmly  into  the  affected  part,  and 
none  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  lie  undissolved  upon  the  skin,  nor,  in  most  in- 
stances, should  its  colour  be  perceptible  after  its  application  ;  the  surface  should 
merely  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  moistened  with  pure  water. 
The  part  should  always  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  before  reapplying  the 
ointment ;  for  if  layer  after  layer  be  smeared  upon  the  skin,  it  becomes  rancid, 
acts  as  an  irritant,  and  is  calculated  rather  to  be  prejudicial  than  otherwise." 

When  the  eczematous  eruption  occupies  a  limited  extent  of  surface,  it  usually 
requires,  Dr.  A.  thinks,  to  be  attacked  by  strong  local  applications,  as  strong 
solutions  of  potassa  fusa,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  or  tincture  of  iodine,  or  cauteriza- 
tion with  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  of  all  local  means  for  the  removal  of  limited 
eczematous  eruptions,  he  considers  none  to  be  equal  to  blistering  them,  and  the 
best  for  this  purpose  is  the  glacial  acetum  cantharidis.  "  It  should  be  made," 
he  says,  "  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  a  good  stoppered  bottle,  the 
stopper  being  removed  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and,  when  not  in  use, 
covered  with  leather,  otherwise  its  strength  soon  diminishes,  and  much  annoy- 
ance is  thereby  occasioned.  A  little  of  this  solution  should  be  taken  up  by 
means  of  a  paint-brush,  and  painted  firmly  over  the  part  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
white.  If  the  fluid  is  of  full  strength,  and  the  skin  thin,  as  on  the  face,  it  usually 
blisters  it  at  once ;  but  if  the  opposite  holds,  and  especially  if  the  head  or 
palms  of  the  hands  are  to  be  blistered,  it  may  require  to  be  painted  over  them 
for  several  minutes.  After  the  skin  is  thoroughly  whitened,  a  hot  poultice  may 
be  applied,  but  the^kin  rarely  '  rises'  so  completely  as  after  a  common  blistering 
plaster.  One  application  is  often  sufficient  to  remove  the  eruption ;  but,  if 
necessary,  it  may  be  repeated  weekly,  the  crust  produced  by  the  previous  erup- 
tion being  softened  with  oil  and  removed  before  each  reapplication." 

Dr.  A.  concludes  his  treatise  with  the  consideration  of  the  local  varieties  of 
eczema.     This  disease,  though  it  may  afiFect  any  part  of  the  skin  or  almost  the 
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whole  at  one  time,  seems  to  seize,  in  prcferonce  to  others,  certain  localities. 
These  are  the  head,  hairy  portions  of  the  face,  lips,  edge.-^  of  the  eyelids.  no.«trils, 
external  auditory  passages  ami  ears,  hands,  feet,  legs,  genitals,  anus,  umbilicus, 
and  tliose  jtarts  uf  the  skin  which  are  naturally  in  contact  with  one  another. 

'I'hcse  varieties  are  described  by  most  writers  on  cutaneous  diseases,  and  as 
we  do  not  find  that  our  author  has  suggested  any  novel  modes  of  treatment  for 
them,  we  shall  here  close  our  notice  of  his  admiraljle  work,  which  we  must  con- 
sider as  a  valuable  contribution  to  dermatology. 


Art.  XXUl.—Ginj's  Hospifnl  n<i>(u-/s.    Edited  by  Samuel  "NVilks,  M.  I).  Third 
series,  vol.  x."    London:  John  Churchill  it  Sons,  lbG4.     8vo.  pp.  401). 

The  present  volume  of  this  valuable  publication  contains  nineteen  original 
communications  and  fourteen  lithographic  jjlates.  In  accordance  with  our  prac- 
tice, we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  full  analysis  of  its  contents. 

I.  Fourth  Ki'port  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Li/iiig-in  Charity.  From  October 
1.  18.")4,  to  September  30,  1863.  Collated  from  the  records  by  J.  Buaxton 
IIicKS.     Presented  by  H.  Oi.miam,  M.D.,  and  J.  Bkaxtox  Hicks.'M.I).,  F.R.  S. 

This  report,  embracing  a  period  of  nine  years,  during  which  time  14.871  cases 
of  midwifery  were  attended  to,  is  an  important  contribution  to  obstetrical 
statistics. 

The  two  following  tables,  showing  the  number  of  the  various  presentations  that 
were  met  with,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Table  I. — 0/  Presentations  under  which  the  Living  Children  were  Bom. 
Males,  7476  ^  52.00  per  cent.     Females,  6899  =47.99  per  cent.     Total  14,375. 

Males.  I  Females.  i  Total.    Per  cent. 
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.      I  \y^  ^7"  '^'"?'^  I  7323  !    {  1:^11  ♦^'"^  t^'?^  I  6744  I  14,067=97-8 
iPr 
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,,  ,    .    c       J   ,•     <  l"'"'!  t«'rm    102 1 
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The  death-rate  of  the  present  report  is  1  iu  340,  from  all  causes  whatever. 
The  death-rate  of  the  preceding  twenty-one  years,  was  1  in  140.  The  improve- 
ment is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  diminution  of  puerperal  fever,  which  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  separation  of  the  attending  physician  from  other  cases, 
whenever  this  disease  shows  itself  in  his  practice.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
lying-in  charity  at  Guy's  Hospital  is  an  uuf-of-door,  and  not  an  in-door  charity. 

The  fatality  in  funis  presentation  is  said  to  be  owing,  partly  at  least,  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  funis  to  present  itself  where  the  foetus  is  dead  before  the  commence- 
ment of  labour.  The  small  mortality  in  all  face  presentations  is  to  be  noticed, 
and  also  the  fact  that  nearly  all  were  delivered  by  natural  powers.  A  large 
number  of  cases  of  complicated  labour  are  given  in  detail,  under  the  heads  of 
i:)lacenta  previa^  forceps,  craniotomy,  &c.,  which  are  worthy  of  attentive  study 
by  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  obstetrics. 

II.  On  the  Treatment  of  Granular  Conjunctivitis  hy  Inoculation  loith  Pus. 
By  C.  Bader,  Ophthalmic  Assistant  Surgeon. 

This  paper  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  cases,  some  1.57  in  number  (240  eyes),  of 
granular  conjunctivitis,  with  and  without  pannus,  treated  during  a  period  of  over 
six  years  at  Guy's  Hospital  and  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  by  the 
inoculation  of  gonorrhoeal  matter. 

Gonorrheal  ophthalmia  is  so  terrible  a  disease,  that  its  inoculation,  if  ever  to 
be  practised,  should  certainly  only  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  most  desperate 
cases,  and  after  all  other  means  have  failed.  This,  with  but  rare  exceptions, 
has  been,  and  is  now,  the  opinion  of  the  profession.  There  is  nothing  to  change 
this  opinion  in  the  present  paper.  Many  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Bader 
are  curable  by  the  careful  and  patient  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  perfectly 
manageable  remedies,  and  we  fail  to  see  that  he  has  succeeded  in  any  cases  with 
gonorrhceal  pus  that  could  not  have  been  benefited  by  other  means. 

All  cases  of  granular  conjunctivitis,  says  Mr.  Bader,  can  be  cured  by  inocula- 
tion ;  but  if  the  entire  or  part  of  the  cornea  be  transparent,  tJic  difficulty  arises 
of  producing  such  a  supi>uration  as  will  destroy  the  granulations  without  lead- 
ing to  destruction  or  perforation  of  the  cornea.  In  another  part  of  his  paper 
he  says  that  perforations  of  the  cornea  and  changes  in  the  lids  were  not  specially 
attended  to  during  the  continuance  of  the  purulent  discharge. 

III.  On  the  Medical  Preparations  of  Arsenic.     By  S.  0.  Habershon,  M.  D. 

This  paper  gives  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  the  use  of  arsenical  prepara- 
tions in  medicine,  and  some  general  rules  for  their  administration  in  the  three 
forms  of  diseases  in  which  arsenic  is  found  of  service,  namely,  in  certain  affections 
of  the  nervous  system,  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  miasmatic  poisoning.  These 
rules  are  as  follows  : — 

"1.  The  preparations  of  arsenic  are  best  given  in  solution  ;  the  medicine  can 
be  more  accurately  measured  and  its  dose  better  proportioned  ;  in  the  fluid  state 
they  are  more  readily  absorbed,  and  the  action  is  more  efficient. 

"  2.  The  best  time  to  take  the  remedy  is  soon  after  a  meal ;  for  in  this  way 
any  irritant  effect  is  less  likely  to  occur,  and  the  drug  may  be  increased  in  quan- 
tity, and  its  use  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  could  otherwise  be  the  case. 

"3.  If  it  be  desired  to  give  arsenic  with  quinine,  the  acid  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  be  found  to  be  a  convenient  form  for  administration. 

"  4.  In  states  of  great  febrile  excitement,  especially  when  associated  with 
furred  tongue,  retained  excretions,  and  congestion  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera, 
arsenic  is  n9t  well  borne ;  and  it  is  well  to  attempt  the  removal  of  these  symp- 
toms before  commencing  its  use. 

"  .5.  In  states  of  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  better  to 
postpone  its  use  till  those  symptoms  have  been  relieved. 

"  6.  In  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  having  among  their  symptoms  a  con- 
tracted state  of  the  pupil,  with  vertigo,  arsenic  is  not  generally  of  service. 
Thus,  some  forms  of  neuralgic  pain  in  the  head  are  greatly  relieved  by  arsenic, 
but  we  shall  often  be  disappointed  in  its  efficacy  unless  the  instances  be  care- 
fully selected. 

"7.  If  menorrhagia  and  dysmenorrhcea  be  present  with  maladies  in  which 
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arsenic  mitrht  be  of  service,  the  former  symptoms  will  often  be  aggravated  by 
its  admiiiis-tnition. 

"  8.  Althou/rh  strumous  disease  does  not  necessarily  preclude  arsenical  medi- 
cines, they  are  better  avoided  where  much  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
exist. 

"  9.  In  acute  diseases  of  the  skin,  preparations  of  arsenic  are  often  prejudicial. 

"  10.  'I'hcy  are  of  but  little  service  in  true  syphilitic  eruptions. 

"  11.  Disappointment  in  the  eflicacy  of  arsenic  has  often  arisen  from  the  dose 
not  being  properly  increased,  and  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  remedy  before 
the  disease  has  been  thoroughly  cured. 

"  12.  Whilst  the  experience  of  the  profession  more  than  confirms  its  value  in 
chronic  skin  disease,  in  cancerous  disease  it  is  regarded  as  comparatively  value- 
less as  an  internal  remedy,  and  dangerous  as  an  external  one. 

"  ]  3.  Although  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as  of  the  mouth 
and  conjunctiva,  may  be  induced  by  arsenic,  these  symptoms  do  not  necessarily 
compel  us  to  discontinue  its  use,  for  a  diminution  of  the  dose,  and  admixture 
with  an  opiate,  may  remove  the  symptoms. 

"14.  Where  very  minute  and  continued  doses  induce  a  general  sense  of  ex- 
haustion, with  compressibility  of  the  pulse  and  loss  of  appetite,  although  there 
is  no  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract,  the  arsenic 
must  for  a  time,  at  least,  be  discontinued. 

"  1.5.  The  acid  solution  of  arsenic  may  often  be  used  very  advantageonslj-  with 
the  preparations  of  iron,  and  in  some  forms  of  chronic  disease  of  the  skin  in 
strumous  subjects  the  solution  of  the  iodide  of  arsenic  will  be  found  an  exceed- 
ingly advantageous  form  of  administration,  as  recommended  by  Biett,'  Thomson,^ 
Neligan,  &c. 

"  16.  The  arseniates  of  soda  and  of  iron  have  been  recommended  as  milder  in 
their  action  than  the  arsenites.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  arsenic  acid 
becomes  changed  in  the  system,  for  in  an  instance  in  which  the  arseniate  of  soda 
was  given  for  several  days,  Dr.  Stevenson  could  detect  none  of  the  pei'acid  in 
the  urine." 

In  obstinate  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  when  arsenic  is  often  found  service- 
aV)le  in  addition  to  quinine,  the  acid  solution  of  arsenic,  the  chloride,  is  recom- 
mended as  a  convenient  mode  of  administration. 

In  neuralgia,  especially  when  the  patient  is  anaemic,  the  combination  of  the 
solution  of  the  cldoride  of  arsenic  with  the  tincture  of  iron  is  regarded  as 
extremely  efficacious. 

IV.  Tioo  Cases  of  Disease  of  the  Supra-renal  Capsules  with  Bronzing  of 
the  Skin.     By  S.  0.  Habkrshon,  M.  D. 

The  cases  reported  in  this  paper  are  among  the  most  interesting  that  we  have 
yet  seen  of  the  diseases  described  some  years  since  by  Dr.  Addison,  and  gene- 
rally known  by  his  name.  The  more  fully  the  disease  is  known  the  more  com- 
pletely is  it  traced  to  the  vaso-motor  nerve,  and  also  to  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerve,  with  which  the  supra-renal  capsules  have  the  closest  anatomical  relations. 

'  lodure  iV Arsenic  (Magendie  Formulaire)  : — 

"  Le  compos6  a  ete  anssi  mis  en  usage  a  I'hopital  Saint  Louis,  par  M.  Biett. 

"  II  s'olitient  soit ;  en  chalTant  dans  une  cornue  de  verre  nu  nu'-lange  d'art-enic 
16  et  d'iode  100,  I'lodure  se  sublime  sous  la  forme  d'aiguilles  d'un  rouge  orange. 
II  se  decompose  facilcment  par  I'eau  en  grande  (luautite. 

"Soit;  en  faisaiit  bouillir  arsenic  eu  jioudre  30  grammes,  iode  100  dans  1000 
gramme.s  dVau,  (iltrant  lorsijue  la  li(iueur  est  eucolor6,  et  6vaporaut  k  sicoite.  On 
peut  ie  Bubliuier  si  on  le  juge  convenable. 

"  I'dMMADK. 

"  loduro  d'.Arsenic  ......     3  gra. 

"Axonge  .......     1  once. 

"M.  Biett  a  plusienrs  fois  employO  cetto  iwrnmadc  dans  quelques  cas  de  dartres 
rougeantes  tulxTculeuses." 

*  An  interesting  i)ai)(ir  on  "  Iodide  of  Arsenic,"  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Tliomson,  is  to  be 
found  in  tlie  Lancet  of  183!),  p  17(5.  He  used  tlio  iodide  in  lepra,  clironic  impe- 
tigo, iu  do.Hes  of  ^  of  a  grain,  »o  al»o  in  tuuiuurd  uf  a  carcinuiuatous  kind. 
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Two  lithographic  plates  are  added  to  this  paper,  one  coloured  to  represent 
the  appearance  of  the  face  and  of  the  back  of  the  hand  in  one  of  the  cases,  the 
other  representing  the  semilunar  ganglion,  aud  its  connection  with  the  capsule, 
and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  with  its  branches  to  the  same  organ  and  to  the 
stomach.  The  anatomical  arrangements  fully  confirm  the  views  now  generally 
entertained  of  the  pathological  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease. 

V.  Clinical  Report  on  Inflammation  and  Tumours  of  the  Breast,  more 
Particularly  in  Reference  to  their  Diagnosis.     By  Thomas  Bryant. 

This  paper  is  divided  into  two  distinct  chapters,  one  upon  Inflammation  of  the 
Breast,  the  other  upon  tumours  of  that  organ.  The  most  important  practical 
points  connected  with  the  subject  of  inflammation  of  the  breast  are  very  well  con- 
sidered. Some  of  these  points  are  brought  out  in  the  following  analysis  of  102 
cases  of  abscess  that  were  observed. 

Analysis  0/102  Cases  of  Abscess  of  the  Breast. 

79  instances  occurred  during  lactation. 

2         "  "  "        pregnancy. 

21         "  "  patients  who  were  neither  pregnant  nor  lactating. 

Of  the  seventy-nine  instances  which  were  found  in  women  who  were  suckling — 


l  72  per  cent. 
•  1 


I 

[■  12  per  cent. 


35  occurred  during  the  first  mouth     . 
22         "  "  second  " 

3         "  "  third      " 

3         "  "  fourth    " 

None    "  "  fifth       " 

3         "  "  sixth     » 

1         "  "  seventh" 

None    "  "  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  month     . 

And  1  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  month  respectively        .         6  per  cent. 
In  7  others  the  month  was  not  stated. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  it  will  be  noticed,  occurred  during  the  first 
two  months  of  lactation.  The  true  explanation  of  the  cause  is  attributed  by 
Mr.  Bryant  to  the  searching  of  the  child  after  milk,  in  patients  who  have  neither 
sufficient  power  to  secrete,  nor  to  resist  the  inflammatory  process  when  once 
originated.  The  connection  between  a  fissured  condition  of  the  nipple  and 
abscess  is  not  so  common,  in  his  experience,  as  is  generally  believed. 

When  inflammation  of  the  breast  has  occurred  during  lactation  he  has  always 
seen  the  patient  feeble,  and  manifesting  a  want  of  power  as  a  prominent  symptom. 
In  their  treatment  they  have  required  soothing  local  applications  and  constitu- 
tional tonics  with  sedatives.  Rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  aff"ords  striking 
comfort,  and  when  it  can  be  carried  out  is  of  great  practical  advantage.  In 
regard  to  opening  the  abscess  he  leaves  the  parts  alone  until  pointing  has  taken 
place,  and  then  punctures,  making  the  incision  in  a  line  radiating  from  the 
nipple. 

In  the  treatment  of  sinuses  in  the  breast  the  introduction  of  a  drainage  tube 
of  perforated  India-rubber  is  a  simple  and  valuable  practice. 

In  the  chapters  on  tumours  of  the  breast,  the  symptoms  that  characterize  the 
simple  and  the  malignant  tumours  are  pointed  out,  and  the  pathological  points 
that  elucidate  the  practical  consideration  of  the  subject  are  dwelt  upon. 

Of  54  cases  of  simple  tumour  or  adenocele  : — 

17  commenced  between  15  and  20  years  of  age. 
14         "  "         21    "   30     " 

11  "  "  31    "    40     " 

10  "  "         41    "    50     " 

2  "  "  51    "    60     "         " 

The  adenoceles  then  make  their  appearance,  as  a  rule,  during  the  period  of 
life  at  which  the  procreative  organs  are  the  most  active. 
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Of  222  cases  of  carcinoma,  the  age  when  the  disease  first  appeared  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Under  20  years  of  age  there  was  no  instance. 
From    21  to  ;U)  there  were  17  cases,  or    7  per  cent, 
31  to  40  "         68      "      "   30      " 

."       41  to  50  "         78      "      "   35       " 

51  to  60  "         42      '*      "   19      " 

61  to  70  "         17      "      "7       "    . 

The  majority  of  the  cases,  then,  of  cancer  appeared  during  the  period  of  life 
which  has  been  denominated  that  of  functional  decline  of  the  mammary  glands, 
that  is,  between  the  ages  of  thirty-three  and  forty-eight. 

The  proportions  showing  the  inliuence  of  marriage  are  very  similar  to  those 
published  by  Mr.  Sibley  and  by  Mr.  Paget. 

169  cases  occurred  in  the  married,  or  76  per  cent. 

48  "  "       single,      "  21        " 

5  "  "       widow,     "     2        " 

In  22  out  of  the  222  eases,  or  in  10  per  cent.,  some  distinct  history  of  the 
presence  of  a  cancer  in  some  member  of  the  family  was  obtained. 

On  the  subject  of  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  after  operation  there  is  no 
satisfactory  information,  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  the  influence  of  age  upon 
the  operation,  and  the  influence  of  the  operation  upon  the  duration  of  life. 

The  last  chapter  in  this  paper  of  Mr.  Bryant,  which  is  upon  the  clinical  exami- 
nation and  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the  breast,  and  the  operation  for  their  removal 
is  an  admirable  one.  Its  length  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  forbid  our  un- 
dertalsing  its  analysis ;  and  we  can  only  call  attention  to  it  as  eminently  worthy 
of  attentive  study. 

VI.  The  Stereoscope,  and  Stereoscopic  Results.  By  Joseph  Towne.  Sec- 
tion V. 

In  previous  sections  Mr.  Towne  has  adduced  a  series  of  experiments,  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  necessary  physiological  connection,  between  those 
tracts  of  the  retina  which  in  ordinary  vision  received  similar  impressions.  In 
the  present  section  his  inquiries  are  ])ursued  still  further,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  same  perfect  reciprocity  of  action  can  be  shown  to  exist 
between  very  minute  portions  of  reciprocating  parts  of  the  retma. 

Those  interested  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  vision  will  find  in 
this  paper  some  very  strong  reasons  for  the  belief  that  an  object  is  seen  single 
with  two  eyes,  because  corresponding  points  of  the  two  pictures  fall  on  cor- 
responding points  of  the  two  retime ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  by  physical,  and 
not  l>y  psychical  agency  that  the  phenomena  of  vision  are  to  be  exj)lained. 

These  ol)servations  of  Mr.  Towne  are  illustrated  by  a  coloured  plate. 

VII.  A  Case  of  Intestinal  Obsfrncfum,  or  Modifwd  Ohturatur  Tleniia.  By 
J.  Cooi'KR  FoRSTEK.     Arranged  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Henry  Brietzcke. 

'I'lie  case  recorded  in  this  ])a])er  is  one  of  great  interest  from  its  connection 
with  the  disputed  question  of  the  propriety  of  making  an  explanatory  incision 
into  the  alidomen,  in  cases  of  internal  strangulation. 

A  womun,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  om;  morning  just  after  the  bowels  had 
acted,  was  seized  with  sudden  and  aggravated  vomiting,  with  pain  and  con- 
stij)ation,  and  a  peculiar  constricticm  across  the  scrobiculus  cordis.  Other 
measures  for  her  relief  being  inell'ectual,  and  the  vomiting  becoming  stercora- 
ccous,  the  parts  concerned  in  hernia  at  the  left  inguinal  ring  were  cut  open 
an<l  exposed,  but  no  evidence  of  rupture  was  found.  Tiie  patient  diid  two 
hours  afterwards. 

At  the  ixist-mortvm  examination  it  seemed  that  a  small  obturator  hernia  had 
existed  for  some  time;  that  after  the  strain  of  an  evacuation  had  passed  oil',  the 
bowel  had  Ixcn  reibiced  by  the  action  of  tlie  ol)|urator  externus,  that  muscle 
being  put  on  tlie  stretch,  owing  to  tiie  position  ol  llie  tliiijlis;  iustead.  however, 
of  going  into  the  abdomen  it  had  slipped  under  the  peritoneum,  between  it  and 
the  pelvic  fascia,  and  then  was  strangulated. 
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A  practice  was  adopted,  during  the  treatment  of  this  case,  that  demands  notice. 
The  patient  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath  and  a  cold  douche  was  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  In  this  case  the  practice  was  not  followed  by  a  good  result;  but  Mr. 
Forster  refers  to  two  others  of  obstinate  constipation,  where,  when  all  other  reme- 
dies had  failed,  this  procedure  was  immediately  followed  by  marked  success. 

This  case  of  intestinal  obstruction  is  illustrated  by  a  plate. 

YIII.  Case  of  Aneurism  seated  on  an  Abnormal  Main  Artery  of  the  Lower 
Limb.     By  C.  Hilton  Fagge,  M.  D. 

Among  the  abnormalities  in  the  distribution  of  the  arteries  one  of  the  very  rarest 
is  the  occurrence  of  a  large  artery,  arising  from  the  internal  iliac,  running  down 
the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  terminating  in  the  popliteal,  as  the  main  artery  of  the 
lower  extremity. 

In  the  present  paper  a  case  is  recorded  where  this  abnormal  artery  became 
the  seat  of  aneurism,  that  terminated  fatally. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  large  artery  in  such  a  position,  exposed  to  pres- 
sure during  sitting,  and  to  strain  when  the  thigh  is  forcibly  flexed,  would  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  aneurism. 

This  case  is  illustrated  by  a  plate. 

IX.  A  Memoir  of  a  remarJcable  Case  of  Disease  {a  neiv  growth)  affecting  the 
Sliaft  of  the  Tibia.     By  John  Birkett. 

The  striking  features  of  the  case,  here  related,  are  a  fracture  of  the  tibia,  oc- 
curring in  a  very  stout,  healthy  looking  woman,  aged  43  years,  from  a  trivial  cause, 
and  the  persistence  of  a  painless  swelling  after  the  union  of  the  fragments.  This 
swelling  became  excessively  painful,  with  but  little  change  in  its  appearance, 
and  an  incision  was  made  into  it,  dividing  a  dense  fibrous  layer,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  thickened  periosteum,  and  exposing  an  opening  in  the  tibia,  within 
the  shaft  of  which  was  a  soft  vascular  growth,  easily  excised,  or  rather  scooped 
out.  This  operation  was  performed  some  two  years  after  the  swelling  had  first 
been  noticed.  Three  or  four  days  after  this  exploration  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  became  greatly  aggravated ;  the  growth  increased,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  limb.  The  flap  became  gangrenous ;  constant  and  uncontrollaVde 
vomiting  exhausted  the  patient;  and  she  died  on  the  fifth  day  from  the  ampu- 
tation. From  the  examination  of  the  parts,  Mr.  Birkett  is  in  favour  of  placing 
the  new  growth  in  the  group  of  fibro-plastic  formations. 

Two  other  cases  of  disease  of  the  same  part  of  the  body  are  introduced  into 
this  memoir  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  making  it  altogether  a  very  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  obscure  diseases  of  the  bones. 

A  plate  containing  three  figures  is  added  to  illustrate  this  case. 

X.  Cases  and  Observations  in  Medical  Jurisprxidence.  By  Alfred  S.  Tay- 
lor, M.  I).,  F.  R.  S. — These  cases  are  all  exceedingly  interesting.  From  their 
nature,  however,  they  scarcely  admit  of  an  analysis,  and  require  to  be  studied  at 
length.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  give  a  list  of  them  to  show,  at  least,  what 
they  are,  for  those  more  especially  engaged  in  medico-legal  studies. 

•  The  first  case  is  one  of  chronic  poisoning  by  mercury  (in  a  packer  of  skins), 
through  the  skin  and  lungs ;  death  after  four  years.  The  second  shows  the 
rapid  absorption  and  diffusion  of  mercury,  even  in  the  comparatively  insoluble 
form  of  calomel ;  in  sixteen  hours  the  mercury  from  this  compound  was  found 
deposited  in  the  liver.  The  third  is  one  of  poisoning  from  forty  (40)  grains  of 
turpeth  mineral ;  intense  salivation  early  occurred,  and  the  patient  died  in  eleven 
days.  The  fourth  is  one  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate;  death  in  seven 
days ;  no  salivation ;  suppression  of  urine.  The  fifth  is  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
aconite,  a  quantity  of  the  tinctui'e  being  used.  The  sixth  is  one  of  poisoning  by 
ammonia,  in  compound  camphor  liniment.  The  seventh  is  a  case  of  poisoning 
by  alcohol ;  a  child  seven  years  of  age ;  dying  in  profound  coma  twelve  hours  after 
drinking  a  quantity  of  brandy.  There  are  several  cases  of  jDoisoning  from  nitro- 
benzole,  both  from  swallowing  it  as  a  liquid,  and  from  inhaling  the  vapour:  and 
one  from  the  vapour  of  aniline,  which  resembles  nitro-benzole,  in  its  toxicologi- 
cal  effects,  as  a  narcotic  poison. 
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Tlio  paper  closes  with  an  accouut  of  the  process  for  detecting  chloroform  in 
the  l)lood. 

XI.  i'<i.'lect  Cashes  of  Aneurism.  By  Edward  Cock. — These  cases  are  six  in 
nmnher.  In  each  one  of  them  there  is  some  extraordinary  comi)]ication  or  some 
])(HMiliar  feature  that  renders  its  publication  useful.  Amonp-  them  is  one  of 
aneurism  of  the  ri^ht  iliac  artery;  liiratnre  of  the  common  iliac;  suppuration 
of  the  sac,  and  perfect  recovery  of  the  patient. 

XII.  Clinical  Remarks  on  Calrnlous  Disease.  By  G.  Owen  Rees,  M.  D., 
F.  11.  S. — In  this  short  paper  Dr.  Rees  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  most  looked  for  symptoms  are  not  unfre<inently  wantinfr  in  cases  of  renal 
calculus.  Neither  h;ematuria,  nor  frequent  micturition,  nor  pain  more  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  is  always  to  be  expected. 

When  calculus  exists  in  the  rijjht  kidney  there  is  a  peculiarity  with  regard  to 
the  seat  of  pain,  which  is  very  apt  to  deceive.  The  pain,  in  these  cases,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  right  hypochondrium ;  it  extends  downwards  toward  the  umbilicus, 
but  not  to  the  lumbar  region;  there  is  a  feeling  of  great  distension  over  the 
colon,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  These  are  the  symptoms  so  often  re- 
garded as  significant  of  the  passage  of  biliary  calculus,  that  an  error  can  easily  be 
committed  if  blood  be  not  perceived  in  the  urine. 

XIII.  Ca.se  of  Poisoning  hy  Arsenic  from  External  Applicatio7i ;  Transf,'- 
renrc  of  the  Poison/rom  the  Ski^i  to  the  Stomach.  By  Alfred  S.  Taylor.  M.  I). 
— This  paper  gives  an  account  of  a  child  nine  years  of  age.  who  died  after  the 
application  to  the  scalp  of  an  ointment  containing  arsenic  and  white  precipitate. 
The  facts  remarked  upon  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  he  is  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  died  from  arsenic  externally  applied,  are  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

XIV.  On  the  Glandular  Nature  of  Proliferous  Disease  of  the  Ovai-y,  with 
Remarks  on  Proliferous  Ct/s/s.  By  J.  Braxtox  Hicks,  M.  D.,  London,  »Src. — 
Proliferous  cyst-growth,  so  called,  of  the  mammary  gland  has  been  proved  to 
be  really  not  cyst-growth,  l)ut  glaud-growlh.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Hicks  is  to 
prove  the  same  to  be  true  of  similar  growths  of  the  ovary.  It  is  illustrated  by 
three  plates  representing  the  anatomical  structure  and  elements  of  these  cysts. 

XV.  Death  from  Rnpturc  of  the  Uterus.  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  and  E.r- 
pulsion  of  the  Child  by  Gaseous  Putrefaction.  By  Alfred  S.  Taylor.  M.  D. 
— The  case  reported  in  this  paper  is  a  very  singular  one.  A  woman,  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  died  undelivered  while  in  labour  of  her  seventh  child,  after  a 
severe  and  long  pain,  and  the  woman  became  very  weak  and  delirious,  and  died 
in  about  half  an  hour.  About  a  week  after  death  and  the  interment  of  the  body, 
it  was  exhumed  and  the  following  appearances  were  found. 

" 'J"he  body  was  well  nourished,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  decomposition,  and 
Irom  that  cause  the  abdomen  was  much  distended.  Tlie  dead  and  decomposed 
Vtody  of  a  male  child,  which  had  arrived  at  its  full  time,  was  lying  lietween 
the  thighs  of  the  deceased  ;  the  head  was  towards  the  feet  of  the  mother,  and 
the  feet  underneath  the  uterus,  which  was  inverted,  and.  with  the  jjlacenta  at- 
tached to  it,  was  lying  also  between  the  thighs.  Tlie  umbilical  cord  was  not 
divided.  On  opening  the  abdomen  a  good  deal  of  gas  esca])ed  :  there  were 
atjout  four  jjints  of  blood  elVused  in  the  caviiy  of  the  peritoneum:  the  hand 
could  be  passed  lietween  the  bladder  and  rectum  into  a  ]i(uuh  which  extended 
between  the  thighs,  'i'owards  tiie  rectum  there  was  found  an  o])ening.  On  re- 
placing the  uterus,  which  was  not  contracted,  there  was  ol)served  a  rent  through 
it  and  the  peritoneum.  The  ru))ture  of  the  uterus  was  at  its  posterior  part  a 
little  aliove  the  cervix  ;  it  was  transverse  and  al»out  six  inciies  long." 

it  would  apjiear  that  in  this  case  a  rupture  of  the  uIitus  and  conserjuont 
hemorrhage;  iiad  destroyed  the  life  of  the  woman.  'I'he  body  of  the  child  had 
been  brought  down  very  low  liy  the  prolong<'tl  ]ii\in.  and  <lid  not  recede  so  a.s  to 
esca|)e  into  the  cavity  (jf  the  alidoinen  throngli  the  rupture.  When  decomposi- 
tion 1<i(ik  ])lac('.  the  pressure  of  the  gas  arising  tlierefroin  had  expelled  the  child 
and  produced  inversion  of  the  woinb. 

There  are  probably  many  medical  pnictitioucrs,  who,  from  not  having  before 
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heard  of  cases  such  as  the  one  here  related  would  not  hesitate  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  their  occurrence.  The  discovery  after  death  of  a  dead  child  between 
the  legs  of  the  female,  with  the  uterus  lacerated  and  inverted,  the  placenta  and 
umbilical  cord  lying  near,  and  a  large  effusion  of  blood  in  the  abdomen  would 
place  the  person  in  attendance  in  great  peril,  unless  the  facts  are  known  and 
can  be  deposed  to  by  eye-witnesses. 

XVI.  Cases  of  Inguinal  Hernia,  Depending  vpon  Abnormal  Conditions  of 
the  Vaginal  Process  of  the  Perifoneinn.  By  Johx  Birkett. — A  number  of 
cases  are  grouped  together  in  this  paper,  from  which  many  valuable  practical 
hints  may  be  learned,  useful  in  the  diagnostication  and  treatment  of  sometimes 
very  obscure  cases.  They  demonstrate,  moreover,  the  varieties  of  inguinal 
hernia,  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  each,  and  the  periods  of  life  at  which 
they  are  most  commonly  developed.  The  details  show  also  the  dangers  to 
which  persons  are  liable  in  whom  these  varieties  of  hernia  are  developed,  as  well 
as  the  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  their  treatment. 

The  cases,  thirty-five  in  number,  are  arranged  in  the  following'  order : — 

"  I,  A. — Those  in  which  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum  remained  open 
along  its  whole  extent. 

"I,  B. — Those  where  a  constriction  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum 
con?tituted  an  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  and  was  the  cause  of 
its  strangulation. 

"  II.— Cases  of  hernia  associated  with  malposition  of  the  testicle. 

"III. — Those  depending  upon  an  open  state  of  the  funicular  division  of  the 
vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum. 

"IV. — The  cases  in  which  the  canal  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum 
remains  unobliterated,  whilst  its  ventral  orifice  is  closed,  and  a  hernia  pushes 
its  sac  before  it  along  the  open  tube." 

The  paper  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis  in  this  kind  of  hernia.  A  recapitulation  of  all  the  facts  contained 
therein  bearing  upon  this  point  is  not,  however,  in  the  scoi)e  of  this  notice.  As 
respects  the  treatment,  what  they  teach  most  forcibly  is  the  risk  to  life  which 
attends  the  condition  of  the  bowel  termed  strangulation.  To  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  a  cutting  operation  would  always  be  the  great  object  of  a  surgeon,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  carefully  refraining  from  the  emploj'ment  of  force  in 
the  application  of  the  taxis,  and  by  administering  those  medicines  which  induce 
repose  or  sleep,  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  and  complete  muscular  relaxation. 

A  plate  accompanies  this  paper  for  its  illustration. 

XVII.  On  the  So-called  Amyloid  Degeneration.  By  F.  W.  Parry,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S. — In  this  paper  Dr.  Parry  seems  to  us  to  have  completely  disproved  the 
doctrine  of  Virchow  that  lardaceous  degeneration  is  amyloid  degeneration... 
This  doctrine  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  its  coloration  with  iodine, 
no  other  feature  of  resemblance  has  ever  been  brought  forward  to  support  its 
identity  with  the  true  amyloid  carbo-hydrate.  This  coloration,  in  Dr.  Parry's 
showing,  depends  upon  a  simple  absorption  of  the  reagent.  From  the  evidence 
adduced  in  this  paper  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  lardaceous  deposit  is  a 
nitrogenized  material. 

XVIII.  In  this  paper,  by  James  Hinton,  are  reported  two  cases  of  chronic 
impairment  of  hearing  improved  after  scarlet  fever,  and  erysipelatous  sore  throat, 
from,  most  probably,  a  desquamation  or  some  deeper  structural  change  taking 
place  in  the  tympanic  mucous  membrane,  and  this  change  restoring  the  impaired 
mobility  of  the  structures  involved  in  that  cavity;  also  a  case  of  deafness  and 
the  dissection  of  the  ear  where  the  defects  seemed  to  be  caused  by  the  condition 
of  the  stapes — its  diminished  mobility,  and  especially  the  abnormal  action  of  the 
stapedius  muscle. 

XIX.  Oyi  Certain  Abnormal  Conditions  of  the  Bones.  By  Arthur  E.  Dur- 
ham.— This  paper,  which  is  one  of  considerable  length,  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  some  points  in  connection  with  those  remarkable  affections  of  the  bones 
which  are  called  respectively  (and  not  inappropriately)  moUities  ossium  or 
osteo-malacia,  and  osteo  porosis,  especially  that  form  of  the  latter,  which,  when 
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affecting  the  head,  has  sometimes  been  designated  hyperostosis  cranii.  It  con- 
tains in  addition  the  details  of  several  interesting  cases  not  yet  published. 

It  will  l»e  found  particularly  valual)le  from  the  completeness  of  the  clinical 
and  microscopical  investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  bones  affected  by 
softening.     It  is  well  illustrated  by  four  plates  containing  numerous  figures. 

'J'his  volume  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  closes  with  an  index  to  the  third 
series,  including  the  first  ten  volumes  (18r)8 — 18G4).  It  is  a  most  valualjle  con- 
tribution, by  the  editor,  and  closes  probably  another  series  of  what  all  interested 
in  the  art  and  science  of  medicine,  regard  with  increasing  thankfulness  and  ad- 
miration. W.  F.  A. 


Art.  XXIV. —  The  Snccesf^fv.l  Treatment  of  Internal  Aneiirism,  iUusfj-afed  by 
Cases  in  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  By  Joi.lifi-e  Tufxei.l,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I., 
M.R.I.  A.,  &c.  &c.  London:  Churchill  &  Co.  Dublin:  Fannin  &  Co.  1864. 
8vo.  pp.  34. 

The  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  J\nen- 
risms  and  their  best  method  of  treatment,  for  many  years  ])ast.  have  been  from 
Irish  surgeons.  This  is  to  be  attributed  probably  to  the  frequency  of  this 
affection  in  Ireland,  where,  owing  to  the  diet,  habits,  and  moral  peculiarities  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  coats  of  the  arterial  bloodvessels  often  undergo  degenera- 
tion and  consequent  dilatation. 

In  the  present  pamphlet  are  recorded  five  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  in 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions  perfectly  relieved  by  medical  treatment. 
The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Tufnell  is  a  modification  of  that  advised  by  Val- 
salva. Valsalva  kept  his  patient  in  bed,  perfectly  quiet,  on  a  diet  that  was  truly 
frightful,  and  submitted  him  to  frequent  bloodlettings.  The  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment was  daily  diminished  until  but  about  a  half  pound  of  l)oiled  meat  was  given 
in  the  morning,  and  rather  less  in  the  evening.  This  was  continued  until  the 
patient  could  scarcely  raise  up  his  head,  when  the  quantity  of  nourishment  was 
gradually  increased.  The  object  of  this  treatment  was  to  diminish  the  distensile 
action  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  was  thinned  and  destroyed, 
and  to  allow  of  the  formation  in  the  sac  of  those  fibrinous  clots  by  which,  as  we 
know,  its  cure  is  effected. 

Frequently  repeated  venesection,  however,  defibrinizes  the  blood,  and  must, 
therefore,  render  it  less  fitted  to  deposit  these  layers  of  fibrin.  On  this  account 
this  part  of  Valsalva's  method  has  been  generally  condemned,  and  other  means 
-have  been  advised  for  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid  and  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  arterial  pulsations.  It  has  been  found  also  that  the 
diet  enforced  by  Valsalva,  while  it  had  the  good  eflect  of  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  blood,  acted  injuriously  by  rendering  it  too  thin  and  watery.  The 
object  to  be  sought  is,  while  diminishing  the  quantity,  to  make  it  as  rich  as 
possible  in  solid  constituents. 

The  means  of  modifying  the  circulation  so  as  to  rob  it  of  its  noxious  characters, 
and  to  convert  it  into  the  medium  of  cure,  by  scientifically  and  systematically 
ajiplying  rest,  regimen,  and  remedial  agents,  are  most  admirably  set  forth  in  this 
jtamphlet. 

As  to  the  rest  and  regimen,  we  think  it  well  to  give  Mr.  Tufnell's  directions 
in  his  own  words.     He  says  : — 

"The  recumbent  position  is  the  main  point  to  be  attended  to.  If  this  cannot 
be  steadily  maintained  for  a  consideralile  length  of  time,  all  other  treatment  will 
fail.  Jn  the  horizontal  j)osture  the  cireulatiou  Ls  traiKiuillized,  and  the  heart's 
action  liecomes  regular  and  slow.  Recumbence  phues  that  check  u|)ou  the  cir- 
culation in  internal  aneurism,  which,  in  external,  can  l>e  mechanically  produced. 
How.  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  elTected?  Reference  to  the  last  case  detailed  will 
explain.  'I'his  jtalient.  upon  admission,  had  a  quick,  full,  and  jerking  i)ulse, 
beating  lil4  times  per  minute.  After  a  few  days  it  fell  to  '.tO,  liut.  when  standing 
and  iu  ordinary  excrcisie,  it  never  reduced  below,     i'laced  lying  horizontally, 
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however,  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  the  pulse  fell  to  66.  Now,  working  this  out 
arithmetically,  we  find  the  result  to  be  as  follows : — 

The  pulse  when  standing  and  in  ordinary  exercise         96  per  minute. 
The  pulse  after  lying  horizontally  for  a  while        .         66         " 

Difference  of  pulse  caused  by  position  ...        30  beats  per  minute. 

Multiplying  30  beats  by  60  minutes       ...        60 

30 

Gives 1,800  beats  per  hour. 

And  multiplying  1,800  beats  by  24       .        .        .        24 

7200 
3600 

Gives  no  less  than     .        .        .  43,200  beats  per  diem. 

The  aneurismal  sac  being  in  the  one  instance  (irrespectively  of  the  force  of  the 
contractions)  filled  by  the  heart  in  the  twenty-four  hours  no  less  than  forty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  times  oftener  than  in  the  other;  or,  granting  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  individual  affected  should  rest  in  bed  for  twelve 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  (which  we  know  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  any 
ordinary  recumbence),  it  would  realize  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  times 
per  day.  What  remedial  agent  in  the  pharmacopceia  will,  without  prejudice  to 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  produce  this  result?  The  answer  is  brief:  there 
is  none.  Recumbence  is  the  secret  of  cure,  but  this  recumbence  must  be  regu- 
larly and  steadily  maintained.  I  have  mentioned  '  a  considerable  length  of  time.' 
I  mean  by  this  expression  two  months  or  ten  weeks,  at  least,  and  this  period  to 
be  passed  without  the  patient,  if  possible,  sitting  even  once  erect.  In  carrying 
out  the  treatment,  we  require,  therefore,  a  light,  cheerful,  and  airy  room,  where 
by  day  the  patient  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  is  going  on ;  and 
especial  care  must  be  taken  that  it  has  a  southern  aspect,  for  nothing  is  more 
depressing  to  the  spirits  of  a  patient  than  being  immured  in  a  chamber  upon 
which  the  sun  never  shines.  The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  bed.  It 
must  be  of  camp  form,  so  that  the  bowels  when  acting  can  be  easily  relieved  by 
an  assistant  with  the  pan,  or  (if  not  acting)  by  the  administration  of  an  enema, 
without  disturlfing  the  patient.  Yet  it  must  not  be  too  narrow,  as  the  sufferer 
would  otherwise  feel  cramped  and  confined,  and  not  sufficiently  at  ease.  Upon 
the  bedstead  must  be  placed  two  hair  mattresses,  one  upon  the  other,  both  full 
and  elastic.  Upon  these  (in  proper  site  to  receive  the  sacrum  and  hips)  a  large 
water  cushion  properly  but  not  over  filled.  Upon  this  a  double  blanket  sewed 
at  the  corners  and  sides  to  the  lower  mattress,  and  upon  the  blanket  a  fine  linen 
sheet  similarly  attached,  this  being  done  to  prevent  all  wrinkling  in  the  bed  and 
disturbance  of  the  sheet  on  which  the  patient's  legs  and  body  lie;  another  linen 
sheet  (folded  as  after  a  lithotomy  operation)  being  laid  transversely  to  receive 
the  buttocks,  and  be  drawn  from  beneath  from  time  to  time.  Three  or  four 
good  feather  pillows  to  prop  the  shoulders  and  receive  the  head,  together  with 
the  over-clothes,  complete  the  bed,  on  which,  when  once  comfortably  settled, 
the  individual  must  be  content  to  lie  without  changing  his  position  further  than 
to  turn  from  side  to  side,  or  occasionally  round  upon  his  face,  should  such  move- 
ment give  relief  to  the  dorsal  pain,  as  it  sometimes  will.  A  urinal  and  bedpan 
must  be  at  hand,  and  an  attendant  always  ready  to  offer  such  aid  as  the  patient 
may  require ;  to  read  to,  converse  with,  or  amuse  him.  The  diet,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  must  be  confined  to  three  meals  served  at  regular  intervals,  and 
restricted  to  the  following  in  kind  and  in  amount,'  viz :  For  breakfast,  two  ounces 

'  "In  some  irritable  constitutions  this  restriction  in  diet  will  be  irksome,  and 
the  patient  become  intolerant  and  restless.  Here,  instead  of  attempting  to  persist 
in  the  withholding  of  food,  the  appetite  should  be  indulged  to  the  satisfijiiuj  of  the 
patient  (so  as  to  keep  him  tranquil)  hut  no  more." 
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of  white  bread  and  butter,  with  two  ounces  of  cocoa  or  milk.  For  dinner,  three 
ounces  of  broiled  or  boiled  meat,  witli  three  ounces  of  potatoes  or  bread,  and 
four  ounces  of  water  or  liuht  claret.  For  supper,  two  ounces  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  two  ounces  of  milk  or  tea.  makinjr  in  the  agji^regate  ten  ounces  of 
solid  and  eight  ounces  of  fluid  food  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  more. 
Thirst,  if  present  (as  at  first  it  most  probably  will  be.  especially  during  the 
summer  months)  must  be  met  by  holding  a  pebble  in  the  mouth  to  favour  the 
secretion  of  saliva,  or,  if  procurable,  by  sucking  from  time  to  time  a  small  por- 
tion of  ice,  this  diminished  quantity  of  licpiid  reducing  the  duty  of  the  heart  and 
relieving  the  action  of  the  lungs ;  the  eflect  u])ou  the  blood  being  at  the  same 
time  to  render  it  tliicker  and  more  fitted  for  deposit.  Nature  is  thus  placed  in 
the  most  favourable  position  to  work  out  a  cure,  and  we  may  in  some  few  cases 
leave  her  to  perform  it  without  further  aid." 

In  the  treatment  of  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  certain  remedial  agents,  for  their  anodyne,  aperient,  or  tonic  effect. 

As  an  anodyne,  lactucariuin  is  highly  recommended,  aud  wlien.  from  the 
presence  of  the  aneurism,  there  is  tracheal  or  bronchial  irritation,  hyoscyamus 
may  be  given  in  comljination.  As  aperients,  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  the 
compound  colocynth  pills,  and  the  compound  rhubarb  and  aloetic  pill,  are  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  almost  every  case.  This  class 
of  remedies  must  be  used  with  great  discretion,  as  they  distress  the  patient, 
hasten  the  circulation,  and  interrupt  the  repose  so  essential  to  cure.  Straining 
at  stool  must  never  be  permitted  ;  and  when  requisite  to  prevent  this,  enemata 
of  tepid  water  should  be  resorted  to.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  the  quantity  of  fluid,  the  urine  is  very  limited  in  quantity  and  highly  charged 
with  salts,  so  as  to  scald  the  urethra  in  micturition,  the  bicarbonate  of  potash 
may  be  administered  with  great  benefit. 

As  the  principal  .symptom  we  are  called  upon  to  meet  during  the  treatment 
is  that  of  pain,  we  will  give  in  extenso  the  directions  laid  down : — 

'•  Here  we  must  resort  to  narcotics,  using  them  freely,  both  internally  and 
externally,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  dull  and  deaden  the  agony  under  which" 
the  patient  occasionally  sufters.  For  this  purpose  opium  must  be  resorted  to  in 
its  various  forms,  aud  of  every  preparation  that  which  is  to  be  preferred  is  the 
Quakers'  black  drop,  proportioning  the  dose  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

"  If  genuine  black  drop  cannot  be  procured,  then  Batley's  sedative  licpior.  given 
in  combination  with  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  such 
propiu-tions  as  the  following,  viz:  Batley's  sedative  liquor,  2")  drops  ;  u)indererus 
solution  (Dublin  Pharmacopana),  GO  drops;  solution  of  tartarixed  antimony,  20 
drops ;  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  cold  water.     Take  as  a  draught  as  required. 

"In  one  instance  the  smoking  of  twenty  grains  of  stramonium  at  l)edtime  was 
found  to  produce  a  quiet  night.  This  was  in  a  ca.se  where  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease  had  been  overlooked,  and  the  use  of  stramonium  had  been  prescribed, 
and  its  habit  acquired,  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  symptoms  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  asthmatic  origin.  Its  effects,  however,  were  such  as  to  afford 
considerable- relief,  and  the  result  may  be  borne  in  mind  for  trial  in  cases  where 
other  narcotics  fail.  The  use  of  issues,  which,  when  inserted  ujjon  either  side 
of  the  spine,  give,  upon  their  discharging  in  cases  of  thoracic  aud  abdominal 
aneurism,  such  vast  relief,  can  seldom  be  resorted  to  here,  as  their  presence 
interferes  with  the  recumbent  position,  and  also  necessitates  the  movement  of 
the  i)atient  for  their  dressing.'  Instead  of  these,  belladonna  may  be  employed, 
and  a  large  plaster  of  this  sedative,  si)read  ui)(Ui  very  soft,  tiiick  chamois  leather, 
be  a[)plicd  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  l>ack,  tiie  centre  of  the  jtlaster  corre- 
sponilihg  to  the  seat  of  the  severest  pain.  Willi  reference  to  issues,  however 
(if  they  should  be  adopted  in  any  case),  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
physical  and  stethoscojjic  plienomena  consequent  upon  internal  aneurism  have 
disappeared  upon  the  creation  of  an  issue,  aud  the  establishment  of  a  free  dis- 

'  "Another  mode  by  wliiuh  relief  to  this  p.ain  mny  be  .ifTonb^l  is  to  place  the 
jndividuiil  fully  uii<b'r  the  iiillucmu;  of  cliioroforni,  and  then  blister  the  most  .sonsi- 
tivH  Hpol  on  tlie  liai'k  with  a  heated  iron  spoon;  suliseiiuently  dressim:  the  vesicated 
porliou  with  the  muiiato  of  morphia,  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  case." 
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charge.  There  has  been  also  relief  from  pain,  and  an  absence  of  the  hrwit, 
stridor,  or  dysphagia,  previously  existing-.  This  has  occurred  more  than  once, 
and  may  do  so  again,  thus  creating  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  as 
to  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis,  and  a  disbelief  that  the  case  han  been  one 
of  aneurism.  Subsequent  return  of  these  symptoms,  however,  will  dispel  the 
illusion. 

"Relief  to  the  dorsal  pain  will  often  be  given  by  a  change  of  position,  such 
as  turning  round  and  lying  upon  the  face;  whilst  occasionally  the  application 
of  a  heated  smoothing  iron,  applied  over  folded  brown  paper,  and  laid  against 
the  painful  portion  of  the  spine,  will  remove  for  a  while  the  boring  sensation 
which  the  patient  suffers. 

"Camphor,  ether,  and  black  drop  in  combination  having  been  tried  and  failed, 
chloroform  by  inhalation  may  be  used  ;  whilst,  if  nausea  and  vomiting  set  in  (as 
will  sometimes  be  the  case),  a  draught  containing  two  drops  of  creasote,  with  a 
grain  of  quinine,  may  be  given  with  advantage." 

One  other  medicine,  it  is  added,  may  be  used  with  much  benefit,  that  is  iron, 
in  anaemic  cases. 

By  perseveringly  pursuing  the  course  here  recommended,  Mr.  Tufnell  believes 
this  method  of  treating  internal  aneurism  will  obtain  as  general  confidence  as 
that  now  yielded  to  the  treatment  of  external  aneurism  by  compression.  The 
success  that  has  attended  upon  it  in  his  own  hands  is  certainly  most  encouraging. 

To  us  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  that  in  whixih  the  diagnosis 
of  internal  aneurism  is  discussed.  In  this  affection,  as  much  as  in  any  other, 
perhaps,  it  is  in  the  earlier  stages  that  we  can  expect  from  treatment  the  fullest 
and  happiest  results,  and  in  these  stages  the  symptoms  are  so  equivocal  that  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  consequent  upon  the  development  of  the  disease  must 
be  well  considered.  The  symptoms  attending  an  internal  aneurism  are  considered 
regularly  and  systematically,  in  reference  to  the  regions  affected.  The  head,  face, 
neck,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  back  are  taken  up  consecutively,  and  then  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  The  symptoms  by  which  internal  aneurism  may  be  dif- 
ferentially diagnosed  are  so  carefully  and  fully  laid  down,  that  we  will  transcribe 
all  that  Mr.  Tufnell  says  on  the  subject: — 

"  Firstly,  then,  as  regards  head  symptoms,  we  have  cerebral  torpor,  pain,  and 
confusion  of  ideas,  occasional  giddiness,  with  consciousness  sometimes  all  but 
lost.  In  the  face,  we  find  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  suffused,  whilst  in  other 
instances  the  countenance  will  be  of  a  tallowy  colour,  more  or  less  swollen,  with 
the  lips  sometimes  even  livid.  The  veins  of  the  neck,  too,  in  some  cases,  pre- 
sent symptoms  of  tumefaction  from  implication  of  the  descending  cava  and 
innominata  veins,  either  by  the  aneurismal  tumours  being  adherent  to  these 
vessels,  or  pressing  upon  them,  thus  narrowing  the  channel,  and  preventing  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  to  the  heart.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  of  one  or 
both  eyes  from  pressure  on  the  cervical  sympathetic,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Reid, 
is  an  additional  symptom  to  be  noted,  and  the  evidences  of  which  are  visible,  to 
the  eye  of  an  observer,  in  the  eye  of  the  patient. 

"Raucous  voice  and  aphonia,  too,  both  become  valuable  aids  in  diagnosis. 
The  first  of  these  we  find  in  cases  where  the  aneurism  presses  upon  the  trachea 
at  its  bifurcation,  the  indentation  in  the  trachea  producing  this  alteration  in  the 
tone  of  the  voice ;  whilst  aphonia  we  learn,  by  the  experience  of  post-mortem 
observation,  to  be  dependent  upon  the  influence  exercised  by  the  tumour  in 
pressing  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  pneuraogastric  being  sometimes 
spread  out  into  a  kind  of  cellular  web  where  the  recurrent  is  given  off.  Stridu- 
lous  breathing  must  be  regarded  in  its  separate  and  special  bearing.  Thus,  in 
one  case  the  stridor  will  be  dependent  upon  a  cause  that  is  above,  or  laryngeal; 
and  in  another,  where  the  obstruction  is  tracheal,  and  situated  below.  When 
the  breathing  is  stridulous  only,  unaccompanied  by  aphonia,  and  when  dysphagia 
is  absent,  we  may  then  conclude  that  the  tumour  lies  to  the  right  of  the  trachea, 
pressing  upon  it  and  diminishing  its  calibre,  but  not  implicating  the  oesophagus 
or  recurrent  nerve. 

"Thus,  by  the  aid  of  ordinary  hearing,  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  causes  productive  of  these  various  sounds,  and  to  estimate  at  their  real 
value  the  relative  symptoms  of  stridulous  breathing,  form  of  voice,  and  character 
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of  contrh,  nnd  from  these  the  site  and  nature  of  the  tumour.  T>v.«pnopa.  too.  is 
a  valualjlo  si,t;n,  Ijut  it  must  ever  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
this  fact,  namely,  that  dyspntca  is  increased  in  exact  pro])orliun  to  the  relative 
degree  of  irritability  of  the  air-passages  present  in  each  individual  case. 

"Thus  much  may  we  learn  from  the  conditions  of  the  head,  neck,  face,  and 
voice. 

'•In  the  chest  we  have  the  feelings  of  the  patient  to  assist  us,  with  the  adju- 
vants of  auscultation  and  percussion;  auscultation  pointing  out  the  relative 
state  of  the  respiration  upon  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  chest,  with  the 
absence  or  presence  of  brait ;  and  percussion  demonstrating  the  amount  of 
dulness,  if  any ;  which  latter,  when  existing,  with  absence  of  respiration  at  the 
same  spot,  is  a  symptom  that  should  always  be  most  carefully  regarded.  In  the 
chest  we  have,  however,  often  a  serious  obstacle  to  contend  with  in  the  form  of 
bronchitis  of  chronic  character,  sometimes  affecting  one  lung,  but  not  uufre- 
queutly  both,  interfering  considerably  with  auscultation,  and  masking  the  real 
disease. 

"With  reference  to  bi-tnt  de  soufiict,  whilst  its  presence  may  be  depending 
upon  other  causes  than  aneurism,  its  absence  is  no  proof  of  the  non-existence 
of  the  disease,  for  there  is  frequently  no  brait  whatever,  although  there  may  be 
an  aneurism  of  large  dimensions ;  whilst  a  largely  dilated  state  of  the  aorta 
without  saccular  development  may  be  productive  of  bellows  murmur;  and  if.  as 
occasionally  (though  rarely)  happens,  a  ring  of  bone  should  encircle  the  com- 
mencement of  the  aorta,  a  sound  which  has  been  described  as  the  trumpet 
bru/'t'  will  be  loudly  and  distinctly  heard. 

"The  form  of  the  opening  influences  the  kind  of  bru/'t  much  more  than  the 
size.    Thus,  in  cases  where  the  communication  between  the  aorta  and  the  aneu- 
rismal  sac  is  very  large  (such  as  two  inches  in  length),  the  bruit  is  often  less 
distinct  than  where  the  aperture  is  only  just  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  fore- 
finger of  an  adult,  but  perfectly  circular  and  round.     I'he  form  oi'  so n-fflft.  when 
it  exists  in  connection  with  aneurism,  may  be  considered  then  to  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  opening;  thus  a  smoothly  round  opening  is  found  to  pive  a 
soft  blowing  sound,  whilst  a  rough  and  irregular  ajterture  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  rough  snnffid.     Bruit,  too.  may  occur  in  connection  with  aneurism,  yet  so 
existing  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  souffict  depending  upon  valvular  disease. 
Thus  aneurism   of  the  heart  itself,  emanating  from  the  vicinity  of  the  left 
auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  pressing  forwards,  may  cause  symptoms  com- 
mon to  the  narrowing  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  from  tlie  far 
greater  frecpiency  of  the  latter  ati'ection.  the  brnif  and  frcinisseinevt.  which  are 
really  dependent  upon  aneurism,  may  be  mistaken  for  that  of  valvular  disease. 
Soujlfiet,  then,  taken  per  se,  is  not  a  symptom  of  diagnostic  value  as  great  as 
when  it  occurs  in  comliination  with  other  abnormal  conditions  of  the  thoracic 
cavity,  such  as  undue  i)ulsation,  dyspntt-a  at  intervals,  oppression  of  the  praj- 
cordial  region,  with  dilliculty  of  swaUowing  solid  food.     These,  in  combination 
with  bruit,  point  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.    Of  every  symjitom.  however, 
there  is  none  so  peculiar  to  the  disease  as  pulsation.     Now,  when  this  occurs 
to  a  considerable  extent — when  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  very  distinct  (the 
organ  itself  not  being  enlarged) — it  may  be  owing  to  the  aneurism  springing 
from  the  aorta  about  the  junction  of  tlie  thoracic  and  abdominal  ])ortiuns.  the 
aneurism  ])rojecting  forward  the  heart  itself.     Again,  when  the  pulsation   is 
distinctly  felt  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  chest  at  the  same 
time,  the  possiltility  is  suggested  of  two  aneurisms  coexisting.     With  reference 
to  pulsation,  however,  it  is  true  that  pulsating  cancer  of  the  lung  may  be  taken 
for  aneurism  of  the  aorta  in  the  ascending  or  descrnding  jiortions  of  its  arch; 
but  the  progress  of  cancer  is  so  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  aneurism,  that 
in  a  sliort  time  its  true  nature  will  become  manifest,  in  addition  to  the  other 
general  sym|)toms  which  (-haractcrize  malignant  disease. 

"In  cases  of  altdominal  pulsation  we  have  to  consider  the  po.ssibility  of  the 
tumour  lieinjf  other  than  ancurismal,  and  we  nniy  iind  tumours  receiving  i)ulsa- 
tiou  from  the  aorta  behind  to  lie  dependent  \ipon  various  causes;  thus  scirrhus 

'  "Uy  Dr.  C'orrigau." 
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of  the  mesentery,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  collections  of 
hardened  feces  in  the  pouches  of  the  colon,  may  exist ;  but  here,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  absence  of  lateral  dilatation  will  assist  us  materially  in  forming  our 
diagnosis.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  commented 
upon  or  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is,  that  all  the  stethoscopic  phenomena  of  aneu- 
rism that  accompany  aneurism  of  aorta,  such  as  bruit  de  soufflet,  stridor,  and 
dysphagia,  do  at  times  intermit,  and.  for  a  while,  subside. 

'•  We  cannot  account  for  this  state  of  things  in  any  other  way  than  by  regard- 
ing it  as  the  result  of  temporary  diminution  of  the  diastolic  condition  of  the 
aneurism,  and  consequent  diminution  of  pressure  upon  the  part  implicated,  from 
reduction  of  the  heart's  action ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  case  is  so,  and 
we  must  keep  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  always  in  remembrance. 

"In  the  abdomen  we  have  the  same  variety  of  assistance  that  we  bring  to  our 
aid  in  examining  the  chest,  with  the  addition  of  manipulation.  Here  the  obesity 
of  the  individual,  in  some  cases,  greatly  obstructs  tactile  examination,  and  ren- 
ders the  task  of  deciding  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  abdominal  pulsations  a 
far  different  matter  from  what  it  is  in  a  thin  person ;  but,  to  a  certain  extent, 
after  the  employment  of  purgatives  and  temporary  low  diet,  the  use  of  medicines 
to  correct  flatulence,  assisted  by  gentle  friction  to  the  abdomen,  and  an  easy, 
recumbent  position,  with  the  walls  of  the  belly  rendered  lax,  we  may,  in  almost 
every  case,  be  permitted  to  make  such  an  examination  of  the  tumour  as  will 
enable  us  to  draw  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  its  nature. 

'■The  influence  of  inspiration  upon  pulsating  tumours  of  the  abdomen'  is  of 
importance  in  forming  a  diagnosis;  thus  upon  a  cancerous  tumour  inspiration 
exerts  its  influence,  whilst  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta  it  has  no  effect.  Should  the 
mesenteric  artery,  however,  happen  to  be  the  seat  of  this  disease,  then  respira- 
tory motion  might  affect  it;  but  in  no  other  aneurism  would  such  be  the  result, 
and  aneurism  of  the  mesentery  is  very,  very  rare. 

'•And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  tumours, 
with  pulsation,  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Ablan  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
viz.,  that  aneurism  originates  gradually,  and  the  pulsations  increase  in  strength 
by  degrees,  whilst  other  abdominal  pulsations  begin  suddenly,  and  are  most 
violent  in  their  early  stage,  abating  after  they  have  lasted  for  some  time.  Bruit, 
too,  in  this  region  much  more  frequently  accompanies  aneurism  than  when  the 
thoracic  aorta  is  the  seat  of  disease;  this  adjunct  to  diagnosis  being  often  present 
when  the  patient  is  recumbent,  and  absent  when  the  individual  stands  erect,  from 
the  difference  of  the  tension  by  gravitation  of  the  blood  upon  the  walls  of  the 
sac  obliterating  the  souncL  or  rather  preventing  its  being  produced.  The  stools, 
too,  in  abdominal  aneurism,  as  if  from  sympathetic  irritation,  or  a  desire  to 
expel  something  abnormally  present,  will  occasionally  be  involuntarily  dis- 
charged. The  extent  of  the  tumour  in  the  abdomen  is  not  always  commensu- 
rate with  the  disease,  but  depends  upon  the  nature  of  each  special  case.  Thus 
the  aorta  need  not  be  much,  if  at  all,  elevated  from  the  spine  for  extreme  pain, 
almost  anguish,  to  be  present;  as,  when  the  aneurism  springs  from  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vessel,  and  the  cavity  for  the  blood,  though  small,  is  formed  in  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  which  have  become  absorbed  before  its  pressure.  This 
fact  leads  to  the  consideration  of  another  most  constant  and  valuable  symptom, 
both  in  thoracic  and  abdominal  aneurism,  and  that  is  pain ;  which  feeling  varies 
fi'om  the  slightest  aching  to  the  intensest  agony  that  can  be  conceived. 

"In  all  cases,  then,  of  aching  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  (of  any  kind),  we 
should  examine  carefully  with  the  stethoscope;  for  a  case  of  aching  in  the  lum- 
bar region,  that  might  be  regarded  as  arising  from  lumbago,  or  of  fulness  in  the 
loins,  with  pain  passing  down  the  thigh,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
lumbar  abscess,  will  be  diagnosed  at  once  as  aneurism,  should  bruit  de  soufflet 
be  heard,  and  thus  point  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 

"  In  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  pressing  upon  and  eroding  the  vertebrae, 
in  addition  to  the  boring  and  burning  pain  which  it  universally  produces,  there 
is,  in  some  cases,  an  aching  extending  from  the  loin  to  the  knee,  with  an  occa- 
sional darting  pain  exactly  resembling  sciatica ;  and,  in  other  instances,  numbness 

'  "As  noted  by  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy." 
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anil  want  of  motion  in  the  lower  extremity.  In  these  ca.ses  it  will  be  found  that 
the  erosion  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebr;e  has  extended  to  the  points  at  which 
the  nerves  pass  out  from  the  spinal  canal,  and  further  when  there  is  pain  of 
intensity  in  degree  extending  down  from  the  seat  of  disease  in  the  back  to  the 
groin  and  along  the  spine;  this  is  an  indication  of  infiltration  of  the  tissues 
behind  the  peritoneum,  and  into  the  psoas  muscle  with  blood. 

"With  reference  to  pain,  we  may,  then,  as  a  general  rule,  couple  the  amount 
of  pain  in  the  back,  and  elsewhereli  with  the  progress  of  the  aneurism  upon  the 
bony  and  nervous  structures  of  the  spine,  though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte  shall  be  eroded. 

"  For  symptoms  connected  with  the  extremities  we  shall,  in  the  arm,  find 
varieties  in  the  circulation  and  pulse  at  the  wrist.  It  may  differ  as  to  volume 
or  force  ;  it  may  intermit  where  the  heart  is  affected,  or  be  altogether  wantinir. 
It  may  be  absent  at  the  wrist,  in  one  case,  from  pressure  upon  the  subclavian 
artery  at  its  origin ;  and  in  another,  from  the  cylinder  of  the  artery  being  plugged 
by  a  portion  of  fibrin  exti'iiding  into  it  from  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism.  AVhere 
the  artery  at  its  origin  is  imbedded  in  the  sac,  this  pedicle  will  sometimes  com- 
pletely fill  the  artery,  passing  into  it  for  several  inches.  This  implication  of  the 
trunks  given  off  from  the  aorta  necessarily  influences  the  circulation  through 
the  branches  below,  and  an  absence  of  jjulsation  in  the  right  radial  artery  of  the 
wrist  may  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  iunominata  artery  is  more  or  less  pressed 
upon  and  engaged 

•'Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  however,  at  or  near  its  origin,  may  exist  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  without  implicating  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  which  may  be  good 
and  equal  at  either  side,  when  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta,  between  the 
heart  and  the  origin  of  the  vessel  given  off  from  the  arch,  is  affected. 

'•  In  the  lower  extremities  there  will  occasionally  be  absence  of  pulsation  in 
the  femoral  and  its  branches,  whilst  pain,  of  sciatic  character,  will  shoot  through 
the  limbs,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism  upon  the  origin  of  the 
spinal  nerves;  these,  when  present,  assist  in  pointing  out  the  true  nature  of  the 
affection.  Numbness  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  too  (especial'y  when  exposed  to 
cold),  are  further  indications  of  the  disease.  Indeed,  a  general  coldness  of  the 
whole  body  is  also  not  an  uufrcquent  attendant,  arising  as  if  from  an  interference 
•with  nervous  influence,  and  the  generation  of  animal  heat." 

These  few  pages  altogether  make  up  a  publication  of  rare  usefulness;  and  if 
the  knowledge  imparted  therein  be  made  the  guide  to  practice,  the  author  can 
well  indulge  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  valuable  life. 

W.  F.  A. 


Art.  XXV. — A  Monoqrapli  on  Ghicerin  and  its  Uses.  By  Hknry  H.^rts- 
HORNE,  A.M.,  M.D.,  ic.  Philadelphia:  J.  13.  Lippincott  A:  Co.,  lf>(35.  12mo. 
pp.  68. 

The  subject  of  glycerin  and  its  chemical  nature  and  capabilities,  with  its 
medicinal  uses,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Although  referred  to  in  the  treatises 
upon  the  materia  medica,  and  adopted  as  an  oflicinal  pre]iaration  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopftia.  we  needed  just  the  brochure  presented  by  the  author 
above  mentioned  to  place  it  permanently  before  the  pulilic,  and  we  are  much 
ind('l)t('d  to  him  for  pu!)lisliiiig  his  exhaustive  researches  with  regard  to  its  his- 
tory. In  ])rfsenting  a  short  bibliological  notice,  we  are  aided  by  the  lucid 
divisions  which  l»r.  Ilartshorne  has  adopted  in  discussing  his  theories;  and  first, 
with  reference  to  it.s  discovery. 

(Jlycerin  appears  to  have  lieen  discovered  by  8cheele,  about  the  year  1770.  in 
the  residuum  from  the  manufacture  of  lead  plaster.  It  was  more  fully  investi- 
gated, in  181 1,  by  Clievreul  and  Pelouse.  (iay  Lussac  and  Chevreul  patented  a 
process  for  .se|)aratiiig  the  fatty  acids  in  182:");  but,  as  remarked  by  the  author, 
glycerin  was  hardly  known  in  commerce,  in  its  i)ure  state,  \intil  the  beautiful  dis- 
covery and  iuveulion  of  uur  townsman,  Mr.  ilichard  Albert  Tilghmau,  paleuled 
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in  1854.  The  first  mode  of  obtaining  it  was  by  saponification,  and  this  is  the 
Pharmacopoeia  process.  Mr.  Tilghman's  process  is  by  the  action  of  high  steam 
on  water  under  pressure.  The  nature  of  fats,  as  analogous  to  saline  bodies,  was 
recognized  and  established  by  Chevreul.  in  which  glycei'in  was  determined  to 
act  the  purt  of  a  base,  and  hence  the  rationale  of  the  processes  adopted  for  its 
elimination. 

The  properties  of  the  substance  are  well  described,  and,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical importance,  the  quality  is  stated  of  being  converted  into  acrolein,  when 
distilled  without  water.  This  acrid,  irritating  product  is  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  soap  and  candle  works,  and  has  called  forth  loud  complaints 
of  unhealthfulness.  It  is  described  as  very  irritating  to  the  "eyes,  nostrils,  and 
lungs,  and  having  a  strongly  disagreeable  odour  like  that  of  the  wick  of  a  caudle 
just  blown  out."     The  tests  for  the  purity  of  glycerin  are  minutely  detailed. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  connected  with  the  article  is  the  property 
of  dissolving  bodies.  A  full  exposition  of  the  capabilities  in  this  way  is  given, 
with  the  table  of  Cap  and  Garot.  The  therapeutical  chapter  presents  a  full 
summary  of  the  application  of  this  preparation  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
which  will  amply  repay  the  reader.  The  last  chapters,  including  the  pharma- 
ceutical use  and  application  to  the  arts,  contain  information  which  may  be  read 
with  profit,  affording  suggestions  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  either  in 
dispensing  medicines  or  in  artistic  operations.  We  commend  this  little  book  to 
the  profession,  with  the  impression  that,  restricted  as  it  is,  it  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  its  literature.  The  typographical  execution  and  ornate  style  of 
publication  are  extremely  creditable  to  the  publisher.  J.  C. 


Art.  XX YI. —  The  BooTc  of  Prescii'ptions,  containing  3000  Prescriptions,  col- 
lected from  the  Practice  of  the  most  eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
English,  French,  and  American.  Comprising,  also,  a  compendious  History 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  Lists  of  the  Doses  of  all  Officinal  or  Established 
Preparations,  and  an  Index  of  Diseases  and  Remedies.  By  Henry  Beas- 
ley, author  of  ''  The  Druggists'  Receipt  Book,"'  and  "  The  Medical  Formulary." 
8vo.  pp.  5G2.     Lindsay  k  Blakiston.     Philadelphia,  1865. 

The  well-instructed  and  observant  practitioner  will  find  but  few  occasions 
when  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  consult  a  book  of  prescriptions  like  that  of 
Mr.  Beasley,  while  by  the  half  educated  and  indolent  such  a  book,  we  fear,  will 
be  too  generally  adopted  as  his  sole  guide  in  the  administration  of  remedial 
agents.  We  admit  that  there  are  medical  formula?,  sanctioned  by  the  matured 
experience  of  physicians  of  the  highest  professional  repute,  which  deserve  to  be 
remembered,  being  especially  adapted  to  particular  circumstances  or  to  certain 
stages  of  disease,  or  to  facilitate  the  exhibition  of  some  remedy  of  a  particularly 
offensive  or  nauseous  flavour.  Of  such  formuhe  the  author  of  the  volume  before 
us  presents  a  number,  culled  from  the  works  of  medical  writers  of  unquestion- 
able authority.  Many  of  them  are  distinguished  by  their  neatness  and  elegance, 
while  others  are  valuable  from  their  peculiar  adaptedness  to  fulfil  important  in- 
dications when  properly  and  opportunely  administered. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  having  at  hand  the  most  approved  prescriptions  of 
"  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons,  English,  French,  and  American," 
that  will  render  these  prescriptions  available  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  To 
do  so  they  must  be  carefully  considered  with  respect  to  their  true  place  in  the 
special  therapeutics  of  the  particular  disease  to  which  they  are  respectively 
adapted,  so  that  a  correct  idea  may  be  acquired  of  the  end  to  be  obtained  by 
their  employment,  and  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  given. 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  although  the  fact  is  very  prominently 
stated,  that  in  the  collection  of  prescriptions  before  us,  those  of  the  most  emi- 
nent American  physicians  and  surgeons  are  included,  yet  upon  an  examination 
of  its  pages  it  will  be  found  that  but  very  few  of  the  favourite  formulas  of  the 
practitioners  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  met  with.  D.  F.  0. 
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Art.  XXYII. —  Tlie  Fundiovs  and  Disordets  of  the  Rcprodndive  Organs  in 
Childhood,  Youth,  Adidt  Age,  and  Advanced  Life,  considered  in  their  Physio- 
logical, Social,  and  Moral  Relations.  By  William  Actox,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  late 
Surgeon  to  the  Islington  Dispensary,  and  formerly  Kxterne  to  the  Venereal 
Hospitals,  Paris,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  and  Statistical 
Societies,  etc.  etc.     From  the  last  London  Edition.     8vo.  pp.  269. 

The  reproductive  function  was  not  given  to  man  to  serve  his  pleasure,  but  to 
maintain  and  to  increase  the  species.  When  used  for  the  purpose  of  serving  his 
individual  pleasure,  organic,  moral,  and  religious  laws  are  violated.  The  soul 
is  polluted,  the  intellect  weakened,  and  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  body  are 
degraded  therefore  by  these  violations. 

Morality  has  a  far  higher  origin  than  simple  organic  laws,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  remarkable  to  see  how  the  transgression  of  its  precepts  always  turns  to  the 
injury  and,  may  be,  the  destruction  of  the  organization. 

This  has  never  escaped  observation.  LDiumerahiles  esse  morbos  miraris? 
Coquos  nuniera,  cried  the  Roman  philosopher,  Seneca,  in  the  days  of  Nero. 
"The  cup  kills  more  than  the  sword."  The  Helirew  philosopher,  who  had  united 
the  wisdom  of  Athens  and  of  Memphis  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  says:  "He  that 
sinneth  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  physician." 
(Ecclesiasticus.  Chap,  xxxviii.  15.)  The  wise  Morgagni,  after  recording  the 
tragical  history  of  a  young  man  found  dead  on  her  bosom  by  a  courtesan,  on 
her  awaking,  makes  this  reflection,  that  may  well  bequoted  on  this  occasion: 
''  Sed  tamem  peccatorum  ultor  Deus  non  patitur  semper  occultari,  c/uomodu  in 
delicto  per  delictnm  ipsum  pce^ias  suniat."     [Epist.  Anat.-Med..  xxi.  12.) 

Dr.  James  Johnson  eloquently  says:  "The  heathen  philosopher  (Plato,  I 
think)  may  have  carried  the  idea  too  far  when  he  traced  all  diseases  of  the  body 
to  the  mind,  'omnia  corporis  mala  cd)  animo,'  but  assuredlj',  so  far  as  mx  ob- 
servation goes,  and  it  has  not  been  very  limited,  a  great  majority  of  our  corpo- 
real disorders  spring  from,  or  are  aggravated  by  mental  perturbations."  [The 
Economy  (f  Health,  London.  1836,  page  133.)  The  oldest  and  perhaps  the  best 
of  observers  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  nature  of  diseases  if  we 
do  not  know  them  Ei/ tw  AMEPEI  x^ata  tiiv  ap^iiv  (^  ^? '^"^^pt^T-  (Hippocrates, 
De  virginum  morbis,  page  355.)  Reason,  revelation,  and  experience  all  agree 
as  to  the  intimate  connection  between  moral  evil  and  ])hysical  evil.  "And 
wisely  is  it  so  ordained  !  If  rewards  and  penalties  for  moral  good  and  evil  were 
postponed  to  a  future  state  of  existence,  virtue  would  flag  and  vice  would 
flourish  in  a  fri^hti'ul  degree  !  .  .  .  .  What  would  be  the  case  then  were 
there  no  sensible,  tangible,  and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  divine  laws,  and 
providential  penalties  during  our  temporal  existence?  The  doctrine  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  would  become  a  speculative  philosophy,  disregarded 
by  the  vulgar,  and  disbelieved  bv  the  learned  !"  (James  Johnson,  op.  c/f.,  pp. 
108-9.) 

The  injury  to  the  organization  that  results  from  self-abuse,  too  frequent 
sexual  intercourse,  and  from  conjugal  onanism  often  presents  itself  to  the  ])hy- 
sician.  By  improving  the  general  health  and  strength,  and,  above  all.  l>y  teach- 
ing and  enforcing  moral  laws,  he  will  greatly  benelil  tliese  cases.  Cauterization 
of  the  urethra  and  similar  practices  have  as  lunch  effect  as  the  lowering  or 
raising  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  would  have  in  changing  the  weather. 

The  present  treatise  contains  (juite  a  full,  and.  in  some  respects,  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  functions  ami  disorders  of  th(^  reproductive  organs  in' the  different 
periods  of  life,  considered  in  their  physiological,  social,  and  moi'al  relations. 
its  whole  tone,  however,  is  such  that  even  if  tlie  motives  of  tlie  author  l>e  not 
puspecti'd.  wliicli  may  indeed  readily  Ite  <lone  (vide  I'rtfacc),  we  must  be  olVended 
by  his  manner.  The  suliject  is  one  that  requires  to  be  handled  with  extreme 
tact  and  delicacy;  and  the  absence  of  these  (jualitics  is  marked  lliroughout 
this  volume.  W.  F.  A. 
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QUARTERLY    SUMMARY 

OF   THE 

IMPROVEMENTS    AND    DISCOVERIES 

IN   THE 

MEDICAL    SCIENCES. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Reunion  of  Divided  Nerves  and  Recovery  of  Function. — The  question 
whether,  after  an  injury  of  a  nerve,  its  two  extremities  may  unite  again  by  first 
intention,  with  simultaneous  rapid  recovery  of  function,  has  recently  attracted 
the  attention  of  Continental  physiologists  and  physicians  in  a  marked  manner. 
Not  only  have  hecatombs  of  dogs  and  rabbits  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
science  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question,  hut  there  have  been  seA'eral 
surgical  cases  of  unusual  interest  under  observation  which  have  thrown  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  point  at  issue.  One  of  these  cases  recently  occurred 
at  Paris,  under  the  care  of  M.  N Chiton,  and  was  reported  in  the  8oci6t6  de 
Chirurgie  by  M.  Honel.  A  patient  was  operated  upon  by  N^laton  for  a  neuroma 
in  the  course  of  the  median  nerve,  and  a  piece  of  the  nerve,  about  an  inch  long, 
had  to  be  excised.  Both  extremities  of  the  nerve  were  then  united  by  metallic 
sutures.  As  early  as  the  following  day.  Nelaton  observed  some  movements  of 
the  thumb  and  return  of  sensation  in  those  parts  of  the  skin  animated  by  the 
median  nerve.  On  the  second  day  alter  operation  these  phenomena  were  quite 
distinct,  and  a  week  afterwards  both  motion  and  sensation  were  so  far  re-estab- 
lished that  there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  nerve  having  been 
quite  restored  to  its  natural  condition.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
de  Chirurgie  declared  this  to  be  impossible.  Messrs.  Brocaand  Yerneuil  asser- 
ted that  either  the  observation  of  the  case  had  been  faulty,  or  the  diagnosis 
must  have  been  wrong  from  the  first.  There  was  no  case  on  record  at  all  similar 
to  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  physiology,  as  well  as  observations  at  the  bed- 
side, plainly  proved  that  regeneration  of  nerves  was  exceedingly  slow,  and  pro- 
tracted over  months  and  even  years. 

A  few  days  after  this  discussion  had  taken  place,  M.  Laugier  related  au 
analogous  case  which  had  just  occurred  in  his  wards  in  the  H8tel  Dieu,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  case  was  one  of  injury  to  the  fore- 
arm, both  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  the  palmaris  longus  et  brevis  muscles, 
some  bundles  of  the  flexor  sublimis  and  the  median  nerve  being  torn  asunder  in 
a  transverse  direction.  When  the  patient  was  brought  into  the  Hospital, 
hemorrhage  was  so  considerable  that  the  house-surgeon  at  once  tied  both 
arteries,  and  united  the  flaps  of  the  skin  by  sutures.  When  M.  Laugier  saw 
the  patient  sensation  was  entirely  gone  in  the  whole  extent  of  surface  animated 
by  the  median  nerve,  viz.,  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb,  first  and  second 
fingers,  and  the  radial  side  of  the  third  finger ;  and  partly  gone  in  the  skin  ani- 
mated by  the  radial  nerve,  viz.,  the  index  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  second  finger ;  only  two-thirds  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
radial  nerve  having  been  torn  asunder,  opposition  of  the  thumb  was  impossible. 
M.  Laugier  thereupon  reopened  the  wound,  and  found  the  lower  end  of  the 
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median  nerve  free  just  above  the  annular  ligament ;  the  upper  end  was  not  visi- 
ble, and  for  the  purpose  of  fiudinii:  it,  he  incised  the  flap  to  the  length  of  about 
three  inches,  and  after  section  of  the  flexor  sublimis  muscle,  the  upper  end  of 
the  median  nerve  came  to  light.  Laugier  now  united  both  ends  of  the  nerve  by 
a  sill<  suture.  The  pain  and  fever  after  this  operation  were  not  more  severe 
than  they  might  have  been  after  the  original  injury.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  sensibility  appeared  to  a  certain  extent  restored,  but  it  was  still  very  obtuse. 
The  next  day,  however,  it  was  much  more  distinct,  although  there  was  still  some 
difference  in  the  parts  animated  by  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  respectively. 
Opposition  of  the  thumb  was  easy.  On  the  second  and  third  days  the  patient 
was  not  yet  able  to  feel  pain  or  to  distinguish  heat  from  cold.  .  On  the  fourth  day 
the  sensation  of  temperature  had  returned.  M.  Laugier  was  of  opinion  that  the 
rapicUty  of  recovery  of  nervous  function  in  this  case,  when  compared  with  the 
experiments  made  on  animals,  was  partly  due  to  a  different  operative  proceeding, 
and  partly  to  the  perfect  immobility  of  his  patient ;  and  he  drew  the  following 
conclusions  from  the  case  : — 

1.  If  after  the  section  of  a  nerve,  its  two  ends  are  united  by  suture,  sensation 
and  motion  of  the  parts  animated  by  the  nerve  may  to  a  great  extent  be  restored 
within  a  few  hours. 

2.  The  recovery  of  function  is  altogether  rapid. 

3.  It  is  successive — that  is,  tactile  sensation  and  motion  return  before  the 
sensation  of  pain  and  temperature. 

4.  The  nerve-suture  causes  neither  particular  pain  nor  other  symptoms  of  a 
severe  nature. 

5.  It  therefore  appears  necessary  to  receive  the  suture  of  large  nerves  as  a 
legitimate  surgical  operation. 

This  first  report  was  followed  by  a  second,  made  thirty-six  days  after  the 
operation,  and  which  is  to  the  following  effect :  On  the  twelfth  day  the  ligature 
came  away,  and  symptoms  of  severe  neuritis  set  in,  viz.,  lancinating  pains  in  the 
thumb,  first,  and  second  finger.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  numbness  in  these 
fingers,  and  considerable  decrease  of  the  sensibility  previously  regained.  The 
symptoms  of  neuritis  disappeared  after  five  or  six  days,  and  there  was  then 
gradual  recovery  of  sensibility,  although  at  the  time  of  the  report  this  was  still 
in  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  Academy  has  charged  a  committee, 
consisting  of  MM.  Flourens,  Audral,  Velpeau,  and  Bernard,  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  patient  in  question ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  commended 
as  the  account  M.  Laugier  has  given  is  in  several  respects  very  loose,  and  his 
examination  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  with  that  degree  of  caution  which 
ought  to  be  employed  under  such  circumstances. 

The  most  recent  physiological  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  under- 
taken by  Drs.  Eulenburg  and  Landois,  of  Greifswald,  who  operated  on  all  kinds 
of  nerves — viz.,  motor,  sentient,  vaso-motor,  and  inhibitory — in  dogs  and  rabbits. 
The  general  results  at  which  these  gentlemen  have  arrived  are  as  follows  :  If 
nerves  are  divided  and  afterwards  united  by  suture,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
healing  by  first  intention,  even  if  the  coaptation  of  the  ends  has  been  most  care- 
ful and  aided  by  immobility  of  the  limb,  ect.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  invari- 
ably signs  of  interrupted  conduction  at  the  locality  of  the  suture  and  lost  function 
of  theperipheral  end  of  the  nerve  ;  that  is,  we  observe  loss  of  motion  and  of 
electric  contractility  of  the  muscles  if  motor  nerves  have  Ix^en  divided  and  re- 
united. In  the  case  of  sentient  nerves  there  is  loss  of  sensation  ;  in  that  of 
vaso-motor  nerves  there  is  increase  of  temi)erature.  profound  disturbance  of  nu- 
trition, and  even  gangrene;  and  in  inhil)itory  nerves,  loss  of  inhibitory  influence. 
All  these  symptoms  remain  unchanged  within  the  next  days  and  weeks.  The 
microscopical  examination  shows  the  same  results,  there  being  within  the  first 
few  days  after  the  operation  fatly  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  end  of  tlie  nerve, 
just  as  after  section  without  subse(|uent  union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fibres 
of  the  central  end  remain  comparatively  unchanged.  The  cylinder  axis  takes 
part  in  the  degeneration.  It  is  true  that,  on  adding  collodium,  it  becomes  visi- 
ble at  th(^  jK'ripheral  end,  but  its  width  is  very  uueipud,  and  occasionally  it  is 
quite  interruptt'd  ;  while  such  changes  have  never  been  observed  in  the  central 
end.     The  operation  of  nerve-suture  causes,  in  many  cases,  a  more  or  less  ex- 
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tensive  neuritis  and  peri-neuritis,  which  may  even  give  rise  to  suppuration  and 
metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is,  theretore,  by  no  means  devoid  of 
danger.  It  thus  appears  that  M.  Laugiers  proposal  of  adopting  nerve-suture 
as  a  legitimate  operation  ought  to  be  rejected — an  opinion  in  which  most  sur- 
geons will  probably  coincide. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Jan.  21,  1865. 

2.  Urochrome ;  the  Colouring  matter  of  Urine. — Dr.  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum, 
in  an  essay  which  obtained  the  Hastings  Medal  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, gives  an  account  of  his  interesting  researches  relative  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  urine.     He  presents  the  following  summary  of  his  results  : — 

1.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  urine,  to  which  the  name  of  urochrome  is 
given,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  compounds  in  the  list  of  organic  and  phy- 
siological substances. 

2.  It  can  be  isolated  in  a  pure  state;  and  then  is  yellow,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  less  so  in  ether,  and  least  in  alcohol. 

3.  When  its  quantity  [in  equal  bulks  of  solution]  is  increased,  its  colour  still 
remains  purely  yellow.  Consequently  the  hypothesis  of  Vogel,  that  the  urine 
of  healthy  and  sick  persons  becomes  darker  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
colouring  matter,  is  fallacious. 

4.  Under  various  processes  of  decomposition,  urochrome  yields  a  red  resin, 
consisting  mainly  of  uropittine  [having  the  elementary  composition  C  ^H'^N^O*, 
and  of  omicholic  acid,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  undetermined  matters], 
black  matter,  uromelanine  [having  the  elementary  composition  C'^IFNU"*],  and 
other  ])roducts. 

5.  By  a  simple  process,  probably  of  oxidation,  urochrome  passes  into  a  red 
colouring  matter,  urerythrine,  which  [sometimes]  colours  red  the  urine  of  dis- 
ease, and  any  deposits  of  urates  contained  in  it.  Frocjuently,  this  oxidation  is 
only  effected  after  emission.  'I'he  red  colour  may  also  be  due  to  omicholic  acid, 
which  is  a  little  soluble  in  ammoniacal  salts. 

6.  The  fetor  of  decomposed  acid  or  alkaline  urine  is  due  to  the  uropittine  and 
omicholic  acid,  and  sulistances  derived  from  them.  It  may  be  increased  by,  but 
is  not  y)rimarily  due  to,  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

7.  The  urin^  of  man  contains  an  essential  oil,  which  is  volatile ;  has  a  strong 
peculiar  odour ;  a  curious  reaction  with  iron  chloride ;  and  yields  a  diagnostic 
pink  reaction  with  nitrate  of  mercury  on  boiling.' 

8.  Human  urine  also  contains  cresylic  alcohol,  which  is  obtained,  along  with 
urochrome,  by  one  of  the  processes  for  its  isolation. 

9.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  urivmia  is  the  retention  in  the  blood  of 
urochrome.  It  is  there  decomposed,  and  yields  uropittine  and  omicholic  acid, 
which,  circulating  in  the  blood,  vitiate  all  tissues,  can  be  found  in  the  crusts  on 
the  teeth,  and  their  smell  can  be  perceived  in  the  breath  and  the  perspiration. 

10.  When  colouring  matter  is  retained,  the  typhoid  symptoms  of  uraemia  are 
prominent.  The  treatment  with  acids,  under  those  circumstances,  has  to  beset 
aside,  as  promoting  the  retention  of  the  poisonous  uropittine  and  omicholic  acid, 
and  a  treatment  with  alkalies  has  to  be  substituted.  The  skiti  must  be  purified 
by  washing,  and  repeated  perspiration  induced,  until  the  effluvia  do  not  any 
longer  smell  of  uropittine. 

[11.  From  healthy  human  urine,  neither  indican,  nor  uroxanthine,  nor  any 
other  substance  yielding  by  decomposition  with  acids  indigo-red  and  indigo- 
blue,  can  be  extracted  ;  neither  does  it  yield  indigo-red  or  indigo-blue  by  boiling 
with  acids.] 

12.  Urochrome  has  no  immediately  apparent  relation  to  the  colouring  matters 
of  the  blood  or  the  bile.  It  is  a  derivate  of  albuminous  matter,  and  the  most 
essentially  characterizing  ingredient  of  urine. — British  Med.  Juur.,  Nov.  5,  l8tJ4. 

'  This  reaction  is  always  obtained  at  the  end  of  Liebig's  quantitative  analysis  for 
urea,  and  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  almost  every  inquirer  who  used  that  me- 
thod. I  have  successfully  used  the  appearance  of  the  lir^t  trace  of  pink  after  the 
disappearance  of  all  greenish-yellow  colour,  as  the  sign  that  all  urea  was  precipi- 
tated and  excess  of  mercury  solution  present.  The  soda-test  always  confirmed  tlie 
conclusion  derived  from  the  pink  colour. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY. 

3.  Antagonistic  Effects  of  Calabar  Bean  and  Atropia. — Dr.  Kleinwachter 
states  {Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,  1864)  that  in  the  ophthalmic  depart- 
ment of  the  hospital  at  Prague,  last  August,  four  boj^s,  engaged  in  cleaning  the 
room,  drank  a  portion  of  a  solution  of  atropia,  thinking  that  it  contained  spirits. 
Two  of  the  boys  either  spat  out  or  vomited  the  fluid,  and  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  poisoning;  but  the  two  others,  who  did  not  vomit,  were  distinctly  poisoned — ■ 
one,  however,  much  more  so  than  the  other.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  poi- 
soning by  belladonna,  and  consisted  of  delirium,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  feeble 
pulse,  and  in  one  there  was  coma,  alternating  with  furious  delirium.  Both  the  pa- 
tients were  taken  to  bed.  one  of  them  being  restrained  in  a  strait-jacket,  and  cold 
lotions  were  placed  on  their  heads.  Dr.  Kleinwiichter  happened  accidentally  to 
have  with  him  a  solution  of  the  Calabar  bean  extract  in  glycerine,  and,  by  way 
of  experiment,  he  gave  to  the  patient  who  was  most  affected  10  drops  of  the 
solution  (6  grains  of  extract  to  1  drachm  of  glycerine),  which  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  produced  violent  vomiting.  The  pulse  became  stronger  and  quicker, 
rose  to  75  and  then  to  80  in  the  minute,  the  temperature  of  the  body  fell,  the 
delirium  abated,  the  patient  became  more  quiet,  consciousness  returned,  urine 
was  passed  with  some  pain  in  the  urethra,  and  the  pupils  became  somewhat  con- 
tracted. In  the  case  of  the  other  patient,  who  was  less  affected,  some  of  the 
extract  of  Calabar  bean  was  dropped  into  the  eye,  but  without  any  good  eff'ect, 
for  on  the  next  day  the  symptoms  were  almost  unchanged,  while  the  patient  who 
had  taken  the  solution  of  the  Calabar  bean  internally  had  almost  completely 
recovered.  The  rapid  and  striking  improvement  in  one  of  these  cases  appears 
manifestly  to  be  attributable  to  the  administration  of  the  Calabar  bean  extract, 
for  the  patient  who  was  not  treated  in  the  same  manner  showed  no  improvement 
for  forty-eight  hours. — Brit,  and  For.  Aled.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1805. 

4.  Opium  and  its  Alkaloids,  and  their  Theraj^eufical  Effects. — Two  papers 
have  lately  been  presented  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  one  by  Prof. 
Claude  Bernard,  the  other  by  Dr.  Ozanam.  Both  authors  agree  in  thinking 
that  the  physiological  effects  of  the  alkaloids  contained  in  opium  are  not  identi- 
cal, but  they  do  not  each  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  to  what  the  effects 
really  are. 

Prof.  Bernard  infers  from  his  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  that  of  the 
six  principles  of  opium — namely,  morphia,  narceia,  codeia,  narcotina.  pai)averina, 
and  thebaina — only  the  first  three  possess  the  property  of  inducing  sleep,  the 
last  tliree  being  destitute  of  that  property,  and  probably  serving  to  modify  or 
counteract  the  soporific  effects  of  the  others.  But  although  morphia,  narceia, 
and  codeia  are  narcotics,  their  effects  are  not  identical,  for  each  causes  sleep  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  Prof,  Bernard  describes  at  considerable  length  the  differ- 
ences observed  in  his  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  i)etwecn  the  effects  of 
morphia,  codeia,  and  narceia.  Codeia  blunts  the  sensibility  much  less  than 
morphia,  and  does  not  make  the  nerves  sluggish  ;  narceia  produces  a  kind  of 
sleep  which  resembles  that  caused  both  by  morphia  and  codeia,  l)ut  at  the  same 
lime  is  different  from  that  of  either.  Narceia  is  the  most  narcotic  of  the  alka- 
loids, but  the  sleep  it  produces  is  characterized  by  great  tranciuillity  and  incapa- 
bility of  being  aroused  by  noise.  Prof,  Bernard  concludes  that  there  are  three 
principal  properties  in  the  alkaloids  of  opium — namely,  soporific,  stimulating, 
and  poisonous.  With  regard  to  narcotic  powers,  narceia  stands  first,  morphia 
second,  and  codeia  third.  'J'hc  three  other  i)rincii)les — thebaina,  papaverina, 
and  narcotina — do  not  possess  soporific  properties.  In  the  order  of  stimulants, 
the  constituents  of  opium  stand  as  follows:  thebaina,  papaverina,  narcotina, 
codeia,  morphia,  narceia.  As  poisons,  they  stand  in  the  following  order:  the- 
baina, codeia,  ])apaverina,  narceia,  morphia,  narcotina.  Prof.  Bernard  concludes 
by  ol)serving  that  as  in  o])ium  the  same  plant  yields  jjroducts  which  have  very 
different  actions  on  the  animal  economy,  we  ought  no  longer  to  believe  that 
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plants  of  the  same  family  ought  necessarily  to  possess  the  same  physiological 
properties. 

M.  Ozanam  arrives  at  different  conclusions  from  those  of  Prof.  Bernard,  and 
investigates  the  subject  from  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  as  he  has  been 
engaged  in  doing  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  describes  six  principal  alkaloids 
in  opium — namely,  morphia,  codeia,  narcotina,  opianine,  narceia,  and  thebaina. 
Morphia  is  so  well  known  that  he  says  little  of  its  effects.  The  therapeutical 
properties  of  opianine  are  but  Uttle  known.  Codeia  is  sometimes  an  excitant, 
sometimes  a  sedative,  and  sometimes  it  stupefies,  according  to  the  dose.  Nar- 
cotina has  a  well-marked  stimulant  action,  and  produces  an  effect  the  reverse  of 
that  of  morphia.  Thebaina  is  an  excitant  of  the  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Narceia  is  a  valuable  sedative,  and  appears  to  have  a  special  action  on  the  lum- 
bar portion  of  tlie  spinal  cord.  Thus  opium  is  both  a  sedative  and  a  stimulant; 
the  morphia,  the  opianine,  and  the  narceia  are  sedative;  the  narcotina  and  the 
thebaine  are  stimulant,  and  codeia  stands  between  the  two,  partaking  of  both 
properties  according  to  the  dose. — Brit,  and  Fur.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1865. 

5.  Hypnotic  Properties  of  Bromide  of  Potassium. — Dr.  Debout  relates 
{Bull.  G6n.  de  Thdrap.,  Aug.  15,  18G4)  several  cases  in  which  great  irritability 
was  relieved  by  means  of  the  bromide  of  potassium.  In  one  case  there  was  a 
stricture  of  the  iirethra  which  resisted  the  treatment  by  dilatation,  because  the 
irritability  and  febrile  excitement  were  so  great  as  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  the  catheter  with  suthcient  frequency  and  regularity.  Dr.  Debout  was  there- 
fore induced  to  employ  the  bromide,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  cause  antesthesia 
of  the  urethral  canal,  so  as  to  make  it  insensible  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
catheters.  The  salt  was  given  in  large  doses,  four  grammes  (about  ,^j)  being 
taken  every  day.  The  success  of  the  treatment  exceeded  all  expectation,  for  as 
soon  as  the  bromide  had  been  taken,  the  catheters  could  be  introduced,  of  greater 
and  greater  dimensions,  without  producing  any  bad  symptoms.  The  most  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  case  was  the  stupefying  action  produced  by  the 
bromide,  for  although  the  patient  had  been  unable  to  sleep  for  a  mouth  previous 
to  the  treatment,  yet  as  soon  as  it  was  administered,  and  when  he  had  taken  only 
about  half  a  drachm  of  the  salt,  he  slept  all  night.  Another  case  was  one  of 
neuralgia  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  ])reventing  the  patient,  who  was  a  medical 
man.  from  riding  on  horseback  and  visiting  his  patients,  the  nature  of  the  roads 
preventing  him  from  walking.  After  a  month's  trial  he  lost  the  painful  sensa- 
tions of  which  he  comj)hiined,  and  resumed  his  usual  avocations;  he  stated  also 
that  he  had  proved  the  hypnotic  properties  of  the  bromide.  In  another  case  the 
bromide  was  used  to  allay  an  erethism  of  the  pharynx  and  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, and  the  patient  was  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  because  fifteen  grains  dissolved 
in  water  not  only  procured  him  sound  sleep  during  the  night,  but  on  the  next 
day  he  remained"  in  such  a  state  of  somnolence  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  his 
business. 

A  writer  in  the  Union  MMicale  (Oct.  13,  1864)  denies  that  the  bromide  of 
potassium  is  a  true  hypnotic,  but  considers  that  it  causes  sleep  by  the  deep 
sedative  effect  it  produces  upon  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system,  and  secondarily 
on  the  circulation.  Phthisical  patients,  tormented  by  coughing  and  sweating, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  opium,  have  obtained  sleep  by  the  means  alluded  to; 
and  in  two  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  with  rapidity  and  intermission 
of  the  pulse,  precordial  anxiety  and  dyspnoea,  M.  Gubler  was  able,  by  means  of 
the  bromide,  to  reduce  the  pulse  from  108  to  76,  and  to  relieve  the  dyspnoea. 

The  properties  of  this  salt  may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  it  is  a  simple 
moderator  of  nervous  excitement,  and  that  its  elective  action  is  specially  exerted 
on  the  internal  integument,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  isthmus  of  the  throat, 
that  of  the  pharynx,  and  that  of  the  genital  passages.  M.  Vigoroux  considers 
it  the  remedy  par  excellence  for  the  nervous  complaints  which  are  so  common  in 
large  cities,  and  the  cause  of  which  appears  to  him  to  be  the  excess  of  vascularity 
of  a  part  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  bromide,  by  diminishing  the  vascularity, 
becomes  the  antidote  to  this  condition.  Its  presence  in  certain  mineral  springs 
explains  their  sedative  action,  and  these  springs  may  be  usefully  employed  now 
that  the  cause  of  their  action  is  known.    Its  operation  appears  to  be  antagonistic 
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to  that  of  iodine,  with  which  it  ought  not,  .therefore,  to  be  therapeutically  asso- 
ciated, unless  it  is  intended  to  counteract  the  eti'ects  of  the  latter. — Brit.  aiid 
For.  Med.-C'hir.  Rev.,  Jan.  18G5. 

6.  On  the  Action  of  the  Tincture  of  Per  chloride  of  Iron,  in  the  Cno-e  of 
Eenal  and  Urinary  Affections. — Dr.  Arthur  Hill  ITassall  relates  [Lancet, 
Dec.  31,  1864)  some  very  interesting  observations  on  this  subject.  "There  are 
few  remedies,"  he  observes,  "  more  frequently  prescribed  in  the  treatment  of 
renal  and  urinary  affections  than  is  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  formerly 
called  muriated  tincture  of  iron.  The  value  of  that  remedy  in  a  variety  of  such 
cases  is  undoubted,  as  in  the  albuminuria  of  Bright's  disease,  in  hemorrhage 
from  the  kidney,  bladder,  or  urethra,  in  spasmodic  stricture,  &c. 

"  The  tincture  of  the  ])ercliloride  of  iron  consists  of  two  atoms  of  iron  in  com- 
bination with  tiuee  of  chlorine,  dissolved  in  water  t6  which  rectified  spirit  has 
been  added  ;  and  it  possesses  the  properties  of  an  astringent,  tonic,  and  styptic, 
coagulating  blood  or  albumen  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  con- 
stringing  the  vessels  and  tissues  to  which  it  is  applied. 

"Now,  this  astringent  property  is  just  that  which  a  remedy  ought  to  possess 
to  be  useful  in  the  cases  above  referred  to,  and  by  it,  it  is  usually  supposed,  it 
exerts  its  beneficial  action  ;  and  certainly  nothing  would  appear  to  be  more 
plausible  and  more  natural  than  this  exjjlanation. 

"  Having,  after  the  administration  of  this  remedy,  repeatedly  tested  the  urine 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  in  it  the  presence  of  iron,  and  having  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  faintest  trace  of  the  metal,  I  was  led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
view,  and  was  induced  to  institute  some  experiments,  in  order  to  j^ut  the  matter 
to  the  proof. 

"  To  a  patient,  T.  L — — ,  labouring  under  an  habitual  urinary  discharge,  I 
administered  for  the  period  of  more  than  a  week  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  thrice 
daily :  but,  although  I  tested  the  urine  on  several  occasions,  in  no  instance 
could  I  detect  the  smallest  trace  of  iron,  notwithstanding  that  a  pint  of  the 
urine  was  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  before  being  examined. 

To  a  patient  now  in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  Charles  S ,  who  is  suffering 

from  an  extravasation  of  blood,  three  drachms  of  the  tincture  were  administered 
on  two  consecutive  days.  The  whole  of  the  urine  passed  in  the  twenty-lour 
hours  of  each  day  was  collected,  a  pint  of  each  sample  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk,  and  tested  as  before,  but  with  a  similar  negative  result. 

"  Lastly,  I  myself  took  in  the  course  of  a  day  three  drachms  of  the  tincture ; 
the  urine  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  being  collected  and  analyzed,  not  only 
on  the  day  on  which  the  medicine  was  taken,  but  on  the  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing days.     Still  no  iron  was  found. 

"  I  could  enumerate  several  other  instances  in  which  iron  had  been  taken  and 
the  urine  analyzed  without  even  traces  of  the  metal  being  subsequently  dis- 
covered. The  examples,  however,  T  have  quoted  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  does  not  produce  its  beneficial  effects,  as  gene- 
rally supposed,  in  restraining  the  amount  of  albumen  or  of  blood  discharged 
fi'om  the  kidney  or  other  portion  of  the  genilo-urinury  mucous  track  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  seat  of  the  lesion  and  l)y  its  action  as  an  astringent. 

"  How,  then,  does  this  remedy  act?  That  much  of  the  iron  contained  in  the 
sesquichloi'ide  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  circulation  at  all,  but  escajies  from 
the  system  with  the  undigested  portions  of  the  food,  is  certain  ;  the  black  dis- 
coloration of  the  feces  under  the  use  of  this  tincture,  and  indeed,  1  believe,  un- 
der all  tlie  ])reparations  of  iron,  is  well  known,  the  colour  being  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  the  iron  with  a  ])ortion  of  the  sulphur  of  the  food — sulphuret  of  iron 
being  thus  formed.  It  might  therefore  be  very  plausibly  presumed  that  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  iron  is  thus  thrown  oil'  by  the  bowels  without  having 
been  al)sorbed  at  all,  the  hydrochloric  acid,  being  set  free,  enters  the  circulation, 
is  eliminated  by  tlie  kiilneys,  and  so  comes  in  contact  with  the  seat  of  lesion  ; 
and  thai  it  is  to  the  acid,  and  not  to  the  iron,  tiiat  tiie  benefit  is  to  be  attrit)uted. 
]iut  if  tliis  view  be  correct,  it  is  capable  of  being  sul)stantiated  by  experiment; 
and  witli  tiiis  object  i  administered  to  two  persons  <lrachm  doses,  rei)eated 
thrice  daily,  of  the  perchloride;  the  urine  of  the  twenty-four  hours  being  col- 
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lected  and  analyzed  before,  during,  and  after  the  administration  of  the  ferrugi- 
nous preparation.     The  results  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tables : — 

C.  S . 


Quantity 
Acidity  . 
Chlorine 


Quantity  . 
Reaction  . 
Chlorine      ...     950  84-57  760  44-98 

"The  above  figures  show,  Ist,  that  there  was  no  increase  in  the  acidity  of 
the  urine  consequent  upon  taking  the  remedy ;  2d,  that  there  was  no  increase  of 
chlorine,  and  that  therefore  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  tlie  perchloride  was  not 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  either  in  the  free  or-  combined  state :  thus  proving 
that  the  second  view  mentioned  of  the  action  of  the  remedy  is  also  entirely 
unfounded. 

"  These  results  are  not  a  little  remarkable ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  still  to 
inquire,  in  what  way  does  this  medicine  act  in  the  cure  of  disease  ?  Its  effects 
are  too  rapid  to  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  its  operation  is  due  to  its  influence 
in  irapro-/ing  the  condition  of  the  blood  by  its  action  on  the  red  corpuscles. 
We  appear,  therefore,  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  perchloride  of  iron  acts 
by  its  stimulating  influence  on  the  nervous  sj'stem. 

"These  observations  are  interesting,  not  alone  as  concerns  this  one  prepara- 
tion of  iron  ;  they  also  probably  apply  more  or  less  to  most  of  the  other  medi- 
cinal preparations  of  that  metal,  since  it  is  at  least  certain  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  iron  contained  in  tliem  is  not  absorbed  but  escapes  from  the 
system  by  the  bowels  like  that  of  the  perchloride. 

"The  particulars  herein  recorded  are  suggestive  of  further  experiments  cal- 
culated to  throw  additional  liglit  upon  the  subject,  and  which  hereafter  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  instituting." 


MEDICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  AND  PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE. 

7.  Treatment  of  Pneumonia  hy  Restoratives. — An  effort  being  made  to  re- 
store the  practice  of  bleeding  in  pneumonia,  which  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett  considers 
dangerous,  he  gives  [Lancet,  Feb.  25,  1865)  the  following  results  of  his  expe- 
rience regarding  that  disease  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 

"  Between  the  1st  of  October,  1848,  and  the  31st  of  January,  1865,  I  have  been 
on  active  duty  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  seventy-five  months,  or  a  computed  pe- 
riod of  six  years  and  a  quarter.  During  this  period  I  have  treated  129  cases  of 
acute  pneumonia.  Of  these,  105  were  uncomplicated,  and  all  recovered,  although 
many  of  them  were  very  severe,  involving  the  whole  of  one  lung  in  15,  and  por- 
tions of  both  lungs  in  26  cases.  Amongst  the  24  complicated  cases  were  4 
deaths :  2  from  supervening  meningitis,  1  from  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  1 
from  extensive  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  Every  case  has  been  treated  pub- 
licly, and  is  open  for  inspection  in  the  ward  books  ;  and  the  tabular  view  of  the 
whole — commenced  by  Dr.  Glen,  my  former  I'esident  physician — has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  labours  of  Drs.  Smart,  Duckworth,  and  Macdonald,  my  resident 
physicians  for  1863,  1864,  and  1865.     To  these  gentlemen  I  am  much  indebted 
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for  the  pains  they  have  taken  in  determinino"  the  followinjr  results,  the  accuracy 
of  which  is  sniaranteed  by  each  of  them  haviiifj  revised  the  facts  in  succession. 

In  the  4  f\ital  cases,  death  was  evidently  caused  by  com])licatious  independent 
of  the  pneumonia.  To  arrive  at  true  statistics  with  regard  to  treatment,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  necessary  to  eliminate  them,  and  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  125 
cases  which  recovered. 

Sex. — Of  the  125  cases,  85  Tvere  males  and  40  were  females. 

Age. — The  average  age  of  the  males  was  3H  years.  The  average  age  of  the 
females,  28i  years.  The  average  age  of  both.  30i  years.  Between  the  ages  of 
5  and  15  years  was  1  case — a  girl ;  between  10  and  20  years  29  cases — 12  females  ; 
between  20  and  30  years,  35  cases — 11  females; — between  30  and  40  years,  23 
cases — 7  females ;  between  40  and  50  years,  24  cases — 6  females ;  between  50 
and  60  years,  11  cases — 1  female;  between  60  and  70  years,  1  case — a  female; 
and  between  70  and  80  years,  1  case — a  female. 

Simple  or  im.comjyltcatcd  pneumonia. — Of  the  125  cases,  there  were  105  sim- 
ple or  uncomplicated,  and  20  complicated.  Of  the  former,  there  were  74  males 
and  31  females.  79  were  single  and  26  double  cases.  Of  these,  I  find  that  the 
clerk  has  omitted  to  state  either  the  exact  day  of  rigor  or  of  convalescence  in 
6,  so  that  no  conclusion  can  be  derived  from  them  as  to  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease. Of  the  remaining  99  cases,  73  were  single  and  26  double.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  in  the  73  cases  of  single  uncomplicated  pneumonia,  counting  from 
the  occurrence  of  rigor  to  the  commencement  of  convalescence,  was  as  follows  : 
2  cases  recovered  in  5  days,  4  cases  in  7  days,  5  cases  in  8  days,  2  cases  in  9 
days,  8  cases  in  10  days,  7  cases  in  11  days,  7  cases  in  12  days.  4  cases  in  13 
days,  13  cases  in  14  days,  2  cases  in  15  days,  3  cases  in  16  days,  3  cases  in  17 
days,  3  cases  in  18  days,  1  case  in  19  days.  2  cases  in  20  days,  3  cases  in  21 
days,  1  case  in  22  days,  2  cases  in  23  days,  and  1  case  in  26  days ;  the  average 
duration,  13|  days.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  26  cases  of  double  un- 
complicated pneumonia,  counting  from  the  occurrence  of  the  rigor  to  the  com- 
mencement of  convalescence,  was  as  follows :  2  cases  recovered  in  8  days,  1  case 
in  9  days,  2  cases  in  10  days,  2  cases  in  11  days,  1  case  in  12  days,  1  case  in  13 
days,  4  cases  in  14  days,  1  case  in  15  days,  2  cases  in  16  days,  2  cases  in  18  days, 
2  cases  in  19  days,  1  case  in  20  days,  3  cases  in  21  days,  1  case  in  27  days,  and 
1  case  in  55  days;  the  average  duration,  16|  days.  Of  the  105  simple  or  un- 
complicated cases,  there  were  9  bled  by  venesection  and  subjected  to  an  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  before  or  immediately  upon  admission,  before  I  saw  them. 
The  amount  of  blood  extracted  varied  from  12  to  36  ounces  ;  the  latter  in  two 
bleedings.  The  duration  of  one  case  is  not  stated.  Of  the  remaining  8  cases, 
the  duration  was  as  follows :  1  case  recovered  in  7  days,  2  cases  in  14  days.  1 
case  in  16  days,  1  case  in  17  days,  1  case  in  20  days,  1  case  in  27  days,  and  1 
case  in  55  days  ;  the  average  duration  was  21;|^  days. 

The  average  duration  of  residence  in  hospital  of  the  single  uncomplicated 
cases  of  pneumonia — excluding  2  cases  in  which  the  date  of  dismission  is  omit- 
ted, making  77  cases — was  21  f  days  :  for  the  males  (52),  18f  days;  and  for  the 
females(25),  27^  days.  Of  the  26  double  uncomplicated  cases,  the  average  du- 
ration of  residence  in  hospital  was  23|  days  :  of  the  males  (20),  23i  J  days ;  of 
the  females  (6),  22|  days.  The  average  duration  of  residence  in  hospital  of  8 
cases  bled  by  venesection  early  in  the  disease  (the  9th  case  being  excluded  in 
consequence  of  the  day  of  dismission  not  being  entered  in  the  case-book)  was 
32  days. 

Complicated  casea  of  pneumonia. — Of  the  20  complicated  cases  of  pneumonia, 
16  were  single  and  4  double.  Of  the  16  single  complicated  cases,  the  duration  of 
the  disease  cannot  be  determined  in  3.  Of  the  remaining  13,  tiie  duration  was  as 
follows  : — 1  case  recovered  in  7  days,  2  cases  in  9  days,  1  case  in  10  days,  1  case 
in  12  days,  2  cases  in  14  days,  1  case  in  15  days,  2  cases  in  16  days,  2  cases  in 
19  days,  and  1  case  in  4H  days;  the  average  duration,  16  days.  Of  the  4  double 
cases  of  complicated  pneumonia,  1  case  recovered  in  9  days,  1  cas(>  in  14  days, 
1  case  in  15  days,  and  1  case  in  18  days  ;  the  average  duration,  14  days. 

The  extent  of  pulmonary  tissue  involved  in  the  jmeumonia  was  carefully  de- 
termined in  each  case,  and  the  average  duraliou  of  the  disease  in  the  95  single 
cases,  deducting  the  unsatisfactory  ones,  counting  from  the  rigor  to  the  com- 
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Tnencement  of  convalescence,  was  as  follows  :  One  quarter  of  the  lung-  (2  cases), 
average  duration  81  days;  one-third  of  the  lung  (12  cases),  12  days:  one-half  of 
the  lung  (25  cases),  15|  days;  two-thirds  of  the  lung  (34  cases)  14  days;  three- 
fourths  of  the  lung  (6  cases) ,  14|  days  ;  four-fifths  of  the  lung  (1  case),  12  days  ; 
the  whole  lung  (15  cases),  10 f  days.  Of  these  95  cases,  the  right  lung  was 
affected  in  58,  the  left  lung  in  .37.  Among  these  95  cases  also  the  pneumonia 
was  confined  to  the  upper  lobe  in  11  cases,  or  nearly  1  in  9  of  the  whole  ;  and 
the  average  duration  of  the  disease  in  these  was  13  days,  and  their  residence  in 
the  hospital  14i  days. 

A  careful  study  of  the  preceding  facts  will,  I  think,  tend  to  establish  some 
new  truths  and  correct  several  prevailing  errors  with  regard  to  pneumonia.  I 
must  renrind  those,  however,  who  may  yet  be  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  a  re- 
storative treatment,  and  imagine  that  some  of  these  cases  might  not  have  been 
pneumonia  at  all,  that  they  were  all  diagnosed  and  treated  publicly  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary;  were  all  examined,  not  only  by  myself,  but  by  my  intelligent  clerks 
and  assistants;  and  were  all  made  the  subject  of  clinical  lectures  and  commen- 
taries at  the  bedside.  There  is,  therefore,  the  positive  certainty,  not  only  that 
every  one  of  these  cases  was  a  genuine  case  of  pneumonia,  but  that  no  other 
cases  of  the  disease  but  what  are  tabulated  were  treated  by  me  during  the  period 
referred  to.  It  should  be  explained,  however,  that  a  few  cases  were  partly 
treated  by  my  colleagues,  either  before  I  assumed  duty  or  after  I  left  it,  in  the 
too  frec|uent  rotations  which  occur  among  the  clinical  professors  in  this  Univer- 
sity. Such  cases  are  not  inserted.  It  is  also  necessary  to  point  out  that  two 
or  three  cases  brought  into  the  house  by  the  police  in  an  exhausted  condition 
died  before  I  saw  them,  and  are  also  not  inserted.  It  is  the  more  important  to 
refer  to  such  occurrences,  because  they  serve  to  account  for  the  differences 
which  must  always  exist  between  general  hospital  and  clinical  statistics.  Every 
hospital  physician  must  be  aware  that  the  general  records  of  the  house  aflbrd 
no  index  whatever  to  the  number  of  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  treated  clinically, 
comprehending  as  they  do  not  only  consecutive,  latent,  and  chronic  pneumonias, 
but  not  unfrequently  cases  of  pneumonia  which  have  entered  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion and  have  not  been  treated  at  all. 

1.  The  first  great  fact  which  the  preceding  figures  serve  to  establish  is,  that 
a  simple  primary  pneumonia,  whether  single  or  double,  if  treated  by  the  restor- 
ative plan,  is  not  a  fatal  disease.  Surely  105  cases,  of  which  2tt  were  double, 
are  sufficient  to  establish  this  proposition,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  were  diffused  over  sixteen  years,  and  occurred  in  all  seasons.  Amongst 
these,  also,  the  whole  of  one  lung  was  involved  in  no  less  than  15  cases,  and  the 
symptoms  in  many  of  them  were  exceedingly  severe.  Neither  will  any  theory 
as  to  strength  of  constitution  or  change  of  type  in  disease  explain  the  result,  as 
several  of  the  cases  were  those  of  healthy,  vigorous  young  labourers,  whilst 
others  were  those  of  weak  and  broken-down  sempstresses.  In  any  and  every 
case  the  disease  appears  to  go  through  its  natural  progress,  so  long  as  the  body 
is  not  too  much  exhausted,  and  the  physician  as  early  as  possible  supports  it 
by  nutrients  and  restoratives. 

2.  As  a  general  rule,  prostration  and  weakening  complications  or  remedies, 
not  only  materially  lengthen  the  period  of  the  disease  but  especially  prolong  the 
convalescence.  It  is  easily  understood,  therefore,  how  it  happened  that  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  of  former  days  proved  so  fatal.  The  facts  collected  for 
me  by  Dr.  Thorburn,  from  former  case-books  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  prove  that 
in  weak  cases  a  lowering  treatment  was  still  employed,  though  not,  perhaps,  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  in  robust  persons. 

3.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  extent  of  the  disease  and  the  amount  of 
lung  afi'ected  must  influence  the  result  and  duration  of  the  disease.  As  to  the 
result,  all  my  cases  recovered,  even  the  15  cases  where  the  whole  of  one  lung 
was  involved,  as  well  as  the  26  cases  where  portions  of  both  lungs  were  affected. 
In  one  complicated  case,  the  whole  lung  on  the  right  side,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
lung  on  the  left  side  were  simultaneously  affected,  thus  leaving  only  one-third  of 
a  lung  to  respire  with ;  and  yet,  without  bleeding,  and  with  the  aid  of  nutrients 
and  restoratives,  she  was  convalescent  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  left  the  house 
quite  well  after  a  sixteen  days'  residence.     With  regard  to  duration,  the  extent 
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of  the  disease  does  not  exert  so  much  influence  as  is  generally  supposed.  If 
only  a  fourth  of  one  luno-  be  affected,  the  recovery  may  take  place  in  eight  days; 
liut  after  that,  wliether  the  half  or  the  whole  of  one  lung,  or  two-thirds  of  both 
lungs  be  affected,  it  does  not  appear  to  cause  much  dilference.  Cases  with  half 
a  hinff  pneumonic  recovered  in  15,  with  two-thirds  of  a  lung  in  14,  with  a  whole 
lung  in  10,  and  with  portions  of  both  lungs  in  14  days  on  the  average. 

4.  Since  the  observations  of  Louis,  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  pneumonia  at 
the  apex  of  a  lung  was  more  fatal  and  more  prolonged  than  one  at  the  ))ase; 
and  so  it  may  be  with  an  antiphlogistic  treatment.  But.  with  a  restorative  treat- 
ment, the  preceding  facts  show  that  in  11  cases  where  the  disease  was  confined 
to  the  apex,  recovery  took  place  in  all,  on  an  average,  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

0.  As  means  of  palliating  symptoms,  and  especially  pain  and  dyspnoea,  warm 
fomentations  and  poultices  I  believe  to  be  the  best  and  safest.  Chloroform  has 
been  given  by  Varentrapp  and  others  with  good  effect.  No  doubt  also  small 
bleedings  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  twelve  ounces,  give  relief;  but  in  debilitated 
persons  are  dangerous,  and  in  all  tend,  by  weakening  the  strength  at  a  period 
M'hen  the  depressed  system  is  struggling  to  regain  its  equilibrium,  to  prolong 
the  convalescence  and  favour  dangerous  sequelaj.  Still  a  small  bleeding  may  be 
employed  as  a  palliative,  with  caution,  to  relieve  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and 
congestion  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  although  it  is  very  rarely  required. 
It  should  be  remembered,  in  cases  of  double  pneumonia,  that  there  is  often  great 
dyspnoea  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  which  will  generally  yield  to  warm  poul- 
tices locally,  and  moderate  doses  of  wine. 

6.  As  a  curative  treatment  I  am  satisfied  that  the  best  plan  is  rest  in  bed, 
nutritive  drinks,  especially  good  beef-tea,  from  the  first,  assisted  by  port  wine— 
from  four  to  eight  ounces— if  the  pulse  become  weak,  and  solid  nutrients  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  taken.  The  elimination  of  the  exudation  may  be  further 
assisted  by  salines  (acetate  of  ammonia  and  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic — one- 
sixteenth  of  a  grain)  and  diuretics  (nitric  ether),  although  nature  will  accom- 
plish this  herself  if  the  strength  of  the  body  be  maintained.  All  active  purga- 
tives, contra-stiniulants,  depressants,  anodynes,  and  lowering  remedies  of  every 
description  should  be  avoided. 

After  carefully  studying  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  pneumonia, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  statistical  tables  of  the  results  of  various  kinds  of 
practice.  I  can  only  account  for  the  remarkable  success  which  has  followed  the 
restorative  treatment  in  my  hands  by  supposing  that  acute  pneumonia  is  not  a 
fatal  disease,  if  the  strength  be  supported  and  there  be  no  complication.  The 
former  idea  of  medical  practitioners,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  disorder,  and 
required  active  depletion  and  antiphlogistics  to  prevent  its  passing  into  the 
suppurative  or  fatal  stage,  was  erroneous,  and  the  result  of  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  pathology  which  then  existed.  Suppuration,  so  far  from  being  fatal, 
is,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  necessary  to  the  resolution  of  the  disease : 
and  a  fatal  result,  so  far  from  being  avoided,  was  produced  to  the  extent  of  one 
in  every  three  cases.  The  late  Dr.  Todd,  while  he  supported,  also  stimulated 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  result  of  his  practice  was  a  mortality  of  one  in  nine 
cases.'  In  not  one  of  my  uncomplicated  cases  has  there,  1  repeat,  been  a  death 
for  sixteen  years,  although  20  were  double  cases,  and  15  were  cases  in  which  the 
whole  lung  was  involved.  Why,  therefore,  any  such  case  should  have  died  in 
practice  of  Dr.  Todd  I  can  only  ascribe  to  unnecessary  stimulation,  as  that 
seems  to  be  the  only  point  in  which  his  practice  differed  from  mine. 

In  an  able  article  in  the  Br/t/'sh  and  Forciipi  Mcdiro-Chinmi/'cal  Revieio  for 
July,  1K58,  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  shown,  from  the  contrary  results  obtained 
by  statistics,  that  the  result  was  governed  by  hygienic  laws  or  peculiarities  such 
as  age,  season,  climate,  &c.  I  consider  that  my  cases  prove  the  fallacy  of  such 
reasoning  ;  and  that,  looking  at  the  time  over  which  they  extend,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  circumstances  which  are  adverted  to,  it  might  easily  be  shown  that 
the  uniform  good  results  in  my  uncomplicated  cases  depend  on  some  other  cause. 
That  cause,  1  can  have  no  doulit,  is  simply  supp(u-ting  the  ])atient  by  nutrients 
and  restoratives  from  the  commencement.     It  is  the  want  of  that  support  which 

'  Clinical  Lectures,  by  Boale,  p.  310. 
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explains  the  xnortalitv  in  the  practice  of  those  who.  while  they  do  not  actually 
lower  their  patients,  fail  to  see  that,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  either  the 
disease  itself  or  excessive  stimulation  exhausts  and  proves  fatal." 

The  facts  upon  which  these  important  conclusions  rest,  Dr.  B.  states  that 
he  hopes  to  lay  before  the  profession  ere  long  in  a  more  extended  form. 

8  Expectant  Trentment  of  Pneumonia  in  Children. — ^M.  Blache  read,  at 
a  late  meeting-  of  the  French  icademy  of  Medicine,  a  report  on  a  paper  by  M. 
Barthez  on  this  suliject. 

M  Blache  says:  "  There  are  enlisrhtened  men  who  have  the  courag^e  openly 
and  boldly  to  advocate  the  principle  of  an  expectant  treatment  generally  m 
diseases.  In  their  view,  the  duty  of  the  medical  man  should  be  limited  to 
watching  over  the  natural  progress  of  the  disease ;  his  art  should  not  blindly 
and  inopportunely  interfere  with  nature.  He  should  be  contented  with  placing 
his  T'atient  in  the  most  perfect  hvffienic  conditions;  and  having  done  tins, 
should  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  a  "curative  nature.  They  regard  with  sorrow 
tho'^e  lussy  practitioners,  who  are  as  busy  as  flies,  and  who  never  leave  their 
patients  a  moment's  repose,  incessantly  tormenting  both  them  and  themselves; 
forever  giving  orders,  prescribing,  bleeding,  purging,  etc. ;  in  fact,  men  who  are 
iust  like  a  corporal  exercising  recruits." 

The  paper  of  M.  Barthez  is  founded  on  the  observation  of  212  cases  of  pure 
pneumonia  observed  daring  seven  years  at  Hopital  Ste.  Eugenie,  in  children  of 
from  2  to  1.5  vears  of  age.  Two  only  of  these  212  cases  were  fatal;  and  they 
were  both  cases  of  double  pneumonia.  In  nearly  one-half  of  these  cases, 
scarcelv  any  medicinal  treatment  was  employed ;  in  a  large  number,  it  was  m- 
si-nificaut  •'  and  in  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  called  active.  I  he 
duration  of  the  pneumonia  was  between  ten  and  fifteen  days  when  the  disease 
was  leit  to  itself.  Under  the  expectant  method,  the  convalescence  occurred  m 
from  five  to  ten  davs ;  but  was  prolonged  under  treatment.  M.  Barthez  con- 
cludes, with  M.  Legendre.  that  pure  pneumonia  in  children  habitually  terminates 
favourably.— iJnfe/i  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  24,  1864. 

9  Treatment  of  Chronic  Disease  of  the  Lungs  hy  thr  Inhalation  of  Atomized 
Linnuh  —Dr.  Moref.l  Mackenzie  read  a  paper  (Feb.  14, 1865)  before  the  Koyal 
Mexlical  and  Chirurgical  Society  on  this  subject.  The  author,  after  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  various  instruments  invented  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
medicine  by  means  of  inhalation,  enters  into  an  account  of  the  apparatus  invented 
by  Dr  Sie<'le  '  of  8trasliourg,  and  himself,  which  he  thus  describes :  It  consists 
of  a  lit  tie  "kettle  with  a  horizontal  spout,  in  which  there  is  a  very  fine  opemng. 
Placed  at  ri'rht  angles  to  the  horizontal  spout  is  a  vertical  tube  which  dips  down 
into  the  kettle,  with  a  spirit-lamp  beneath  it.  As  the  steam  issues  from  the 
spout  it  causes  a  vacuum  in  the  vertical  tube,  and  the  medicated  liquid  rising 
up  becomes  mechanically  incorporated  in  the  steam.  The  dilution  of  the  medi- 
cated litiuid  which  takes  place  is  very  slight,  as  the  conversion  of  a  drachm  ot 
water  into  steam  will  take  up  three  drachms  of  medicated  luiuid  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  is  lowered  by  the  incorporation  of  the  liquid,  so  that  at  tbe 
end  of  the  cylinder  it  has  only  a  temperature  of  about  70^.  In  this  apparatus 
there  is  of  course,  no  current  of  cold  air.  The  amount  of  liquid  taken  up  varies 
—that  is,  it  depends  on  the  amount  of  heat  applied,  on  the  height  of  the  column 
of  liquid  etc.  This  is  not  an  important  defect;  but  when  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  take  lip  a  definite  quantity  of  liquid,  the  author  uses  the  followmg  apparatus: 
A  graduated  glass  tube,  about  eight  inches  high,  has  from  its  lower  part  a  tne 
piece  of  tubing,  which  is  bent  round  and  up  again,  and  then  extends  about  an 
inch  horizontally,  and  ends  with  a  minute  opening.  In  the  vertica  portion  ot 
the  fine  tubing  there  is  a  stopcock.  The  small  aperture  of  the  tube  is  placed 
at  rio-ht  angles  to  the  spout  of  the  kettle,  and  as  the  liquid  emerges  it  becomes 
incorporated  in  the  steam.  By  means  of  the  stopcock  the  amount  ot  hquid 
which  passes  from  the  tube  can  be  regulated,  so  that  the  same  amount  can 
always  be  taken  up  in  the  same  time.    Dr.  Siegle's  simple  apparatus  is  an  excel- 

'  This  admirable  apparatus  has  unfortunately  been  patented  by  Dr.  Siegle. 
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lent  one.  and  the  autlior  stated  that  he  had  often  used  it  with  groat  advantage. 
The  author  observed  that  his  own  atomizer  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  used  very 
easily.  The  liquid  is  driven  I'rora  a  fine  glass  pipe  on  to  a  projection  in  a  Ijell- 
shaped  tube,  by  the  descent  of  a  piston.  The  piston  is  drawn  up  without  any 
exertion  by  a  wheel  and  rack  at  its  upper  part,  and  is  forced  down  by  a  circular 
spring  which  surrounds  the  cylinder.  The  apparatus  is  filled  with  liquid  by  a 
funnel  in  its  top,  and  all  the  spray  except  that  which  is  inhaled  passes  back  into 
the  apparatus,  The  advantages  of  his  (Dr.  Mackenzie's)  atomizer  are:  1.  Its 
simplicity,  requiring  only  a  few  turns  of  a  handle  to  set  it  in  operation.  2.  The 
extremely  fine  state  of  subdivision  which  it  effects.  3.  The  uniform  pressure 
exerted.  4.  The  fact  that  the  waste  liquid  returns  into  the  apparatus.  5.  The 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned.  After  enumerating  the 
physicians  and  physiologists  who  had  worked  at  the  subject  on  the  Continent, 
the  author  analyzed  the  experiments  which  had  been  performed  by  Demarquay, 
Fourni6.  Brian,  and  others,  on  rabbits  and  dogs.  He  then  related  his  own 
experiments,  which  had  been  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Duchesne,  of 
Woodford.  After  detailing  various  experiments  performed  on  pigs  and  dogs, 
Dr.  Mackenzie  thus  sums  up  the  results:  Leaving  Demarquay's  rabbits  out  of 
the  question — it  having  been  shown  by  Claude  Bernard  that  as  those  animals 
in  their  normal  state  breathe  through  tlie  nares  when  their  nostrils  are  covered, 
and  they  are  made  to  breathe  through  the  mouth,  the  conditions  are  not  i)hysio- 
logical ;  and  by  Fournie  that  any  solution  (not  atomized)  injected  into  a  rabbit's 
mouth  passes  into  the  lungs — there  are  :  1.  Demarquay's  and  Brian's  experi- 
ments on  dogs  2.  His  (Dr.  Mackenzie's)  on  pigs  and  dogs.  3.  An  experiment 
performed  by  Demarquay.  in  the  presence  of  numerous  witnesses,  on  a  woman 
with  a  tracheal  fistula,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  inhaled  liquid  penetrated 
to  the  trachea,  though  there  was  a  great  obstruction  at  the  upper  opening  of 
the  larynx.  This  experiment,  which  had  been  previously  unsuccessfully  per- 
formed by  Fournie,  has  since  been  repeated  by  Lieber,  Schnitzler,  and  others, 
with  results  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Demarquay.  4.  The  fact  first  shown 
by  Bataille.  and  since  by  Moura-Bourouillon,  the  author,  and  others,  that  after 
the  inhalation  of  a  coloured  atomized  solution  the  sputa  remained  tinged  long 
after  the  employment  of  the  laryngoscope  could  deiect  any  traces  of  the  material 
used.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  an  immense  number  of  positive  proofs  of  the 
penetration  of  atomized  liquids,  on  the  other  hand  there  were  a  few  experiments 
performed  with  negative  results.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  any 
experiment  might  be  performed — the  most  simple  chemical  test  employed — in  a 
manner  to  insure  failure.  But  a  few  experiments  of  this  sort  could  have  little 
weight  against  the  mass  of  evidence  on  the  other  side.  The  author  stated  that 
the  greatest  benefit  from  this  system  of  therapeutics  might  be  expected  and  had 
resulted  in  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  hiemoptysis.  He  brought  forward  twenty- 
two  cases  treated  between  October,  1B()3,  and  January,  18(J4.  There  were  tea 
cases  of  bronchitis,  six  of  phthisis,  two  of  haemoptysis,  three  of  asthma,  and 
one  of  hooping-cough.  The  author  did  not  believe  that  in  phthisis  the  treatment 
would  have  a  positively  curative  effect,  but  was  beneficial  in  cutting  short  inter- 
current bronchitis.  Of  the  twenty-two  cases  detailed,  only  two  were  unable  to 
make  use  of  this  curative  process.  Of  the  ten  cases  of  bronchitis,  eight  were 
cured,  one  relieved,  and  one  obtained  no  benefit.  The  average  duration  of  the 
time  required  for  curing  these  cases,  though  most  of  them  were  severe  and  of  long 
standing,  was  only  fifteen  days  and  a  quarter.  The  shortest  time  was  six  days 
(a  severe  case.  No.  4) ;  the  longest  forty  days.  The  duration  of  treatment  was 
not  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  one  mild  case  reipiiriiig  twenty- 
eight  days  to  get  well.  Of  the  six  patients  lal)ouring  under  consumptimi,  two 
were  uualjle  to  use  the  inhalations  on  account  of  the  irritation  which  they  caused. 
Of  the  remaining  four  cases,  whilst  the  physical  signs  did  not  undergo  any  mate- 
rial alteration,  the  local  symptoms  (expectoration,  ])ain,  and  cough)  were  greatly 
relieved.  The  general  healtii  was  much  im])roved  in  two  cases.  Nos.  U  and  15; 
slightly  in  a  third,  and  not  at  all  in  a  fourtli.  In  two  cases  of  hiemoptysis,  one 
severe,  the  other  sliglit,  tlie  atomized  liipiids  ra])idly  stopjx'd  the  b!ee<ling.  In 
three  cases  of  asthma — one  a  very  severe  case,  wliich  had  obstinately  resisted 
tlie  ordinary  treatment — this  system  of  therapeutics  soon  gave  relief.     In  one 
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case  of  hoopinsr-congh  (in  an  adult)  the  inhalations  gave  immediate  relief,  and 
quickly  effected  a  cure.  The  author  stated  that  during  the  past  year  he  had  used 
atomized  liquids  in  more  than  eighty  cases  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  that  he 
had  found  the  plan  of  treatment  no  less  successful  than  was  detailed  in  this 
paper.  The  various  instruments  referred  to  in  the  communication  were  brought 
before  the  society,  and  likewise  diagrams  illustrating  their  action  and  method  of 
employment. 

I)r.  GiBB  said  that  the  subject  of  the  author's  paper  was  one  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  interest.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  professional  career  he  (Dr.  Gibb)  had  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  some 
means  might  be  devised  for  introducing  fluid  in  a  minute  state  of  division  into 
the  interior  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  would  prove  more  certain  in  its  effects 
than  the  vapour  inhaled  from  certain  substances.  The  instrument  contrived  by 
Pr.  Sales  Giron  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  but  many  others  had 
been  contrived  since  his  invention.  He  had  employed  one  manufactured  by 
Weiss,  which  readily  answered  the  purpose;  yet,  as  it  soon  got  out  of  order,  he 
had  latterly  given  a  preference  to  the  fluid  atomizer  of  Lewin,  of  Berlin,  which, 
notwithstanding  what  the  author  had  stated  in  favour  of  Siegle's  and  his  own, 
he  believed  the  most  useful  and  convenient  from  its  simplicity  and  readiness  of 
application.  In  employing  .Siegle's,  the  temperature  of  the  stream  could  not 
always  be  relied  upon  wi^h  any  amount  of  adjustment  of  the  cylinder  for  its 
diffusion,  although  it  had  decided  advantages  for  introducing  small  quantities  of 
certain  asrents.  From  the  evidence  brouii-ht  forward  by  the  author,  illustrated 
by  experiments  of  his  own  and  Continental  investigators,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  any  atomized  fluid  reached  the  minutest  bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells, 
and  from  his  own  experience  of  the  inhalation  of  fluid  thus  atomized  or  pulverized 
he  was  quite  satisfied  such  was  the  case.  With  Siegle's  atomizer  he  had  caused 
the  inhalation  of  a  solution  of  the  iodide  of  silver  for  a  few  minutes  only  in  a  case 
of  rapid  phthisis  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  with  profuse  expectoration 
and  laryngeal  mischief.  The  effect  of  this  was  a  general  feeling  of  warmth 
throughout  every  part  of  the  chest,  and  the  subsequent  diminution  of  the  ex- 
pectoration. This  feeling  of  warmth  so  generally  diff'used  convinced  him  that 
the  atomized  fluid  had  reached  the  minutest  bronchi.  As  a  palliative  in  some 
cases  of  phthisis,  and  as  likely  to  diminish  the  amount  of  expectoration,  the 
inhalation  of  atomized  fluids  would  prove  useful,  but  it  never  could  be  relied 
upon  as  a  curative  agent  in  this  disease.  With  regard  to  bronchitis,  the  chronic 
form  especially,  asthma,  and  hicmoptysis,  his  own  experience  agreed  with  that 
of  the  author,  and  showed  that  in  many  cases  the  greatest  amount  of  relief  could 
be  obtained.  Indeed,  he  had  been  surprised  at  the  good  results  which  sometimes 
followed,  in  the  two  former  especially.  He  accepted  the  author's  term  atomized 
as  preferable  to  pulverized  in  its  application  to  fluids,  and  had  no  hesitation  in 
adopting  it.  As  furnishing  an  additional  and  most  useful  therapeutic  agent  in 
the  treatment  of  laryngeal  and  chest  diseases,  the  inhalation  of  certain  atomized 
fluids  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  undoubted  value,  and  he  (Dr.  Gibb)  gladly 
bore  testimony  in  its  favour. 

10.  Diphtheria  in  London. — Dr.  Thomas  Hillier,  in  an  interesting  paper 
read  before  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  August  last,  calls 
attention  to  some  points  in  relation  to  this  disease  which  have  been  forced  upon 
his  notice  whilst  analyzing  the  cases  which  came  under  his  care  at  the  hospital 
for  sick  children  in  London. 

The  more  important  of  these  points  we  shall  present  to  our  reader. 

Since  the  beginning  of  18:")",  there  have  been  85  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the 
hospital,  of  which  71  were  primary,  and  14  secondary ;  of  the  primary  cases  37 
or  52  per  cent,  died,  of  the  secondary  10  or  71  per  cent,  were  fatal.  This  is  a 
large  mortality,  which  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  milder  cases 
were  treated  as  out  patients,  and  only  the  severe  ones  admitted  into  the  hospital. 

The  aff'ections  to  which  diphtheria  was  secondary  were,  measles  in  three 
instances,  scarlet  fever  in  two,  surgical  operations  in  two,  and  once  to  Bright's 
disease,  tubercular  meningitis,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  chorea,  and  convulsions, 
severally. 
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Larj/ngeal  Com'pU cat  ions.  Of  33  cases,  the  larynx  was  involved  in  23  (or 
nearly  (54  per  cent.),  and  not  involved  in  10  cases.  Of  the  former — i.  e.,  where 
the  laryn.x  was  implicated — 15  died,  and  8  recovered ;  and  of  the  latter,  6  died, 
and  4  recovered. 

Album  in  ur  HI. — Of  38  cases,  albumen  was  present  in  33,  32  of  which  proved 
fatal.  Of  the  five  cases  without  albumen  all  recovered.  The  albumen  appeared 
in  one  case  on  the  fourth  day.  in  three  on  the  fifth  day.  2  on  the  seventh  day, 
five  on  the  ninth,  one  on  the  thirteenth,  and  one  on  tlie  nineteenth  day.  There 
was  together  with  the  presence  of  albumen  a  great  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
urine  secreted,  which  does  not  accord  with  the  observations  of  Dr.  West. 

Fatty  Df'generation  of  the  Muscular  Fibres  of  the  Heart  was  met  with  in  three 
cases,  all  rather  chronic  cases.  Each  died  of  syncope  with  symptoms  of  asthe- 
nia and  not  of  asphyxia. 

Sickness.  Dr.  H.  says,  was  alwa3\s  a  symptom  of  serious  import,  ahd  is  generally 
connected  with  scanty  secretion  of  urine. 

One  circumstance,  Dr.  H.  says,  which  very  forcibly  struck  him  "in  reviewing 
the  cases  of  diphtheria  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  is  the  great  rarity  of  paralysis 
or  other  nervous  phenomena  as  sequelie.  He  has  not  seen,  in  hospital  practice, 
any  case  of  general  paralysis,  or  paraplegia,  or  impairment  of  vision,  and  only 
one  case  of  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  one  case  of  stra- 
bismus. In  one  case,  fluids  passed  the  rima  glottidis,  and  were  rejected  through 
the  tracheal  tube.  In  private  practice,  although  he  has  not  seen  nearly  so  many 
cases  of  the  disease,  he  has  met  with  partial  amaurosis  twice,  with  paraplegia 
twice,  and  with  nasal  voice  several  times. 

With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  diphtheria.  Dr.  H.  says  :  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  general,  and  not  a  local  disease.  It  may  prove  fatal  even  when  the 
throat  is  quite  well.  There  is  no  constant  relation  in  severity  between  the  local 
and  general  symptoms.  The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  the  nervous  symptoms  just  referred  to,  are  additional  evidences  in  sup- 
port of  this  statement. 

"  It  is  not  a  modified  form  of  scarlatina.  This  was  a  very  favourite  opinion 
when  the  disease  was  less  known  than  it  is  now.  There  are,  I  presume,  now  but 
few  practitioners  who  adhere  to  this  theory.  It  attacks  quite  as  frequently  those 
who  have  had  scarlatina,  as  those  who  have  not.  No  doubt,  it  sometimes  follows 
close  upon  the  steps  of  scarlatina  ;  it  sometimes  complicates  that  disease  ;  and 
it  frequently  occurs  as  an  epidemic  in  seasons  and  places  where  scarlatina  is 
epidemic.  'J'he  albuminuria  which  accompanies  diphtheria  sets  in  earlier,  is 
seldom  attended  with  dropsy,  and  less  frequently  with  convulsions  and  coma." 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  between  diphtheria  and  croup.  Dr.  H.  will  not 
speak  dogmatically,  but  he  says  that  in  his  experience  in  London  he  sees  no 
distinction  between  them.  "  Most  of  the  cases  formerly  called  croup  would  now 
be  called  diphtheria ;  and  many  of  the  cases  now  called  diphtheria  would  ten 
years  ago  have  been  called  croup." 

The  following  are  Dr.  Hillier's  Conclusions : — 

'•  Di])hlheria,  when  attacking  the  larynx,  is  not  anatomically  different  from 
croup  as  known  in  I^ondon  twenty  years  ago.  There  have  been  during  the  last 
eight  years  in  Loudon,  an  increasing  number  of  cases  characterized  by  asthenia, 
in  which  the  fauces  are  the  primary  seat  of  disease.  The  general  nutrition  of 
the  body  has  been  much  affected  in  these  cases ;  the  kidneys  and  the  nervous 
system  have  frequently  suffered. 

"Diphtheria  is,  like  croup,  either  a  primary  disease,  or  secondary  to  another. 

"  Dii)litheria  is  infectious;  but  its  infectious  properties  have  not  been  strikingly 
seen  at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  London. 

"  No  specific  has  been  discovered  for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  Just  as  in 
croup,  mercury  has  in  some  cases  been  of  marked  benefit  ;  but  it  is  a  remedy 
which  cannot  be  safely  used  in  all  cases.  Chlorate  of  jiotash  has  also  been  of 
service  in  some  instances.  Alcoholic  stimulants  in  moderation  have  been  useful ; 
but,  even  when  given  in  very  large  (juantities,  they  have  not  counteracted  the 
tendency  to  synco])e,  and  have  S(nnetimes  ai)])eare(i  to  aggravate  the  renal  com- 
plications.    No  marked  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  ice,  iodide 
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of  potassium,  or  the  pcrcbloride  of  iron.  Local  applications  are  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance,  except  at  the  outset,  or  to  correct  foetor  at  a  later  stage. 
"When  asphy.xia  is  imminent,  tracheotomy,  or,  in  the  adult,  laryngotomy,  is 
indicated.  This  operation  has  saved  the  lives  of  some,  and  has  delayed" the 
deaths  of  others,  and  rendered  them  less  painful.  The  chances  of  its  success 
are  cceteris  paribus  much  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  firmness 
of  his  chest-walls.  The  operation  is  useful  only  by  admitting  air  to  the  lungs 
below  the  narrowest  part  of  the  air-passages,  thus  giving  a  longer  time  for  natui'e, 
assisted  by  art.  to  throw  off"  the  disease.  It  has  no  power  to  arrest  the  progress, 
either  of  the  local  lesions  or  the  general  disease.  Internal  treatment  should 
therefore  not  be  suspended  after  the  performance  of  the  operation.  It  is  useless 
to  resort  to  the  operation,  unless  the  services  of  judicious  attendants  and  favoura- 
ble "conditions  surrounding  the  patient  can  be  subsetiuently  secured.  As  much 
depends  on  the  after-treatment  as  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator.  'J'he  tube 
which  has  been  found  most  useful  is  a  double  one  ;  the  outer  tube  is  bivalve, 
opening  laterally,  which,  when  closed,  is  very  narrow,  and  can  be  introduced  very 
readily  into  the  wound  in  the  trachea;  the  inner  tube  has  a  nearly  circular  aper- 
ture, with  a  fenestra  on  its  convex  aspect  looking  upwards.  The  aperture  of 
the  tube  should  be  as  large  as  the  aperture  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  patient's 
natural  air-passages." — Brit.  Mtd.  Journ.,  Sept.  24,  18(54. 

11.  Difference  befvjeeji  Diphtheria  and  Croup. — A  paper  was  recently  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Berlin,  by  Dr.  Veit,  in  which  the  author 
intended  to  prove  that  the  morbid  processes  designated  as  croup  and  diphtheria 
were  not  so  widely  different  as  many  pathological  anatomists  and  professors  of 
clinical  medicine  believed,  since  there  was  one  common  feature  to  both,  viz., 
fibrinous  exudation ;  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  better  if  we  called  the  dis- 
ease pharyngitis  or  laryngitis  exudativa,  and  specified  it  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  effusion  as  croupous  or  diphtheritic.  As  regards  treatment,  he  recom- 
mended chiefly  small  pieces  of  ic«  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  minutes. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Prof.  Virciiow  said  that,  previous  to  his 
having  laid  stress  upon  the  difference  between  croupous  and  diphtheritic  effu- 
sions, Rokitansky  and  the  Vienna  school  had  confounded  the  two  under  the  name 
of  croupous,  while  the  French  school  had  called  them  both  diphtheritic.  Both 
names  had  reference  to  the  presence  of  a  false  membrane.  There  were,  however, 
differences  between  the  two  conditions,  as  in  one  set  of  aff'ections  there  were 
loose  membranes  adhering  to  the  surface,  and  which  might  be  easily  removed. 
Such  affections  had  been/issociated  with  the  name  of  croup,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  show  that  croup  was  very  different  from  the  pathological  processes 
which  hr^tonneau  had  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  and  his 
successors  in  that  of  the  genitals  and  other  membranes,  for  in  the  latter  there 
was  not  mere  deposition  of  a  simple  loose  membrane  capable  of  being  at  once 
separated  from  the  surface  without  breach  of  continuity,  but  a  process  was  going 
on  in  the  very  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  which  resulted  in  ulcera- 
tion, so  that  the  false  membrane  could  only  come  off' in  the  course  of  some  days. 
He  was  even  now  of  opinion  that  this  separation  of  the  two  processes  was  not 
only  justifiable,  but  important  in  a  pathological  as  in  a  clinical  point  of  view,  for 
the  medical  practitioner  would  always  have  to  ask  himself  the  question  whether 
the  process  was  one  of  gangrenous  ulceration  with  breach  of  surface,  or  one 
where  the  surface  was  only  covered  with  a  loose,  false  membrane,  but  remained 
itself  intact.  He  believed  it  would  be  best  to  confine  the  name  of  croup  to  the 
special  affection  of  the  larynx,  and  to  distinguish  its  different  degrees  as  catarrha- 
lic,  fibrinous,  and  diphtheritic.  With  regard  to  the  pharynx,  there  was  no  such 
difference,  as  he  had  never  yet  observed  free  fibrinous  false  membranes  on  the 
surface  of  the  pharynx  and  the  tonsils;  there  was,  therefore,  no  croupous  angina 
or  pharyngitis.  The  name  of  croup  was,  therefore,  more  a  clinical  than  an 
anatomical  expression  ;  it  represented  anatomically  three  different  pathological 
processes,  which  might  exist  together  in  the  same  person.  Thus  it  was  by  no 
means  rare  that  there  was  true  diphtheritis  in  the  pharynx  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  larynx  including  the  vocal  cords,  while  below  these  latter  there  were  loose 
membranes  which  it  was  easy  to  separate,  and  further  down  ordinary  catarrh, 
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which  miiilit  l)c  set  down  as  bronchitis.  If,  therefore,  the  name  of  cronp  were 
given  up,  ami  the  gradual  differences  of  the  pathological  process  were  to  receive 
separate  names,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  on  with  that  in  practice.  "Croup" 
did  not  only  mean  certain  anatomical  peculiarities,  but  also  a  series  of  functional 
disturbances.  Croupous  catarrh  was  distinguished  from  simple  laryngeal  catarrh, 
not  so  much  by  anatomical  criteria,  but  by  the  peculiar  nervous  symptoms  ob- 
served during  life.  That  the  former  was  a  more  severe  affection  might  also  be 
shown  anatomically,  as  there  was  swelling  not  only  of  the  neighbouring  glands, 
but  also  of  the  glands  surrounding  the  jugular  vein,  and  in  grave  forms  of  the 
disease  even  affections  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

Prof.  Virchow  then  made  some  remarks  about  the  pathological  and  clinical 
designations  of  disease.  He  said  that  there  must  always  be  a  certain  discrepancy 
between  the  two,  as  pathological  anatomy  had  only  to  do  with  local  processes; 
clinical  medicine,  however,  with  general  conditions.  Thus,  in  the  same  epidemic 
of  cholera  there  might  be  cases  which  weie,  anatomically  speaking,  such  of 
catarrh  of  the  intestines,  while  others  were  such  of  true  diphtheritis  of  the  bowel. 
In  certain  cases  of  dysentery  there  was  a  diphtheritic  process,  while  in  others 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  there  were  cases  of  intestinal  diphtheria 
without  dysentery.  It  would,  therefore,  be  best  to  retain  the  old  expressions 
giving  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease,  while  the  minor  features  of  it 
might  be  designated  according  to  anatomical  peculiarities.  If  every  disease 
were  reduced  to  local  anatomical  changes,  there  would  be  great  confusion,  as 
there  might  be  different  stages,  one  passing  into  the  other.  By  cashiering  all 
the  old  clinical  expressions,  all  etiology  would  be  lost,  and  we  should  no  longer 
be  able  to  group  together  diseases  which  have  a  common  cause.  In  croup  there 
would  be  positive  danger  in  doing  so.  since  cases  of  true  croup  might  be  ana- 
tomically nothing  but  laryngeal  catarrh ;  and  yet  trhere  was  a  danger  inherent 
to  these  cases  not  at  all  peculiar  to  common  laryngitis.  In  the  same  manner 
apoplexy  was  only  a  clinical,  but  not  an  anatomical  conception.  Apoplexy 
meant  a  sudden  cessation  of  function,  and  more  especially  of  that  of  the  brain. 
This,  however,  did  not  give  us  any  anatomical  notions,  since  apoplexy  was  not 
merely  caused  by  rupture  of  bloodvessels,  but  also  by  emboli,  etc.  If  people 
talked  of  apoplexy  of  the  lungs  or  the  muscles,  meaning  with  that  hemorrhage 
into  these  organs  without  cessation  of  function,  confusion  was  produced.  It  was 
better  to  preserve  the  meaning  of  the  word  "apoi)lexy,"  physiologically  and 
clinically,  and  to  separate  its  different  forms  according  to  their  anatomical 
nature — as  hemorrhagic,  embolic,  ansmic,  apoplexy,  etc.  If  hemorrhage  were 
identified  with  apoplexy,  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  facts,  as  hemorrhage  into 
the  brain  often  occurred  without  causing  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 

Prof.  Von  Gkaefe  said  that  the  type  of  croupous  and  diphtheritic  diseases 
was  very  different,  although  they  occasionally  mergjed  one  into  the  other.  He 
did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Veit  as  to  the  effused  fibrin  being  the  connecting  link 
between  the  two.  There  was  no  effusion  of  fibrin  in  diphtheritic  ophthalmia; 
in  such  affections  there  was  only  formation  of  pus  and  of  a  tine  granular  mass. 
Blennorrhea  might,  by  infection,  cause  croupous  and  diphtheritic  processes  in 
the  eye,  and  diphtheria  might  produce  blennorrha>a  and  croupous  afTections. 
'I'he  degree  of  contagiosity  was,  however,  different,  diphtheria  being  the  most 
contagious. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  25,  18G5. 

12.  Diphtheritic  Paralysis  in  the  Adult ;  Exhibition  of  Nux  Vomica  and 
Nitrate  of  Silver. — The  two  following  cases  are  published  in  tlie  Gazette  des 
Ilopilanx  by  Racishokski  ;  we  had  ourselves  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
condition  of  the  patients  before  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  : — 

"'I'he  i)aticnts  were  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  each  aged  about  49.  In  April, 
ISG.'J,  tlie  husband  was  affected  witli  diphtheritic  angina,  for  which  Dr.  Chaillou 
resorted  with  success  to  cauterization  and  glycerine  gargles.  After  the  cure  of 
the  sore-throat,  some  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  even  of  si)eaking  remained, 
and  tiie  sul>j<'ct  comi)lained  of  a  sensation  analogous  to  that  wliich  might  bo 
caused  by  t'lu-  jiresence  of  a  rag  in  the  fauces.  These  symptoms  were  followed 
by  numbness  in  tlie  legs  and  arms,  which  gradually  increased  up  to  the  period 
of  my  first  vist  in  July,  when  I  ascertained  that  the  muscular  power  of  the 
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limbs  was  obviously  decreased,  and  that  the  articulation  of  words  and  deglutition 
were  impeded.  The  patient  walked  with  some  difficulty,  but  was  not  confined 
to  his  bed. 

"  Mrs.  X.,  the  wife,  habitually  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  for  fifteen  years 
had  borne  an  issue  in  the  left  arm.  On  the  tenth  day  of  her  husband's  illness, 
a  false  membrane  of  the  size  of  a  crown-piece  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  sore, 
but  she  had  no  sore  throat  or  any  appearance  of  pseudo-membranous  exudations 
on  the  tonsils  or  pharynx.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  perfect  immunity  of  the 
fauces  from' disease  of  any  description,  she  experienced  in  a  few  days  symptoms 
precisely  similar  to  those  presented  by  her  husband,  viz.,  difficulty  of  swallowino^ 
liquids,  which  returned  through  the  nose ;  imperfect  articulation  of  sounds  ;  and 
the  sensation  of  a  foreign  substance  in  the  throat.  For  the  diphtheria  of  the 
arm.  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  glycerine  dressings  were  prescribed. 

'•  As  the  false  membrane  persisted,  Mrs.  X.  consulted  Dr.  Richard,  who  ap- 
plied the  actual  cautery.  This  method  of  treatment,  instituted  a  month  after 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  proved  perfectly  successful,  and  effected  a  prompt 
cure  of  the  diphtheria,  but  had  no  influence  on  the  paralysis,  which  seemed,  on 
the  contrary  to  increase,  and  invaded  the  limbs  especially  on  the  right  side." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  patients  when  Dr.  Racisborski  was  consulted ; 
this  gentleman  prescribed  tonics  which  induced  no  favourable  change.  The 
alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica,  exhibited  in  daily  doses  of  one  or  two  grains, 
caused  in  the  course  of  a  week  improvement  in  the  husband,  but  appeared  to 
increase  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  in  the  wife.  The  former,  therefore,  per- 
severed in  the  use  of  the  remedy,  and  was  cured  in  three  weeks.  From  a  cjuar- 
ter  of  a  grain  to  one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  then  administered  every  day 
to  Mrs.  X.,  and  a  complete  recovery  was  attained  in  a  month. 

These  cases  illustrate  the  propriety  of  resorting  for  the  same  disease  to  various 
remedies  in  subjects  of  different  constitutions,  and  the  second  is  calculated  to 
encourage  the  hopes  which  have  been  founded  on  the  exhibition  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  some  forms  of  paralysis. — Glasgow  Med.  Journ.,  July,  1864,  from 
Journ.  of  Pract.  Mtd.  and  iSurg. 

13.  C7.se  of  Bromide  of  Ammonium  in  Ilooping- Cough. — Dr.  R.  Pi-:el  Ritchie 
states  (Edinburgh  Med.  Journ.,  June,  18G4)  that  he  has  frequently  employed 
the  bromide  of  ammonium  in  hooping-cough,  with  relief  to  the  spasmodic  cough, 
and  to  the  hoop  ;  it  has  not,  however,  been  uniformly  successful,  and  his  results 
have  not  on  the  whole  been  so  favourable  as  those  published  by  Dr.  Gibb  and 
Prof.  Harley. 

The  fullowing  is  a  summary  of  his  results : — 

"  ist.  As  to  the  ages  of  those  treated.  The  youngest  was  three  months,  the 
oldest  four  years  ;  the  average  age,  twenty-three  and  a  half  months.  In  my  ex- 
perience the  remedy  appears  to  be  most  successful  in  children  whose  age  exceeds 
two  years. 

"  id.  As  to  results.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  there  was  marked  relief  to  the  hoop 
after  a  few  doses  had  been  given.  This  was  very  noticeable  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  hoop  was  very  frequent ;  the  report  given  shortly  after  first  ad- 
ministration in  several  of  such  cases  was  that  the  child  was  much  relieved. 

'■  Infants  are  probably  more  liable  to  bronchitic  attacks,  and  in  them  uncom- 
plicated pertussis  is  more  rarely  met  with  than  in  older  children.  For  this  rea- 
son it  possibly  is  that  the  bromide  is  less  beneficial  in  those  under  the  age  of 

two  years  than  in  those  above  that  age.     In  three  of  the  cases  death  occurred 

in  two  from  bronchitis,  and  in  the  third  from  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  but  in  all 
of  these  the  hoop  had  been  relieved,  especially  in  the  two  younger,  aged  three 
months  and  twenty  months.  In  the  eldest,  aged  two  and  \hree-quarter  years, 
the  relief  was  not  quite  so  apparent. 

"  3d.  As  to  the  dose.  The  quantity  I  have  generally  given  has  been  from 
three  to  twelve  grains  a  day,  in  divided  doses,  administered  every  six  hours. 

"These  quantities  are  less  than  those  prescribed  by  Dr.  Ilarley,  who  o-ives  a 
grain  for  each  year,  every  eight  hours,  but  this  is  regialated  by  the  constkution 
and  development  of  the  child.  In  children  of  advanced  age  he  gives  large  doses. 
In  the  Lanctt  of  January  16,  1S64,  the  particulars  of  two  cases  are  given,  the 
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one  a  girl  ugccl  nine,  took  twenly-seven  gniins  a  day  apparently  for  a  week;  the 
other,  a  boy  aged  six,  took  eighteen  grains  daily  for  ihe  same  time.  In  both 
very  speedy  relief  occurred.  In  the  same  journal  instances  of  a  child  aged  tliree 
years  taking  eighteen  grains,  and  of  anutlier  child  aged  four,  taking  twenty-four 
grains  a  day  are  given. 

"Dr.  Gi!)b  gives  two  or  three  grains  thrice  daily  to  infants,  and  four,  eight, 
or  even  ten  grains,  as  frequently  to  older  children. 

"I  have  not  prescribed  a  larger  dose  than  twelve  grains  in  the  day,  but  I  have 
given  that  amount  with  benefit  in  cases  of  the  age  of  four,  three,  and  two  and  a 
half  years.  Eight  grains  a  day  I  have  given  to  children  two  and  three  years  old. 
In  one  instance  a  child  of  two  years  old,  by  mistake  on  the  part  of  its  mother, 
was  given,  without  injurious  effect,  fifteen  grains  a  day  for  four  days,  but  this 
large  dose  was  not  attended  by  a  better  result  than  usual.  Drs.  Gibb  and  Har- 
ley  prescribe  it  thrice  daily  in  water.  I  prefer  giving  it  four  times  a  day  with 
syrup.  If  bronchial  irritation  exists,  a  mixture  of  ipecacuanha  and  s(iuill  is  re- 
quired. I)r.  Gibb  is  also  of  this  opinion.  In  complicated  cases  the  administra- 
tion of  an  emetic  I  find  to  be  frequently  necessary. 

"4^/i.  In  what  cases  is  it  suitable  ?  *  *  *  Having  used  the  preparation 
in  upwards  of  twenty  cases,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this 
head,  it  would  be — that  the  great  efficacy  of  the  drug  is  in  uncomplicated  cases 
— that  in  those  complicated  with  acute  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  the  benefit  is 
so  trifling  that  I  prefer  other  methods  of  treatment — that  in  my  experience,  in- 
fants are  more  liable  to  such  complications  than  children  above  the  age  of  two 
years.  To  this  I  consider  it  to  be  due,  that  in  the  former  the  benefit  from  the 
remedy  is  less  than  in  the  latter — for  an  acutely  congested  condition  of  the  air- 
passages  appears  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  bromide  as  a  laryngeal  anassthetic. 
That  the  more  frequent  the  paroxysms  of  hooping,  the  more  marked  iind  rapid 
is  the  relief;  that  greater  relief  appears  to  be  experienced  in  those  of  some  con- 
tinuance than  in  recent  cases ;  and,  lastly,  that  when  chronic  bronchitis  is  pre- 
sent, the  bromide  should  not  be  given  alone,  but  combined  with  squill  and  ipeca- 
cuanha mixture,  and  occasionally  with  an  emetic. 

"  I  have  not  observed  that  the  bromide  of  ammonium  has  any  tendency  to 
cause  nausea,  or  that  it  has  any  effect  on  the  mental  powers.  In  none  of  the 
cases  in  which  I  prescribed  it  have  convulsions  occurred." 

14.  Bromide  of  Potassium,  in  Coryza,  Dysphagia,  and  Spasmodic  Cough. — 
The  ansesthetic  effects  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  on  the  soft  palate  are  now 
well  known  to  surgeons.  M.  Gubler  conceives  that  this  singular  property  might 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  treatment  of  various  morbid  conditions,  and  states 
that  with  this  remedial  agent  he  had  succeeded  in  niodifyiug  in  the  most  favour- 
able manner  coryza,  angina,  painful  deglutition,  and  even  spasmodic  paroxysms 
of  coughing,  which  occasion  so  much  distress  to  persons  labouring  under  laryngo- 
bronchitis  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  following  is  M.  Gubler's  prescription:  R. — Potassii  bromidi.  ,^ij ;  aqute 
destill.  5v.  Distilled  water  must  be  used,  and  the  mixture  preserved  in  stoppered 
bottles;  if  this  precaution  is  omitted,  the  solution  becomes  turbid  and  offensive. 
A  tablespoouful  morning  and  evening  is  the  usual  dose. 

We  shall  revert  on  some  future  occasion  to  the  therapeutic  effects  of  the  bro- 
mide in  chest  affections,  but  we  will  at  present  confine  our  observations  to  the 
prompt  relief  afibrded  I)y  this  remedial  agent  in  consum])ti<in,  when,  from  ulcera- 
tion of  the  fauces,  deglutition  has  become  so  painful  as  to  deter  the  patient  from 
the  use  of  food.  M.  Gubler  relates  the  case  of  a  Zouave  aiVected  with  tubercu- 
losis, who  voluntarily  alistained  from  taking  nutriment  in  order  to  avoid  the 
torture  coincident  with  deglutition.  Half  a  (Irachm  of  bromide  of  potassium  was 
exhibited,  and  immeiliately  imjiroved  his  condition.  He  was.  after  twenty-four 
hours,  enal)led  to  swallow  liread  and  chicken  without  pain,  and  survived  for  a 
twelvemonth,  'i'he  bromide,  in  such  cases,  is  therefore  a  valualtle  sedative,  and 
will  ijc  found  efficacious  for  the  cure  of  glandular  angina  unconnected  with 
tuberculosis,  and  caused  by  local  irritation  or  exposure  to  cold,  and  also  for 
lierpetic  and  arthritic  sore-throat.  M.  Gul)ler's  researches  also  point  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  drug  in  the  second  stage  of  uncom]ili(.aled  lullammatory 
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angina,  when  the  contraction  of  the  pharynx  and  fauces  retains  sufficient  intensity 
to  compel  the  patients  to  abstain  from  food,  and  when,  therefore,  long  and  tedious 
convalescence,  if  not  exhaustiug  disease,  such  as  diffused  asthenic  paralysis,  may 
be  expected  to  follow.— i;ia?iA.7'«(/'s  Abstract,  vol.  xL,  from  Juurn.  de  Med.  ct 
Chir.  Prat.,  Aug.  1864. 

15.  Cure  of  Hooping-Cough  by  Ergot. — A  boy,  six  years  of  age.  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Griepexkerl,  in  18.56,  had"  had  hooping-cough  for  a  fortnight,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  the  convulsive  symptoms  of  ergotism,  which  was  at  that 
time  epidemic  in  the  commune  of  Lutter.  From  the  first  appearance  of  these 
symptoms  the  fits  of  coughing  ceased,  and  were  replaced  by  simple  whistling 
inspirations.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  when  the  child  was  cured  of  the  ergot- 
ism, he  was  found  at  the  same  time  cured  of  the  hooping-cough,  which  had 
therefore  lasted  a  much  shorter  time  than  usual.  Starting  from  this  lact.  M. 
Griepenkerl  administered  ergot  of  rye  to  five  children  suffering  from  hooping- 
cough,  four  of  whom,  a  year  old,  had  been  affected  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
the  fifth,  three  years  old,  had  been  sufl'ering  for  a  year.  In  all  a  cure  was 
nearly  accomplished  at  the  end  of  eight  days  of  treatment.  Later,  in  1861,  an 
epidemic  of  hooping-cough  offered  to  the  author  a  vast  field  of  observation,  and 
his  experience  now  comprehends  more  than  two  hundred  facts.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  appear  to  vindicate  to  the  ergot  of  rye  an  important  place 
among  the  remedial  means  in  hooping-cough.  The  failures  in  I)r  Griepenkerl's 
hands  were  few,  and  they  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  employment  of  ergot  of 
bad  quality.  The  following  formula  has  been  definitively  adopted  by  the 
a'uthor  as  the  most  suitable  for  giving  a  stable  compound,  and  one  divested  of 
the  irritant  properties  which  powdered  ergot  possesses.  Ergot  in  coarse  powder, 
20  to  30  grains,  to  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  water  with  an  ounce  of  isinglass  ; 
to  this  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  white  sugar  is  to  be  added. 

Dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  two  hours  for  a  child  from  five  to  seven  years  old. 
For  younger  children  the  quantity  of  ergot  is  to  be  reduced  to  ten  or  fifteen 
grains  for  the  same  quantity  of  syrup.  It  is  necessary,  during  the  whole  of  the 
treatment,  to  avoid  scrui)ulousIy  all  artich'S  of  food  which  contain  tannin. 

Dr.  Griepenkerl  recommends  that  this  treatment  should  not  be  commenced 
until  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  of  the  di.sease,  and  after  all  complications 
have  been  got  rid  of.  He  has  remarked  that  the  paroxysms  are  often  aggra- 
vated during  the  first  days  of  tlie  employment  of  the  ergot,  but  at  the  end  of 
from  five  to  ten  days  they  diminish  in  fre(iuency.  and  disappear  the  more  rapidly 
in  proportion  as  there  is  less  concomitant  pulmonary  catarrh.  'J'he  latter  is  in 
no  respect  modified  by  the  ergot.  The  syrup  of  ergot  has  never  been  employed 
by  Dr.  (Triepenkerl  for  more  than  fifteen  consecutive  days;  he  suspends  its 
administration  at  the  end  of  that  time,  but  resumes  it  in  a  fortnight,  if  the 
cough  has  not  been  sufficiently  modified.  He  has  never  seen  this  treatment 
give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  ergotism. — Dublin  Med.  Press,  Jan.  6,  1864,  from 
Deutsche  Klinik. 

16.  Influence  of  the  Vapours  disengaged  from  the  matters  used  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  Coal  Gas  over  Hooping-Cough. — M.  Coimmerege  has  presented  to  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  a  report  on  this  subject,  drawn  up  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  eifects  produced  on  142  children  affected  with  hooping-cough, 
who  had  been  brought  under  the  action  of  the  gases  iu  the  gas  works  at  rit. 
Maude.  His  conclusions  are  to  the  ettect.  that  the  treatment  produces  excel- 
lent results,  and  at  all  periods  of  the  disorder.  When  it  does  not  cure,  it  greatly 
ameliorates.  In  general,  twelve  stances  are  required  for  the  cure;  and  each 
stance  should  be  of  two  hours'  duration.  However  young  the  patient,  no  danger 
results  from  the  exposure  to  the  gases.  Then  again  we  have  Dr.  Berthoij.ks, 
who  informs  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  of  the  effects  observed  to  result 
from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapours  disengaged  from  the  remains  of  the  mute- 
rials  used  in  the  purification  of  gas,  by  children  having  hooping-cough.  "The 
register  of  the  coal  works  at  Ternes  show  that,  during  the  past  six  months, 
901  patients  have  been  subjected  to  the  vapour-treatment;  and  that  of  these 
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219  were  cured  and  122  relieved.  The  favourable  results  are  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  ammoniac  gases  and  the  tar-vapour  associated  with  it." — Brit. 
Med.  Journ.,  Nov.  5,  1864. 

17.  Mild  Ei>ilept{form  Diseafse;  Exhihiiinn  of  the  Valerianate  of  Afropia. — 
Dr.  MiciiEA  has  recently  published  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  supplies 
Bs  with  a  minute  description  of  the  milder  forms  of  epilepsy,  the  symptoms 
of  which  are  often  disregarded,  although  they  are  but  a  prelude  to  the  more 
violent  paroxysms;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
these  slighter  manifestations  on  account  of  the  greater  efficacy  of  medical  inter- 
position at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

At  this  period,  which  has  been  called  giddiness,  or  vertigo,  the  patient  very 
seldom  falls,  but  sometimes  reels  or  drops  any  object  he  may  happen  to  hold  in 
his  hand.  If  walking,  he  suddenly  stops,  and  if  standing,  endeavours  to  find  a 
seat.  For  a  few  seconds,  sometimes  fur  one  only,  he  is  unconscious.  This  ob- 
Bcuration  of  the  intellect,  this  eclipse  of  thought,  lasts  but  a  moment;  if  the 
subject  is  speaking  he  suddenly  checks  himself;  and  if  listening  his  attention 
wavers  and  he  ceases  to  understand  what  is  said,  and  when  addressed  cannot 
reply.  This  mental  disturbance  the  sufferer  is  occasionally  aware  of  himself, 
although  it  is  so  trifling  and  so  transient  that  it  often  escapes  detection,  the 
persons  present  generally  referring  it  to  meditation,  or  absence  of  mind.  Indeed 
this  state  much  resembles  inattention  or  reflection,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  its 
existence  in  the  functions  of  the  brain;  the  thread  of  the  discourse  is  promptly 
resumed  where  it  had  been  severed,  the  patient  finishing  an  interrupted  ))hrase 
or  word,  precisely  like  a  person  absorbed  in  thought,  and  suddenly  recalled  from 
ihis  inward  contemplations. 

In  contrast  with  what  is  observed  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  epileptic 
seizures,  consciousness  is  never  entirely  abolished  during  vertigo.  The  chief 
faculties  exist,  and  although  the  patient  understands  badly,  or  not  at  all,  what 
is  going  forward  about  hiin,  he  yet  sees  and  hears.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  both,  under  the  circumstances, 
liable  to  delusion,  especially  the  former.  Surrounding  objects  appear  to  turn 
round,  to  be  double,  inverted,  smaller  or  larger  than  they  really  are,  or  invested 
with  shapes  and  colours  which  do  not  belong  to  them  ;  and  this  incomplete 
participation  of  the  organs  of  special  sensation  in  the  mental  disturbance  may 
possibly  account  for  the  fact  that  the  subjects  are  in  some  degree  conscious  of 
their  condition,  which  they  compare  to  transient  fits  of  giddiness,  impending 
Byncope,  or  mere  dimness  of  vision. 

These  epileptic  symptoms  betray  themselves  in  the  countenance  by  a  slight 
paleness,  a  look  of  surprise,  and  a  fixed  stare,  caused  by  a  tonic  spasm  of  the 
ocular  muscles.  Dr.  Michea  agrees  with  Dr.  Ilerpin.  that  vertigo  is  invariably 
attended  with  a  convulsive  action,  rapid  and  partial,  it  is  true,  but  generally 
tonic,  and  affecting  one  or  several  muscles. 

Dr.  Michea  considers  the  predisposing  influence  of  eclampsy  on  the  production 
of  epilepsy  in  children  as  a  fully  demonstrated  fact.  In  ('>3  instances  of  the 
latter  disease  he  found  13,  i.  e.,  somewhat  less  than  one  in  four,  in  which  con- 
vulsions more  or  less  violent  had  existed  in  infancy. 

Hence  the  author  concludes,  that  convulsions  supervening  during  the  period 
of  teething  should  never  be  neglected;  that  eclampsy  caused  by  worms,  and  in 
general  all  convulsive  attacks  connected  with  feverishness  in  children,  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  that  even  after  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  and  the 
(j.\ pulsion  uf  the  entozoa  have  for  a  long  time  put  a  stop  to  the  convulsions,  the 
safest  practice  is  still  to  view  the  patients  as  affected  with  epilepsy. 

Vertigo  may  precede  the  appearance  of  the  more  severe  convulsive  manifes- 
tations of  epilepsy,  and  this  prelude  to  the  disease  may  last  for  weeks,  months, 
or  even  years.  'I'he  order  of  succession  of  all  the  symptoms  was  most  minutely 
registered  by  Dr.  Mich6a  in  the  03  cases  above  referred  to;  37  of  the  patients, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  number,  had  lieen  liable  to  fits  of  giddiness  be- 
fore the  ai)))('aranc('  of  tlui  characteristic  paroxysms,  and  in  many  instances  the 
attacks  of  vertigo  had  bi-cn  unnoticed,  or  were  attril)Uted  to  a  different  cause. 

The  milder  .symptoms  of  epilepsy,  when  uncomj)licatcd  or  uurepeated,  are 
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indeed  seldom  estimated  at  their  due  importance  by  the  relatives  of  the  patient, 
to  the  g-reat  detriment  of  the  latter.  In  wealthy  families,  several  physicians  are 
generally  consulted,  and  the  medical  men  who  deny  the  existence  of  epilepsy  are 
almost  certainly  trusted  in  preference  to  those  who  have  taken  a  more  unfavour- 
able view ;  on  account  of  the  horror  inspired  by  the  name  of  the  disease,  and 
under  an  ill-judged  desire  to  foster  a  belief  that  no  such  serious  consequences  are 
to  be  apprehended,  parents  lull  themselves  into  security  at  the  very  time  when 
most  vigilance  should  be  exerted,  in  order  not  to  allow  the  precious  moments  to 
slip  by  when  remedial  agents  can  be  exhibited  with  some  chance  of  success. 

Amongst  these  remedies,  that  in  which  Dr.  Michea  places  most  confidence  is 
belladonna,  or  preferably  atropia.  which  he  exhibits  in  combination  with  valeri- 
anic acid.  The  following  is  the  author's  prescription  :  R. — Atropine  valerianatis, 
gr.  ^,  confect.  roste,  q.  s. — M.     Divide  into  twenty  pills. 

One  pill  is  at  first  taken  daily  for  a  week,  when  the  dose  may  be  increased  to 
two,  which  must  not  be  exceeded  ;  the  pills  should  be  alternately  taken  and  dis- 
continued for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  for  several  months,  and  a  year  or  more,  if 
necessary. 

Dr.  Mich6a  agrees  with  Marshall  and  Brown-S^quard  in  placing  the  seat  of 
epilepsy  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  knowing  from  experience  that  atropia 
has  a  sedative  effect  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  undue  excite- 
ment of  that  system  coincident  with  epilepsy,  he  conceives  himself  justified  in 
giving  the  name  of  rational  treatment  to  that  founded  on  the  exhibition  of 
atropia.  a  drug  from  which  he  has  in  several  cases  obtained  the  best  results. — 
Glasgotu  Med.  Journ.,  July,  1864,  from  Journ.  Pract.  Med.  and  Surg. 

18.  Treatment  of  Acute  Hhenmatism. — Dr  Robert  Law,  Prof.  Inst.  Med. 
and  Clinical  Med.  in  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland,  describes  {Dublin  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1864)  his  mode  of  treating  acute 
rheumatism,  which  he  asserts  to  be  more  successful  than  any  other.  It  consists 
in  a  moderate  venesection,  almost  never  exceeding  eight  ounces,  and  seldom 
requiring  to  be  repeated  ;  and  in  the  exhibition  of  colchicum,  either  in  the  form 
of  the  tincture  or  the  wine  of  the  seeds,  of  which  preparation  he  does  not  exceed 
a  drachm  in  a  six-drachm  mixtur^,  or  the  acetous  extract  in  grain  doses,  three  or 
four  times  daily.  "When  I  consider  it  necessary  to  exhibit  an  aperient,  which  I 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  in  such  cases,  from  the  pain  of  the  motion  consequent 
upon  the  operation  of  the  medicine,  I  direct  the  following  mixture:  Tincture 
of  the  seeds  of  colchicum,  one  drachm ;  tincture  of  senna,  half  an  ounce ;  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  six  drachms ;  peppermint  water  to  six  ounces.  I  have  found  con- 
siderable advantage  and  ease  to  the  patient  from  combining  opium  largely  with 
the  colchicum.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  of  how  very  unsusceptible  of 
the  influence  of  opium  persons  affected  with  acute  rheumatism  are ;  it  is  quite 
remarkable  what  an  amount  of  it  they  will  bear  without  being  narcotized.  I 
constantly  direct  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  colchicum,  and  a  drachm 
of  liquor  opii  sedativus,  in  a  six-ounce  mixture,  or  a  grain  of  the  acetous  ex- 
tract of  colchicum  and  a  grain  of  the  watery  extract  of  opium,  in  a  pill,  three 
times  or  oftener  in  the  day.  Thus  have  I  combined  Dr.  Corrigan's  narcotic 
treatment  of  the  diseiise  with  my  own.  The  local  application  to  the  inflamed 
joints  which  I  have  employed  with  most  advantage  is  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
especially  where  there  is  effusion  into  the  joints,  which,  in  most  cases,  disappears 
speedily  under  its  use.  I  have  generally  observed,  where  the  pericardium  or 
endocardium  is  about  to  be  affected  there  is,  in  general,  previously  an  excited 
action  of  the  organ,  in  which  case  I  add  digitalis  either  to  the  mixture  or  pill. 
And  when  an  attrition  murmur,  or  a  valvular  abnormal  sound,  indicates  peri- 
carditis, or  endocarditis,  I  then  combine  mercury  with  the  other  medicines  in 
the  following  formula :  Acetous  extract  of  colchicum,  four  grains ;  calomel,  three 
grains ;  watery  extract  of  opium,  two  grains  ;  powdered  digitalis,  one  grain. 
To  be  made  into  four  pills;  one  to  be  taken  every  third  hour.  I  also  direct  a 
blister  to  be  applied  to  the  precordial  region,  and  the  blistered  surface  to  be 
dressed  with  mercurial  ointment,  in  order  to  bring  the  system  speedily  under 
the  influence  of  this  medicine — convinced  as  I  am  of  its  power  to  effect  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  effused  lymph,  whether  deposited  on  the  pericardium,  or  on  the 
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surface  or  in  tlip  substance,  wliother  siiporficially  or  interstitially,  in  the  valves. 
This  is  Tlie  stag-e  of  tlie  disease  ■when  medicine  can  alone  cure  it. 

If.  however,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  valvular  murmur  be  overlooked,  and  the 
heart  not  be  suspected  of  being'  involved  in  the  general  rheumatic  affection,  and 
consequently  the  suitable  treatment  not  have  been  directed  against  the  compli- 
cation, the  lymph  allowed  to  run  its  unhindered  pathological  course,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  its  contractile  property,  permanently  damages  the  valvular  apparatus, 
the  conse(|uences  of  which  injury  become  the  objects  of  future  treatment.  Many 
question  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  medicine'  to  restore  the  integrity  of  a 
valve  which  has  been  once  diseased,  and  would  rather  believe  that  an  abnormal 
sound  which  they  supposed  to  indicate  organic  disease,  now  from  the  fact  of 
its  ceasing  was  only  functional  or  indejjendent  of  structural  change.  As  long 
as  I  am  satisfied  that  mercury  will  promote  the  absorption  of  the  lymph  de- 
posited in  iritis;  as  long  as  1  believe  that  a  hepatized  lung  will  return  to  its 
original  condition  as  soon  as  the  system  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury, so  long  will  I  cherish  the  conviction  that  mercury  will  do  as  much  for 
the  valves  of  the  heart,  which,  if  not  exactly  identical  in  structure  with  those 
parts  1  have  alhided  to.  are  at  least  analogous  both  in  structure,  pathological 
deportment,  and  therapeutic  susceptibilities.  And,  under  this  conviction  we 
would  explain  the  ceasing  of  the  abnormal  sound  by  the  mercury  having  removed 
that  which  caused  it.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point  of 
cardiac  therapeutics,  as  I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  I  would 
also  remark  on  the  employment  of  digitalis  in  this  early  stage  of  pericarditis 
and  of  valvular  disease.  I  have  already  observed  how  pericarditis  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  an  excited  action  of  the  organ.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease  I  consider 
digitalis  is  very  seasonably  employed,  and  even  when  lymph  is  effused.  For  as  our 
object  is  now  to  effect  the  absorption  of  the  lymph  ;  and  as  we  know  the  powers 
of  the  circulation  and  absorption  are  in  an  inverse  relation,  and  therefore  what- 
ever depresses  the  former  increases  the  latter,  the  depressing  influence  of  digi- 
talis on  the  circulation  promotes  the  energy  of  the  absorbents,  which  is  required 
to  remove  the  lymph.  But  when  all  hope  of  the  lymph  being  removed  is  at  an 
end,  the  time  is  now  arrived  for  laying  aside  an  agent  whose  direct  effort  is  to 
bring  the  heart  into  a  condition  most  favourable  for  a  result  the  least  to  be 
desired,  viz.,  adhesion  of  the  opposite  pericardial  surfaces;  for  of  course  the 
less  motion  there  is  of  the  organ  the  less  interruption  will  there  be  to  this  ad- 
hesion. So  much  for  the  impolicy  of  continuing  the  use  of  digitalis  in  pericar- 
ditis. And  there  are  also  objections  to  continuing  its  use  in  the  early  stage  of 
valvular  disease?  Here,  too,  I  would  employ  it,  while  my  object  is  to  remove 
the  lymph  by  absorption.  But  I  should  expect  as  a  consequence  of  its  prolonged 
use  a  condition  of  the  circulation — viz.,  its  retardation — which  would  favour  the 
deposition  of  lymph  on  the  valves,  which  lymph  would  be  carried  away  by  the 
blood  if  it  retained  its  normal  form  and  velocity.  Thus  have  we  often  seen  in 
our  ivifit-morteni  examinations  what  are  called  vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  which  were  nothing  more  than  dei)osits  of  librin,  which,  we  had  no  doubt, 
were  deposited  there  just  when  the  circulation  was  failing,  and  death  near  at 
hand. 

'J'he  remarks  which  we  have  just  made  apply  to  the  earlier  stage  of  valvular 
disease,  not  to  that  stage  when  the  valvular  disease  is  established,  and  when 
nature,  exerting  herself  to  overcome  an  obstruction,  puis  forth  increased  efforts, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  a  salutary  tendency.  'J'he  time  has  now  arrived 
when  this  medicine,  whose  direct  efl'ect  is  to  depress  the  action  of  the  heart,  is 
out  of  place,  as  antagonizing  this  salutary  effort  of  nature.  It  is  thus  we  regard 
it  as  ill  suited  to  that  increased  action  of  the  organ  which  is  so  constant  in 
disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  as  also  in  the  regurgitant  mitral  orifice,  which 
eventuates,  in  both  cases,  in  eccentric  hyjiertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  1  am 
convinced  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  heart  disease  would  be  infinitely  more 
satisfactory  than  thoy  are  if  more  care  were  bestowed  on  distinguishing  the 
dilierent  stages  of  the  disease,  and  on  ascertaining  and  applying  the  suitable 
treatment  to  each  stage. 

'J'o  return  to  our  treatment  of  rheumatism.  "When  the  acute  sym]itoms  have 
passed  away,  and  all  fever  gone,  we  now  conclude  our  treatment  with  bark  and 
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hydriotlate  of  potash,  or  quinine;  and  when  stiffness  of  joints  alone  remains,  with 
warm  baths.  We  have  ever  found  that,  as  lone:  as  the  disease  retains  any  of 
its  acute  character,  so  long  will  no  benefit  be  derived  from  the  warm  bath  ;  but 
so  far  from  it  the  patient  generally  complains  that  his  pains  had  been  much  worse. 
So  that,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  effects  of  the  warm  bath  have  served  me  as  a  test 
of  the  disease,  as  to  its  having  passed  from  the  acute  to  the  chronic  stage. 

In  thus  asserting  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  bleeding  in  acute  rheu- 
matism, we  limit  its, advantage  to  what  is  confessedly  acute  rheumatism  ;  for  we 
have  heard  physicians  say  that  bleeding  had  not  succeeded  in  cases  in  which 
they  had  employed  it ;  and  when  they  described  the  cases,  we  were  not  surprised 
at  the  failure  of  which  they  complained.  The  cases  were  such  as  we  doubt 
much  if  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  category  of  acute  rheumatism,  although 
the  two  diseases  have  at  least  many  local  features  of  resemblance  ;  but  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  widely  different.  These  cases  are  such  as  are  designated 
diffuse  infiammation,  many  of  M'hich  we  have  met  with  as  a  complication  of  fever, 
and  which  we  have  described  in  The  Duhlin  Medical  Jonnuil,  Vol.  XII.  p.  187, 
in  the  following  terms  :  '  We  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of  diffuse  intlammatiou  in 
some  cases  of  this  fever;  we  have  had  several  instances  of  it,  and  had  reason  always 
to  regard  it  as  a  most  fatal  complication.  It  exhibited  itself  most  commonly 
in  the  form  of  tumefaction  of  the  joints,  sometimes  with  a  slight  erythematous 
blush,  'i'he  knees,  ankles,  and  wrists  were  the  most  common  seat  of  this  affec- 
tion;  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  in  general,  extreme  prostration  of  the 
powers  of  the  system,  delirium,  small  weak  pulse,  diarHuca,  tympanitic  abdomen, 
and  an  indescribable  anxiety.  On  examination  of  the  parts  affected  with  in- 
flammation, the  tumefied  joints  were  generally  found  to  contain  purulent  matter 
of  a  thin,  greenish,  unhealthy  character;  and  in  some  cases  the  cartilages  were 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  destroyed,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  bones  denuded  and 
rough.'- 

We  know  that  cases  such  as  we  have  thus  described  have  been  taken  or  mis- 
taken for  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  have  been  treated  accordingly;  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  success  did  not  attend  such  treatment.  If  such  cases 
have  any  title  to  be  designated  rheumatism,  they  should  be  designated  typhoid 
or  asthenic  rheumatism.  In  speaking  of  venesection  as  an  essential  element  of 
our  treatment  we  deny  the  justice  of  identifying  our  treatment  with  that  of 
Bouillaud  who  bled  coup  sur  coup  ;  while  Dr.  Griffin's  remarks  would  at  least 
seem  to  imply  this.  At  a  time  when  we  exercised  less  reserve  in  ordering  our 
patients,  affected  with  rheumatism,  to  be  blooded,  we  never  carried  it  to  anything 
like  the  length  of  the  distinguished  French  physician. 

We  have  already  observed  we  gave  a  fair  trial  to  every  other  mode  of  treating 
the  disease,  viz.,  the  alkaline  treatment,  the  citric  acid  treatment,  the  treatment 
with  opium  freely  exhibited,  the  treatment  with  colchicum  alone,  and  the  treat- 
mentment  with  bark,  with  hydriodate  of  potash,  and  none  has  approached  the 
plan  we  have  recommended  in  the  shortness  of  time  it  required,  nor  has  any 
been  more  certain  in  its  results.  And  time  and  ample  experience  have  estab- 
lished its  pretensions  with  us." 

19.  Insufflation  as  a  Reviedy  in  Intussusception. — Insufflation,  suggested 
by  Hippocrates  as  a  remedy  for  obstructed  bowels,  has  been  less  frequently 
resorted  to  in  modern  times  than  might  be  supposed  in  consideration  of  the 
relief  it  generally  affords.  Dr.  Gorham  [Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.)  em- 
ployed it  with  success,  and  in  the  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal 
for  October,  1864,  Dr.  David  Greig  records  four  cases  of  intussusception  in 
children  relieved  by  this  measure.     One  of  these  we  transfer  to  our  pages. 

"  M.  S.  G.,  a  stout,  healthy,  female  child,  6  months  old,  always  enjoyed  good 
health,  never  having  had  a  day's  sickness ;  never  had  any  food  except  breast 
milk  ;  never  troubled  with  diarrhoea  or  bowel  complaint.  Was  in  her  usual 
good  health  on  Monday,  13th  October,  1862,  up  to  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when,  without  any  obvious  cause,  she  suddenly  became  fretful,  kicking  with  her 
feet,  bending  the  body  backwards,  and  screaming.  In  about  ten  minutes  she 
became  very  sick  and  vomited  severely.  The  skin  became  cold  and  clammy,  the 
countenance  pale,  and  the  lips  livid.     In  a  little  while  she  revived,  but  soon 
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became  restless  and  as  sick  as  before.  Slie  seemed  to  have  great  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  which  came  on  in  paroxysms,  and  to  increase  in  intensity'  until  she 
vomited,  when  she  would  seem  relieved  a  little,  or  at  least  so  faint  and  sick  as 
not  to  scream.  When  given  the  breast,  she  would  take  it  readily;  but  as  the 
sickness  and  vomiting,  with  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  immediately  came  on,  she 
latterly  refused  it.  Immediately  when  she  was  seized  a  spoonful  of  castor  oil 
was  given,  and  hot  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  abdomen.  The  castor  oil 
was  soon  ejected  from  the  stomach,  as  was  also  a  small  purgative  powder  which 
was  given.  A  warm-water  enema  was  attempted  to  be  administered,  but  the 
bowel  seemed  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  spasm  that  none  could  be  thrown  up. 
About  8  P.  M.,  tenesmus  came  on,  and  she  passed  a  little  fluid  blood,  which 
continued  to  come  with  every  paroxysm  of  pain  during  the  night.  The  abdo- 
men was  soft,  slightly  tympanitic,  and  not  painful  on  pressure,  except  during  a 
paroxysm  of  pain,  when  pressure  seemed  to  increase  it.  On  deep  pressure  being 
made  over  the  abdomen,  under  the  umbilicus,  a  very  distinct  hard  tumour  was 
felt,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  mesial  line.  Seeing  that  the  case  was  a  serious 
one,  and  as  the  little  patient  was  a  near  relation  of  my  own,  I  asked  my  friend 
Dr.  Pirie  to  take  charge  of  the  case.  He  attempted  to  give  another  enema,  but 
with  no  better  success,  owing  to  the  very  peculiar  spasmodic  state  in  which  the 
bowel  was.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  as  the  child  was  no  better,  and  as  Dr. 
Pirie  suspected  an  intussusception,  he  requested  Dr.  Nimmo  to  see  the  case 
along  with  him.  In  consultation  it  was  decided  that  it  was  a  case  of  intussuscep- 
tion of  the  bowel.  The  sickness  still  continued,  but  not  so  severe  as  on  the 
previous  day.  The  infant  took  the  breast  readily,  and  after  taking  it  would  lie 
still  for  a  few  minutes  ;  pain  would  then  seem  to  come  on  with  sickness,  and  the 
milk  would  be  ejected  from  the  stomach  with  great  violence,  after  which  the 
child  would  seem  exhausted  and  lie  still  for  some  time.  It  seemed  to  have  great 
thirst,  and  took  cold  water  greedily,  which,  however,  was  soon  ejected.  The 
pulse  was  about  130,  small.  Injections  were  again  administered,  but  with  the 
same  result  as  formerly.  As  everything  had  been  tried,  and  nothing  had  done 
any  good,  and  as  it  was  evident  the  child  was  fast  sinking,  it  was  proposed  to 
use  the  air  injection  which  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  West's  work  on  Diseases  of 
Children,  as  having  been  used  with  success  by  Mr.  Gorham.  Fortunately,  Dr. 
Nimmo  had  in  his  library  the  volume  of  Gay's  Hosjiital  Reports,  which  con- 
tained Mr.  Gorham's  paper  on  the  subject,  and  after  each  of  us  had  perused  that 
paper,  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  remedy  a  trial,  as  a  last  resource,  and  in  truth 
with  no  very  great  hopes  of  benefit. 

"The  nozzle  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows  was  introduced  into  the  anus,  and  air 
injected  to  a  considerable  extent.  Contrary  to  our  expectation  the  air  passed 
readily  into  the  bowel,  and  seemed  to  give  the  child  great  relief.  After  the 
injection  it  lay  very  quiet,  as  if  asleep,  and  evidently  quite  free  from  pain.  In 
aliout  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  air  injection  was  administered,  a  slight 
rumbling  noise  was  heard  in  the  child's  abdomen,  followed  by  a  crack  so  lond 
and  distinct  as  to  alarm  the  attendants  in  the  room,  who  thought  something  had 
burst  in  the  child's  bowels.  The  child,  however,  continued  as  if  asleep  and  free 
from  pain,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  a  large  feculent  fluid  stool,  slightly  mixed 
with  blood  and  mucus,  was  passed  without  pain.  During  the  night  the  child 
rested  pretty  well,  had  no  return  of  vomiting,  took  the  breast  as  usual,  and  in 
two  days  was  quite  well." 

Dr.  (ireig  remarks  ;  "  As  an  intussusception  of  the  bowels  cannot  be  seen  or 
handled  like  a  hernia  or  a  fractured  limb,  many  medical  men  are  very  sceptical 
when  told  that  a  certain  remedy  relieved  such  a  case,  and  can  only  believe  an 
intussusception  to  be  present  by  seeing  it  at  a  'post-morttin  examination  ;  this  is 
certainly  very  conclusive  proof,  l)ut  a  kind  of  ])roof  we  would  wish  to  avoid,  how- 
ever conclusive.  ''J'o  my  mind  the  symf)toms  of  an  intussusception  are  unmis- 
takabl(\  and  may  shortly  be  said  to  be,  the  sudden  seizure,  the  obstinate  vomiting, 
the  obstinate  constipation,  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  the  hard  tumour  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  r/i /*;//// the  passage  of  blood  i)er  anum ;  all  these  various  symptoms 
may  show  themselves  in  other  diseases,  but  when  combined  together,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  last  mentioned  .symptom,  the  passing  of  blood  jier  anum  is  pre- 
sent, I  think  no  one  can  have  any  difliculty  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis,  aud 
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must  feel  convinced  that  an  intussusception  is  present,  without  the  necessity  of 
a  post-mortem  examinatinn. 

"  The  prognosis  of  such  cases  is  always  unfavourable  ;  and  it  is  well  that  the 
medical  man  guard  himself  by  stating  so,  whenever  he  has  made  his  diagnosis. 
It  is  true,  numerous  cases  are  on  record  where  nature  has  produced  a  cure  by 
the  sloughing  of  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  intestine,  and  the  junction  of 
the  healthy  parts.  About  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Hare  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing to  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  how  neatly  nature  completes  a  cure 
of  this  kind,  a  patient  of  his  having  died  of  tubercular  disease  only  three 
months  after  suffering  from  intussusception,  in  which  several  inches  of  the  small 
bowel  came  away  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  attack.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination  it  appeared  that  the  portion  of  the  small  intestine  came  away  fifteen 
inches  above  the  caput  coli,  and  so  perfect  was  the  cicatrix,  that  it  appeared  as 
a  mere  line  round  the  bowel,  with  puckering  of  the  omentum,  etc.,  around  it.  I 
would  not,  however,  advise  any  one  to  forego  treatment  and  trust  to  nature  for 
a  cure  ;  as,  from  my  experience,  nature  is  not  to  be  trusted  even  when  the  case 
appears  to  be  one  of  no  great  urgency. 

"  As  to  treatment,  purgatives  in  the  first  place  naturally  suggest  themselves ; 
but  these  are  worse  than  useless,  rarely  remaining  on  the  stomach,  and  if  they 
do  remain  only  stimulating  the  bowel  and  aggravating  the  disease.  Warm-water 
enemata  are  useful,  but  can  seldom  be  administered  owing  to  the  very  peculiar 
irritable  spasmodic  condition  in  which  the  rectum  usually  is.  In  any  case  where 
this  spasmodic  condition  is  not  present,  or  only  to  a  slight  degree,  I  have  no 
doubt  warm-water  enemata,  or,  as  I  used  in  Case  III.,  warm-water  and  air  thrown 
in  by  a  syringe  would  be  useful.  The  ease,  however,  with  which  air  is  thrown 
into  the  spasmodically  contracted  rectum,  when  it  is  impossible  even  to  intro- 
duce a  teaspoonful  of  warm-water,  gives  this  agent  a  pre-eminence  over  all 
others,  and  astonished  all  who  have  seen  it  used.  The  remedy  is  always  at  hand 
even  in  the  poorest  cottage,  no  matter  how  far  away  from  town.  Its  applica- 
tion is  so  simple  as  to  require  no  direction  for  its  use.  'J'he  only  necessity  being 
that  enough  air  be  thrown  into  the  bowel  to  distend  it  as  far  up  as  the  neck  of 
the  invaginated  portion,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  operation  be  continued 
until  the  child  begins  to  be  uneasy,  and  the  belly  distinctly  tympanitic. 
Amongst  other  means  for  relief,  cases  are  on  record  where  the  abdcmicn  has 
been  opened  for  the  relief  of  the  bowel  in  intussusception.  It  is  dilhcult  to 
reduce  one  by  manipulation  after  death,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  much 
more  so  to  do  it  during  life." 

20.  Vise  of  Hot  Water  as  a  Remedy  for  Profuse  Perspiration. — Mr.  Robkrt 
Druitt  calls  [Med.  Times  and  G^az.,  March  4, 186.5)  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion to  the  use  of  hot  water  as  a  remedy  for  profuse  perspiration.  He  states 
that  "  if  a  part  of  the  body  that  is  perspiring  be  bathed  with  quite  hot  water  till 
it  becomes  decidedly  hot  and  red,  the  skin  will  become  dry,  and  will  continue  so 
for  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time. 

"  If  cold  water  be  used,  the  part  remains  cool  for  some  time  and  then  becomes 
gradually  warm  or  glowing ;  if  tepid,  it  is  usually  made  unpleasantly  chilly  and 
flabby;  \[ xvarm,  it  is  left  perspiring;  I'i hot,  it  is  left  hot,  red,  and  dry. 

"  The  terms  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  hot  are  merely  relative ;  what  would  be 
warm  to  one  would  be  lukewarm  to  another  person ;  but  when  I  say  hot  water 
for  our  present  purpose  I  mean  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  without  pain.  It 
may  be  used  by  sponging  or  immersion,  and  must  be  continued  till  the  parts 
treated  are  hot,  red,  and  tingling  with  heat — almost  scalded,  in  fact.  A  good 
wipe  with  water  at  130^  is  easily  borne ;  for  immersion  the  heat  must  be  less  ; 
but  the  feelings  are  the  only  guide. 

"The  circumstance  which  led  me  to  recommend  this  remedy  was  the  observa- 
tion of  the  painful  dryness  of  a  hot  skin  in  feverish  attacks,  and  of  the  dryness 
produced  by  using  too  hot  water  in  a  bath,  and  by  the  clumsy  use  of  the  lamp- 
bath,  which  may  make  the  skin  dry  instead  of  moist  if  not  well  managed. 

"  The  cases  in  which  I  have  recommended  it  with  benefit  are — first,  those  of 
general  tendency  to  perspire  to  a  distressing  degree  in  hot  weather,  the  patient 
being  in  good  health.     If  a  man  who  has  thoroughly  used  a  cold  bath  in  the 
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morning:  be  obljfifed  to  chanoe  his  shirt  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  example,  he 
will  keep  his  skin  comfortably  dry  for  a  certain  time  by  a  good  wash  with  very 
hot  water. 

'•The  next  class  of  cases  are  those  in  which,  with  or  without  tendency  to 
perspire  over  the  body  generally,  but  most  probably  without,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  distressing  perspiration  of  some  particular  part ;  as  the  axill;B,  hands,  feet, 
etc.  Patients  who  seek  relief  for  this  are  generally  young  persons  from  1.3  to 
20,  and  they  often  endure  great  misery  and  persecution  in  consequence  of  this 
symptom,  which  really  admits  of  easy  medical  treatment.  The  health  is  sure  to 
be  improved  by  free  purgation,  and  by  (piinine,  air,  exercise,  etc.  But  the  dis- 
tressing local  symptom  may  be  got  rid  of  for  hours  at  a  time  by  the  thorough 
application  of  the  hottest  water  to  the  ofi'euding  part  until  it  is  red,  hot,  and 
tingling  as  if  scalded. 

"Thirdly,  there  are  the  cases  of  true  hectic;  diurnal  shiverings,  followed  by 
heat,  and  drenching  perspiration  of  an  earthy,  sickly  odour,  and  depending  (as 
we  suppose)  on  absorption  of  decaying  pus  from  some  internal  organ,  probably 
lung,  etc.  In  these  cases  I  have  tried  every  remedy  I  know  of  without  result. 
I  have  caused  profuse  perspiration  by  the  lamp-bath  in  the  afternoon  without 
preventing  the  access  of  hectic  and  perspiration  in  the  evening;  and  confess 
my  remedy  inert — or  next  to  it — in  these  cases. 

'•  But  there  is  a  fourth  variety — the  ordinary  night-sweat  of  the  phthisical, 
not  preceded  by  regular  hectic  paroxysm,  but  induced  by  all  that  relaxes,  les- 
sened by  all  that  strengthens,  and  coming  on  when  the  patient  falls  asleep.  For 
many  of  these  cases  the  hot  water  gives  relief,  to  a  certain  extent,  especially  if 
the  perspiration  begin,  as  it  often  does,  on  one  special  part  of  the  body  by  pre- 
ference, as  the  chest,  hands,  or  feet.  In  such  cases  I  have  the  testimony  of 
patients  that  the  hot  water  greatly  helps  to  control  the  sweat.  The  way  is, 
when  the  patient  goes  to  bed,  to  have  the  chest  redden(*d  with  hot  water  and 
wiped  dry.  One  patient,  whom  I  see  daily,  and  who  is  confined  to  his  bed,  calls 
out  for  it  so  soon  as  he  perceives  the  dampness  beginning,  and  has  it  used'  to 
chest,  hands,  and  feet,  and  Ijy  this  means  often,  not  always,  passes  a  night 
without  being  obliged  to  shift  his  linen. 

"  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  only  offer  this  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
relief  of  an  unpleasant  symptom,  and  not  as  a  cure  for  a  disease;  and  that 
whoever  uses  it  must  recollect  that  it  is  not  tvarm,  but  hot  water,  just  below 
scalding  point  that  is  to  be  employed." 

[We  need  hardly  dilate  upon  the  value  of  this  announcement,  should  further 
experience  confirm  the  efiBcacy  of  the  measure  recommended  by  Mr.  Druitt. — 
Ed.  a.  J.] 

21.  Therapeutic  Adton  of  the  Hyposulphites. — Prof.  C.  0.  Weber,  of  Bonn, 
has  quite  recently  repeated  some  of  PoUi's  experiments  with  these  articles,  and 
has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  successful  as  the  Italian  physiologist.  He  gave 
two  grammes  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  for  three  days  consecutively,  to  a  large 
rabbit,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  injected  a  drachm  of  water,  containing  half  a 
minim  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  into  the  crural  vein;  twi(-e  this  dose  had, 
in  a  previous  experiment,  killed  a  cat.  In  the  rabbit  just  mentioned,  ho>vever, 
there  was  nothing  wrong  but  accelerated  respiration;  it  took  food  the  same  day, 
and  moved  freely  al)out.  There  were  no  changes  in  the  animal  temperature. 
'I'he  animal  now  took  for  four  succeeding  days  two  grammes  of  the  hyposulphite 
j)er  diem,  and  was  very  well  with  it.  The  next  day  two  drachms  of  water,  con- 
taining two  and  a  half  minims  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  were  injected, 
but  caused  no  l»ad  ellects,  while  half  that  d(tsc  in  another  rabbit  had  caused 
convulsions  and  involuntary  evacuatitms.  The  former  animal  continued  cheer- 
ful, and  took  again  one  gramme  of  the  hyi)osulphite.  A  fresh  injection  of  ()| 
minims  four  days  afterwards  only  caused  rapid  rt'spiration  ;  otherwise  the  rabbit 
waH  very  well.  Four  days  after,  ten  drops  were  injected,  again  causing  ra])id 
respiration  and  some  sluggishness,  but  nothing  further.  The  day  after,  however, 
the  animal  a])])carcd  decidedly  unwell ;  it  sat  in  a  corner,  ami  seemed  to  have 
the  "blues."     ilcspirutiou  was  accelerated;   two  and  a  half  grammes  of  the 
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hyposulphite  were  given  him  the  same  day.  but  from  that  time  nothing  further 
was  clone.  The  animal  ate.  but  became  much  emaciated,  and  partly  lost  its  hair, 
so  that  its  appearance  was  anything  but  prepossessing;  it,  however,  appeared 
to  be  in  pretty  good  spirits.  The  feces  were  covered  with  mucus.  About  three 
weeks  afterwards  it  was  found  dead.  The  post-mortem  showed  a  moderate 
intestinal  catarrh,  but  nothing  else.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  animal 
■was  essentially  protected  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  the  hyposulphite ;  and  it  would  most  likely  have  entirely  recovered  if  the 
latter  had  been  continued.  Some  other  experiments  with  dogs,  in  whom  putrid 
pus  was  injected,  the  hyposulphite  having  been  administered  for  some  days  pre- 
viously, were  not  so  successful,  as  the  animals  died  in  spite  of  it ;  but  perhaps 
a  larger  dose  of  the  remedy  might  have  had  more  effect.  The  hyposulphites 
are  quite  innocuous,  their  only  unpleasant  effects  being  slight  diarrhoea. — 3Ied. 
Times  and  Gaz,,  Feb.  25,  lyG5. 

22.  Bulimic  and  Syncopal  Dyspepfiice. — The  BulMin  G4n6ral  de  Tli^rapeu- 
tique  for  August  1.5,  1864,  gives,  under  this  title,  an  extract  from  a  work  by 
Dr.  Guii'ON,  to  which  the  Oivrieux  prize  has  been  awarded  by  the  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

Bidi'inic  dyspepsia  has  been  several  times  met  with  by  Dr.  Gnipon,  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  affection  than  nervous  gastric  disturbance.  Its  essential 
character  is  not  only  an  exaggeration  of  the  appetite,  but  also  an  actual  increase 
of  the  digestive  power.  Normal  digestion  supplies  the  wants  of  the  economy, 
and  imparts  a  feeling  of  being  satisfied ;  in  l)ulimia,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
digestion  takes  place  regularly,  the  sensation  of  appeased  want  is  not  felt,  or  is 
only  transient.  Bulimia,  in  its  simple  form,  is  in  fact  a  disease  characterized  by 
excess  and  exaggeration  of  function,  and  is  the  converse  of  atonic  dyspepsia, 
where  the  digestive  power  is  lessened.  Bulimia  may,  however,  be  accompanied 
by  other  dyspeptic  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  acidity,  or  pyrosis ;  these  are  relieved 
by  taking  food,  but  reappear  when  the  digestive  process — rapidly  performed — 
is  completed.  Dr.  (iuipon  has  met  with  the  disorder  in  both  the  acute  and  the 
chronic  form..  The  latter  is  much  the  more  obstinate  and  strongly  marked ; 
and  of  it  he  gives  the  following  description  : — 

The  patients  complain  that  they  are  dying  of  hunger;  that  they  constantly 
require  to  take  food  for  their  nourishment.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  multiply 
their  repasts,  and  take  meat  six,  eight,  or  even  fifteen  times  in  the  day  ;  they 
are  always  in  the  state  of  persons  suffering  from  excessive  hunger  and  inanition  ; 
they  feel  fatigued  and  languid,  are  much  depressed,  and  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  weakened.  Sleep  even  does  not  interrupt  the  morbid  hunger ;  to  obtain 
rest,  the  patients  are  oliligod  to  take  food  several  times  during  the  night. 

For  the  treatment  of  bulimia  in  the  acute  form,  or  in  the  chronic  form  when 
not  of  long  standing,  medicine  possesses  means  of  more  or  less  efficacy.  In  in- 
veterate cases,  the  medical  art  is  less  successful.  Bulimia,  when  temporary,  is 
almost  always  connected  with  some  general  disturbance,  especially  hysteria ; 
and  hence  the  remedies  which  act  on  the  nervous  system  generally  will  influence 
the  digestion.  Antispasmodics,  sedatives,  emollient  or  calmative  baths,  will  be 
the  remedies  that  will  present  the  greatest  chance  of  success,  when  used  in 
combination  with  suitable  hygienic  regulations.  In  the  chronic  form  of  more 
or  less  duration,  therapeutic  means  have  in  most  cases  only  relatively  advanta- 
geous results.  Opium  and  its  preparations  retard  digestion  and  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  appetite  ;  but,  like  all  palliatives,  they  soon  fail  in  producing  this 
effect,  or  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  necessitate  the  suspension  of  their  em- 
ployment. It  is  the  same  with  the  various  narcotics,  applied  internally  or  ex- 
ternally; with  nitrate  of  bismuth,  arsenic,  iodine,  etc.  The  remedy  which  has 
seemed  to  M.  Guipon  to  succeed  best,  has  beeu  raw  meat,  miuced.  In  a  very 
obstinate  case,  by  means  of  this,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  more  lasting  relief 
than  had  been  afforded  by  a  host  of  medicinal  substances  variously  combined. 
The  failure  of  strength,  which  is  always  so  great  and  remarkable  in  bulimic 
patients,  notwithstanding  that  a  state  of  emhonpoint  is  often  very  perceptible, 
is  scarcely  relieved  by  tonics.  This  condition  has  always  appeared  to  Dr.  Guipon 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  over-activity  of  the  digestion ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
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less  bulimic  putieiits  eat.  the  better  condition  they  are  in.  With  this  increasing 
weakness  and  feeling-  of  exhaustion,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  patient  becomes 
discouraired.  As  a  prophylactic  measure,  less  copious  and  less  fre()uent  meals 
would  be  proper ;  but  how  can  patients  be  expected  to  submit,  who  are  con- 
stantly tormented  by  hunger,  and  obtain  relief  only  by  satisfying-  it  ?  The  advice 
to  lessen  the  food  is  easy  in  theory,  but  almost  imp'ossihlc  in  application.  The 
use  of  large  quantities  of  wine  has  not  appeared  to  Dr.  Guipon  to  produce  any- 
appreciable  result. 

Syncopal  dyspepsia  was  admitted  as  a  variety  of  dyspepsia  by  Sauvaare,  but 
has  since  been  rejected.  Dr.  Guipon  observes,  however,  that  the  occurrence  of 
syncope  during  digestion  does  not  indeed  constitute  dyspepsia;  but  that,  when 
difficult  digestion,  attended  with  more  or  less  pain,  and  without  flatulence,  is 
I'reciuently  accompanied  by  syncope,  this  characteristic  symptom  is  at  least  suf- 
ficient to  entitle  the  disease  to  be  considered  as  a  special  form.  Feeble,  im- 
pressionable, anaemic  females,  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  are  the  most  predisposed 
to  the  disease.  The  digestive  function,  slowly  and  painfully  performed,  appears 
to  absorb  all  the  powers  of  the  economy ;  there  is  a  feeling  of  fatigue,  the  cir- 
culation becomes  slow,  and  the  harmony  of  the  functions  is  broken ;  the  pulse 
becomes  weak,  the  respiration  is  lowered,  the  eyelids  cannot  be  raised,  sensation 
is  diminished  or  lost,  and  the  extremities  become  cold.  This  state  is  sometimes 
of  equal  duration  with  the  digestive  process.  If  the  patient  is  or  wishes  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  rest,  the  circulation,  and  sometimes  the  respiration,  are  en- 
tirely interrupted,  and  true  syncope  is  produced,  'i'he  patient  either  remains 
sitting,  or,  what  is  less  dangerous,  falls  on  the  floor,  and  gradually  recovers ; 
remaining,  however,  plunged  during  several  hours  in  a  kind  of  syncopal  torpor. 
Dr.  Guipon  distinguishes  three  varieties  of  the  disease :  the  simple  form,  which 
has  just  been  described;  the  gastralgic,  which  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
severe  pain  in  the  stomach ;  and  the  syncopal  dyspepsia  of  pregnant  females. 
The  occurrence  of  the  last-named  form  is  accounted  for  by  the  frequent  diminu- 
tion of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  in  connection  with 
the  marked  nervous  susceptibility  and  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function 
which  attend  this  condition. 

The  treatment  of  syncopal  dyspepsia  must  generally  be  that  of  general  atony 
— of  chloro-anajmia.  Tonic  ferruginous  medicines  must  be  continued  until  the 
symptoms  have  disappeared.  The  digestive  function  itself,  being  the  occasional 
cause  of  syncope,  should  be  lightened  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  meals  should  be  multiplied,  and  consist  only  of  light  and  easily  digestible 
food  ;  such  as  soups,  meat-jellies,  hashed  meat,  soft  boiled  eggs,  chocolate,  etc. 
During  meals,  all  excitement  and  exertion,  and  fatiguing  position,  must  be 
avoided  ;  and,  during  digestion,  any  tight  articles  of  clothing  must  be  loosened, 
Parties,  where  there  is  excitement  and  more  or  less  vitiated  air,  and  prolonged 
meals,  must  be  carefully  avoided.  If  the  disease  continue  in  spite  of  these 
precautions,  the  horizontal  position  must  be  assumed  after  each  meal,  and  a 
sinapism  applied  to  the  epigastrium.  If  the  .syncopal  state  persist,  ordinary 
remedies  must  be  employed;  such  as  ether,  friction  of  the  temples  with  strong 
vinegar,  inhalation  of  ammonia,  and  sinapisms.  When  the  disease  is  accom- 
panied with  hysteria,  antispasmodics,  given  either  with  iron,  or  in  enema,  an 
hour  before  each  meal,  will  aid  in  i)reventing  the  attack.  Finally,  an  attentive 
study  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  syncope  will  often  show  what  is  produced 
by  difficult  digestion  of  certain  articles  of  food.  These,  then,  are  to  be  abstained 
from  if  of  little  importance:  but,  if  otherwise,  proper  remedies  must  be  admini- 
stered, among  which  tonics,  sedatives,  pepsine,  and  alkalies,  will  always  hold 
the  foremost  place. — Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.  5,  1864. 

23.  Experiments  on  Fever  and  Lijlammatiot). — Prof.  Wkbkr  has  found  that 
if  fresh,  putrid,  or  dried-up  pus  was  injected  either  into  the  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar tissue  or  into  the  pliuiral  cavity  of  animals,  local  inflammation  and  fever  were 
produced.  'J'he  lattia-,  however,  was  not  dependent  upon  the  former,  since  it 
began  immi'diately  after  injection,  and  reached  its  maximum  a  few  hours  after- 
wards. The  effects  of  fnish,  warm  pus  were  chiefly  striking.  After  the  injection 
of  such  the  temperature  rose  from  2^  to  4-'  within  an  hour  or  two,  more  espe- 
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cially  if  it  was  injected  into  the  pleural  cavity.  By  repeatino:  such  injections, 
artificial  hectic  fever  mi,<rht  be  caused.  The  loss  of  body-weight  in  consequence 
of  this  was  far  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  withdrawal  of  food, 
which  such  animals  instinctively  refused.  A  fasting  dog  loses,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Bischof  and  Voit,  about  1.8  per  cent,  of  his  body-weight  per  diem, 
while  this  loss  in  artificially  produced  fever  amounts  to  4  per  cent,  and  more. 
What  is  called  "  surgical  fever."  and  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  injury  caused, 
generally  only  sets  in  about  the  third  day  after  injection.  If  pus  is  filtered,  and 
the  serum  injected,  the  effects  are  much  the  same  as  with  non-filtered  pus, 
although  not  quite  so  striking.  Prof.  Weber  concludes  from  those  observations 
that  in  surgical  fever,  pyemia,  and  septiciemia  the  blood  is  infected  by  the  pus 
as  by  a  ferment,  and  obtains  "  pyrogonous"  (fever-producing)  qualities.  In  order 
to  test  this  supposition  by  experiment,  defibrinized  arterial  and  venous  blood  of 
such  animals  was  injected  into  others,  but  without  producing  more  fever  or 
inflammation  than  might  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  injury.  While  in  the 
experiments  with  pus  the  temperature  increased  2"^  or  4^,  in  those  with  blood 
it  only  rose  about  O.fP  to  0.9^,  and  this  was  only  the  case  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  injection.  Pus  and  other  exudation  fluids,  if  directly  injected  into  the 
blood,  have  the  same  effects  as  if  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue ;  but  the  rise 
of  temperature  appears  to  be  a  little  higher  in  the  former  than  it  is  in  the  latter. 
This  increase  is  not  at  all  due  to  the  metastatic  inflammations  which  are  some- 
times caused  by  emboli,  or  to  the  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines,  or  to  pleuritis  and  iritis,  which  latter  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence ;  for  these  only  show  their  effects  some  days  afterwards.  If  there  is,  how- 
ever, violent  diarrhoea,  the  temperature  soon  decreases  ;  and  this  steadily  goes 
on  until  death,  just  as  in  cholera.  Embolism  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  ;  for 
if  small  globules  of  wax  are  injected  into  the  blood,  the  temperature  does  not 
decrease.  An  emulsion  of  fat  injected  into  a  cat  caused  its  death  in  a  few  hours, 
•with  simultaneous  depression  of  temperature  from  102^  to  90^.8. 

Diluted  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  injected  into  the  veins,  caused  the  tem- 
perature to  increase  immediately.  After  the  injection  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium 
into  the  blood,  the  temperature  rose  for  a  time,  but  was  afterwards  diminished. 
Butyric  acid  seemed  to  cause  the  most  marked  diminution  of  temperature.  In  a 
cat,  in  which  2i  minims  of  butyric  acid,  with  one  drachm  of  water,  were  injected, 
the  temperature  fell  from  102*^  to  8.5-^  within  five  hours,  and  the  animal  died  the 
following  night.  If  the  blood  of  such  animals,  in  which  pus  injection  had  caused 
fever,  was  directly  injected  into  the  veins  of  other  animals,  fever  was  also  caused 
in  these  latter.  The  temperature  rose  within  a  few  hours  by  2^..t,  which  was 
accompanied  with  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  In  one  such  experiment,  however, 
there  ensued  violent  diarrhoea  and  considerable  diminution  of  temperature,  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  due  to  the  destruction  of  blood  globules,  which  was 
shown  to  have  occurred  to  a  large  extent. 

It  therefore  seemed  probable  that  in  every  inflammation  the  blood  receives 
substances  which  produce  fever  as  ferments  would  do.  The  blood  of  men  suf- 
fering from  inflammation  could  not  be  used  in  experiments  tending  to  elucidate 
this  point,  as  M.  Panum  has  shown  that  the  blood  of  one  species  is  poison  for 
another.  Inflammation  was,  therefore,  artificially  caused  in  dogs,  in  order  to 
exclude  such  errors.  A  fracture  was  produced  and  a  good  deal  irritated,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  febrile  reaction.  Blood  taken  from  such  an  animal, 
when  injected  into  the  veins  of  another,  caused  invariably  a  considerable  increase 
of  temperature,  which  sometimes  even  went  beyond  that  of  the  animal  first 
experimented  upon.  Fluid  expressed  from  the  lungs  of  a  man  who  died  of  pneu- 
monia was  injected,  after  having  been  well  filtered,  and  caused  febrile  symptoms. 
Even  where  there  was  originally  no  fever,  but  only  rapid  degeneration  of  tissue, 
fever  could  be  artificially  produced.  Thus,  it  is  known  that  after  section  of  the 
vagi  animals  get  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  no  fever.  Blood  taken  from  a 
dog  thus  treated  caused  fever  in  another.  The  same  result  was  obtained  with 
the  blood  of  a  dog  who  had  been  poisoned  by  cantharidine,  but  had  had  no  fever 
previous  to  death.  Fibrin  is  not  the  vehicle  of  fever  in  such  cases,  for  in  all 
these  experiments  fibrin  had  been  separated  from  the  blood.     The  quantity  of 
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blood  injected  liaving:  always  been  a  small  one  when  compared  to  the  body- 
weight — viz.,  fnMn  three  to  eight  drachms — its  action  certainly  resembles  that 
of  a  ferment.  'J'hese  experiments  e.x])lain  why  fever  is  so  very  violent  in  certain 
diseases  where  the  quantity  of  ferment  passing  into  the  blood  is  large,  as,  for 
instance,  in  peritonitis  and  acute  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints;  at  the 
same  time,  they  give  us  a  clue  why  it  is  that  in  other  affections  metastatic 
inflammation  may  be  caused  without  the  intermedium  of  emboli,  as.  for  instance,' 
endo-  and  pericarditis  from  rheumatic  fever,  parotitis  from  orchitis,  and  inflam- 
mation of  serous  membranes  from  pyaemia  and  septica;mia. — Med.  Tiints  and 
Gaz.,  Feb.  25,  18G5. 

24.  Seasickness  as  a  Form  of  ffi/peroesfhesia. — Dr.  J.  Althaus,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  (Jan.  10,  lytif)),  observed 
that  "most  writers  on  sea-sicliness  consider  this  affection  to  be  due  to  hypere- 
mia of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  gastric  nerves. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  sea-sickness  is.  in  reality,  caused  by 
anaemia  of  the  brain  and  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  arising  from 
insufficient  power  of  the  heart,  and  whereby  a  general  increase  of  reflex  excita- 
bility throughout  the  system  is  brought  about.  The  first  and  most  constant 
symptom  of  the  disorder  is  not  retching  or  vomiting,  but  vertigo,  whicli  is  most 
severe  in  the  standing  posture,  and  at  once  relieved  by  a  strictly  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  which  is  thus  proved  to  arise  from  a  deficient  amount  of  blood  in  the 
nervous  centres.  The  increase  of  reflex  excitability  is  also  shown  by  greater 
sensitiveness  of  the  patient  to  light,  sound,  touch,  etc. ;  and  in  some  cases  there 
are  even  reflected  spasms  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  is,  however,  greatest  in 
the  stomach,  as  evidenced  by  retching  and  vomiting,  the  degree  of  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  posture  of  the  patient,  but  not  upon  the  full  or  empty  condition 
of  the  stomach,  or  its  greater  or  less  vital  power.  This  increase  of  excitability 
is,  after  a  time,  generally  followed  by  a  considerable  diminution  of  it.  there  being 
great  torpor  and  profound  indifference.  The  organ  primarily  disturbed,  tliere- 
fore,  appears  to  be  the  heart,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  ship's  motions, 
becomes  unable  to  propel  the  blood  with  sufficient  power  into  the  nervous  cen- 
tres. The  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  chest  and  the  abdomen,  where  it  produces 
a  feeling  of  pressure  and  heat.  Persons  with  a  strong  heart  and  a  slow  pulse 
generally  sutter  little  from  sea-siclvness ;  while  irritable  people,  with  a  quiclc 
pulse  and  a  tendency  to  palpitations,  are  more  liable  to  be  affected.  This 
explains  to  a  certain  extent  the  different  liability  to  sea-sicl^ness  of  the  different 
nations  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  French  and  Italians,  being  of  a  more  irritable  temper, 
suffer  most,  the  Germans  less,  and  the  English  least,  of  the  disorder.  The  treat- 
ment of  sea-sickness  flows  directly  from  the  pathology  just  enunciated.  Our 
task  should  be  to  facilitate  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  to 
strengthen  the  heart's  action.  P'or  this  purpose  a  horizontal  position  should  be 
enjoined,  and  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  well-seasoned  beef-tea,  and  small  doses  of 
brandy,  siiould  occasionally  be  given." — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Feb.  4,  iyG5. 

2.^.  Organic  Lesion  of  the  Nervous  Cent  res  in  General  ParaJt/sis. — M.  Joirk 
has  described  as  a  lesion  invariably  attending  the  general  paralysis  of  the  in- 
sane, the  development,  on  the  anterior  and  inferior  surface  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, of  small  mammilhited  projections  or  granuhvtions,  resembling  the  <-id)s 
anserina.  The  appearance  is  marked  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  patients  who  die  at  an  early  stage,  the  granulations  are  numerous,  very 
small,  and  a])i)ear  like  scattered  grains  of  sand.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  the 
projections  are  large,  whitisli  or  transparent,  and  of  a  sufficiently  firm  ('(nisist- 
ence  to  feel  like  rugosities.  They  attain  their  greatest  dev{'loi)ment  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  iburth  ventricle,  at  the  level  of  the  point  of  divergence 
of  the  restiform  bodies.  The  lesion  is  generally  attended  by  more  or  less  con- 
siderable dropsy  of  the  ventricles  and  meninges.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied 
liy  softening  of  the  superficial  layer  of  cerebral  substance  in  which  it  is  sealed  ; 
this  layer  has  then  a  gelatinous  semitransparent  appearance,  and  is  easily  raised 
by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.     In  five  or  six  cases,  iVI.  Joire  has  found  similar 
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gramilations.  generalh'  very  small  and  nnmerous,  in  the  parts  forming  the  floor 
of  the  lateral  ventricle. — Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.  5,  from  Bull.  Mid.  du  Nord, 
and  Gaz.  M6d.  de  Paris,  Aug.  27,  1864. 

26.  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Aphtha;. — In  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire 
Dr.  Jules  AVorms  treats,  in  a  recent  paper,  of  a  disease  which  is  lost  in  a  host 
of  buccal  affections  described  by  modern  authors.  His  subject  is  aphtha; — a 
denomination  formerly  applied  to  every  superficial  and  acute  irritation  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  mouth,  and  which  Guersant.  Billaut,  and  Gardien  have 
shown  to  consist  in  a  vesicular  and  ulcerous  eruption  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  runs  its  course  in  the  period  of  one  or  two  weeks. 

From  minute  examination  of  the  deposit  on  the  surface  of  aphthse,  Dr.  Worms 
concludes  that  it  consists  of  a  fatty  matter,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
disease  of  the  mouth,  and  exclusively  characterizes  aphthas.  The  epithelium 
rises  and  soon  breaks,  exposing  to  view  a  yellowish  secretion,  previously  dis- 
cernible through  the  transparent  cuticle,  and  of  which  the  microscope  and 
chemical  tests  invariably  show  the  sebaceous  nature.  It  may,  on  the  other 
hand.  \)(i  remarked  that  aphthae  are  never  met  with  on  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  where  anatomists  have  failed  in  discovering  any  muci- 
parous glands  and  where  herpes  labiulis  more  commonly  occurs;  hence  Billard's 
surmise  that  aphtha;  are  a  disease  of  the  mucous  follicles,  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  sebaceous  deposit,  acquires  additional  probability. 

In  Dr.  Worms'  opinion  aphthiE  are,  therefore,  but  the  acne  of  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

'I'his  practitioner  infers  from  the  solubility  of  the  exudation  in  ether,  that  this 
substance  may  be  a  useful  local  remedy  for  aphthiE.  The  pain  caused  by  the 
eruption,  and  the  difficulty  of  checking  its  progress,  are  well-known  features  of 
the  disease,  aud  the  inefficacy  of  cauterization,  chlorate  of  potash,  anodynes,  and 
other  methods  of  treatment  usually  prescribed,  is  very  generally  acknowledged. 
Dr.  Worms  has,  on  the  contrary;  resorted  to  ether  with  much  benefit;  this  re- 
medial agent  removes  the  yellowish  secretion,  a  new  epithelium  promptly  forms, 
and  no  trace  of  the  superficial  ulcers  remains  beyond  slightly  increased  vascu- 
larity of  the  mucous  membrane.  Either  may,  therefore,  be  applied  locally  with 
advantage,  but  the  fact  of  the  frequent  connection  of  aphthie  with  gastric  dis- 
turbance must  at  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mind. —  Glasguio  Med.  Journ.,  July, 
1864,  Irom  Journ.  of  Pract.  Med.  and  Surg. 

27.  Itching  in  the  Affected  Parts  in  Bronchitis  and  Coryza  caused  by  Bac- 
teria in  the  Secretions. — M.  Poltchet  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  itching  in  the 
affected  parts,  often  experienced  by  patients,  in  bronchitis,  coryza,  and  otitis 
might  be  analogous  to  the  same  sensation  produced  by  ascarides,  and  be  occa- 
sioned by  microscopic  animalcules.  This  idea  led  him  to  examine  the  sputa 
first  expectorated  by  a  patient  with  slight  pulmonary  catarrh  who  had  been 
awakened  from  a  calm  sleep  by  a  violent  itching  in  the  trachea,  when  he  found 
the  secretion  to  contain  an  immense  number  of  bacteria  moving  rapidly ;  some 
monads  were  also  present.  In  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  expectoration,  which 
was  abundant,  presented  no  trace  of  these  organisms.  A  similar  observation 
was  made  in  a  case  of  coryza ;  as  well  as  in  one  of  chronic  otitis  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear.  M.  Pouchet  says  that  the  appearance  of  these  animalcules — bac- 
teria, monads,  and  vibrios  —  coincides  with  the  rapid  putrefactive  changes 
undergone  by  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  of  some  parts  of  the 
skin,  under  the  influence  of  an  elevated  temperature  and  of  retention  on  the 
surface  of  the  membranes. — Gazette  M6dicale  de  Paris,  Nov.  19,  1864. 

28.  Spores  of  the  Achorion  Schonleinii  in  the  Air  siirrovnding  Patients 
affected  with  Favus. — In  order  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  favus  being 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  air,  without  mediate  or  immediate  con- 
tact or  inoculation,  M.  Bazin  has  performed  the  following  experiments :  He 
selected  a  patient,  aged  sixteen,  who  had  suffered  from  favus  for  seven  years, 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  hairy  scalp,  and  placed  him  under  such  circumstances 
that  a  current  of  air  passing  over  his  head  was  directed  against  two  jars  tilled 
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with  ice,  and  placed  in  a  basin  at  a  distance  of  fifty  centimetres.  By  making 
the  patient  rub  his  head  and  hair,  the  current  of  air  carried  to  a  distance  parti- 
cles of  favus  crust,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  which  the  microscope  discovered 
the  existence  of  the  achorion.  But  as  tlie  current  of  air  passed  over  the  ves- 
sels of  ice  it  deposited  its  moisture,  and  this  runninfr  down  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  was  collected  in  the  basin  below.  In  the  fluid  a  great  number  of  isolated 
spores  were  found.  The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  and  on  each 
occasion  thirty  or  more  spores  were  demonstrated  in  a  single  drop  of  the  liquid. 
The  author  concludes  that  the  spores  may  be  carried  by  atmospheric  air.  and 
that  what  was  formerly  only  an  hypothesis  is  now  a  demonstrated  fact. — Brit, 
and  For.  Mtd.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  18G5,  from  Gaz.  Mdd.  de  Paris,  July  30,  lbG4. 


SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  AND  OPER  ATIY  E 

SURGERY. 

29.  Excision  of  the  Tongue. — Prof.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  reports  [Lancet, 
Feb.  4, 1865)  a  successful  case  of  this.  Some  years  ago  he  performed  the  opera- 
tion in  two  cases,  but  both  terminating  unfavourably  he  has  since  repeatedly 
declined  trying  it  again.  In  November  last,  however,  a  man,  50  years  of  age, 
applied  to  Prof  S.  on  account  of  a  very  formidable  morbid  condition  of  his 
tongue.  "  From  its  point  to  the  root  it  was  swollen  and  indurated,  the  surface 
being  of  a  brown  colour  and  roughly  tuberculated,  so  as  to  resemble  the  back 
of  a  toad.  It  was  also  nearly  quite  immovable,  and,  from  completely  filling  the 
mouth,  not  only  prevented  articulation,  but  rendered  deglutition  impossible  with 
respect  to  solids  and  extremely  difficult  in  regard  to  fluids.  From  the  same  state 
of  matters,  there  was  a  most  offensive  fetor  through  mucus  secreted  by  the  un- 
healthy surface  not  being  permitted  to  escape. 

''The  patient  had  suffered  from  uneasiness  in  his  tongue  for  many  years,  but 
neither  articulation  nor  deglutition  were  seriously  affected  until  1862.  He  has 
since  been  under  medical  treatment  without  benefit.  As  palliation  seemed  all 
that  could  be  expected.  Prof.  S.  offered  some  suggestions  with  that  view,  but 
soon  afterwards  the  symptoms  became  aggravated  and  death  from  starvation 
seemed  imminent,  and  he  appealed  to  Prof.  S.  for  relief;  to  this  the  professor 
replied  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  was  removal  of  the  tongue,  and  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  very  serious  danger  to  life,  so  that  the  operation 
promised  nothing  more  than  a  chance  of  escape.  This  slight  encouragement 
brought  the  patient  back,  and  he  arrived  here  on  the  27th  of  December. 

"Being  thus  as  it  were  compelled  to  make  another  trial  of  excision.  I  care- 
fully considered  all  the  circumstances  concerned  that  might  tend  to  interfere 
with  its  successful  performance.  Of  these  the  one  which  most  prominently 
presented  itself  was  the  prevention  of  voluntary  deglutition  that  must  result 
from  depriving  the  os  hyoides  of  the  power  by  which  it  is  drawn  forwards.  In 
the  coijimou  cases  of  cut-throat,  where  a  large  transverse  wound  is  made  into 
the  pharynx,  although  the  suicide  rarely  accomplishes  his  object  in  the  first 
instance,  he  still  more  rarely  escapes  the  fatal  effect  of  ])ulmonary  inflammation 
induced  by  irritation  propagated  from  tlie  larynx  ;  and  I  did  not  forget  that 
both  the  patients  on  whom  1  had  perrormed  the  operation  in  question  died  from 
purulent  effusion  into  the  lungs.  Instead,  therefore,  of  cutting  through  all  the 
muscles  of  the  os  hyoides,  as  had  been  done  in  the  former  cases,  I  resolved  to 
retain  the  mylo-hyodei  and  geuio-hyodei  entire,  and  divide  merely  the  attacli- 
ments  of  thci'geniu-liyoglossi.  I  also  thought  it  would  be  better  to  perform  the 
operation  without  chloroform,  since  the  patieut,  instead  of  lying  horizontally, 
might  thus  Ijc  seated  on  a  chair,  so  as  to  let  the  blood  run  out  of  his  mouth  and 
not  ))ass  liackwards  into  the  pharynx. 

"  'I'he  operation  was  ])crl'ormed  on  the  29th,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Annan- 
dale.  Dr.  Sewell.  and  Mr.  Cheyue,  to  the  first  of  whom  I  am  esi)ecially  indehlfd 
for  his  able  co-operation.     Having  extracted  one  of  the   front  incisors,  1  cut 
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through  the  middle  of  the  lip  and  continued  the  incision  down  to  the  os  hyoides, 
then  sawed  through  the  jaw  in  the  same  line,  and,  insinuating  mj'  finger  under 
the  tongue  as  a  guide  to  the  knife,  divided  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth, 
together  with  the  attachment  of  the  genio-hyoglossi.  While  the  two  halves  of 
the  bone  were  held  apart  I  dissected  backwards  and  cut  through  the  hyoglossi 
along  with  the  raucous  membrane  covering  them,  so  as  to  allow  the  tongue  to 
be  pulled  forward  and  bring  into  view  the  situation  of  the  lingual  arteries, 
which  were  cut  and  tied,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The  process 
might  now  have  been  at  once  completed  had  I  not  feared  that  the  epiglottis 
might  be  implicated  in  the  disease,  which  extended  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
finger,  and  thus  suffer  injury  from  the  knife  if  used  without  a  guide.  T  there- 
fore, cut  away  about  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  and  then,  being  able  to  reach  the 
OS  hyoides  with  my  finger,  retained  it  there  while  the  remaining  attachments 
were  divided  by  the  knil'e  in  my  other  hand  close  to  the  bone.  Some  small 
arterial  branches  having  been  tied,  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
together  aud  retained  by  silver  sutures,  except  at  the  lowest  part,  where  the 
ligatures  were  allowed  to  maintain  a  drain  for  the  discharge  of  tiuids  from  the 
cavity. 

"  Next  day  I  visited  the  patient,  and  finding  him  in  all  respects  comfortable, 
inquired  if  he  could  swallow.  In  reply  he  pointed  to  a  drinking-cup  containing 
milk,  and  intimated  that  he  wished  it  to  be  filled;  then,  placing  the  spout 
between  his  lips,  while  his  head  was  bent  backwards,  he  drank  the  whole  with- 
out any  cough  or  sputtering.  Having  seen  this,  I  felt  assured  that  the  result 
would  be  satisfactory,  and.  was  not  disappointed,  as  everything  went  on  well 
afterwards.  The  only  inconvenience  experienced  was  from  the  edges  of  the  jaw 
being  occasionally  displaced ;  but  this  was  easily  remedied  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  dentist,  who,  finding  that  a  silver  cap  inclosing 
the  teeth,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  fashioned  a  shield  of  gutta-percha, 
embracing  the  chin  on  each  side,  and  secured  to  the  metal  plate  by  a  wire. 

"  Under  an  ample  sup])ly  of  nourishment  by  milk,  soup,  and  soft  solid  food, 
there  was  a  rapid  return  of  strength,  so  that  an  improvement  in  this  respect  was 
almost  daily  observal)le,  aud  before  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  patient  declared 
that  he  had  never  felt  better  in  his  life.  He  returned  to  Manchester  on  the  23d 
of  January. 

''  E.\cision  of  the  tongue  has  thus  afforded  complete  relief  in  a  case  of  the  most 
formidable  and  distressing  disease.  How  far  the  relief  thus  obtained  may  prove 
permanent,  and  how  far  it  may  admit  of  being  extended  to  cases  of  a  similar 
kind,  are  questions  that  can  be  determined  only  by  experience.  But  the 
frequency  of  malignant  growth  affecting  the  tongue  in  an  otherwise  sound  state 
of  the  system  urgently  requires  the  truth  to  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  a  remedial  measure  ;  and  if  the  operation  is  now,  as  I  trust  it  has  been, 
freed  from  the  chief  danger  attending  its  performance,  facts  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  will  probably  ere  long  be  accumulated." 

30.  Tracheotomy  in  Diphtheria. — Dr.  Geo.  Buchanan  calls  attention  {Glas- 
gow Medical  Journal,  Jan.  1B65)  to  two  modes  in  which  diphtheria  proves  fatal. 
"  In  one  class  of  cases,"  he  saj-s,  "  the  death  is  from  asthenia,  in  another  from 
apnoea.  In  those  in  which  the  patient  sinks  from  debility,  the  surgeon  is  unable 
to  ward  off  the  fatal  result ;  in  the  other,  when  suffocation  is  imminent  from  ex- 
tension of  the  diphtheritic  exudation  into  the  larynx  and  trachea,  then  trache- 
otomy will  prevent  the  impending  death,  aud  in  many  cases  give  time  for  the 
patient  to  recover  from  the  disease.  While  always  willing  to  admit  that  at 
certain  stages  of  croup  tracheotomy  was  admissible,  I  was  at  first  a  partaker  of 
the  wide-spread  opinion  that  it  was  not  practicable  in  diphtheria ;  but  experience 
has  shown  me  that  it  is  quite  as  applicable  to  those  cases  of  diphtheria  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded,  as  it  is  to  cases  of  croup." 

"The  question  is,"  he  further  remarks,  "'Can  tracheotomy  save  the  lives  of 
any  children  after  medical  treatment  has  proved  unavailing'?'  That  it  has  done 
80  is  manifest,  and  the  only  other  point  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  profession  is,  to  have  recourse  to  the  surgical  means  somewhat  earlier  in 
the  progress  of  the  case  than  has  hitherto  been  done.     When  remedial  measures 
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have  failed,  and  when  the  disease  is  slill  extending,  then  the  surgeon  should  in- 
terfere before  the  strength  has  been  reduced  by  the  ineil'ectual  struggles  of  the 
patient  to  olitaiu  air  through  the  obstructed  air-])assage. 

"  1  have  now  performed  tracheotomy  twenty-one  times,  with  the  result  of  seven 
recoveries ;  and  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  patients  were  all  on  the  point  of 
death  from  suffocation,  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
surgeon  to  endeavour  to  save  life  by  operative  interference  in  the  later  stages  of 
this  most  fatal  disease." 

31.  Paracentesis  Thoracis. — M.Marrotte,  of  the  Piti6  Hospital  in  Paris,  has 
recently  placed  before  the  profession  in  France  a  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  in  that  country,  and  of  the  opinions  at  present  there  held  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis.  The  subject  has  been  repeatedly, 
since  1836,  brought  before  the  medical  societies  of  Paris;  it  has  been  discussed 
live  times  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  since  1849 ;  and  in  1854  was  the  subject 
of  a  report  by  M.  Marrolte.  In  the  present  day,  says  M.  Marrotte,  paracentesis 
thoracis  is  universally  recognized  as  an  operation ;  but  there  are  two  opinions  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  should  be  performed.  Home  regard  it  as 
an  operation  of  necessity,  admissible  in  cases  only  where  death  is  imminent ; 
while  others  employ  it  with  the  view  of  preventing  grave  accidents,  and  even 
of  facilitating  the  cure  of  the  disease.  The  points  on  which  M.  Marrotte  spe- 
cially comments  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  accidents  attending  paracentesis  thoracis  as  an  operation. 

2.  The  information  which  we  possess  regarding  sudden  death  during  an  attack 
of  pleurisy,  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  its  causes,  and  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing it. 

3.  The  indications  for  performing  paracentesis  in — a.  Acute  and  chronic 
serous  eifusion;  b.  Sero-sanguinoleut  effusion ;  c.  Purulent  effusion. 

1.  As  regards  the  accidents  attendant  on  paracentesis  thoracis  as  an  opera- 
tion, its  partisans  have  affirmed  that  it  has  never  in  their  hands  produced  mis- 
chief; while  its  opponents  have  accused  it  of  always  having  a  casual  relation  to 
the  deaths  following  it.  On  this,  M.  Marrotte  admits  that,  while  it  is  true  that 
death  has  generally  been  the  result  of  tubercle,  cancer,  lobular  pneumonia, 
pericarditis,  endocarditis,  hemorrhage  into  the  pleura  or  bronchi,  there  are  seve- 
ral instances  on  record,  in  which  the  operation  cannot  have  been  unconnected 
with  the  fatal  result.  Thus,  in  two  cases,  death  occurred  within  twenty-four 
hours  without  evident  cause ;  in  two  others,  air  entered  the  pleura;  in  one,  the 
operation  appeared  to  M.Marrotte  to  increase  the  inflammation  and  promote 
the  transformation  of  the  effused  fluid  into  pus;  and,  in  one  related  by  Claude 
Bernard,  and  also  in  one  seen  by  Al.  Marrotte,  fatal  peritonitis  was  apparently 
produced  by  puncture  of  the  diaphragm.  M.  Woillez  has  stated  that  the  lung 
has  sometimes  been  perforated,  but  that  the  lesion  has  escaped  notice  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  size  of  the  opening;  but  M.  Marrotte  regards  this  as  not 
having  occurred  so  fretiuently  as  is  supposed.  He  admits,  however,  that,  in  a 
case  observed  by  Aran,  pneumothorax  was  really  produced  by  puncture  of  the 
lung.  There  are  also  on  record  a  case  in  which  the  ]deura  was  detached  ;  seve- 
ral where  the  escape  of  the  fluid  through  the  cauula  was  obstructed  by  false 
memljranes;  and  others  where  the  trocar  was  plunged  into  a  mass  of  dense 
false  membrane. 

Other  alleged  consequences  of  paracentesis  thoracis  have  been  syncope, 
cough,  and  inordinate  flow  of  blood  towards  the  thoracic  organs,  producing 
streaks  of  blood  in  the  sputa,  luemoptysis  and  pulmonary  a]H)plexy,  the  rapid 
reproduction  of  the  effused  fluid,  sanguineous  effusion  into  the  pleura,  or  the 
devel()i)ment  of  pneumonia  or  the  exacerbati(m  ol'  the  pre-existent  pleurisy.  M. 
Marrotte  regards  these  accidents  as  being,  when  of  any  importance,  attributable 
to  the  disease  rather  than  to  the  operation. 

But,  while  paracenlesis  thoracis  is  a  more  harmless  operation  than  is  supposed 
by  many,  M.  Marrotte  regards  its  innocuity  rather  as  an  excuse  for  than  as  a 
justilication  of  its  ])erformance.  Accidents  not  met  with  in  one  series  of  cases 
may  occur  in  another  series.  It  is  not  every  practitionei'  who  possesses  the 
tact  necessary  to  prevent  the  operation  from  l)eing  improperly  or  unnecessarily 
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performed.     Whenever  a  remedy  is  applied,  there  should  be  reasons  for  doing 
it;  and  the  habitual  harmlessness  of  an  operation  is  not  one  of  them. 

2.  Sudden  death  has  been  aflirmed  by  observers  of  hijih  repute  to  occur  more 
frequently  in  pleurisy  than  in  other  diseases.  The  nature  of  the  functional  dis- 
turbance produced  by  the  effusion  is  favourable  to  this  result;  but  M.  IMarrotte 
asks,  is  sudden  death  as  frecjuent  as  some  believe  it  to  be?  M.  Marrotte  does 
not  deny  that  death  occurs  suddenly  in  pleurisy;  but  he  has  so  rarely  observed 
it  in  his  twenty  years'  hospital  experience,  he  has  found  the  same  facts  so  often 
adduced  in  support  of  the  statement  made  as  to  its  frequency,  it  is  so  easy  to  be 
misled  by  simple  coincidences,  and  facts  multiply  so  rapidly  when  they  are 
sought  for,  that  he  suggests  a  comparative  study  of  the  question,  with  reference 
to  all  diseases.  Some  years  ago,  seven  patients  died  suddenly,  in  his  practice 
and  that  of  M.  Gendrin.  within  a  few  months,  during  convalescence  from  typhoid 
fever;  and  he  asks  whether  it  must  be  thence  inferred  that  sudden  death  fre- 
quently occurs  in  typhoid  fever? 

In  1854.  syncope  was  regarded  as  almost  the  only  cause  of  sudden  death  in 
pleurisy.  It  was  considered  to  be  favoured  l)y  the  impediment  offered  by  the 
effusion  to  the  respiration  and  circulation :  fatal  syncope  being  determined,  in 
these  conditions,  by  violent  movements,  too  rapid  breathing,  or  mental  emotion. 
But,  while  syncope  is  a  ])lausable  explanation  of  death  in  some  cases,  where 
there  is  no  other  apparent  cause  than  excessive  effusion  with  or  without  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  the  syncope  is  often  better  explained  by  the  coincidence 
with  the  pleurisy  of  disease  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  pericardium. 

In  other  cases,  death  has  really  resulted  from  the  presence  of  coagula  in  the 
heart  or  pulmonary  artery ;  either  formed  on  the  spot,  or  carried  thither  as 
emboli.  The  presence  of  these  clots  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  amount  of 
effusion ;  for  they  have  been  met  with  where  there  has  been  but  little.  In  M. 
Marrotte's  opinion,  abundant  effusion  [)redisposes  to  the  formation  of  clots  only 
through  the  impediment  offei'ed  to  the  circulation  and  respiration.  Slow 
asphyxia,  much  more  insidious  than  rapid  asphyxia,  produces  in  the  blood  a 
relatively  increased  proportion  of  filji'in,  which  recent  observations  have  shown 
to  be  favourable  to  the  formation  of  clots. 

M.  Marrotte,  agreeing  with  M.  Gou])il,  observes  that  sudden  death  in  pleurisy 
occurs  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  disease,  that  the  fear  of  this  event  does  not 
warrant  the  premature  performance  of  paracentesis;  and  that  it  is  always  pre- 
ceded for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  by  premonitory  symptoms. 

3.  M.  Marrotte  now  proceeds  to  consider  the  indications  for  the  operation; 
and  first,  in  cases  of  serous  effusion.  In  cases  of  pleurisy  attended  with  exces- 
sive effusion,  paracentesis  is  absolutely  necessary  when  as[)hyxia  is  imminent, 
whatever  may  be  the  concomitant  symptoms.  Hut,  when  the  respiration  and 
circulation  are  not  markedly  impeded,  the  immediate  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion is  not  necessary,  even  though  the  viscera  )»e  notably  displaced,  and  the 
heart  even  pushed  beyond  the  middle  line;  by  delaying  it  too  long,  however,  there 
is  danger  lest  mental  emotion  or  physical  effort  may  produce  rapidly  fatal  syn- 
cope or  pulmonary  congestion. 

If  there  be  slow  asphyxia,  or  acute  asphyxia,  as  in  cases  where  the  ascent  of 
the  effused  fluid  is  rapid ;  if  dyspnoea  be  evident  to  the  patient,  or  to  the  physi- 
cian alone;  if  the  circulation  be  impeded;  if  the  pulse  be  unequal,  irregular, 
intermittent;  if  syncope  be  present  or  be  threatened — the  operation  should  be 
performed,  even  when  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  heart.  This  precept  is 
strongly  insisted  on  by  M.  Marrotte;  with  one  limitation.  Effusion  may  take 
place  rapidly,  and  produce  dyspnoea,  without  compromising  life;  the  lung  ia 
surprised  for  the  moment,  but  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the  new  condition 
in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  presence  of  effusion  is  almost  unanimously  considered  to  be  a  condition 
necessary  for  operation ;  but  some  practitioners  regard  the  mere  presence  of 
effusion  itself  as  a  sufficient  indication  for  paracentesis;  while,  with  others,  it 
must  have  reached  a  certain  degree  and  produce  certain  symptoms. 

Acute  Serous  Ej'usion.  It  -has  been  recommended  by  some  ])ractitioners  to 
puncture  the  pleura  at  a  period  varying  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  day; 
while  others  advise  that  the  operation  should  be  delayed  until  the  fifteenth  or 
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even  the  twentietli  day.  But,  says  M.  Marrotte,  those  who  thus  lay  down  abso- 
lute rules  as  to  time,  forget  that  all  cases  of  pleurisy  do  not  run  through  their 
stages  in  the  same  period  ;  that  their  rise  and  progress  are  subject  to  conditions 
■which  vary  in  each  case;  that  the  cause  of  the  effusion  is  not  removed  by  the 
operation;  and  that  of  itself  it  cannot,  beyond  its  physical  effect,  fulfil  the 
necessary  indications  of  treatment.  This  is  so  true,  that  M.  Behier,  one  of  the 
advocates  of  early  operation,  after  recommending  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day  for 
its  performance,  recognizes  the  impossibility  of  precisely  fixing  the  proper 
moment.  M.  Marrotte  seeks  indications  in  the  state  of  the  disease  itself  rather 
than  in  general  arbitrary  rules.  Except  in  cases  where  death  is  imminent,  he 
holds  that  it  is  impossible,  at  a  period  varying  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
day,  to  affirm  that  a  serous  effusion,  the  result  of  latent  pleurisy,  will  not  yield 
to  medicinal  treatment. 

The  presence  of  active  inflammation  is  a  contraindication  to  the  operation ; 
if.  however,  the  symptoms  be  very  urgent,  puncture  of  the  chest  may  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  procure  temporary  relief,  but  it  will  not  prevent  the  reproduction 
of  the  fluid. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  paracentesis  is  neither  necessary  nor  useful  in 
recent  cases,  where  the  effusion  is  moderate  in  quantity;  but  some  maintain 
that,  where  the  effusion,  although  not  so  great  as  to  produce  danger,  is  yet  con- 
siderable, the  operation  may  shorten  the  duration  of  the  medicinal  treatment, 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  solid  adhesions.  M.  Marrotte.  however,  cannot 
regard  paracentesis  as  presenting  great  advantages  over  ordinary  treatment  in 
these  cases.  It  may  be  that  dyspnoea  and  febrile  symptoms  have  ceased,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  after  paracentesis;  and  evacuation  of  effused  serum  has  been 
proposed  as  an  antiplilogistic  remedy  in  inflammation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  of  the  eye ;  but  this  practice  must  be  justified  by  more  numerous  and  better 
studied  facts  before  it  can  be  generally  adopted.  M.  Marrotte  acknowledges, 
however,  that  he  has  met  with  cases  where  early  paracentesis  has  appeared 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  medicinal  treatment,  and  to  prevent  contraction  of 
the  chest. 

In  the  same  category  with  very  abundant  effusion,  as  regards  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  respiration  and  circulation,  may  be  classed  those  cases  where,  in 
addition  to  effusion,  some  impediment  to  respiration,  such  as  bronchitis  or 
tedema,  exists  in  the  opposite  lung;  and  cases  of  double  pleurisy,  especially 
when  complicated  with  pericarditis.  In  such  cases,  M.  Marrotte  agrees  with 
M.  B6hier  in  admitting  the  utility,  and  even  the  necessity  of  paracentesis. 

M.  Behier  recommends  the  fluid  to  be  evacuated  when  the  patient  seems  too 
feeble  to  be  able  to  bear  the  long  process  of  absorption  of  an  effusion  occupying 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  side  of  the  chest.  But,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  M. 
Marrotte  says,  the  probabilities  of  non-reproduction  of  the  fluid  must  be  con- 
sidered; for  evacuation  of  serous  cavities  tend  indirectly  to  induce  exhaustion, 
and  to  produce  the  very  result  which  is  sought  to  be  avoided. 

M.  Marrotte  confims  a  statement  made  by  M.  Behier,  that  the  presence  of 
pulmonary  tubercle  is  not  an  absolute  contraindication  to  paracentesis.  He 
has  performed  the  operation  in  a  patient  with  pulmonary  tubercle  and  ascites, 
who  was  in  danger  of  suffocation.  The  fluid  was  partly  reproduced;  but,  under 
the  influence  or  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  nutritious  diet,  and  the  external  use  of 
tincture  of  iodine,  the  effusion  both  into  the  pleura  and  the  peritoneum  disap- 
peared. The  patient,  however,  died  a  year  afterwards  of  tubercular  disease  of 
the  meninges.  In  two  or  three  other  cases,  the  pleurisy  and  the  pulmonary 
tubercle  went  on  to  a  fatal  result.  In  one  other  case  only,  where  pulmonary 
tubercle  coexisted  with  considerable  effusion,  M.  Marrotte  obtained  a  successful 
result  by  paracentesis.  As  far  as  can  l)e  judged,  the  cases  of  this  description 
where  paracentesis  is  likely  to  succeed,  are  those  in  which  the  tubercles  are 
ettitionary,  or  undergoing  very  slow  development;  and  where  the  i)leurisy, 
whether  symptomatic  or  accidental,  is  of  the  latent  form.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  phtiiisis  an<l  tlie  ])leurisy  are  acute.  ])uncture  is  not  only  useless,  but 
hastens  the  transformation  of  the  effused  fluid  into  ])us. 

Si'.roSangunioh'iil  K/J'hs/Ou.  The  presence  of  bhiod  in  pleural  effusion  is 
generally  connected  with  cancer  or  tubercle  of  the  pleura;  hence  an  unfavour- 
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able  prognosis  must  genorally  be  pronounced,  not  only  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
malady,  but  as  to  the  immediate  result  of  the  operation.  There  are,  however, 
cases  on  record  in  which,  even  though  the  fluid  has  had  a  reddish  colour,  re- 
covery, even  rapid,  has  followed  paracentesis ;  but  in  these  the  idea  of  pleural 
cancer  or  tubercle  cannot,  of  course,  be  entertained.  Although  these  favour- 
able cases  are  rare,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  them.  Independently 
of  other  circumstances  indicating  the  absence  of  constitutional  disease,  they  are 
distinguished.  JNl.  Marrotte  thinks,  from  sanguinolent  effusions  symptomatic  of 
organic  lesion,  by  the  small  proportion  of  blood  in  the  fluid.  Sanguineous  effu- 
sions connected  with  cancer  or  tubercle  are  generally  more  coloured,  the  pre- 
sence of  blood  is  more  distinctly  marked,  and  the  fluid  which  escapes  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation  more  or  less  resembles  pure  blood. 

Chronic  Serous  Effusion.  The  results  of  paracentesis  appear  to  have  been 
generally  unfavourable  in  cases  of  chronic  effusion;  and  hence  some  reject  the 
operation,  without  denying  that  cures  are  possible.  Cases  in  which  recovery 
has  followed  have  been  cited  by  M.  Woillez;  but  our  judgment  is  at  fault,  when 
we  inquire  when  chronicity  commences,  what  cases  of  chronic  effusion  are  likely 
to  receive  benefit  from  puncture,  and  how  they  may  be  recognized.  Chronicity 
has  generally  been  defined  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  rather  than 
according  to  its  progress  and  sj'mptoms.  But  M.  Marrotte  observes,  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn  between  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  still  active,  and 
often  ends  in  the  development  of  tubercle  or  pus,  and  those  where  there  is  serous 
effusion,  properly  so  called,  the  simple  remains  of  the  diseai?e.  Chronic  pleurisy 
— that  is,  where  the  pleuritic  process  is  still  active — comes  much  more  under 
the  domain  of  medicinal  treatment  than  of  paracentesis. 

Of  eflusions  which  are  met  with  as  the  remains  of  pleurisy,  some  have  followed 
more  or  less  active  inflammation,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  plastic  pro- 
ducts which  have  become  organized  and  have  produced  impediment  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lung.  In  these  cases,  puncture  will  prohal)ly  fail,  if  delayed  for 
two,  three,  or  six  months  ;  but,  if  the  history  of  the  case  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  there  has  been  acute  dropsy  of  the  pleura,  or  simple  latent  pleurisy — in 
both  which  the  plastic  products  are  small  in  quantity — there  is  a  chance  that 
the  lung  will  expand  on  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  although  the  effusion  is  of 
long  duration. 

Purulent  Effusion.  In  regard  to  cases  of  this  kind,  M.  Woillez  has  noticed 
two  circumstances  which  have  also  occurred  to  M.  Marrotte;  viz.,  the  readiness 
with  which  pleurisy  passes  on  to  the  suppuration  in  children  where  it  becomes 
chronic ;  and  the  frequency  with  which  puncture  with  the  trocar  is  followed  in 
them  by  pleuro-cutaneous  fistula.  When  empyema  is  present,  the  formation  of 
a  subcutaneous  fistula,  so  as  to  allow  the  exit  of  pus,  and  the  ultimate  evacua- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  cavity  without  allowing  the  entrance  of  air,  is  much 
preferalile  to  repeated  punctures;  although  these  have  been  followed  by  suc- 
cessful results  in  the  hands  of  Legroux  and  Roger.  M.  Marrotte's  recommen- 
dation has  reference  to  children  ;  but  whether  it  will  succeed  equally  well  in  the 
adult  must,  he  observes,  be  determined  by  future  experience. — British  Medical 
Journal,  Nov.  19,  1864,  from  Bulletin  G4n6ral  de  TMrapeutique,  August  30, 
1864. 

32.  Femoral  Aneurism  cured  by  Digital  Compression  of  the  External  Iliac 
Artery.  Dr.  McGrath  communicated  to  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland  the 
following  highly  interesting  case  treated  at  the  Military  Hospital,  Dublin  : — 

'•  Private  Timothy  Mullaney,  3Gth  Regiment,  a;tat.  29,  and  of  nine  years' 
service,  was  admitted  into  the  General  Hospital,  Dublin,  on  the  31st  July, 
suffering  from  a  large  pulsating  tumour  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
thigh.  The  tumour  was  soft  and  fluctuating,  and  extended  downwards  from 
immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament  for  about  three  and  a  half  inches,  and 
measured  three  inches  from  side  to  side.  The  pulsation  was  extremely  violent, 
and  attended  with  a  loud  bruit  de  souffld.  There  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  constitutional  disturbance,  the  pulse  being  full  and  rapid  and  the  skin  hot 
and  dry.  He  complained  of  severe  pain  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  and 
in  the  groin.    The  patient,  a  strong,  and,  in  other  respects,  perfectly  healthy 
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soldier,  stated  that  on  the  day  previous  to  his  admission  into  hospital  he  had 
been  employed  on  fatigue  duties,  and  had  to  lift  some  heavy  weights  which 
required  a  consideral)lc  amount  of  muscular  exertion.  While  on  duty  he  ex- 
perienced no  sense  of  uneasiness,  nor  was  he  conscious  of  having  sustained  any 
injury,  AVhen  relieved  from  duty,  feeling  tired,  he  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  for 
about  six  hours,  and  on  awaking  felt  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  numbness  in  the 
left  thigh  and  leg,  and  for  the  first  time  noticed  the  pulsating  tumor  in  the 
groin.  The  pain  was  so  severe  that  it  quite  prevented  further  sleep,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  he  remained  walking  about  through  restlessness. 
He  a])plied  for  medical  assistance  in  the  morning,  and  as  his  regiment  was  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  India  he  was  sent  for  treatment  to  the  General  Hospi- 
tal. On  admission,  he  was  seen  by  Staff-Surgeon  Todd  and  Assistant  Htaff"- 
Surgeon  Kirwan  (to  the  latter  officer  I  am  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
notes  of  the  foregoing  description).  A  bandage  was  put  on  the  entire  limb 
l)elow  the  tumour  and  a  truss  with  a  pad  of  lint  over  the  course  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  while  to  the  tumor  itself  ice  was  kept  constantly  applied.  Opiate 
draughts  were  also  administered,  and  after  some  time  he  became  more  easy  and 
slept  pretty  well  during  the  night. 

"On  the  next  day  (August  1st),  Carte's  large  compressor  was  applied  over 
the  external  iliac  artery  by  Staff-Surgeon  Todd.  The  pressure  was  so  applied 
as  almost  to  stop,  but  not  completely,  all  pulsation  in  the  tumour,  a  bandage 
was  put  on  the  limb  as  before,  and  opiates  freely  administered.  From  this  date 
until  the  15th  of  August  pressure  was  kept  up  almost  unremittingly,  the  patient 
bearing  the  pain  and  inconvenience  caused  by  the  instrument  with  the  greatest 
possible  endurance,  but  two  small  ulcers  having  been  produced  in  the  integu- 
ments in  consequence  of  the  pressure,  it  was  now  (1.5th  August)  obliged  to  be 
discontinued.  In  the  meantime  the  only  change  produced  in  the  tumour  was, 
that  it  had  become  somewhat  harder  and  more  circumscribed,  but  the  pulsation 
continued  almost  as  violently  as  when  he  was  first  admitted.  During  the  time 
the  pressure  was  applied  the  man  was  frequently  seen  by  Dr.  O'Flaherty, 
Deputy  Inspector-General  and  P.M.  Officer  of  the  Division,  also  by  Surgeons 
Tufuell,  Heffernan,  and  most  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  garrison;  and  on  the 
Kith  August,  in  consultation  with  these  gentlemen,  it  was  decided  that  as  the 
aneurism  was  not  increasing  in  size,  time  should  be  given  for  the  ulcers  in  the 
integuments  to  heal,  when  pressure  should  be  again  tried,  and,  if  unsuccessful, 
ligature  of  the  external  iliac  should  be  had  recourse  to.  Meanwhile  ice  was 
kept  constantly  applied  to  the  tumour. 

"On  the  7th  of  September  the  ulcers  in  the  integuments  having  partly  healed, 
and  the  irritation  of  the  surrounding  skin  having  to  a  great  extent  subsided,  the 
tumour,  however,  remaining  in  almost  the  same  condition  as  before,  pressure 
was  made  with  the  finger  over  the  course  of  the  external  iliac  by  relays  of 
orderlies,  each  orderly  controlling  the  artery  for  about  live  minutes  at  a  time. 
In  this  way,  under  my  superintendence,  pressure  was  kept  up  for  about  five 
hours  daily,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  montli  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
the  tumour  was  graduallj'  undergoing  solidilicati(m.  having  become  much  harder, 
more  circumscribed,  and  its  impulse  considerably  less.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2."}d  September  (pressure  with  the  finger  having  in  the  meantime  been  continued 
as  before)  no  pulsation  could  be  detected  in  the  tumour;  it  returned,  however, 
about  noon,  but  was  very  slight.  On  the  4tl)  of  October,  pressure  being  dis- 
continued for  the  day,  all  pulsation  was  found  to  have  ceased  in  the  tumour 
itself,  as  also  in  the  femoral,  popliteal,  and  tibial  arteries.  For  the  last  day  or 
two,  in  addition  to  pressure  over  the  iliac  vessel,  pressure  was  also  made  (with 
the  finger)  at  the  distal  side  of  the  tumour,  and,  as  1  am  inclined  to  think,  with 
much  advantage." — JJuhlin  Med.  Preas,  Jan.  (i,  lbG4. 

33.  Nf'H)  Mi'lhod  of  securing  the  Pedicle  in  Ovariotomy. — J.  B.  Brown,  Fsq., 
read  a  communication  on  this  subject  to  the  Obstetrical  Societv  of  London, 
Feb.  1,  1HG.5. 

lie  observed  that  hithiMto  there  had  been  three  distinct  nu'tliods  of  securing 
the  pedicle:  First,  by  ligature,  allowing  the  ends  to  hang  out,  as  practisi'd 
by  Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester  (the  pioneer  of  ovariotomy  in  this  country,  who 
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had  steadily  led  us  on  to  onr  present  successful  results),  and  by  Lane  (the 
first  surgeon  in  London  who  performed  this  operation)  consecutively;  secondly, 
by  clamp,  as  first  sug-oested  by  Hutchinson,  and  followed  by  many  others; 
thirdly,  by  cutting  off  the  ligature  short  and  closing  the  wound,  as  first  success- 
fully practised  by  Rogers,  of  New  York,  in  1829,  by  Dr.  Bellinger  in  America, 
in  1885,  Vjy  Dr.  Siebold,  of  Darmstadt,  in  184(5,  and  recently  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith. 
The  first  three  gentlemen's  cases  were  all  successful,  and  the  last  named  gentle- 
man has  also  had  great  success.  ^Ir.  Brown  said  that  his  objections  to  the  first 
method  had  been  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  ligature  to  come  away, 
which  varied  from  nine  days  in  his  own  practice  to  a  mouth  in  that  of  others ; 
to  the  second,  the  frequent  severe  pain  caused  by  the  dragging  of  the  pedicle, 
or  the  pressure  of  the  clamp  itself;  to  the  third,  the  unsuccessful  results  in  his 
hands  following  its  use.  Having  repeatedly  used  the  actual  cautery  of  late, 
employing  Dr.  Clay's  instruments  in  burning  adhesions  off'  the  omentum  and 
elsewhere,  he  had  been  gradually  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  cautery 
might  be  employed  in  treating  the  pedicle  itself.  Conse(|uently.  on  Dec.  '28th, 
1864.  he  tried  it  upon  a  patient  of  Dr.  Burchell,  of  the  Kingsland  road,  a  lady 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  who  had  had  three  children,  the  youngest  twenty-one 
years  since.  The  disease  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Burchell  in  August  last, 
and  so  rapidly  increased  as  to  lead  Dr.  Barnes  and  Dr.  'I'anner  to  recommend 
cxtii-pation  some  short  time  before  he  (Mr.  Brown)  saw  her.  As  the  abdomen 
then  was  very  large,  the  skin  shiny,  and  the  general  health  rapidly  suffering,  he 
performed  the  operation  by  Clay's  large  incision.  There  were  many  adhesions 
laterally  and  posteriorly,  the  bleeding  from  which  was  checked  by  the  actual 
cautery ;  and  finally  the  pedicle,  being  secured  by  a  clamp,  whilst  a  very  large 
multilocular  mass  of  cysts  was  removed,  was  thoroughly  seared  by  actual  cautery 
and  allowed  to  drop.  The  wound  was  then  closed  in  the  usual  way,  and  it 
healed  in  a  week,  the  patient  being  convalescent  in  a  fortnight.  ]Mr.  Brown 
thought  that  if  this  plan  was  found  by  repetition  to  be  successful,  it  would  very 
materially  lessen  the  dangers  of  the  operation,  and  consequently  insure  a 
greater  number  of  recoveries. 

Dr.  Routh  stated  that  Mr.  Brown's  previous  and  successful  experiments  in 
the  removal  of  the  omentum  by  a  red-hot  iron  would  prove  the  best  re])ly  to 
Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  as  to  the  probable  conduct  of  the  peritoneum  where  a  pedicle 
was  removed  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  reply  to  several  speakers,  said  that  the  objection  urged  by 
Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  of  the  slough  being  injurious  to  the  peritoneum,  had  been 
answered  by  the  questions  put  by  Dr.  Routh  and  replied  to  by  Dr.  Greenhalgh ; 
that  he  (Mr.  Brown)  had.  for  four  years  past,  repeatedly  used  the  actual  cautery 
in  burning  adhesions  and  arresting  hemorrhage,  and  in  no  one  of  the  cases  so 
treated  had  he  had  a  death  ;  and  he  thought  that  the  objection  ought  not  to 
deter  others.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  ^craseur,  because  he  thought  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  in  ovariotomy  to  use  it  safely;  and  he  did  not  think  it  pro- 
bable that  it  would  ever  come  into  use  on  that  account.  In  answer  to  an  objec- 
tion that  white  heat  might  be  detrimental.  Mr.  Brown  said  he  did  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  to  use  white  heat,  but  he  stopped  just  short  of  it.  To  the  objection 
of  Dr.  Parsons,  that  there  was  fear  of  hemorrhage  in  case  of  sickness  after  the 
use  of  the  cautery,  Mr.  Brown  replied  that  whilst  it  was  well  known  that  many 
patients  had  died  from  hemorrhage  where  the  ligature  was  used,  he  did  not 
think,  judging  from  his  past  experience  and  the  results  of  veterinary  surgeons 
in  spaying  the  sow,  that  there  was  any  probability  of  hemorrhage  where  the 
cautery  was  steadily  and  thoroughly  applied. — Lancet,  March  4,  1865. 

34.  Spontaneous  Dislocation  of  the  Two  Upper  Cervical  Vertebras,  luith  Com- 
plete Paralysis  of  the  Limbs  and  Trunk,  cured  by  Reducing  the  Dislocation. 
By  M.  Maisonneuve. — Marie-Louise  Paquotte,  aged  16,  suffering  from  white 
swelling  of  the  atloido-axoidian  articulation,  of  several  months'  standing,  was 
admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu,  March  24.  1864.  There  was  swelling  of  the  sub- 
occipital region,  the  head  was  inclined  forwards,  and  there  was  slight  numbness 
of  the  upper  limbs.     On  the  very  day  of  her  admission,  in  consequence  of  a 
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sudden  movement  of  her  head,  the  two  upper  cervical  vertebr.T?  were  dislocated, 
and  there  instantly  followed  paralysis  of  all  the  limbs  and  the  trunk.  The  dia- 
phraji'm  alone  kept  up  the  respiration. 

Reduction  was  attempted  by  M.  Maisonneuve,  by  placing  one  hand  under  the 
chin,  the  other  under  the  occiput,  and  by  then  pullino-  up  the  head  gently  and 
continuously  whilst  the  shoulders  and  trunk  were  hehl  down  by  two  assistants. 
In  about  half  a  minute  a  slight  start  and  a  very  distinct  friction-sound  showed 
that  reduction  had  been  successfully  accomplished.  Sensibility  and  even  motor 
power  began  to  return  almost  instantly.  Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  head 
in  proper  position;  the  improvement  increased,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
paralysis  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Eight  days  later  there  was  no  trace 
of  it  left. — Ranlatufs  Abdract,  vol.  xl.,  from  Gaz.  Hebdorit,.  de  M6d.  et  de  Chir., 
July  8,  18G4. 

35.  Dislocated  Cervical  Vertebra  Reduced  Sarcessfully.  By  M.  Richf.t. — 
A  boy  twelve  years  of  age  was  admitted  into  the  wards  of  La  Pitie,  July  20, 
1863,  with  an  injury  caused  by  direct  violence,  and  had  induced  symptoms  of 
paralysis,  caused  by  undue  pressure  on  the  brachial  plexus  at  the  emergence  of 
the  nerves  from  the  intervertebral  foramina.  In  order  more  closely  to  investigate 
the  case,  M.  Richet,  with  the  assistance  of  his  colleague,  M.  Gosselin,  placed 
the  boy  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  ascertained  that  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  had  some  share  in  the  inflexion  and  rotation  of  the  head, 
to  which  various  movements  were  readily  imparted  during  anaesthesia.  After 
having  thus  thoroughly  satisfied  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis, 
the  surgeons  proceeded  as  follows  to  the  reduction  of  the  displacement. 

Counter-extension  was  applied  by  means  of  a  sheet  folded  lengthwise,  running 
behind  the  neck,  and  firmly  secured  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Two  assistants, 
grasping  the  patient's  head  at  the  back  and  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  performed 
extension,  and  M.  Richet  placed  his  own  hands  over  those  of  the  assistants,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  only,  but  also  of  directing  the  tractive  power.  He 
at  first  inclined  the  head  towards  the  right  shoulder,  in  order  to  liberate  the 
inferior  articular  process,  which  he  supposed  to  have  passed  over  the  superior 
process  of  the  subjacent  vertebi'a,  forcibly  rotated  the  head  from  right  to  left, 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  deformity  caused  by  the  accident,  and  concluded 
the  operation  by  turning  the  head  and  neck  directly  backwards. 

During  these  manipulations,  M.  Gosselin  exercised  lateral  pressure  on  the 
cervical  column,  and  endeavoured  to  push  back  the  displaced  vertebra  into  its 
normal  situation. 

The  operators  proceeded  with  the  greatest  caution  and  deliberation,  and  they 
already  fancied  that  the  straightening  had  made  obvious  progress  when  they 
became  simultaneously  aware  of  a  sudden  jerk  ;  M.  Richet,  somewhat  alarmed, 
immediately  caused  all  effort  to  be  discontinued,  but  soon  ascertained  with 
much  gratification  that  the  inflexion  of  the  spine  and  the  deformity  of  the  neck 
liad  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  child's  face  was  now  directed  forwards, 
the  chin  occupying  the  mesial  line,  although  the  head  remained  almost  imper- 
ceptibly bent  forward. 

The  case  has  since  progressed  most  favourably,  all  signs  of  paralysis  have 
disappeared,  and,  with  the  exception  of  slight  deviation  of  the  head,  which  may 
depend  on  some  degree  of  arthritis,  occasioned  by  the  unavoidable  efl'orts  used 
during  the  reduction,  the  child  is  doing  well. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  present  instance,  it  was  highly  desirable  to  relieve  the 
paralysis  of  the  arm  and  thoracic  walls  by  reducing  the  dislocation,  but  neverthe- 
less the  very  liazardous  o])eration  which  terminated  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner 
was  instituted  with  great  caution  and  only  after  much  hesitation.  The  exhibition 
of  chloroform  proved  extremely  useful;  thanks  to  anaesthesia,  the  anatomical 
condition  of  the  parts  was  carefully  incpiired  into,  and  it  b(>came  possible  to 
dispense  with  any  violent  tractive  efforts,  which  the  i)owerful  contraction  of  the 
numerous  muscular  structures  which  surround  the  spine  would  otherwise  have 
rendered  necessary. — Kaiikinij's  Abdract,  vol.  xl.,  from  Joarn.  de  Med.  et  Chir. 
Prat.,  Aug.  1804. 
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36.  Neiu  Procedure  for  the  Reduction  of  Dislocation  of  the  Head  of  the 
Humerus  beneath  the  Coracoid  Process.  By  M.  A.  Salmon. — This  method,  in 
■which  the  slowness  of  the  procedure  is  the  principal  characteristic,  is  founded 
upon  the  precept  laid  down  by  Dupuytren.  viz.,  that  in  order  to  overcome  mus- 
cular resistance,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  gentleness  and 
precaution,  and  to  persuade  the  patient  that  the  operator's  intention  is  merely 
to  examine  the  injured  joint. 

The  patient  should  lie  down,  the  side  on  which  the  dislocation  exists  extending 
beyond  the  bed,  the  injured  arm  being  supported  by  an  assistant.  The  surgeon 
grasps  the  forearm  and  hand,  and  very  slowly  raises  the  limb  from  the  sidc^  dis- 
continuing his  efforts  when  the  slightest  pain  is  complained  of,  and  gently  chafing 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  This  period  of  the  operation  may  occupy  from  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

During  this  interval  the  dislocated  arm  is  gradually  moved  from  the  body,  and 
finally  raised  straight  up  to  the  head,  when  reduction  may  be  easily  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner: — 

The  raised  arm  is  intrusted  to  an  assistant,  who  supports  it  without  effort  in 
its  new  position,  while  the  surgeon,  placing  himself  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb, 
fixes  the  scapula  by  applying  liis  hands  over  the  shoulder,  and  with  both  thumbs 
gently  pushes  back  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  slight  traction 
being  at  the  same  time  exercised,  if  necessary,  by  tlie  person  who  holds  the  arm. 
"J'he  limb  is  restored  to  its  natural  position  when  the  bone  has  been  replaced. 
'J'he  operation  is  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  a  perfectly  painless  manner, 
and  without  the  patient  being  even  aware  of  the  fact. — Rank-inffs  Abstract, 
vol.  xl.,  from  Joum.  de  M6d.  et  Chir.  Prat.,  Nov.  1864. 

37.  Bunt/  Anchi/losis. — Afr.  B.  E.  Bro.\dhurst  read  a  paper  on  this  subject 
before  the  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (Dec.  2, 1864).  He  gave  the  de- 
tails of  a  case  of  bony  anchylosis  of  (he  hip-joint,  in  which  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone was  cut  through  to  form  a  false  joint.  Cases  of  bony  anchylosis  are  rare. 
AVhen  of  the  hip-joint  the  patient  is  very  helpless,  and  can  only  move  by  the  aid 
of  crutches.  Jle  is  less  helpless  when  any  other  joint  is  affected.  The  propriety 
of  interfering  with  bony  anchylosis  of  the  knee  or  ankle-joint  may  be  questioned, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  hip  and  the  elbow-joint  it  is  of  great  importance  to  give  the 
patient  a  chance  of  renewal  of  motion,  even  where  motion  would  seem  to  have 
been  hopelessly  lost.  In  operating  it  is  important  to  divide  the  bone  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  articulation.  Jn  the  elbow  a  wedge-shaped  piece  may  be  taken 
from  the  centre  of  the  articulation  ;  and  in  the  hip  the  neck  of  the  femur  may 
be  divided  just  below  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  divided  ends  of  the  bone  may 
then  be  scooped  out,  so  that  both  surfaces  shall  be  concave.  There  is  difliculty 
in  retaining  motion  in  these  cases,  so  strong  is  the  tendency  for  bony  union  to 
occur.  A  swinging  limb  need  never  be  feared.  If  the  action  of  the  muscles 
cannot  be  gained,  reunion  by  bone  is  certain  to  take  place.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  divide  the  bone  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  and  that  point  must  be  the  nearest  possible  point  to  the  articulation 
itself.  In  these  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  tolerably  healthy  structures,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  tendency  to  repair  is  strong  in  them.  The  muscles,  too, 
which  formerly  moved  the  limb  are  somewhat  altered  in  structure,  and  through 
disuse  they  will  have  lost  power.  It  will  require,  therefore,  for  a  lengthened  period 
both  patience  and  fortitude  to  gain  fair  muscular  power  after  bony  anchylosis 
has  once  become  fully  established.  Case. — A.  M.,  aged  23  years,  suffered  from 
bony  anchylosis  of  the  left  hip.  When  she  was  10  years  old  she  met  with  an 
accident,  through  which  inflammation  was  excited.  She  continued  to  walk, 
however;  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  limb  for  many  months.  She  limped 
as  she  walked.  The  limb  swelled ;  an  abscess  formed,  and  continued  more  or 
less  to  discharge  pus,  with  portions  of  necrosed  bone,  for  ten  years.  Pain  and 
abscesses  at  length  ceased,  and  the  limb  became  motionless.  The  author  first 
saw  the  patient  in  1862;  she  was  in  fair  health.  The  question  simply  was  : 
Could  motion  be  given  ?  Anchylosis  had  taken  place  without  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  occurring.  The  neck  of  the  bone  was  in  part  absorbed.  The 
limb  was  shortened  one  inch  and  a-half.     The  pelvis  was  rendered  oblique — 
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apparently  incrcasinq-  the  shortness  of  the  limb  by  two  inches.  She  had  during 
the  previous  year  walked  with  crutches,  and  worn  a  boot  which  was  raised  three 
inches  in  the  sole.  The  case  appeared  favourable  for  operation,  and  it  was  thus 
performed  :  An  incision  three  inches  lonir  was  made,  commencing-  over  the  head 
of  the  femur,  and  passing  to  the  outer  si(]e  of  the  great  trochanter;  from  the 
upper  angle  of  which  another  incision  extended  inwards  for  two  inches.  The 
neck  of  the  bone  was  divided,  and  the  ends  gouged  out  as  before  described. 
The  flesh  wound  healed  almost  by  the  first  intention.  Movement  of  the  limb 
was  attempted  when  the  cicatrix  had  formed,  but  it  was  difficult,  and  so  painful, 
that  without  chloroform  it  could  not  have  been  borne.  This  passive  motion 
was,  however,  continued,  and  at  length  the  limb  moved  readily,  and  even  some 
voluntary  motion  was  gained,  so  that  the  patient  could  flex  the  limb  to  a  right 
angle.  After  six  months  she  could  rotate  the  limb  outwards,  and  sit  down  at 
ease.  The  pelvic  obliquity  was  easily  removed ;  the  horizontal  position  being 
in  itself  almost  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  foot  was  consequently  brought 
by  so  much  nearer  to  the  ground.  A  steel  support,  with  joints  opposite  to  the 
hip.  knee,  and  ankle,  was  fitted  to  the  limb;  and  the  buttock  was  supported  by 
a  leather  shield.  With  this  instrument,  and  a  couple  of  sticks,  the  patient 
moved  about  easily.  The  operation  has  now  been  done  two  years.  There  is 
no  lack  of  firmness  about  the  hip-joint;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  constant 
exercise  to  keep  it  free.  'I'he  patient  now  walks  without  the  instrument,  and 
with  one  stick  for  support. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  4,  18G5. 

38.  hhliotrity  an  Emivpnfly  S'tr.res.'iful  Operation. — Mr.  Henry  Tiiompson, 
Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  in  order  to  show  that  lithotrity  is  an 
eminently  successful  operation,  adduces  {Lancet.  P\M3.  25.  isG.'i)  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  operation  during  the  year  1864.  He  gives  a  brief  state- 
ment of  every  case,  nineteen  in  number,  in  which  he  has  performed  and  com- 
pleted lithotrity  during  that  year. 

"This  list  comprises  eighteen  adults,  all  relieved  of  stones,  of  which  but  a  few 
were  small.  One  patient  only  died,  and  certainly  not  as  a  direct  result  of  lithotrity, 
but  of  renal  disease  and  renal  calculus,  after  having  recovered  from  the  primary 
effects  of  the  operation.  Of  these  eighteen  adults,  the  youngest  was  forty-five 
years  old,  the  eldest  seventy-five  years  ;  the  majority  were  above  sixty-two  years  ; 
four  were  seventy  and  upwards  ;  and  the  average  age  of  the  whole  number  is  also, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  sixty-two  years.  No  one,  1  presume,  will  imagine  that  for 
these  cases  the  operation  of  lithotomy  would  have  afforded  results  in  any  way 
comparable  ;  nevertheless  many  of  the  stones  were  of  considerable  size. 

"  I  venture  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  success  of  lithotrity  depends  upon 
the  method  adopted.  During  a  considerable  period  of  the  history  of  that  oi)era- 
tion  its  results  were  undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  results  of  lithotomy  in  average 
hands ;  and  if  the  same  method  be  still  employed,  no  better  results  can  be 
expected." 

Mr.  T.  proposes  at  an  early  day  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  appears  to 
him  to  constitute  the  safe  and  successful  practice  of  lithotrity. 

39.  Irrirfatinn  in  the  Treatment  of  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Knee- 
Joint. — I)r.  W.M.  Nkw.man  pu))lished  in  the  BritisJi  Medical  Journal,  for  June 
27th,  18.57,  an  account  of  five  cases  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  knee-joint, 
successfully  treated  by  irrigation,  and  in  the  No.  of  the  same  journal  for  Dec. 
3d,  1864,  he  relates  three  more  cases  equally  successfully  treated  by  the  same 
means. 

"  If  cold,"  he  observes,  "  be  the  appropriate  remedy  for  any  surgical  affection, 
it  is  but  a  bare  truism  to  maintain  that  it  should  l)e  applied  effectually.  If  this, 
then,  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  some  acute  inflammation — of  a  joint,  for  ex- 
ample— the  constant  presence  of  an  attendant  will  be  imperative,  who  may 
apply  thin  coverings  moistened  with  some  frigorific  or  evaporating  lotion  to  the 
part  affected,  and  change  these  coverings  at  very  frequent  intervals,  as  they 
become  either  warm  or  dry.  But  to  speak  of  such  procedures  as  available  or 
possible  in  everyday  surgical  practice  would  be  absurd.  How  is  cold,  then, 
afiplied?     Usually,  a  lotion  is  prescribed,  and  some  material  soaked  in  this  is 
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applied  to  the  seat  of  injury.  Afore  frequently  than  not,  anfj  despite  distinct 
orders,  some  three  or  four  folds  of  material  are  used;  thus  more  lotion  is  taken 
up,  and  the  attendant's  trouble  is  proportionally  diminished.  But  the  result  is 
precisely  the  opposite  to  that  desired  hy  the  surp-eon — the  surface  of  the  cloth 
very  speedily  steams  with  moist  vapour,  while  the  deeper  layers  are  reservoirs 
of  moist  heat ;  practically,  indeed,  a  poultice  is  concocted,  without  the  efficiency 
of  that  time-honoured  compound,  and  this,  too,  employed  under  conditions 
■where  warmth  and  moisture  are  not  desired. 

'•This  may  be  an  extreme  view;  but  I,  nevertheless,  claim  for  irrigation,  or 
•water-dropping,  advantnges  which  do  not  attend  on  the  most  careful  employment 
of  cold  in  the  more  ordinary  forms.  It  is  easily  arranged  ;  when  once  put  in 
order,  it  is  self-acting,  even  for  hours ;  it  is  cleanly  and  effective.  The  absence 
or  stupidity  of  an  attendant  will  not  interfere  with  the  application  ;  and  for  its 
employment,  no  appliances  are  needed  other  than  may  be  found  even  in  the 
poorest  cottage. 

"  A  reservoir  of  water  (iced,  if  possible),  a  jug,  or  some  other  convenient 
vessel,  may  be  hung  to.  some  hook  in  the  ceiling;  tied  to  the  frame  of  a  bed- 
stead ;  or.  more  elegantly  still,  attached  to  a  suitable  stand. 

"The  distance,  from  the  injured  part,  of  the  water-supply,  should  not  be  less 
than  three  or  four  feet.  If  time  be  a  great  object  in  the  treatment,  or  the  symp- 
toms of  local  injury  be  severe,  a  more  speedy  effect  will  result  on  the  placing 
the  jug  at  a  greater  distance  above  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  lies. 

"  A  few  threads  of  lamp-cotton  or  Berlin  wool,  a  narrow  shred  of  flannel,  or 
a  strip  of  lint  from  the  pocket-case,  may  do  duty  as  a  syphon.  First  well-soaked 
in  water,  the  shred  must  be  so  placed  that  one  end  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
while  the  other  one  hangs  outside  at  a  lower  level.  A  contiiuuil  dripping  will  so 
be  kept  up  until  the  cistern  is  exhausted. 

"The  injured  part  should  be  kept  immovable ;  the  knee-joint  should  be  fixed 
by  a  back  splint  sufficiently  long  and  well  padded,  this  being  kept  in  place  by  a 
figure-of-8  bandage.  The  turns  of  the  bandage  must  not  be  too  tight,  foi',  when 
wetted,  the  material  shrinks  very  perceptibly;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  cover  the 
joint  itself  with  the  folds.  From  hip  to  ankle  the  limb  should  be  thoroughly 
supported;  and,  to  insure  this,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed.  "Waterproof 
sheeting,  or  an  oil-cloth  covering  from  a  table,  should  be  stretched  beneath  the 
limb,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wetting  of  the  mattress  ;  and,  by  adjusting  this  cover- 
ing, a  channel  may  readily  be  made,  so  as  to  direct  the  waste  water  into  some 
dish  placed  on  the  floor. 

"Next,  as  to  the  time  during  which  this  mode  of  treatment  may  be  carried 
on.  I  have  continued  the  drop])ing  uninterruptedly  for  eight  or  ten  days  more 
than  once,  and  without  ill  result;  then,  intermitting  the  fldw  for  an  hour  or  two 
at  a  time.  I  have  continued  the  same  plan  for  a  second  similar  period  of  time — 
three  weeks  in  the  whole.  The  time  usually  employed  is  about  seven  or  eight 
days  ;  and  this  may  be  extended  or  shortened,  according  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  each  case. 

"There  seems  to  be  little  if  any  advantage  from  the  addition  of  pharmaceu- 
tical compounds  to  the  water  in  the  jar.  Possibly,  when  the  rapid  exhaustion 
of  heat  from  the  damaged  part  is  a  matter  of  importance,  it  would  be  well  to 
add  some  spirits  of  wine  to  the  water;  or  even  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
or  nitrate  of  potash  might  be  of  some  benefit.  The  instances  (one  or  two)  in 
which  I  have  used  some  such  salt,  have  not  impressed  me  with  any  decisive  idea 
of  increased  good. 

"  In  the  hot  weather  of  summer.  I  have  been  glad  to  resort  to  the  use  of  ice ; 
adding  this  to  the  water  in  the  jar,  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  much  below 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

"The  good  effects  which  follow  the  persevering  use  of  irrigation  have  seemed 
to  me  to  depend  far  more  on  the  constant  evaporation  of  the  thin  layer  of  fluid 
■which  spreads  itself  over  the  injured  part,  than  on  the  exact  temperature  of  the 
•water  employed,  or  on  any  qualities  which  may  have  been  obtained  from  its  ad- 
mixture with  other  substances,  frigorific  or  sedative. 

"This  mode  of  application  of  cold  should  be  used  more  to  prevent  than  to 
arrest  inflammation  ;  to  bar  the  development  of  increased  vascularity,  with  its 
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subsoqiient  bad  resnlts.  rather  than  to  procure  the  removal  of  this  morbid  con- 
dition, ouee  estalilished.  Hence  the  rule,  that  irrigation  should  be  used  as 
speedily  as  possil)le  after  the  injury  has  been  inflicted.  When  so  applied,  the 
conditions  of  heat.  swellin<,%  and  pain  will  not  appear;  and  this  jrood  result  is 
probaldy  to  be  attributed  both  to  the  sedative  influence  of  the  cold  on  the  cu- 
taneous nerves,  and  to  the  diminution,  from  the  same  cause,  of  the  absolute 
amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  capillary  vessels  in  and  around  the  joint. 
Not.  however,  that  the  occurrence  of  actual  inflammation  in  an  injured  joint 
should  prevent  the  surgeon  from  resorting  to  this  most  effective  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  abnormal  temperature.  The  first  case  noted  in  this  paper  sufficiently 
proves  its  usefulness  under  such  conditions.  Still,  if  irrigation  be  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  stage,  the  good  efl'ects  will  be  less  speedy,  more  slowly 
evident ;  and  certain  subsequent  changes  in  the  affected  textures  must  be  ex- 
pected to  occur — thickening,  stiffness  in  movement,  etc. 

"  Even  under  these  less  favourable  secondary  conditions,  I  incline  to  believe 
that  irrigation  has  a  material  advantage,  in  comparison  with  the  more  ordi- 
nary plans  of  treatment.  Cases  may  well  happen  in  which  the  immediate 
local  abstraction  of  blood  will  appear  to  be  indicated,  if  only  with  the  intent  of 
relieving  the  pain  of  intense  local  congestion ;  but,  after  this,  the  use  of  cold 
would  again  be  available." 

40.  Effects  of  Common  Water  on  Wounds  and  [//cers.— Prof.  Wrber  of 
Halle  gave  a  lecture  before  the  late  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German 
Naturalists  and  Physicians  at  Giessen,  on  this  subject.  He  thought  water  was 
by  no  means  an  indifferent  agent,  and  should  be  substituted  by  milk,  vegetable 
resinous  extracts,  or,  best,  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  water  of  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration.  In  such  salt  water  he  had  let  patients  bathe  chancrous 
sores  with  the  best  effect ;  ulcerations  on  the  feet  he  had  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  such  solutions,  and  cured  them  ;  nay,  he  had  performed  thoracentesis  upon 
two  patients  while  they  were  immersed  in  a  bath  of  such  salt  water,  and  cured 
their  empyema.  In  the  clear  salt  water,  it  could  be  seen  how  at  the  expiration 
the  thici<  pus  issued  through  the  wound,  and  how  at  the  inspiration  the  salt 
water  entered  the  thorax  and  washed  out  the  pus. — British  Mtd.Juurn.,  Nov. 
5,  1864. 

41.  Efficacy  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  Periostitis. — The  Journal  de  Chimie 
Medicate  relates  two  cases  of  osteitis,  attended  with  intense  pain,  in  which  Pro- 
fessor PiORRY  resorted  with  much  benefit  to  the  exhibition  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  one  patient  the  tibia  and  humerus  were  the  seat  of  a  circumscribed  tume- 
faction and  severe  nocturnal  ])ain.  On  superficial  examination,  the  osseous 
structures  seemed  to  have  preserved  their  natural  consistency,  but  plessimetric 
percussion  of  the  affected  parts  betrayed  a  loss  of  elasticity,  and  an  increased 
sonorousness  of  the  bones.  The  precedents  of  the  case  being  of  a  nature  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  syphilitic  taint  in  the  system,  the  Professor  pre- 
scribed half  a  grain  of  protoiodide  of  mercury  night  and  morning,  fifteen  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a  day,  and  the  application  of  anodyne  poul- 
tices. This  treatment  was  steadily  persevered  in  for  three  weeks,  but  the  pain 
continued  with  unabated  violence,  when  Mr.  Piorry,  taking  into  account  the 
swollen  and  softened  condition  of  the  bones,  conceived  that  a  couple  of  drachms 
of  pliosphate  of  lime  exhibited  daily,  concomitantly  with  the  iodide  of  mercury, 
might  possibly  i)rove  advantageous.  This  treatment  was  therefore  instituted, 
and  the  issue  of  the  case  justified  the  Professor's  surmise.  In  the  course  of 
forty-eight  hours  the  osteoscopes  had  much  decreased,  and  disappeared  altogether 
after  an  interval  of  a  week.  'J'he  patient  being  at  the  same  time  an  ana'mic  sub- 
ject, with  a  small  heart,  contracted  liver,  and  a  weak  pulse,  which  failed  when 
the  arm  was  kept  in  a  raised  attitude,  tonics  and  a  generous  diet  were  likewise 
resorted  to. 

The  second  patient  complained  of  excruciating  ])ains  in  the  left  temporal 
region,  wliirh  were  at  first  attriliuted  to  neuralgia  of  tlie  fiftli  pair  of  nerves,  and 
treated  accordingly,  l)ut  without  benefit,  by  the  application  of  blisters  dressed 
with  morphia,  and  belladonna  and  opium  iuteroally.     On  closer  inspection,  Mr. 
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Piorry  discovered  on  parting  the  hair,  which  was  very  thick,  and  concealed  for 
a  time  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  a  considerable  periostic  tumour  at  the  base 
of  the  parietal  bone.  In  this  instance  also  the  plessimeter  revealed  more 
sonorousness  and  less  elasticity  than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head.  The 
patient,  however,  contended,  and  nothing  in  her  previous  history  disproved  her 
affirmation,  that  she  had  never  been  affected  with  any  symptom  of  venereal  dis- 
ease. A  drachm  of  phosphate  of  lime  was  exhibited  night  and  morning,  and  the 
pains  decreased  in  the  course  of  four  days,  and  in  a  short  time  an  entire  cure 
■was  effected. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  plessimeter  was  used  to 
discover  the  softening  of  the  h(iny  structures,  and  that  in  the  patient  whose  pre- 
vious history  pointed  to  .syphilis,  the  use  of  the  calcareous  pliosphate  was  in 
nowise  incompatible  with  the  administration  of  mercurial  prej)arations.  We 
may  further  add,  with  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Chimie  M4dirale,  that  the 
appropriate  salt  of  lime  is  the  combination  obtained  by  the  precipitation  by 
ammonia  of  a  solution  of  the  phosphate  in  muriatic  acid;  the  deposit  should  be 
carefully  washed,  and  preserved  in  a  humid  condition. —  Glasgow  lied.  Journ., 
July,  1864,  from  Journ.  Pract.  Med.  and  Surgery. 

42.  Local  Employment  of  Iodine  in  its  Pure  State  in  the  Treatment  of 
Inflamed  Scrofulous  Cervical  Glands,  and  of  Inflamed  Inguinal  Glands  from 
Syph/'iis. — Dr.  Frieur  has  addressed  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  a 
memoir  on  this  subject,  of  which  M.  Ricord  reports  in  favourable  terms.  The 
proceeding  consists  in  applying  to  the  enlarged  glands  lamin*  of  iodine,  inclosed 
in  a  layer  of  wadding,  where  they  are  rapidly  vaporized  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  The  iodine  ought  to  be  spread  as  uniformly  as  possible,  over  the  half  to 
a  third,  or  a  quarter,  of  the  thickness  of  tlie  wadding,  which  should  be  covered 
or  fringed  with  a  leaf  of  gelatine,  the  circumference  of  which  adheres  to  the  skin, 
and  concentrates  the  iodine  vapours  to  a  determinate  point.  The  apparatus  is 
left  in  its  place  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  result  is  a 
phlyctena  tilled  with  a  thick  i)unileut  or  bloody  serosity.  Dr.  Prieur  states  that 
he  has  treated  in  ten  years  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  patients  by  this  plan, 
and  has  thus  caused  the  disappearance  of  more  than  three  hundred  swellings. 
M.  Ricord,  in  reporting  on  the  paper,  regrets  that  in  speaking  of  the  inguinal 
swellings,  the  author  of  the  memoir  has  not  specified  whether  he  treated  inflamed 
glands  symptomatic  of  infecting  chancre,  or  simply  buboes  symi)athetic  of  the 
soft  chancre,  or  even  virulent  buboes.  But  the  inguinal  region,  lii<e  the  neck, 
is  the  chosen  seat  of  strumous  swellings,  and  often  a  chancre  or  blennorrhagia 
is  only  the  occasion  of  the  development  of  these  enlargements.  I\I.  Ricord  has 
himself  tried  the  plan  of  Dr.  Prieur  in  eight  cases  of  well-marked  scrofulous 
adenitis,  and  the  results  he  has  obtained  have  been  confirmatory  of  the  success 
of  the  treatment. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1865,  from  Comptes 
Kendus  de  I'Acad.  de  M6d.,  Sept.  ]  864. 

43.  Use  of  the  Drainage  Tube,  for  the  Removal  of  Fluids  effused  in  the 
Cavity  of  the  Pleura. — Dr.  Geo.  H.  Kidd  offers  [Dublin  Quarterly  Journ.  Med. 
Science,  May,  1864)  some  interesting  observations  on  this  subject,  and  presents 
the  following  practical  deductions: — ■ 

1.  That  the  drainage  tube  may  be  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
with  safety,  and  that  in  suitable  cases  it  is  a  most  efficient  means  of  treatment. 

2.  In  empyema,  the  result  of  acute  or  chronic  pleuritis,  it  appears  to  be  most 
useful;  and  in  cases  where  the  fluid  in  the  pleura  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
purulent  the  sooner  the  tube  is  introduced  the  better  is  the  prospect  of  a  cure, 
both  because  a  portion  of  the  lung  may  yet  expand,  and  because  the  strength 
of  the  patient  has  not  been  exhausted. 

3.  In  cases  where,  on  tapping,  the  fluid  is  found  to  be  serous,  it  is  better  not 
to  introduce  the  tube  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  fluid  may  not  reaccumulate ; 
but,  if  the  fluid  reaccumulate  quickly,  producing  much  distress  of  breathing,  the 
plan  of  drainage  claims  to  be  considered,  and  the  case  of  the  boy  Hill,  recorded 
by  Dr.  Banks,  affords  great  encouragement  in  recommending  its  use. 

4.  Where  a  fistulous  opening  exists  in  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  but  the  dis- 
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charfre  docs  not  escape  freclj' — the  retained  portion  becoming  decomposed — the 
making  of  a  counter-opening  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  cavity,  and  introducing  a 
tube,  is  shown  by  the  first  of  Dr.  Goodfellow's  cases,  and  the  one  recorded  by 
Dr.  Gordon,  to  be  highly  advantageous. 

5.  In  cases  of  hydro-pneumothorax,  such  as  Dr.  Goodfellow's  second  case, 
and  Dr.  M'Dowell's,  the  introduction  of  the  tube  may  not  only  palliate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient,  but  prolong  life. 

6.  The  removal  of  the  tube  must  not  be  attempted  so  long  as  pus  continues 
to  be  secreted;  but  wdien  this  has  ceased  the  tube  may  be  withdrawn  as  shown 
by  Dr.  Banks'  case,  Dr.  Gordon's,  and  by  that  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  M.,  now  recorded. 
When  the  tube  seems  to  be  keeping  up  the  discharge,  we  may,  by  inserting  silk 
threads,  keep  the  opening  patulous,  so  as  to  allow  fluids  to  escape;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  retain  in  our  hands  the  means  of  reintroducing  the  tube  with  facility 
if  the  necessity  for  it  should  occur.  The  number  of  threads  need  not  be  great, 
and  may  be  gradually  reduced.  The  boy  Hill  had  but  a  single  thread  in  the 
opening  for  many  months. 

The  introduction  of  the  tube  is  a  very  simple  operation.  An  opening  is  made 
with  a  scalpel  at  the  usual  place  for  tapping,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs, 
about  midway  between  the  spine  and  sternum.  An  instrument  is  now  to  be 
passed  in,  and  the  cavity  explored ;  it  is  then  made  to  press  against  the  inter- 
costal space  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  cavity,  and  is  easily  detected  by  the  finger 
placed  opposite  to  it,  when  it  is  cut  down  upon  with  a  scalpel.  *  *  *  In  my 
case  I  used  a  uterine  sound.  The  broad  handle  of  this  instrument,  and  its 
firmness,  enabled  me  to  explore  the  cavity  satisfactorily,  and  to  make  sufficient 
pressure  on  the  intercostal  space  to  guide  the  knife  in  cutting  down  on  it. 
Having  passed  it  through  I  secured  a  ligature  on  it,  which  the  bulbous  form  of 
its  point  held  securely  while  I  withdrew  the  instrument.  I  then  attached  the 
tube  to  the  ligature,  and  easily  drew  it  through  the  opening.  In  the  case  I 
saw  Dr.  M'Dowell  operate  on  recently,  he  used  the  same  instrument.  The  curved 
trocar  of  Chassaignac  might  be  used  in  the  operation,  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  very  inferior  to  the  uterine  sound.  After  its  introduction  it  is  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  trocar,  leaving  the  canula  in  the  wound,  and  reintroduce  it  with 
the  blunt  end  foremost,  to  explore  the  cavity  ;  then  having  fixed  on  the  place 
for  making  the  counter  opening,  the  trocar  must  again  be  withdrawn  and  re- 
versed ;  and,  unless  the  instrument  is  very  much  better  made  than  any  I  have 
seen,  this  cannot  well  be  done  without  shifting  the  canula  out  of  the  position 
that  had  been  decided  on ;  and  even  if  this  difficulty  be  overcome,  there  is  con- 
siderable danger  of  injuring  the  intercostal  artery  in  perforating  the  wall  of  the 
thorax  from  within  outwards,  as  it  lies  in  an  exposed  situation  on  the  inside  of 
the  rib. 

The  tubes  sold  in  the  shops  are  of  two  kinds,  vulcanized  rubber  and  pure 
rubber.  The  vulcanized  has  no  advantages,  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
quite  enough  to  keep  the  pure  rubber  elastic  at  all  times ;  and  if  the  tube  has 
to  be  woin  for  any  length  of  time  the  vulcanized  rubber  may  become  brittle,  as 
it  usually  does  when  long  in  use.  The  tube  ought  to  be  shifted  occasionally, 
lest  the  openings  should  be  closed.  In  my  case,  I  placed  the  ends  of  the  tube 
in  a  small  waterproof  sponge-bag,  slung  round  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  close 
to  the  openings  by  a  slip  of  adhesive  plaster,  which,  being  attached  to  the  skin 
at  one  edge,  and  to  the  inside  of  the  bag  at  the  other,  served  also  to  direct  the 
current  into  the  bag. 

44.  Pi/wmia. — The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  of  January  7,  1865.  contains 
a  tabulated  report  of  ten  cases  of  pysemia  which  occurred  in  King's  College 
Hospital  during  the  year  1864,  and  the  number  of  the  same  journal  for  Jan.  21 
contains  one  of  thirteen  cases  which  occurred  during  the  same  period  in  8t. 
George's  Hospital,  all  twenty-three  cases  terminating  fatally. 

45.  Diagnosis  between  Si/pliilifir  and  Non-!^i/phililic  Diseases  of  the  Skin. — 
An  abstract  of  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  B.  SciuiRK,  was  read  before  the 
Harveian  Society  of  liondon  (Nov.  3,  1864).  The  author,  after  remarking  on 
the  importance  of  the  subject  oltserved  that  an  eruption,  even  when  the  question 
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of  antecedent  primary  syphilis  was  well  made  out,  was  by  no  means  necessarily 
of  syphilitic  origin;  and  that  where  an  eruption  was  clearly  syphilitic,  it  was 
often  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  history  of  primary  syphilis. '  He,  therefore, 
placed  very  little  reliance  on  inquiries  of  this  kind  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 
The  best  evidence  that  we  could  obtain  of  the  nature  of  an  eruption  was  the 
evidence  that  was  within  our  personal  knowledge.  The  most  reliable  direct 
evidence  of  previous  chancre  was  the  cicatrix  left  by  that  chancre.  One  of  the 
most  important  means  of  distinction  between  syphilitic  and  non-syphilitic  erup- 
tions was  the  situation  of  the  eruption.  The  most  frequent  situations  for  syphi- 
litic eruptions,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  were  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
alae  of  the  nose,  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  forehead  near  the  roots  of  the 
hairs,  the  back  of  the  neck  near  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eyelids,  the  middle  of  the  chest,  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  limbs,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  axillaj  and  groins.  It  might  be  stated  generally  that  the  face  was 
the  most  favourite  locality  for  syphilitic  eruptions.  The  age  at  which  syphilides 
most  commonly  appear  for  the  first  time  was  another  means  of  diagnosis.  The 
most  common  age  for  this  was  between  25  and  35.  Infantile  syphilis  appeared 
generally  at  the  age  of  one  month.  The  earliest  time  at  which  the  author  had 
met  with  a  syphilitic  eruption  dependent  on  syphilis  communicated  by  inter- 
course was  in  the  case  of  a  female  aged  8  years.  The  colour  of  the  eruption 
was  a  favourite,  but,  unless  under  certain  restrictions,  a  fallacious  means  of 
diagnosis.  He  meant  that  the  notion  that  a  coppery  tint  would  enable  one  to 
distinguish  syphilitic  from  non-syphilitic  eruptions  was  an  erroneous  one ;  this 
tint  was  found  more  or  less  marked  in  every  case  of  non-syphilitic  psoriasis. 
Again,  syphilitic  eruptions  did  not  present  it  at  all  at  their  outset;  it  was  only 
as  they  became  developed  that  the  coppery  tint  gradually  appeared.  The  form 
of  the  eruption  was  a  more  reliable  means  of  diagnosis.  Most  commonlv  this 
was  annular  or  oval.  If  not  in  actual  rings,  the  eruption  formed  segments  of 
circles — incomplete  rings;  or  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two  rings,  it  might  form 
figures  of  eight.  This,  of  course,  however,  would  not  enable  us  to  distinguish, 
as  by  a  touchstone,  syphilitic  from  non-syphilitic  eruptions.  Psoriasis,  e.  q., 
sometimes  occurred  in  rings ;  so  did  lichen ;  so,  again,  did  herpes  circinatiis. 
Lupus  was  another  example  of  a  non-syphilitic  eruption  of  annular  form.  The 
absence  of  itching  and  smarting  was  a  peculiarity  which  would  often  aid  in  the 
recognition  of  a  syphilide.  'J'he  mixed  character  of  syphilitic  eruptions  was 
another  means  of  distinguishing  them.  Thus,  in  an  eruption  that  was  not  syphi- 
litic, it  was  rare  to  find  rashes  mixed  with  vesicles,  or  ])ustules  with  scales. 
Not  so  in  a  syphilide.  What  might  be  termed  the  "products  of  the  eruption" 
— such  as  the  scales  or  the  crusts — were  a  means  of  diagnosis.  The  scales  of  a 
syphilitic  eruption  were  finer,  smaller,  and  more  adherent  to  the  surface  beneath 
than  those  of  a  simple  squamous  disease.  The  scaly  patch,  too,  was  circum- 
scribed by  a  whitish  border,  to  which  great  importance  had  been  attached  by 
Biett  as  a  diagnostic  symptom.  This  whitish  border  was  the  result  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  epidermis  from  the  cutis  around  the  diseased  patch.  The  crusts, 
which  might  either  follow  the  scales  or  succeed  to  pustules,  were  much  harder, 
thicker,  and  greener  than  the  crusts  of  a  simple  cutaneous  disease ;  they  were 
sometimes,  at  all  events  at  their  centre,  as  thick  as  they  were  broad.  The  ulcers 
that  were  left  by  either  pustular  or  tubercular  syphilides  were  generally  circu- 
lar, with  abrupt  and  perpendicular  edges,  and  a  gray  pultaceous  floor,  the  skin 
around  them  having  a  copper  tint.  The  scars  left  by  a  syphilide,  though  at  first 
of  a  violet  hue,  soon  acquired  even  a  more  tawny-brown  tint  than  the  eruption 
that  had  preceded  them  ;  this  tint  in  its  turn  at  length  faded,  but  even  when  the 
scar  had  at  length  been  left  perfectly  white,  its  annular  or  reticulated  form,  as 
the  case  might  be,  would  distinguish  its  origin.  Another  means  of  recognizing 
a  syphilitic  eruption  was  attention  to  other  changes  produced  by  syphilis  besides 
those  wrought  in  the  skin  itself.  With  regard  to  the  sore-throat,  we  should  be 
on  our  guard  against  relying  too  much  on  it  as  a  diagnostic  symptom.  There 
were  many  diseases  of  the  skin  (and  some  that  resembled  pretty  closely  one  or 
other  of  the  syphilides)  that  were  dependent  on  scrofula,  or,  at  all  events, 
occurred  more  frequently  in  the  scrofulous  than  in  any  other  constitution.  No 
people  were  more  liable  to  sore-throats  than  the  scrofulous,  and  perhaps  no  two 
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diseases  were  more  frequently  confounded  toc^ether  than  syphilitic  Inpus  and  the 
lupus  that  occurs  in  the  scrofulous.  In  doubtful  cases  the  question  "Have  you 
suffered  from  sore-throat?"  is  often  allowed  to  settle  the  difiiculty.  The  most 
characteristic  condition  of  a  syphilitic  sore-throat  was  either  the  presence  of 
mucous  tubercles  or  of  cicatrices.  The  presence  of  mucous  tubercles,  either  in 
the  throat  or  elsewhere,  was  one  of  the  most  conclusive  sij-ns  of  syphilis  that 
one  could  have.  The  erythema  of  the  buttocks  and  scrotum,  that  was  so 
common  in  sickly  children  whose  cleanliness  was  hardly  attended  to,  was  often 
mistaken  for  infantile  syphilis,  and  if  they  happened  to  have  a  cold  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  still  more  likely  to  be  set  down  to  a  specific  cause.  'J'his  mistake 
happened  the  more  commonly  that  simple  erythema  in  infants,  as  it  faded,  often 
assumed  more  or  less  of  a  tawny  tint.  The  effect  of  the  common  remedy  for 
infantile  syphilis — gray  powder — on  the  other  class  of  cases,  was  greatly  to 
aggravate  them.  Again,  the  author  had  freciuently  seen  severe  cases  of  eczema 
in  infants  taken  for  infantile  syphilis,  and  treated  for  it  with  the  same  unfavour- 
able result.  There  was  no  better  or  surer  means  for  establishing  the  disease  to 
be  syphilitic  than  the  existence  of  mucous  tubercles  when  these  were  present, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  infantile  syphilis  they  were.  Their  most  common 
situations  were,  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  alte  of  the  nose,  the  vulva,  the 
anus,  the  scrotum,  or  within  the  mouth.  The  author  then  referred  to  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  limbs,  along  the  bones,  or  in  the  larger  joints,  to  bitemporal  neu- 
ralgia, to  falling  off  of  the  hair,  to  indolent  swellings  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
and,  in  the  female,  frequent  abortion,  or  stillbirths,  or  suspension  of  the  cata- 
menia  (not  arising  from  any  other  ascertainable  cause),  as  evidences  of  the 
syphilitic  nature  of  an  eruption,  and  to  the  chronic  course  and  the  progressive 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  syphilides,  observing,  however,  that  it  was  not 
upon  any  one  symptom  alone,  but  on  the  general  issue  of  the  evidence  afforded 
by  many  symptoms,  that  we  should  rely  for  our  diagnosis  of  syphilides  from  the 
other  diseases  of  the  skin.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  regret  that  the 
limits  of  a  paper  precluded  his  entering  on  the  much  larger  subject  of  the 
diagnosis  of  the  different  syphilides  from  the  several  diseases  of  the  skin  for 
which  they  might  be  taken. — 3Ied.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Jan.  28,  1865. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

46.  Extraction  of  Soft  Cataract  hy  Suction. — ]\tr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  Jr.,  of 
Leeds,  states  {Lancet,  Sept.  24,  1864)  that  the  difficulty  sometimes  met  with  in 
certain  cases  of  linear  extraction  of  cataract  in  which  the  soft  matter  is  removed 
either  incompletely  or  only  after  repeated  introduction  of  the  curette,  induced 
him  to  try  whether  suction  might  not  be  employed  in  withdrawing  through  a 
small  incision  in  cornea  cataracts  which  have  neither  a  hard  nucleus  from  old 
age  nor  have  undergone  calcareous  degeneration.  Having  satisfied  himself  that 
the  softer  portions  of  even  a  healthy  lens  could  be  sucked  through  a  tine  tube, 
he  had  a  suction  instrument  modelled  upon  the  ordinary  curette.  His  original 
instrument  consisted  simply  of  a  tubular  curette  fixed  in  a  handle,  to  which  a 
.small  India-rubber  tube'  with  a  mouth-piece  is  attached.  The  flexible  tube  is  of 
such  a  length  as  to  reach  from  the  mouth  of  the  operator  to  the  curette  when 
held  in  the  eye. 

Shortly  afterwards  Messrs.  Weiss  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bowman,  a 
modification  of  this  instrument,  in  which  the  suction  power  is  applied  by  an 
ingenious  mechanism  in  tlu'  handle,  so  that  the  hand  which  holds  the  curette 
controls  the  suction.  Mr.  l>ownian  also  inserted  a  piece  of  glass  tub(;  between 
the  curette  and  the  handle,  to  enable  the  operator  to  watch  the  result  of  the 

'  The  idea  of  the  flexible  tube  was  probably  suggested  to  me  by  reading  an 
articb'  by  Mr.  (Jret-nw.Ty,  of  IMyuioulli,  in  which  he  describes  a  suction  instrument 

for  ui.ikiug  aitilioial  pupil. 
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suction.  Sereral  modifications  of  this  instrument  have  been  made  by  other 
operators. 

Mr.  Teale's  operation,  which  is  a  modification  of  linear  extraction,  is  per- 
formed as  follows : — 

"  First  sta^e  :  The  efficient  rupture  of  the  anterior  capsule. — The  pupil 
having  been  dilated  by  atropia.  and  the  eyelids  fixed  by  the  stop-wire  speculum,' 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  should  be  very  freely  torn  open  by  two  needles 
passed  through  the  cornea  from  opposite  sides.  In  carrying  out  this  step  the 
surgeon  should  bear  in  mind  that  its  object  is  not  merely  to  liberate  the  cataract, 
but  also  to  insure  such  a  tearing  up  of  the  anterior  capsule  that  it  may  curl 
back  from  the  area  of  the  pupil  and  be  lodged  behind  the  iris.  At  the  same 
time  he  ought  by  all  means  to  avoid  injuring  the  posterior  capsule:  a  caution 
to  be  especially  remembered  in  cases  where  the  cataract  is  dwarfed  and  the 
anterior  capsule  tough,  or  where,  in  traumatic  cataract,  the  lens  has  been  much 
reduced  in  bulk  by  absorption.  If  the  operator  wishes  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
two  needles,  he  may  rupture  the  capsule  at  a  later  stage  by  introducing  through 
the  corneal  opening  made  for  the  curette  the  hook  used  in  extraction  of  hard 
cataract.  The  two  needles,  however,  give  more  perfect  command  over  this  im- 
portant step  in  the  operation. 

"Second  stage:  TIte  opening  in  the  co?'??ea.— Having  withdrawn  one  needle, 
and  steadying  the  eye  by  means  of  the  other,  the  operator  should  next  make  an 
opening  in  the  cornea  for  the  admission  of  the  tubular  curette  of  the  suction 
instrument.  For  this  purpose  a  broad  needle  has  been  made  for  me.  by  Messrs. 
Weiss,  of  such  a  breadth  as  to  make  an  opening  of  the  exact  size  required  for 
the  curette.  The  needle  should  enter  the  cornea  opposite  the  margin  of  the 
pupil  when  fully  dilated,  and.  passing  somewhat  obliquely  through  the  laminae 
of  the  cornea,  should  make  a  valvular  opening,  in  order,  firstly,  that  it  may  not 
be  too  central  and  leave  a  scar  in  front  of  the  pupil ;  secondly,  that  it  may  not 
be  too  near  the  attached  margin  of  the  iris,  and  thus  favour  its  prolapse  and 
adhesion  to  the  wound  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  curette,  when  introduced,  may  not 
rest  upon  nor  bruise  the  iris, 

"  Third  stage  :  The  removal  of  the  cataract  by  suction. — Having  carefully 
introduced  the  curette  (if  it  hitches  in  traversing  the  corneal  wound,  it  may 
easily  be  disengaged  by  being  turned  edgeways),  the  surgeon  should  hold  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  steadily  within  the  area  of  the  pupil,  gently  burying  it  in 
the  opaque  material.  The  suction  power  may  then  be  applied,  and  regulated  in 
degree  as  the  opaque  matter  runs  ott"  into  the  tube.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  is 
clear,  the  curette  may  be  carefully  depressed  towards  the  posterior  capsule  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  any  opaque  matter  remains,  but  it  should  not  on  any 
account  be  swept  before  or  behind  the  iris.  If  the  suction  be  continued  after 
the  opaque  matter  has  been  removed,  the  cornea  is  drawn  down  over  the  open 
end  of  the  curette,  and  blocks  it  up,  thus  preventing  the  iris  from  being  sucked 
into  the  instrument  and  injured. 

"If  the  operation  has  been  efficiently  performed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
cataract  has  been  completely  withdrawn  from  the  eye,  through  an  opening  in 
the  cornea  no  larger  than  would  admit  the  common  curette,  without  any  injury 
to  the  iris,  without  rupture  of  the  posterior  capsule,  and  with  such  complete 
division  of  the  anterior  capsule  that  it  has  disappeared  completely  behind  the 
iris.  It  will  be  also  found,  I  think,  in  the  majority  of  such  cases,  that  recovery 
is  most  speedy,  that  the  operation  is  followed  by  little  or  no  irritation  of  the  eye, 
that  the  patient  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  can  read  No.  1  (Jager),  and  that  the 
conditions  which  usually  produce  opacity  of  the  capsule  have  been  provided 
against. 

"The  foregoing  rules  apply  to  a  simple  case  of  complete  soft  cataract.  They 
are  also  applicable,  with  slight  modification,  to  cases  of  traumatic  cataract  of 
recent  occurrence.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  very  careful  to  tear  open  completely  the  anterior  capsule  which  may  have 
been  previously  ruptured  in  the  accident  producing  the  cataract;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  posterior  capsule  may  also  have  been 

'  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  141. 
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torn  Ihrouph.  Slioiild  tliis  have  occurrt'd,  the  suction  operation  will  be  compli- 
cated liy  the  admission  into  the  anterior  ])aiis  of  the  eye  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
whicii  would  tend  to  pass  throu<;h  the  tube  more  readily  than  the  denser  mate- 
rial of  tlie  cataract.  When  such  a  defect  occurs,  it  is  sometimes  ])Ossible,  l)y 
careful  management  of  the  curette,  to  withdraw  the  opafjue  lens  without  at  the 
same  time  drawing  olf  a  serious  amount  of  vitreous  humour. 

"Another  complication  may  arise^namely,  ])artial  cataract,  in  which  the 
nuclear  portions  of  the  cataract  are  opaque,  and  the  cortical  portiims  are 
healthy,  tenacious,  and  adherent  to  the  capsule.  This  difficulty  must  l>e  met  in 
the  same  way  as  in  '  linear  extraction' — by  the  ])reliminary  operation  of  punc- 
turing the  anterior  capsule,  so  as  to  admit  the  aqueous  humour  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lens,  and  so  to  cause  its  disintegration.  It  may  be  possible  to  with- 
draw by  suction  even  a  partially  sound  lens  without  the  preliminary  disintegra- 
tion ;  but  I  have  not  yet  attempted  to  do  so,  not  from  any  difficulty  in  drawing 
such  healthy  lens  through  the  tubular  curette,  but  because,  when  the  perii)licral 
parts  of  the  lens  are  transparent  and  adhere  to  the  capsule,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  ascertain  when  the  capsule  has  been  completely  cleansed  from  lenticular 
matter. 

"  Another  class  of  cases  presenting  difficulties  is  that  in  which  a  soft  cataract 
has  become  wasted  and  calcareous,  or  partly  so.  In  such  cases  the  solid  por- 
tions will  not  pass  along  the  tube  of  the  curette." 

[Mr.  T.  is  aware  that  the  idea  had  been  previously  acted  on,  especially  by 
Laugier  and  by  Blanchet.  but  his  method  is  evidently  an  improvement  upon  theirs, 
though  we  think  Shuft's  spoon  or  some  of  the  modifications  of  it  will  be  found 
preferable  to  the  suction  curette  for  the  removal  of  the  lens. — Ed.] 

47.  Puhating  Varix  of  the  Ophlhalmic.  Fe/??.— On  March  10th.  180.3,  J.  L., 
a  female  aged  32,  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Kenncs,  under  the  care 
of  M.  AuBRY,  with  a  tumour  in  the  or])it.  She  had  no  recollection  of  having 
been  struck  on  the  head ;  and  the  tumour  was  said  to  have  become  developed, 
without  apparent  cause,  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  which  she  had  tour 
years  previously.  On  admission,  her  face  was  congested  and  puffed  up,  and  she 
had  a  somewhat  stupefied  appearance.  The  globe  of  the  right  eye  projected, 
but  the  functions  of  the  organ  were  not  impaired.  At  the  inner  part  of  the 
upper  eyelid  there  was  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  it  was  subcutaneous, 
and  the  colour  of  the  skin  was  unchanged.  Farther  inwards,  between  the  nose 
and  the  eyelids,  was  another  tumour,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  tendon  of 
the  orbicularis  muscle.  Its  upper  lobe  measureu  about  half  an  inch  vertically 
and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  the  lower  lobe  lay  in  front  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  simulated  a  lachrymal  tumour.  The  tumours  were  soft  and  fluctuating  ; 
they  disappeared  on  the  least  pressure,  and  immediately  reappeared  when  it  was 
removed.  On  laying  the  finger  very  gently  on  the  tumours,  pulsation  isochronous 
with  the  arterial  pulse,  and  a  very  mmiii'fui  frt^tnis.'icmeiit ,  were  perceived.  On 
applying  the  ear  over  the  palpebral  region,  there  was  heard  a  very  distinct 
souffle,  presenting  intermissions  isochronous  with  the  ventricular  systole;  it 
was  gentle  and  prolonged,  and  might  perhaps  be  better  described  as  a  continuous 
souffle,  intensified  by  each  beat  of  the  heart.  M.  Aubry,  and  several  of  his  pro- 
fessional colleagues,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  tumour  was  an  aneurism 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  On  March  7th,  after  feeling  ill  for  two  days,  the 
patient  died  almost  suddenly. 

On  post-inortt'm  examination,  all  the  organs  were  found  healthy,  except  the 
encephalon  and  the  skull.  The  entire  portion  of  the  cerebral  liemispheres  lodged 
in  the  middle  lateial  fossie  of  the  l)ase  of  the  skull  was  very  much  softened.  'J'he 
walls  of  the  skull  were  much  thicker  than  in  the  nt)rmal  state;  the  vascular  fur- 
rows were  dee]»  and  large,  and  the  cranial  walls  were  very  vascular.  'I"he  skull 
])rescnted  a  remarkable  deviation  in  form.  IJchind  the  posterior  edges  of  the 
lesser  wings  of  the  s]dienoid  bone,  the  configuration  was  normal;  but,  in  front 
of  tiiese,  it  seemed  as  if  the  frontal  bone  hatl  undergone  a  sort  of  twist,  so  that 
its  left  side  was  pushed  forwards  and  its  right  backwards.  An  injection  liaving 
been  thrown  into  th(>  riglit  carotid  artery,  M.  Auliry  examined  carefully  tlie 
ophthalmic  artery  and  its  branches.    'I'here  was  no  aneurism  of  this  vessel  ;  but 
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the  nimour  consisted  of  a  dilatation  and  thinning  of  the  ophthalmic  vein.  On 
following  out  carefully  the  course  of  the  vein,  it  was  found  to  constitute  the  pro- 
jections which  had  been  observed  on  the  upper  eyelid.  The  vessel  was  as  large 
as  the  little  finger;  its  walls  were  so  thin,  that  they  might  be  compared  to  a 
serous  sac  opening  into  the  cavernous  sinus,  which  was  itself  three  times  as 
large  on  the  right  as  on  the  left  side.  The  vein  in  passing  through  the  orbit 
followed  a  winding  course ;  and  the  infraorbital  vein,  at  its  point  of  entry,  was 
itself  dilated.  The  nasal  and  facial  veins  were  also  dilated  and  thinned  near 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  The  right  cavernous  sinus  was  much  dilated,  and 
communicated  freely  with  the  varicose  ophthalmic  vein  ;  but  posteriorly  it  ended 
in  a  cul-de-sac,  instead  of  communicating  with  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

For  the  pulsations  observed  in  the  tumours  during  life,  M.  Aubry  suggests 
two  possible  causes.  1.  The  pulsation  was  due  to  the  beating  of  the  carotid 
artery  in  the  dilated  cavernous  sinus  and  the  transmission  of  the  impulse  to  the 
blood  in  the  vein.  M.  Berard,  being  at  the  time  at  Rennes,  was,  on  examining 
the  vessels,  inclined  to  this  explanation.  Or,  2,  in  consequence  of  the  vascular 
development  in  the  cranial  walls,  the  capillaries  being  dilated,  established  so 
free  a  communication  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  on  the  venous  blood  was  more  than  usually  perceptible.  M.  Aubry  prefers 
this  latter  explanation,  because,  while  throwing  water  through  the  vessels  with 
a  syringe  previously  to  injecting  them,  he  observed  the  tumour  to  become  filled, 
and  was  able  to  reproduce  in  this  way  the  pulsations  and  the  souffle  which  had 
been  observed  during  life.  It  was  evident,  he  thinks,  that  the  beating,  disten- 
sion, and  souSle  which  accompanied  the  injection  of  water  by  the  syringe  were 
due  to  this  fluid  reaching  the  vein,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  during  life  the 
same  phenomena  depended  on  the  entrance  into  the  vessel  of  blood  forcibly  im- 
pelled by  the  heart  through  the  capillaries. — Brilish  Med.  Journal,  June  4, 1804, 
from  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  12  April,  1864. 

48.  Amaxirosis  cured  hy  Subcidaneous  Injection  of  a  Solution  of  Sulphate 
of  Strychnia. — The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  (Jan.  21, 
1865),  cites  the  following  examples  of  this :  M.  Fremineau  has  cured  a  case  of 
amaurosis  in  a  boy  15  years  of  age,  who  was,  on  the  third  day  of  a  severe  typhoid 
fever,  with  predominant  cerebral  symptoms,  afl'ected  by  weakness  of  the  left  eye, 
which,  after  five  days,  passed  into  complete  amaurosis.  Within  a  fortnight  he 
was  convalescent,  but  the  amaurosis  persisted.  He  was  not  able  to  distinguish 
between  light  and  shade,  the  pupil  was  very  much  dilated,  and  was  not  acted 
upon  by  light;  but  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  did  not  show  anything  al>- 
normal.  The  right  eye  was  quite  healthy,  and  there  were  no  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral disturbance.  After  two  months  the  general  health  was  quite  re-established, 
but  the  sight  remained  lost.  M.  Fremineau  then  made  an  injection  of  a  solutiou 
of  20  centigrammes  (3  grains)  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  in  20  grammes  (about  5 
drachms)  of  water  on  the  left  half  of  the  forehead,  along  the  course  of  the  frontal 
nerve.  The  first  time  he  injected  four  drops,  then  twelve,  then  twenty,  and 
twice  thirty  drops.  After  the  second  operation  the  patient  began  to  see  objects, 
but  they  appeared  to  hira  so  small  and  distant  as  if  seen  through  an  inverted 
opera-glass.  At  the  same  time  there  was  double  vision.  These  anomalies  dis- 
appeared after  the  third  and  fourth  injection,  and  after  the  fifth  vision  was  as 
perfect  in  the  left  eye  as  in  the  right,  the  iris  having  regained  its  contractility, 
and  the  left  pupil  being  of  quite  the  same  size  and  condition  as  the  right. 

Another  somewhat  analogous  case  occurred  under  the  care  of  Dr.  S^mann,  of 
Kcinigsberg.  The  patient,  although  being  80  years  of  age,  was  in  good  general 
health,  with  the  only  exception  of  profuse  bleeding  of  the  nose,  of  which  he  occa- 
sionally suffered,  and  for  which  a  local  application  of  the  liquor  ferri  sesqui- 
chloridi  was  resorted  to.  One  evening  having  been  quite  well  for  some  time 
before,  he  suddenly  became  totally  blind  ;  he  could  neither  perceive  objects  nor 
distinguish  between  lights  and  shade.  There  were  no  other  morbid  symptoms, 
neither  headache,  nor  febrile  excitement,  nor  paralysis.  A  venesection  of  eight 
ounces  was  ordered,  together  with  application  of  ice  to  the  forehead  and  the  eyes, 
and  atropia  was  appHed  to  the  eyes  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ophthalmoscopic 
examination.  A  purgative  of  senna  and  sulphate  of  soda  was  also  given,  and 
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perfect  quiet  enjoined.  'J'he  pupils  dilated  very  little,  in  spite  of  four  successive 
applications  of  atropia.  The  examination  by  the  ophthalmoscope  did  not  show 
anything  abnormal ;  the  optic  nerve  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  extravasation  or  effusion  within  the  eye.  Hix  leeches  were 
applied  to  the  forehead  the  next  day,  but  produced  as  little  effect  as  all  the 
other  remedial  measures  which  had  previously  been  resorted  to.  A  week  after 
the  commencement  of  the  affection  Dr.  Saemann  injected  twelve  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  strychnia  in  an  ounce  of  water  (equal  to  one-fortieth 
of  a  grain),  in  the  region  of  the  left  supraorbital  nerve.*  Scarcely  two  minutes 
had  elapsed  when  the  patient  exclaimed, — ''Good  God!  I  suddenly  see  much 
clearer,  I  see  the  church  steeple,  the  trees,  I  see  the  leaves  moving."  'J'he  pa- 
tient was,  in  fact,  able  to  distinguish  large  objects  with  the  right  eye  as  well  as 
the  left,  but  no  small  objects.  Vision  remained  in  this  condition  until  the  eve- 
ning of  the  same  day,  but  was  again  much  worse  on  the  following  morning,  so 
that  the  patient  could  only  very  faintly  distinguish  the  outlines  of  large  objects. 
Another  injection  of  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  the  nitrate  of  strychnia  Avas  then 
made,  which  had  the  same  almost  immediate  effect  as  the  former.  The  injec- 
tions were  now  repeated  six  times  successively,  the  whole  quantity  of  strychnia 
injected  amounting  to  two  thirds  of  a  grain.  At  the  end  of  the  treatment,  the 
patient  could  read  his  newspaper  and  play  a  game  of  cards. 

49.  Iridectomy  iv  Glaucoma. — Prof.  Quaglino,  of  Pavia,  at  the  end  of  an 
excellent  account  of  our  present  knowledge  concerning  glaucoma,  expresses  the 
following  opinions  upon  its  curative  treatment  by  iridectomy:  1.  Glaucoma, 
arthritic  amaurosis,  and  arthritic  ophthalmia  of  the  older  ophthalmologists,  are 
dependent  upon  one  and  the  same  identical  morbid  process,  which  only  varies 
by  the  length  or  acuteness  of  its  course.  2.  The  pathological  condition  which 
induces  chronic  and  acute  glaucoma  is  choroiditis,  with  increased  secretion  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  consequent  distension  of  the  retina  and  papilla  of  the 
optic  nerve,  associated  with  an  extraordinary  rigidity  and  hardness  of  the  scle- 
rotica, proper  to  the  senile  condition,  or  induced  by  an  atheromatous  and  arthritic 
process  at  a  less  advanced  age.  3.  In  acute  glaucoma  not  only  is  the  choroid 
implicated  by  the  morbid  process,  but  this  also  extends  to  the  retina,  the  hya- 
loid, and  the  internal  membranes,  while  in  chronic  glaucoma  the  choroid  is  alone 
in  question.  4.  The  functional  phenomena  which  precede  and  accompany  the 
development  and  course  of  glaucomatous  amaurosis  are  a  consequence  of  the 
compression  which  the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve 
undergo,  and  of  their  progressive  atrophic  degeneration.  5.  'I'he  most  prompt 
and  certain  means  which  art  possesses  for  arresting  the  progress  of  this  disease, 
and  restoring  the  ecpiilibrium  in  the  pressure  of  the  vitreous  humour  and  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  is  iridectomy,  the  excision  of  an 
extensive  portion  of  the  iris.  6.  Iridectomy  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage 
even  in  cases  in  wliich  there  are  evident  physical  signs  of  atrophy  of  the  papilla; 
with  excavation,  lateral  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision  or  amblyopia,  providing 
there  exists  extraordinary  hardness  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  such  cases 
iridectomy  at  least  removes  one  of  tiie  morbid  elements  (internal  pressure)  which 
favours  atrojjhy  of  the  papilla;,  and  thus  frequently  arrests  the  amaurosis.  7. 
Iridectomy  possesses  no  advantage  in  very  inveterate  glaucoma,  wlien  the  ])apilla 
and  the  vessels  have  been  for  a  long  time  atrophied  ;  in  cases  in  which  an  optic 
neuritis  inducing  atrophy  of  the  jjapilhe  has  ])receded  the  glaucoma,  or  when 
ghuuoma  is  complicated  with  seri(Uis  afl'ecticms  of  the  cerebral  optic  centres. 
8.  Iridectomy  is  of  service  in  cases  of  obstinate  ciliary  neuralgia,  even  when 
amaurt)sis  has  become  complete,  providing  that  it  depends  solely  upon  com- 
pression of  the  ciliary  nervea.^Zf/i<.  and  For.  Mud.-Ckir.  licv.,  Jan.  1805,  from 
Annali  di  M6d.,  Oct. 

fiO.  Cancroid  of  (he  Cornea.- — Mr.  J.  Z.  IjAuuknce  exhibited  to  tlie  Patho- 
logical Kociety  of  London  (Jan.  17,  ISO.'))  a  man  27  years  of  age,  whose  eye 
presented  the  following  appearances  when  Mr.  Laurence  first  saw  him  in  April, 
lH(i;i:  Occupying  neaily  the  whole  outer  half  of  the  cornea  was  a  soft,  vascubir, 
conical  gruwlh  measuring  about  4"'  transversely,  about  3''  from  above  down- 
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wards,  and  rising  1^'"  above  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  greater  part  of  the 
tumour  appeared  to  spring  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cornea,  the  smaller 
portion  on  the  outer  side  passing  insensibly  into  the  adjacent  scleral  surface. 
Numerous  vessels  passed  from  the  highly  congested  conjunctiva  to  the  surface 
of  the  growth,  especially  one  large  vein  from  the  inner  side.  The  patient  stated 
that  he  had  experienced  but  little  pain  in  the  eye,  and  that  the  growth  was  but 
slightly  sensitive  to  the  contact  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  fine  probe.  The 
portion  of  the  cornea  unobscured  by  the  tumour  was  nebulous  and  highly  vascu- 
lar, and  at  its  upper  end  and  outer  part  adherent  to  the  upper  lid,  which  was 
very  much  thickened  and  congested,  and  its  palpebral  surface  roughened  by 
minute  fungoid  elevations  having  the  character  of  surgical  granulations.  The 
visual  power  of  the  eye  was  reduced  to  mere  quantitative  perception  of  light. 
When  last  seen,  on  January  17,  1865,  the  eye  appeared  to  have  undergone  little 
general  change,  excepting  that  the  conjunctiva  was  more  vascular,  the  growth 
larger  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  its  apex  flatter,  softish,  uneven,  and  of  a  dirty 
white  colour  (ulcerated) ;  numerous  large  tortuous  vessels  running  to  it,  and 
ramifying  over  its  surface.  The  protrusion  of  the  growth  between  their  edges 
prevented  the  complete  closure  of  the  lids.  The  upper  lid  was  considerably 
thickened  at  its  margin,  and  projecting  from  its  under  surface,  moving  freely 
upon  the  cornea,  were  two  lobular  fleshy  growths,  each  measuring  about  H'"  in 
length.  Three  cases  of  cancroid  of  the  cornea  (an  affection  which  Mr.  Laurence 
said  is  by  no  means  frequently  observed)  have  been  reported  in  the  Ophthalmic 
Review  (i.  79). — 3Ied.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Jan.  28,  1865. 

51.  Eczema  of  the  Eyelids,  Covjutictiva,  and  Cornea. — M.  Furkeaux  Jor- 
dan, in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  (Jan.  10, 
1865),  remarks: — 

"Many  observers,  and  especially  writers  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  have 
considered  oi)htha!mia  tarsi  to  be  simply  eczema  of  the  lids.  Dr.  Mackenzie 
has  pointed  out  that  scrofulous,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  is 
frequently  associated  with  eruptions  on  the  skin.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  show  that  not  only  ophthalmia  tarsi  is  eczema  of  tne  lids,  but  that  granular 
lids,  a  peculiar  swelling  of  the  subintegumental  connective  tissue  of  the  lids, 
lippitudo,  strumous  ophthalmia,  certain  forms  of  simple  or  catarrhal  ophthalmia, 
keratitis  and  strumous  keratitis,  and  certain  ulcers  on  the  cornea,  are  merely 
varieties  of  eczematous  disease.  Cases  of  extreme,  firm,  indolent,  pale  or  pinkish 
swelling  of  the  lids  occur  occasionally,  the  only  cause  of  which  is  eczema  of  the 
margins  of  the  lids.  The  eczema  may  be  very  slight,  or  it  may  pass  away 
quickly,  and  leave  only  the  swelling  behind.  Unchecked  eczema  of  the  eyelids 
terminates  in  lippitudo,  just  as  persistent  and  progressive  eczema  of  the  cornea 
produces  pannus.  Both  these  conditions  are  analogous  to  the  eczematously 
red.  swollen,  and  moist  condition  of  the  skin  which  may  persist  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Eczema  of  the  conjunctiva  presents  many  important  features.  The 
so-called  strumous  ophthalmia  may  be  regarded  as  chronic  eczema.  The  several 
stages  of  pimple,  vesicle,  ulcer,  oi'-thickened  patch,  admit  of  indisputable  demon- 
stration. In  acute  eczema  of  the  conjunctiva,  there  is  for  a  few  days  a  uniform 
scarlet  colour;  then  a  crowd  of  vesicles,  which  soon  pass  away,  and  leave  an 
irregular  or  patchy  redness — each  patch,  however  ill-defined,  having  a  redder, 
thicker,  and  possibly  ulcerated  centre.  These  cases  have  a  slight  muco-purulent 
discharge,  and  are  always  tedious.  If  treated  as  eczema,  they  speedily  recover. 
The  so-called  keratitis,  or  strumous  keratitis,  is  eczema  of  the  cornea.  When 
vesicles,  white  patches  (necessarily  white  because  of  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  cornea),  or  ulcers  occur  on  the  cornea  in  conjunction  with  vesicles  on  the 
conjunctiva,  the  term  'scrofulous  ophthalmia'  is  commonly  used.  If  the  same 
pimples  (necessarily  flat),  vesicles,  patches,  or  ulcers  occur  on  the  cornea  alone, 
especially  near  its  centre,  the  term  keratitis  is  applied,  notwithstanding  the 
symptoms  are  similar,  and  notwithstanding  that  there  is  usually,  if  it  be  carefully 
sought  for,  evidence  of  eczema  of  the  lids  or  face,  or  ears  or  scalp.  The  charac- 
ters of  eczema  of  the  cornea  are  quite  as  typical  as  they  are  of  eczema  elsewhere. 
The  several  varieties  of  eczema  of  the  cornea,  conjunctiva,  and  lids  are  combined 
in  a  great  variety  of  modes.    They  are  much  more  frequently  combined  than  not, 
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and  very  frequently  indeed  associated  with  cutaneous  eczema  in  its  favourite 
localities.  Eczema  is  often  limited  to  sites  as  small  as  the  cornea.  Tlie  treat- 
ment should  he  directed  to  eczema.  Its  chief  features  are  Don-stimulutinj;;  diet 
and  alkaline  medicines,  with  a  liltle  iron  added  in  most  cases.  If  the  lids  are 
affected,  as  also  in  pannus,  lippitudo,  and  granular  lids,  a  little  of  any  of  the 
'eczema  ointments'  may  be  used,  with  the  customary  altenlion  to  details;  if 
much  photophobia,  a  little  morphia  may  be  given  in  the  morning." 

Mr.  Barwell  had  no  doubt  but  that  any  new  view  of  so  common  a  disease 
■would  be  considered  important;  but  he  thought  the  author  had  taken  too  many 
cases  into  the  grasp  of  one  hand.  He  (Mr.  Barwell)  could  not  think  that  granu- 
lar lids  and  strumous  ophthalmia  belonged  to  the  same  category.  He  thought 
the  author  had  not  suthciently  distinguished  herpetic  eruptions  from  eczema. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  the  author  describing  a  long  treatment  by  alkalies  and 
iron  for  a  disease  like  ])hlyctenular  ophthalmia.  He  considered  the  disease  to 
be  herpetic,  and  that  the  photophobia  attendant  on  it  might  be  relieved  by 
treatment  in  twelve  hours.  As  for  the  connection  of  certain  ocular  affections 
with  eczema,  they  might  arise  from  similar  general  conditions  of  the  system,  and 
alkalies  might  be  of  use.  Yet  he  should  not  be  inclined  to  treat  phlyctenular 
ophthalmia  on  the  slow  method  recommended  by  the  author. — Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.,  Jan.  21,  1865. 

52.  Encephalotd  Cancer  of  the  Lachri/mal  Gland. — Dr.  William  Mackenzie, 
of  Glasgow,  relates  {The  Ophthalmic  Review,  Jan.  1865)  the  following  very  in- 
teresting case  of  this  comparatively  rare  affection  of  the  lachrymal  gland : — 

"  C.  M.,  an  unmarried  female,  aged  38,  when  she  came  under  my  care  had  suf- 
fered for  ten  weeks  from  protrusion  of  her  right  eye  from  the  orbit.  She  could 
not  raise  the  upper  lid  completely ;  the  eyeball  was  depressed,  and  she  could  not 
raise  it.  A  nodulated,  but  not  hard,  tumour  was  felt  in  the  seat  of  the  lachrymal 
gland.  She  made  no  complaint  of  pain.  The  vision  of  the  right  eye  was  dim, 
so  that  she  could  read  only  slowly  with  it.  Before  I  saw  her  she  had  had  paiu 
under  the  right  short  ribs,  for  which  she  had  been  leeched  and  blistered. 

"The  apjjlication  of  leeches  over  the  swelling  in  the  orbit,  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  internally,  and  the  use  of  the  same  medicine  externally,  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment,  having  had  no  effect,  I  proceeded  to  extirpate  the  gland.  It 
proved  quite  soft  and  brain-like.  After  its  removal,  the  finger  could  be  passed 
easily  far  into  the  orbit. 

"  A  few  days  after  the  operation,  from  which  the  patient  recovered  well,  she 
pointed  otit  to  me  a  firm  cancerous  mass  under  and  attached  to  the  skin  between 
her  left  mamma  and  the  axilla,  and  two  similar  masses  under  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen.  She  had  said  nothing  of  these  tumours  to  me  before  the  operation. 
This  shows  the  propriety  of  our  inquiring  of  patients  presenting  any  tumour  in 
the  orbit  whether  anything  similar  exists  in  any  other  part  of  their  body. 

"Soon  after  going  home  to  the  country,  this  patient  was  seized  with  partial 
hemiplegia  of  the  left  side,  the  lower  extremity  being  unaffected.  A  firm  tumour 
began  also  to  show  itself  beneath  the  right  orbital  arch,  without  pain,  but  with 
much  tumefaction  and  discoloration  of  the  upper  lid,  the  eyeball  protruding 
considerably,  and  vision  lost. 

"On  reading  a  case  of  fibro-plastic  tumour  of  the  orbit,  recorded  by  ]\lr.  Lau- 
rence in  his  work  on  The  Diagnofiis  of  Surgical  Cancer  (2d  edition,  p.  26),  and 
which  occurred  in  University  College  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Quain.  I 
was  struck  with  its  resemblance  to  the  cases  of  chloroma  of  the  lachrymal  gland 
which  1  have  related,  or  to  which  1  refer,  in  the  4th  edition  of  my  Practical 
Treaiiae  on  Diseaaes  of  the  Et/e,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  by  ^Ir.  Laurence 
that  the  lachrymal  gland  was  the  seat  of  tlie  tumour.  On  mentioning  this  to 
Mr.  Laurence,  he  favoured  me  with  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Quain's  own 
notes,  which  adds  an  important  fact  to  the  history  of  the  case  (certainly  the 
most  interesting  one  of  the  disease  on  record),  and  confirms  the  conjecture  I 
had  formed  regarding  it. 

"  'Nov.  :W,  is."):{.  At  present  the  left  eyeball,  together  with  the  swollen  lids 
and  hyjiertrophied  and  indurated  lachrymal  gland,  form  a  hemispherical  protru- 
sion, whose  base  corresponds  nearly  with  the  orbital  orifice. 
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"  '  Dec.  3.  The  tumour  appeared  to  lie  behind  the  eyeball The  eyeball 

was  first  removed,  and  after  that  the  tumour.'  " 

53.  On  Ai-tificial  Eyes. — Dr.  Debout  states  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  eye  before  adapting  the  shell;  "  on  the  contrary,  the  less 
the  globe  of  the  eye  is  diminished  in  volume,  the  less  the  eyelids  droop,  and  the 
more  the  region  of  the  eye  preserves  its  normal  projection."  It  is  indeed  of 
importance  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the  volume  of  the  lost  eye ;  the 
pressure  of  the  shell  is  diffused  over  a  greater  extent  of  surface,  and  better 
borne;  granulations  seldom  form;  the  artificial  eye  is  more  mobile,  and  the  ap- 
pearance more  natural.  Great  care  must,  however,  be  used  in  fitting  the  shell 
when  the  stump  is  large.  Sometimes  the  artificial  eye  is  very  useful  as  a  means 
of  pi'otection  ;  for  example,  a  lady  lost  her  right  eye  from  ophthalmia  in  1848; 
vision  was  completely  destroyed,  yet  the  stump  continued  so  sensitive  to  wind, 
cold,  or  damp,  that,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  very  dark  blue  spectacles,  she 
was  obliged  to  remain  in  her  room.  All  the  means  employed  were  of  no  avail, 
and  she  believed  herself  the  victim  gf  an  incurable  disease.  At  last,  after  a 
seclusion  of  eight  years  in  almost  complete  darkness,  she  came  to  Paris  for 
advice.  M.  Boissonneau  adapted  a  shell  which  immediately  removed  the  un- 
pleasant symptoms.  She  has  now  worn  an  artificial  eye  for  seven  years,  and  has 
returned  to  her  former  habits.  She  can  walk  out  in  all  weathers,  and  go  into 
society ;  neither  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  nor  the  glare  of  the  light  has 
any  injurious  effect  upon  her. 

A  number  of  cases  are  related  to  show  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  destroy  adhe- 
sions between  the  lid  and  the  globe;  all  that  is  required  is  that  the  artificial 
eye  be  furnished  with  indentations  corresponding  to  the  cicatricial  bands.  The 
author  also  proves,  by  the  narration  of  cases,  that  an  artificial  eye  can  be  adapted 
not  only  where  the  globe  has  been  enucleated,  but  even  where  all  the  soft  parts 
have  been  removed  from  the  orbit.  Thus,  in  a  young  man  whose  eye  had  been 
extirpated  for  cancer,  M.  Boisonneau  adapted  an  artificial  eye  with  such  success 
that  the  patient  can  wear  it  without  inconvenience  from  morning  to  night,  and 
can  move  it  from  side  to  side. 

He  concludes  with  an  account  of  two  cases  in  which  not  only  artificial  eyes, 
but  also  artificial  eyelids,  were  applied. —  The  Ophthalmic  Rtvieiv,  Jan.  1865. 

54.  On  the  Simulation  of  Amaurosis.  By  R.  Liebreich. — It  is  exceedingly 
rare  for  individuals  with  normal  sight  to  pretend  that  both  eyes  are  blind.  Such 
an  occurrence  has.  however,  been  noted,  as  a  psychical  aberration,  in  females 
about  the  period  of  puberty.  The  normal  action  of  the  pupils,  and  the  absence 
of  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms,  are  the  principal  foundations  of  the  diagnosis. 

It  more  often  happens  that  patients  who  suffer  already  from  advanced  am- 
blyopia, assert  that  they  cannot  see  light  with  either  eye ;  unable  to  follow  an 
occupation,  they  endeavour  by  this  means  to  gain  assistance,  &c.  It  is  only 
after  great  experience  that  the  surgeon  can  determine  whether  certain  changes 
in  the  choroid,  retina,  or  optic  nerve,  found  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  loss  of  quantitative  vision.  Suspicion  must  arise  when  a  patient 
asserts  that  he  cannot  perceive  light,  though  the  pupils  act  readily,  enlarging  or 
contracting  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  illumination.  No  full  decision 
can  be  come  to  when  a  patient  asserts  that  he  perceives  light,  but  not  objects. 

Simulated  amaurosis  of  a  single,  and  especially  of  the  right  eye,  is  very  com- 
mon, with  the  v;ew  of  escaping  the  conscription.  The  individuals  are  usually 
well  prepared  to  play  their  part,  and  have  not  unfrequeutly  dilated  the  pupil  by 
belladonna.  Such  a  state  of  the  iris  will  often  assist  the  surgeon  in  detecting 
imposition,  for  the  pupil  is  then  far  larger  than  in  amaurosis.  Belladonna  not 
only  paralyzes  the  filaments  of  the  third  nerve  passing  to  the  sphincter,  but 
stimulates  the  sympathetic  fibres  distributed  to  the  dilatator  pupillas.  In  natu- 
ral mydriasis,  the  sphincter  alone  is  paralyzed  ;  in  amaurosis  the  muscles  of  the 
iris  possess  their  ordinary  power;  there  is  no  reflex  contraction  from  irritation 
of  the  retina;  but  in  every  other  respect  the  iris  acts  in  a  normal  manner.  This 
is  the  most  characteristic  sign  of  monocular  amaurosis.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  pupil  contracts — 1.  Owing  to  the  action  of  light  on  the  same  eye ; 
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2.  OwiiiiGr  to  the  action  of  light  on  the  other  eye ;  3.  During  accommodation  for 
near  objects;  4.  During  contraction  of  the  internal  rectus. 

Mucli  information  may  be  gained  by  testing  the  size  of  the  pupil  under  theso 
diflferent  conditions.  In  practice  the  other  eye  should  be  closed;  the  eye  to  be 
examined  should  be  held  in  one  position,  and  alternately  shaded  and  exposed  to 
the  light.  If  then  the  pupil  is  motionless,  whilst  it  changes  in  size  when  the 
other  eye  is  alternately  shaded  and  exposed,  and  contracts  when  the  other  eye 
fixes  a  near  object,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  eye  is  completely  amaurotic. 
If  the  iris  is  motionless  under  all  the  conditions  mentioned,  there  is  either  natu- 
ral or  artificial  paralysis.  If  it  moves  according  to  the  amount  of  light,  when 
the  other  eye  is  closed,  the  eye  is  not  perfectly  blind,  although  there  may  be 
possibly  entire  loss  of  qualitative  perception.  To  decide  the  latter  question, 
the  patient  should  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  examination  of  the  one  eye  is 
finished,  and  that  of  the  other  is  commencing;  a  prism,  with  its  base  upwards 
or  downwards,  is  then  placed  before  the  sound  eye,  both  eyes  being  open.  The 
image  is  single  if  the  first  eye  is  really  amaurotic;  but  if  the  blindness  is  simu- 
lated, the  patient  sees  two  objects.  By  testing  in  this  way  the  power  of  vision, 
the  surgeon  may  determine  whether  the  o'ther  eye  is  weak-sighted,  and  to  what 
degree. — Ibid.,  from  Noioueau  Diet,  de  M6d.  et  de  Chirurg.  Pratiques,  i.  787. 


MIDWIFERY. 

55.  Excessive  Sickness  in  Pregnancy. — Dr.  Henry  Bennett  states  [Lancet, 
Jan.  7,  18()5)  that,  according  to  the  experience  of  his  entire  obstetrical  career, 
extreme  intractable  sickness  during  pregnancy  is  generally  occasioned  by  the  an- 
tecedent existence  of  inflammatory  mischief  of  the  uterus,  or  of  actual  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  body  or  of  the  neck  of  that  organ.  Women  who  have  suffered 
from  and  have  been  cured  of  uterine  inflammation,  a  short  time  before  becoming 
pregnant,  nearly  always  have  laborious  pregnancies.  They  suffer  greatly  from 
sickness,  from  uterine  ovarian  and  dorsal  pains,  and  from  hysterical  and  neu- 
ralgic symptoms.  That  such  should  be  the  case  is  but  natural.  A  great  and 
trying  physiological  task  is  imposed  on  an  organ  only  recently  cured,  yet  tender. 
Is  it  surprising  that  it  should  perform  its  functions  with  difficulty,  and  react 
painfully  on  sympathetic  organs?  Still  worse  is  the  case  of  the  patient  who 
becomes  pregnant  whilst  actually  labouring  under  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus  or  of  its  neck.  In  the  former  case  the  pregnancy  is  not  only 
laliorious,  but  is  very  often  brought  to  an  early  and  premature  close.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  neck  is  not  attended  with  quite  so  much  danger  as  regards  the 
existence  of  the  foetus,  but  may  render  the  life  of  the  mother  one  of  anguish  and 
suffering,  especially  from  constant  and  extreme  sickness,  if  the  pregnancy  is 
prolonged.  Many  young  women  marry  actually  suffering  from  inflammation  of 
the  uterine  neck,  which  marriage  aggravates.  If  pregnancy  occurs,  they  may 
become  the  victims  of  excessive  sickness.  Many  women  who  have  had  children, 
again  become  pregnant  whilst  under  the  influence  of  some  cervical  lesion,  lace- 
ration, inflammation,  or  ulceration,  the  result  of  their  last  confinement.  Is  it 
surprising  that  they  should  suffer  from  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness? 

From  what  precedes,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  duty  of  the  obstetrician  in 
a  case  of  obstinate  and  dangerous  sickness  during  pregnan(^y,  which  resists 
medical  treatment,  is  to  examine  his  ])ati('nt,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
uterine  organs.  If  he  finds,  as  I  have  constantly  found,  actual  inflammatory 
dis(!ase,  his  duty  is  to  treat  it.  What  can  sedatives  and  medicinal  agents  in 
general  poured  into  the  stomach  do  for  inflammatory  and  ulcerative  disease  of 
the  uterin(;  neck?  In  such  cases  a  few  touches  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  an 
astringent  injection  will  arrest  sickness  that  has  balfled  the  skill  of  half  a  dozen 
medical  men  and  the  resources  of  the  Pharmaco])(yia.  I  have  thus  saved  the 
lives  of  many  children,  and  I  verily  believe  of  some  mothers.  I  have  heard  of 
cases  of  death  from  sickness,  in  which  no  examination  as  to  the  existence  of 
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uterine  mischief  was  thought  of,  but  I  have  never  known  of  any  in  my  own 
practice,  consulting  or  private,  nor  have  I  ever  been  obliged  to  artificially  bring 
on  abortion,  as  recommended  by  obstetric  authorities  in  extreme  cases.  Nearly 
all  my  very  severe  cases  have  been  cases  of  uterine  disease,  and  have  yielded 
to  the  proper  local  treatment  of  the  disease,  not  to  medicine. 

After  all.  the  above  facts  are  merely  the  extension  to  the  pregnant  state  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  uterine  pathology.  One  of  the  commonest  symptoms 
of  uterine  inflammation  is  nausea  and  sickness.  In  such  cases  the  only  treat- 
ment to  be  relied  on  is  that  of  the  uterine  disease. 

56.  Excesaive  Vomiting  in  the  Eighth  Month  of  Pregnancy. — Dr.  Georgr 
H.  KiDD  records  [Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August,  1864) 
the  following  interesting  case  of  this  : — 

"  On  the  30th  of  May  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady,  residing  at  Sandymount,  who 
had  been  suffering  for  two  days  from  excessive  vomiting.  She  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  month  of  her  third  pregnancy.  Her  first  terminated 
in  abortion,  at  the  end  of  the  second  month,  induced,  I  believe,  by  excessive 
vomiting.  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  at  this  period,  and  found  the  ovum 
escaping  from  the  uterus.  In  the  second  pregnancy  there  was  considerable 
sickness  in  the  early  months;  but  it  at  no  time  became  so  severe  as  to  endanger 
her  life,  though,  for  a  time,  it  caused  great  prostration.  She  went  on,  however, 
to  the  full  period  of  pregnancy,  and  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child.  In  the 
present  pregnancy  there  was  no  sickness  till  the  end  of  the  seventh  month. 
When  I  saw  her  she  had  been  sick  for  two  days;  the  vomiting  was  almost 
incessant,  occurring  even  on  taking  a  spoonful  of  water,  and  very  frequently 
without  even  this  to  provoke  it;  large  quantities  of  green  acid  fluid  were  dis- 
charged, much  more  in  quantity  than  had  been  swallowed;  the  colour  was  the 
bright  green  fluid,  like  chopped  parsley,  that  has  been  found  to  be  produced  by 
blood  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice.  She  complained  of  great  thirst,  with 
acidity,  and  burning  pain  at  the  epigastrium.  The  bowels  were  confined,  and 
there  was  very  great  prostration.  I  ordered  creasote  in  two  minim  doses,  with 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  every  second  hour;  mustard  sinapisms  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  iced  soda-water  and  brandy  to  be  taken  in  small  quantities, 
freciuently.  This  seemed  to  procure  relief  for  a  few  hours,  but  the  vomiting 
returned  with  increased  frecpiency,  and  nausea  and  great  prostration.  Dr. 
Jacob,  of  Maryboro',  hajipening  to  be  in  the  house,  kindly  saw  her  in  my 
absence  ;  he  ordered  solution  of  magnesia  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  and 
afterwards  prussic  acid;  but  still  the  vomiting  continued,  and  the  prostration 
increased. 

"On  the  1st  of  June  I  found  the  vomiting  still  going  on.  the  bowels  confined, 
the  sense  of  acidity,  and  burning  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  and  the  thirst  aa 
before;  the  surface  cold,  the  features  pinched,  the  eyes  sunken,  and  the  pulse 
feeble.  With  a  view  to  invert,  or  rather  restore  to  its  proper  direction,  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  canal,  I  ordered  an  aperient,  and  in  a  form 
that  I  have  often  found  to  be  retained  and  to  act  when  no  other  would,  namely, 
an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  peppermint-water, 
of  which  I  directed  that  a  tablespoonful  should  be  taken  every  hour.  The  iced 
soda-water  and  brandy  to  be  continued,  and  cold  beef-tea  and  iced  milk  to  be 
given  in  spoonfuls  frequently  repeated,  even  though  it  should  be  vomited  off 
again.  The  abdomen  to  be  fomented  with  hot  water  and  turpentine.  When  I 
saw  her  again  in  the  evening  I  found  that  no  relief  had  been  obtained,  the 
stomach  having  rejected  everything  immediately  on  its  being  swallowed.  I  now 
ordered  two  draughts,  each  containing  half  a  drachm  of  solution  of  morphia, 
hoping  to  procure  her  a  night's  rest ;  but  they  were  both  rejected,  and  she 
obtained  no  rest,  the  vomiting  continuing  all  night. 

"June  2.  The  prostration  was  so  great  that  she  was  unable  to  move  in  the 
bed,  and  her  husband  implored  of  me  to  induce  premature  labour,  which  I 
promised  to  do  if  the  symptoms  did  not  soon  yield,  which  I  still  hoped  they 
would  on  getting  the  peristaltic  action  directed  downwards  instead  of  upwards. 
I  now  ordered  a  large  turpentine  and  castor  oil  enema,  to  be  given  immediately, 
and  to  be  repeated  till  the  bowels  were  moved;  and  I  directed  a  suppository, 
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containin":  half  a  j?rain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  to  be  administered  imme- 
diately  after  the  enema  had  acted.  A  second  enema  was  rc(iuircd  before  the 
desired  eflfect  was  produced  ;  the  suppository  was  then  g-jven.  and  she  slept  for 
four  hours;  awoke  refreshed,  and  with  a  desire  for  food,  which  she  was  able  to 
take  and  retain.  From  this  period  convalescence  was  uninterrupted.  She 
became  able  to  eat  and  drink,  and  take  abundant  exercise;  and  on  July  18th 
was  delivered  of  a  healthy  male  child,  and  has  made  a  perfect  recovery. 

"This  was  a  somewhat  unusual  case  of  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  from  the 
period  at  which  it  commenced,  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  excessive  prostration  set  in.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  suspicion  of  some 
cerebral  affection,  or  of  strangulated  hernia,  arose,  but  a  careful  examination 
afforded  nothing  to  justify  it.  The  vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  no  doubt  a  reflex 
symptom,  having  its  origin  in  some  uterine  or  ovarian  irritation.  Cases  are 
recorded  in  which  some  misplacement  of  the  fundus,  or  inflammation,  and  even 
ulceration  of  the  os  and  cervix,  or  false  membrane  between  the  fcetal  membranes 
and  the  uterus,  have  been  found.  The  ovary,  too,  has  been  found  to  be  the 
cause;  but  in  most  cases  no  morbid  appearance  can  be  detected  after  death,  j'et 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  symptoms  arise  from  some  uterine  or  ovarian 
irritaticm.  The  symptoms  are  of  a  twofold  nature:  first,  there  is  inverted 
peristaltic  action,  causing  constipation  and  vomiting ;  and  secondly,  under  the 
influence  of  perverted  nervous  action  morbid  secretions  are  thrown  out.  The 
indications  of  treatment  are:  1.  To  exhaust  for  a  time  the  excitability  of  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
carrying  to  the  spinal  cord  the  morbid  impressions  which  are  reflected  to  the 
Btomacii ;  and  this  can  be  done,  as  physiologists  are  well  aware,  by  over-stimu- 
lating them — as  by  the  free  application  of  turpentine  epithems.  2.  To  restore 
the  peristaltic  action  to  its  natural  order,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
suitable  aperients,  given  by  the  mouth  or  by  enomata.  3.  To  remove  the  uterine 
or  ovarian  irritation,  either  by  sedatives  applied  directly  to  the  parts,  as  by 
suppositories :  or,  where  there  is  evidence  of  inflammation,  applying  leeches,  or 
caustic,  or  other  appropriate  treatment,  to  its  seat ;  and  when  these  means  fail, 
and  the  prostration  is  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life,  by  inducing 
premature  labour." 

57.  Inquiry  into  the  Best  Mode  of  Deliverinri  the  Foetal  Head  after  Perfora- 
tion.— Dr.  J.  Braxton  Hicks  read  a  paper  on  "this  subject  before  the  Obstetri- 
cal Society  of  London  (Dec.  7. 1S64).  In  introducing  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
the  author  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  premature  labour  and 
version,  cases  would  occur  in  which  it  was  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  per- 
forate. He  pointed  out  that  the  subject  had  of  late  years  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserved.  He  alluded  to  the  disputes  which  arose  upon  Dr.  Osborn's 
case  of  E.  Sherwood,  when  that  physician  asserted  he  could  draw  a  child's  head 
through  a  brim  having  an  inch  and  a  half  antero-posterior  diameter,  by  tilting 
the  base  of  the  skull  sideways,  and  concluded  that  Csesarean  section  might  lie 
done  away  with.  'J'he  disputes  which  followed  were  so  acrimonious  that  the 
valuable  points  elicited  by  Drs.  Hull,  Hamilton,  and  Burns  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  lost  sight  of,  at  least  as  far  as  they  were  calculated  to  give  any  rule  in 
practice.  Dr.  Burns  in  particular  deduced  from  his  experiments  that  the  cal- 
varium  of  the  foetal  head  being  removed,  the  base  of  the  skull  could  be  drawn 
down  easier  face  foremost  than  in  any  other  direction.  With  this  the  author's 
experiments  entirely  agreed.  And  he  pointed  out  further  the  advantage  of  the 
chin  pointing  anteriorly  during  the  descent.  He  further  instituted  a  compari- 
son between  the  opposing  diameters  when  the  face  is  made  to  present  and  the 
other  modes  of  drawing  down  the  base  of  the  skull.  He  then  proceeded  to  an- 
swer till!  in((uiry  :  if  in  cases  of  extreme  lessening  of  the  antero-posterior  diauKv 
ter,  it  is  best  to'  cause  the  face  to  present;  and  if,  after  simple  ])erforation.  it  ia 
best  to  continue  vertex  presentation,  at  what  degree  of  reduction  of  the  size  of 
the  head  do  the  tv^ro  presentations  cause  equal  obstruction  ?  'I'his  he  answered 
by  th(!  results  of  experiments,  whieli  might  be  thus  concisely  stated.  'I'hat,  as 
is  acknowledged  liy  all,  vertex  presentation  in  natural  labour  is  the  best ;  and  that 
after  perforation  and  evacuation  of  the  brain  up  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth, 
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this  rule  holds  good;  yet  if  the  evacuation  of  the  brain  and  collapse  of  the  cal- 
varia  by  this  means,  or  by  more  or  less  fracturing  the  bones,  be  carried  to  a 
greater  degree,  we  find  that  the  facial  presentation  affords  the  easiest  mode  of 
delivery,  provided  that  the  mentobregmatic  falls  beneath  the  bizygoraatie  dia- 
meter. And,  further,  that  if  we  remove  the  whole  calvarium,  leaving  merely 
the  base,  and  then  induce  face  presentation,  taking  care  that  the  chin,  as  it  de- 
scends, points  anteriorly,  we  diminish  to  the  smallest  possible  amount,  short  of 
wholly  breaking  it  up,  the  opposition  of  the  head,  leaving  only  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  inch  in  depth  to  oppose  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  brim,  and  from 
three  to  four  inches  at  the  outside  to  oppose  the  transverse.  The  author,  as 
practical  deductions  from  these  facts,  recommended  that  in  cases  where  simple 
perforation  failed,  to  allow  the  descent  of  the  head  in  cases  of  obstruction — say 
above  three  inches  antero-posterior  diameter — to  break  up  purposely  and  care- 
fully the  bones  of  the  calvarium,  and  remove  at  least  a  portion,  preserving  the 
scalp  as  protection  to  the  edges,  and  then  to  induce  face  presentation.  That 
when  the  diameter  was  under  three  inches,  then  to  remove  all  the  calvarium,  and 
then  to  induce  face  presentation,  taking  care  to  bring  the  chin  forwards,  if  not 
already  in  that  direction.  Dr.  Hicks  then  pointed  out  the  fiicility  of  doing  this 
with  a  small  blunt  hook,  which  could  be  readily,  and  without  chance  of  injury, 
passed  up  to  the  orbit.  The  chin,  he  had  found,  had  a  tendency  to  point  ante- 
riorly upon  being  drawn  down.  He  then  entered  upon  some  useful  details,  and 
compared  this  mode  of  craniotomy  with  the  cephalotribe.  He  remarked  that 
by  this  means,  in  deciding  upon  whether  craniotomy  or  C;esarean  section  should 
be  performed,  the  head  was  not  so  much  to  be  considered  as  the  size  of  the 
body  in  cases  of  brim  obstruction.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  eight  cases  of 
craniotomy,  six  of  which  were  required  for  contraction  of  the  conjugate,  and 
two  for  obstructions  in  cavity.  In  all  the  induction  of  face  presentation  was 
attended  by  instant  and  complete  passage  through  the  obstacle.  In  some  of 
the  cases  the  shoulder  and  pelvis  of  foetus  gave  more  difficulty  than  the  head. 
The  paper  was  accompanied  by  details  of  the  experiments. 

Dr.  Greenhaloh  considered  that  the  author  had  done  much  service  to  the  pro- 
fession by  bringing  the  subject  forward  in  such  a  scientific  and  practical  man- 
ner. He  drew  atttention  to  the  dangers  attending  cases  of  extreme  deformity 
of  the  brim,  remarking  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  extraction  and 
safe  extraction,  especially  (as  is  often  the  case)  where  the  passages  are  swollen 
and  inflamed.  He  called  to  mind  the  occasional  difficulty  of  entering  the  skull 
with  the  perforator,  and  quoted  a  case  where  this  was  almost  impossible.  He 
thought,  from  a  case  which  he  had  seen  at  Vienna,  that  he  should  use  Braun's 
cephalotribe  in  a  future  difficulty.  He  had,  in  a  case  where  the  whole  vault  of 
the  calvarium  had  been  entirely  removed  before  he  arrived,  delivered  by  fixing 
three  crotchets  outside  of  the  presenting  part. — Med.  Times  and  Ga?:.,  Jan. 
28,  1865. 

58.  Case  of  Vagifus  Uterinus. — Dr.  Frasee  read  before  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  Edinburgh  (July  27,  1864)  the  following  notes  of  the  case:  By  the 
term  vagitus  uterinus  I  suppose  is  meant  not  the  crying  of  the  child  after  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes  when  the  external  air  can  reach  it,  virtually  a  phrase  of 
extra-uterine  life,  but  the  crying  of  the  foetus  in  utero  while  the  ovum  is  entire. 

Two  instances  of  this  rarely  observed  phenomenon  occurred  in  a  patient  of 
mine,  from  whose  statements,  which  have  been  corroborated  by  her  husband,  I 
have  made  the  notes  of  the  occurrences,  which  I  beg  to  lay  before  the  Society. 

One  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  G.  and  his  wife,  who  was  within  ten  or  twelve  days 
of  her  first  confinement,  were  at  home  by  themselves.  ISlrs.  G.  was  resting  on 
a  bed,  suffering  patiently  much  annoyance  from  very  vigorous  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  listening  to  her  husband,  who  was  reading  the  Bible, 
while  he  knelt  on  a  sofa  beside  her.  All  at  once  they  heard  with  amazement 
a  cry  like  that  of  a  newborn  babe.  Though  somewhat  muffled,  the  sound  was 
yet  so  distinct  and  so  evidently  arose  from  the  place  beside  him,  that  Mr.  G. 
could  not  help  exclaiming:   "  Mercy  on  us,  is  the  child  in  the  world  ?" 

Mrs.  G.  was  quite  sure  (she  declares)  that  it  was  the  child  within  her  that 
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cried,  and  was  so  mucli  overcome  that,  for  some  time,  she  could  not  summon 
words  to  assure  her  hushand  that  birth  had  not  taken  place. 

Up  to  the  time  of  birth  the  child,  which  proved  to  be  a  l)oy.  was  not  noticed 
to  crv  airain.  thoiioh  it  exhibited  other  signs  of  a  strong  vitality. 

In  the  next  two  sul)se(]nent  pregnancies,  the  fruit  of  which  was  a  girl  and  a 
boy,  both  very  healthy  children,  no  vagitus  uteriuus  was  heard. 

In  the  fourth  pregnancy,  however,  the  phenomenon  was  again  noticed. 
The  circumstances  were  much  the  same  on  this  as  on  the  former  occasion. 
It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening,  eight  or  ten  days  before  Mrs.  G.'s  confinement. 
She  and  her  husl)and  were  in  a  room  alone ;  tlie  chihlren  were  in  bed  in  another 
apartment;  and  the  house  was  quiet.  The  patient  was  reclining  on  .a  sofa,  an- 
noyed as  on  the  first  occasion  by  the  strong  movements  of  her  unborn  child,  and 
her  husband  was  sitting  nine  or  ten  feet  off,  engaged  in  reading,  when  slie  heard 
a  sound  like  the  bleating  cry  of  a  newborn  baby,  which  seemed  to  come  from  her 
womb,  and  which  she  is  positive  did  come  from  that  part.  Her  husband  also 
heard  it  where  he  was  sitting,  and  so  distinctly,  that,  dropping  his  book,  he 
started  to  his  feet  and  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  child  was  really  born. 

In  this  instance  as  in  the  former  the  cry  did  not  last  long,  no  longer  than 
might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  a  single  expiration,  and  was  not  repeated 
during  the  remaining  time  of  pregnancy.  The  child  was  a  female.  Since  then 
Mrs.  G.  has  borne  two  children,  but  has  not  heard  it  with  either. 

Heniarks  and  Queries. — Both  instances  occurred  when  mother  was  at  rest. 

Is  quietness  on  her  part  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  sound  ? 

Is  it  not  likely  that  instances  pass  unnoticed  during  sleep  ? 

Whence  the  air  which  enables  the  foetus  to  cry? 

Is  it  excreted  by  child  itself  or  by  the  membranes  ? 

If  it  be  admitted  that  a  child  can  cry  in  utero,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that 
the  lungs  can  be  more  or  less  expanded  before  birth,  though  the  child  be  after- 
wards born  dead  ;  hence  another  reason  for  caution  in  judging  from  the  hydro- 
static test. — Edinburgh  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.  1864. 

[We  are  induced  to  ask  another  question.  Was  not  the  sound  produced  by 
the  movement  of  air  in  the  bowels? — Ed.  Am.  Journal.] 

.59.  Puerperal  Embolism,. — Dr.  Wade,  of  Birmingham,  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  before  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  (Dec.  7,  186.t).  The  author 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  disease,  which  he  took  as  a  real  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  medicine.  lie  entered  into  a  description  of  its  nature  and  varieties, 
and  gave  a  sketch  of  Virchow's  doctrine  and  of  his  experiments  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  embola.  He  then  descril)ed  a  case  which  had  occurred  in  his  prac- 
tice, in  a  woman  suffering  from  phlegmasia  dolens,  who  was  suddenly,  during 
exertion,  seized  with  severe  dyspnoea  three  weeks  after  her  delivery.  The  pulse 
was  feeble ;  skin  cold  and  clammy.  Tiiis  state  continued,  but  became  each  day 
more  severe,  for  a  fortnight,  when  she  died.  As  was  prognosticated,  a  large 
clot  was  found  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  extending  from  the  third  or  fourth 
ramification. 

Dr.  Barnes  observed  that  the  history  of  this  case  and  of  others  in  which  em- 
bolism followed  upon  phlegmasia  dolens  had  an  important  bearing  upon  treat- 
ment. Thus  it  was  usual,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms  of  phleg- 
masia dolens,  to  rub  the  affected  liml)  with  the  view  of  promoting  absorption 
and  supplying  passive  exercise  to  the  muscles  and  other  tissues.  It  might  be 
that  this  friction  would  favour  the  detachment  of  a  clot  from  the  femoral  vi'in, 
which  t>einLr  thrown  into  the  circulation  would  constitute  "  embolism."  'I'his 
danger  sluiuld  be  borne  in  mind.  lie  thought  the  connection  between  a  febrile 
state  and  clotting  or  thrombosis,  suggested  liy  the  (piestion  of  Dr.  Hullard.  was 
very  frecjuent.  He  believed  in  most  cases  of  iihlrgmasia  dolens  there  was  a  i>re- 
oxistent  abnormal  state  of  the  blood  which  predisposed  to  coagulation.  He 
(Dr.  I'arncs)  had  gathered  up  in  his  memoir  on  thrombosis  and  embolia.  pub- 
lisheil  in  the  Society's  Transact  inns,  vol.  iv.,  most  of  the  information  at  that 
time  extant  upon  the  subject.  Sinci'  then,  however,  our  information  had  been 
consideralily  enlarged  by  the  publication  of  new  cases, — Med.  Tunes  and  Gaz., 
Jan.  Ii8,  IBGii. 
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60.  Purgative!^  in  Puerperal  Fever.  —  Prof.  Breslau,  of  Zurich,  states 
[Archiv.  der  Heilk.)  that,  during  three  and  a  half  years,  he  has  seen  137  cases 
of  puerperal  fever  among  485  lying-in  women;  of  these,  30  died  Of  the  137 
cases,  81  were  mild  and  .56  severe.  He  gives,  after  relating  the  histories  of 
several  cases,  the  following  conclusions  :  1.  It  is  not  prudent  to  wai^  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  commencement  of  puerperal  fever  before 
administering  a  purgative — even  when  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  disease  is 
puerperal  or  milk  fever.  The  administration  of  the  purgative,  he  says,  can 
never  do  harm  ;  while  its  omission  may  produce  most  grave  results.  2.  The 
purgative  ought  to  be  energetic  ;  and  the  practitioner  ought  not  to  fear  to 
repeat  it  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener,  according  to  circumstances.  Dr.  Breslau  pre- 
fers infusion  of  senna  with  potassio-tartrate  of  soda.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  or 
of  soda  may  also  be  used;  or  castor-oil,  jalap,  or  calomel.  Dr.  Breslau  usually 
does  not  repeat  the  same  purgative,  but  varies  the  substances  used.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  diarrhoea  continues;  the  disease  then  takes  a  favourable  turn. 
3.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  ovarian  ducts,  or  Fallopian  tubes  ought  not 
to  deter  us  from  the  use  of  purgatives ;  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
powerful  antiphlogistic  remedy.  Besides  purgatives,  other  means  may  be  em- 
ployed according  to  circumstances  ;  such  as  leeches,  mercurial  frictions,  ice, 
cataplasms,  etc. ;  but,  when  there  is  not  intense  peritonitis,  these  are  useless. 
Purgatives  alone  can  arrest  commencing  peritonitis.  The  author  supports  his 
views  by  the  recital  of  twenty-seven  cases. —  Gazette  31^ d.  dePai-is,  Oct.  22, 1864. 

61.  Prevention  of  Hemorrhage  and  After-Pains,  occasionally  folloioing  De- 
livery of  the  Placenta.— Mr.  G.  K.  H.  Paterso.v  states  (Edinburgh  Med.  Journ., 
June,  1864)  "  that  several  years  ago,  when  actively  engaged  in  lying-in  practice, 
not  a  few  multiparous  women,  ere  they  were  delivered  of  the  placenta,  told  me 
that  as  soon  as  delivered  of  it,  they  would  have  severe  after-pains.  And  it  was 
true  as  they  said ;  either  sharp  or  violent  uterine  pains  came  speedily  on,  not- 
withstanding that  the  bandage  was  as  usual  passed  round  and  well  tightened; 
for  this  an  anodyne  was  either  given  at  once,  or  the  patients  were  not  interfered 
with  for  a  day  or  two,  then  a  purgative  was  ordered  to  open  the  bowels,  when 
the  pains  either  went  off  or  gradually  subsided.  But,  years  ago,  happening  to 
observe  that  several  of  the  multiparous  women  I  was  called  to  deliver,  had, 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  and  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  unusually  large  or 
pendulous  bellies,  with  more  or  less  of  after-pains,  before  fastening  the  bandage, 
I  compressed  the  abdomen  firmly  with  my  open  hands — one  on  each  side  of  the 
linea  alba — several  times  up  and  down  and  laterally,  expelling  at  the  same  time 
a  good  deal  of  fluid  blood  and  coagula,  with  decided  relief  of  the  pains,  diminu- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  and  speedy  contraction  of  the  uterus ;  and  a 
bandage  being  applied  immediately  afterwards,  little  farther  attendance  was 
required  on  my  part,  as  the  treatment  seemed  to  hasten  recovery  considerably. 

"In  the  lingering  labours,  too,  of  multiparous  delicate  women,  and  especially 
when  there  is  found  a  flaccid  state  of  the  uterus,  with  more  or  less  of  hemorrhage 
and  after-pains,  succeeding  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  bi-manual  compression  has 
a  striking  and  speedy  effect,  first,  in  expelling  coagula;  second,  in  constringing 
the  veins  of  the  uterus ;  and,  third,  in  inducing  proper  contraction  of  it. 

"  This  practice,  from  its  good  effects,  I  have  for  years  past  continued ;  and, 
but  for  it,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  whatever  that  hemorrhage  and  after- 
pains,  or  hour-glass  contraction,  attended  by  great  exhaustion,  if  not  loss  of 
life,  would  have  often  occurred  in  the  cases  under  my  care  ere  other  means  had 
time  to  take  effect.  Indeed,  now,  in  all  my  cases  of  labour,  after  complete  deli- 
very, I  immediately  compress  the  abdomen  more  or  less  as  a  reliable  preventive 
of  uterine  irregularity,  flooding  and  pain,  previous  to  tightening  the  bandage, 
and  have  never  to  my  recollection  since  I  practised  this  method  been  called 
back  on  account  of  post-partum  hemorrhage  and  violent  pains,  or  hour-glass 
contraction. 

"The  readiness  and  freedom  with  which  this  preventive  method  of  compress- 
ing the  uterus  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  when  it  is  tumid  or  flaccid 
or  torpid  after  labour,  and  its  success  in  emptying  the  organ  of  irritating  coagula 
and  allaying  agonizing  pains,  or  in  subduiug  these  if  present  some  time  after- 
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wards,  as  well  as  in  checking  hemorrhage,  must  commend  the  more  general 
practice  of  it  in  preference  to  trusting  chiefly  to  manipnlalion  of  the  internal 
uterine  surface ;  while  no  one  can  forget  to  talce  into  account  the  greater  risk 
by  the  latter  method  of  increasing  the  hemorrhage,  before  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
carried  out,  or  other  remedial  means  can  be  put  in  operation  to  cause  the  uterus 
to  contract  sufficiently.  And  in  this  readiness  of  application  lies  the  true  value 
of  external  compression  when  early  made,  as  a  preventive  and  effective  power 
in  post-partura  hemorrhage,  and  of  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus  after 
placental  delivery  in  multiparous  women." 

62.  Retro-Uterine  Hcematocele.' — Mr.  W.  F.  Wade,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham,  calls  attention  (Lancet,  Sept.  10.  1864)  to  a 
hitherto  unrecognized  method  in  which  nature  effects  a  cure  in  these  cases. 
"It  must  be  premised,"  he  says,  "that  by  retro-uterine  hematocele  I  mean  an 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  to  the  lowest  point  of  which 
it  falls  by  gravitation.  This  point  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  pouch 
formed  between  the  rectum  and  uterus,  known  as  '  Douglas's  space.'  It  is  not 
doubtful  that  blood  may  be,  in  some  cases,  effused  into  the  sub-peritoneal  cellular 
tissue.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  in  that  case  it  gives  rise  to  those 
symptoms  of  peritonitis  which  form  so  prominent  a  clinical  feature  of  the  intra- 
peritoneal variety.  A  case  published  by  Dr.  Lever,  and  my  own  experience 
of  the  consequences  of  aneurism  rupturing  behind  the  peritoneum,  led  me  to 
believe  that  an  accident  of  this  kind  does  not  lead  to  peritonitis.  A  careful 
study  of  published  cases  of  retro-uterine  hoematocele  affords  most  convincing 
evidence  that  no  case  has  yet  occurred  in  which  symptoms  of  peritonitis  during 
life  had  been  found  after  death  to  depend  upon  hemorrhage  purely  extra-perito- 
neal. That  is  to  say,  no  published  dissection  of  retro-uterine  h.nematocele  proves 
the  existence  of  an  extra-peritoneal  variety.  The  spontaneous  cure  of  this  dis- 
ease has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  confined  to  four  methods,  or  to  combina- 
tions of  these  methods — 

a.  Absorption  of  the  blood. 

b.  Its  escape  by  rupture  of  the  rectum. 

c.  "  "  "       bladder. 

d.  "  "  "       vagina. 

"Without  disputing  the  possibility  of  the  sac'  emptying  itself  into  the  vagina 
by  perforation,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  no  instance  (within  my  knowledge) 
has  the  opening  been  seen,  though  the  speculum  has  been  frequently  emitloyed 
in  such  cases.  Further,  the  assumption  which  has  seemed  to  render  this  tlieory 
independent  of  actual  observation  is  an  untenable  one.  The  argument  by  which 
this  theory  is  sustained  is  evidently  (though  not  categorically  stated)  as  follows  : 
Escape  of  altered  blood  per  anum  indicates  necessarily  perforation  of  the  rec- 
tum, since  there  is  no  natural  channel  by  which  the  cyst  contents  could  enter 
the  rectum.  So  escape  of  altered  blood  per  vulvas  indicates  necessarily  per- 
foration of  the  vagina,  since  there  is  no  natural  channel  by  which  the  cyst  con- 
tents could  enter  the  vagina.  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  assumption  that  there  is 
no  natural  channel  by  which  the  cyst  contents  can  enter  the  vagina,  and  so 
escape  per  vulvas. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contents  of  the  cyst  may  get  into 
the  vagina  by  an  already  existing  route — viz.,  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
uterus;  and  observation  has  led  me  also  to  conclude  that  this  is  the  method 
which  nature  employs  in  a  large  number  of  cases  either  independent  of.  or  in 
conjunction  with,  some  of  the  other  methods  above  enumeraled.  In  the  first 
place,  ovarian  tumours  are  known  to  have  emptied  themselves  through  the 
uterus.  When  labour-like  pains  precede  for  some  lime,  and  at  last  culminate  in, 
a  sudden  gush  of  fluid  per  vaginam,  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  the  extrusive 
pains,  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  fluid  has  found  its  way  into  the  uterus,  and 

'  By  "the  sac"  is  meant  that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  cavity  of  which 
the  blood  is  retained,  and  which  is  separated  by  inflammatory  adhesions  from  tlie 
general  peritoneal  cavity. 
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been  thence  expelled.  In  1850,  Dr.  Hill,  at  that  time  Demonstrator  of  Anato- 
my ill  the  University  of  Dublin,  informed  me  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  the  speculum  during  the  continuance  of  such  a  discharge,  and 
had  seen  the  ovarian  fluid  escaping  from  the  os  uteri.  This  discharge  was 
attended  with  the  labour-like  symptoms  referred  to  above.  The  tumour  was 
cured. 

"  Such  an  escape  might  take  place  in  one  of  four  ways  : — 

"  a.  By  direct  application  and  adhesion  of  the  fimbriated  extremity  to  the 
wall  of  the  ovarian  cyst,  and  the  subsequent  bursting  of  the  latter  at  that  point. 

"  b.  By  a  similar  adhesion  of  the  ovarian  cyst  to  the  fundus  uteri,  and  subse- 
quent rupture  at  that  point. 

"  c.  By  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  extravasation  of  its  fluid  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  by  subsequent  perforation  of  the  fundus  uteri. 

"  d.  By  similar  rupture  and  extravasation  into  the  peritoneum.  The  fluid 
subsequently  percolating  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  uterus. 

"  The  last  supposition  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  probable  one  ;  and  the  fluid 
in  such  a  case  would,  after  the  sac  had  ruptured,  lie  in  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  the  Fallopian  tubes  that  the  extravasated  blood  does  in  retro-uterine  htema- 
toceles  of  any  size. 

"  The  possible  escape  of  ascitic  fluid  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  medical  author  within  my  knowledge.  Yet  I  remember  seeing  a 
case,  when  a  student  at  the  Meath  Hospital,  where  I  had  no  doubt  that  an 
ascites  was  so  cured.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  Dr.  Stokes,  under  whom 
the  patient  was,  declined  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  channel  by  which  the 
fluid  had  escaped.  A  woman,  aged  about  fifty,  had  been  long  ill  of  heart  disease, 
which  at  last  produced  general  anasarca  and  copious  ascites.  One  night  she 
was  seized  with  labour-like  pains  of  great  severity.  These,  after  lasting  for 
some  hours,  were  attended  and  relieved  by  a  large  gush  of  clear  fluid  from  the 
vagina.  For  several  days  this  discharge  persisted,  sometimes  in  gushes  preceded 
by  uterine  pains,  sometimes  continuously  trickling.  There  was  progressive 
diminution,  and  finally  a  total  disappearance  of  the  ascites.  Having  left  the 
Meath,  she  subsequently  entered  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  a  few  weeks  later, 
and  there  died  of  a  return  of  the  general  dropsy.  At  my  request  the  uterine 
organs  were  particularly  examined.  There  was  no  ovarian  disease,  and  no  marks 
of  any  former  preternatural  opening  into  the  uterus.  The  tubes  were  normal. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  fluid  came  from  the  uterus.  By 
what  process  ?  There  may  have  been  possibly  a  hydrometra  producing  a  deri- 
vation from  the  peritoneum.  If  so,  why  did  it  cure  the  ascites  only  without 
affecting  the  dropsy  elsewhere  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  more  simple  and  probable 
explanation  that  the  ascitic  fluid  trickled  directly  into  the  womb  through  the 
Fallopian  tubes.  The  wonder  really  is,  not  that  this  should  happen  once,  but 
that  it  does  not  more  frequently  occur. 

"  To  return  now  to  uterine  hematoceles.  Dissection  has  proved  that  in  some 
of  these  cases  the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  tubes  lie  gaping  in  the  sac;  that 
the  tubes  themselves,  through  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  their  extent,  are  filled 
with  a  fluid  identical  with  that  remaining  in  the  cyst.  This  has  been  supposed 
to  prove  that  in  such  cases  the  blood  has  been  originally  poured  out  by  the  tubes 
themselves  into  the  peritoneum.  But  the  facts  are  quite  as  much  in  favour  of 
my  supposition  that  the  blood  has  entered  them  from  the  peritoneum.  There 
are,  however,  other  facts  and  arguments  which  do  not  cut  both  ways. 

*'  Certain  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  blood,  more  or  less  altered  in  the 
way  that  the  intra-peritoneal  blood  is  known  to  alter,  has  entered  the  vagina, 
not  through  a  fissure  in  its  wall,  but  through  the  uterus.  It  has  been  occasionally 
seen  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  speculum.  Or  the  uterine  sound,  on  its  withdrawal, 
has  been  found  to  be  smeared  with  fluid  of  this  kind.  Or,  again,  the  symptoms 
preceding  and  attending  the  discharge  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  I  hold 
to  be  sufficient  circumstantial  evidence  of  a  uterine  flow.  In  such  cases  it  has 
been  too  hastily  taken  for  granted  that  these  discharges  are  necessarily  men- 
strual. And  since  they  are  commonly  attended  with  diminution  of  the  tumour, 
menstration  has  been  most  incorrectly  inferred  to  be,  if  not  an  actual  method  of 
cure,  at  all  events  a  favourable  circumstance.     It  is  possible  that  menstruation 
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may  promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  but  in  my  experience  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  produce  an  increase  in  the  effusion,  and  1  always  anticipate  the  first 
menstruation  during  convalescence  with  a  considerable  amount  of  anxiety  and 
fear  of  relapse.  But  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  such  uterine  discharj^a's  always 
are  menstrual.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not  always  occur  at  a  menstrual  epoch. 
Secondly,  they  resemble  in  odour,  consistence,  and  colour  the  fluids  which  are 
discharged  through  a  fissure  of  the  rectum,  or  which  are  found  in  the  cyst  after 
death.  Lastly,  a  real  and  natural  menstrual  discharge  at  a  proper  epoch  may 
precede  or  follow  them.  The  patient  will  always  observe  that  the  one  discharge 
is  like  that  of  ordinary  menstruation,  the  other  not.  These  discharges  will  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  tumour  in  the  very  cases  where  menstruation  of  an  ordinary 
character  has  not  diminished  or  has  actually  increased  them.  As  illustrations 
of  the  correctness  of  these  views  the  following  references  maybe  interesting: — 

"1.  In  an  hospital  case  of  my  own,  diminution  of  the  tumour  attended  a  dis- 
charge of  fetid  and  discoloured  sauious  fluid,  both  while  she  was  in  the  hospital 
and  afterwards.  This  discharge  was  not  continuous,  and  was  accompanied  by 
cramp-like  pains  in  the  region  of  the  uterus ;  no  vaginal  fissure  was  ever  seen. 
A  discharge  of  ordinary  menstrual  appearance  was  associated  with  decided  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  the  tumour. 

"2.  In  a  patient  of  M.  Tardieu  (Voisin's  fourth  case)  great  diminution  of  the 
tumour  coincided  with  a  sanguineous  discharge,  ascertained  by  the  speculum  to 
be  from  the  uterus,  and  occurring  at  a  non-menstrual  epoch,  attended  with  sharp 
expulsive  pains. 

"  3.  In  another  patient  of  M.  Tardieu  at  Lariboisifere  Tlospital  (Voisin,  No.  5) 
no  decrease  of  the  tumour  was  noted  at  a  menstrual  jteriod  ;  whereas  there  was 
diminution  from  the  size  of  a  foetal  head  at  eight  months  to  that  of  a  middle- 
sized  apple  after  the  discharge  per  vaginam,  with  severe  uterine  pains,  on  three 
separate  days  between  twelve  and  twenty-one  days  after  a  menstrual  epoch. 
After  remaining  stationary  for  some  time,  the  tumour  again  decreased  after  other 
discharges  at  a  non-menstrual  period. 

"4.  In  Voisin's  fifteenth  case  diminution  of  the  tumour  coincided  with  a  men- 
strual epoch  and  discharge,  but  this  latter  was  partly  blackish  and  partly  red. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  discharge  of  altered  blood  in  the  way  I  suggest 
should  not  take  place  at  the  same  time  as  a  menstrual  flux. 

"  5.  In  another  case,  under  my  care  at  the  Queen's  Hospital,  the  altered  blood 
was  seen,  by  means  of  the  speculum,  to  ooze  from  the  os  uteri,  and  it  oozed 
faster  when  pressure  was  made  upon  the  abdominal  tumour. 

"  6.  In  another  case,  lately  under  my  care,  a  discharge  of  altered  blood  was 
also  seen  to  ooze  from  the  os  uteri.  The  patient  observed  that  is  was  totally 
unlike  any  menstrual  flow  she  had  ever  had.  In  this  case  and  in  others  the 
discharge  has  been  more  copious  when  the  patient  has  been  up  and  about.  I 
therefore  now  allow  these  patients  to  rise  as  soon  as  the  absence  of  peritonilic 
symptoms  enables  them  to  do  so  with  comfort,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  bed 
as  formerly. 

"7.  Voisin's  thirty-third  case  is  headed  '  Retro-Uterine  Ilsematocele,  appa- 
rently due  to  excesses  of  all  kinds,  in  a  Woman  subject  to  Menorrhagia;  Spon- 
taneous Evacuation  of  the  Fluid  by  the  Vagina;  Cure.'  The  case  is  too  long 
to  quote  entire.  It  is  fortunately  easily  accessible  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject.  The  diagnosis  was  made  by  M.  Nelaton,  and  admits  of  no  doubt. 
I  extract  the  following :  '  On  the  7th  of  February,"  after  several  days  of  severe 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  '  there  came  from  the  vagina  a  very  abund- 
ant sanguinolent  flux,  consisting  of  a  brownish  liquid,  compared  by  tlie  patient 
to  coffee  with  milk  or  to  chocolate.  81h.  Discharge  ])resents  same  character ; 
no  clot.  '.)th  to  llih.  The  discharge  continues  very  abundant,  but  the  blood  is 
of  a  clearer  colour.  l'2tli  and  l.'Jih.  Passes  some  brownish  clots,  the  size  of 
which  she  cannot  tell.  'I'he  blood  has  again  become  darker.  14th.  Since  the 
discharge  Cduimenced  the  i)ains  have  sensibly  diminished,  so  much  so  indet-d 
that  the  jiatienl  feels  pretty  well.  lath.  'I'he  bloody  dischaige  slops  to-day. 
The  ]iains  are  less;  but  she  feels  very  weak,  ])erspires  continually,  and  is  mark- 
edly thiniuT.  'I'he  skin  has  become  more  pale;  the  gums  and  conjunctivie  a 
lillle  blanched.     The  tumour  has  uuich  diminished  in  size  ;    palpation  showa 
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that  the  contents  are  now  partly  solid.  M.  Nekton  thinks  that  there  has  been 
perforation  of  the  vagina,  and  that  through  this  the  liquid  part  of  the  tumour  has 
been  evacuated,  and  that  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  a  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  uterus ;  but  he  does  not  think  that  this  discharge  has  been  menstrual, 
for  she  menstruated  on  the  19th  of  last  month,  and  this  discharge  commenced 
on  the  7th.  But  the  patient  tells  me  (M.  llobin-Masse,  the  reporter)  that  for 
some  time  the  menstrual  epoch  has  continually  advanced,  and  returns  about 
every  three  weeks.'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  case  the  disease  was 
developed  in  conjunction  with  menorrhagia.  And  at  the  next  return  of  the 
menses  there  was  a  return  of  pain,  which  not  only  preceded  the  discharge,  but 
also  accompanied  it,  ceasing  when  the  discharge  ceased  ;  whilst  in  the  foregoing 
account  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  pains  began  to  be  relieved  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
charge commenced.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  flow  in  this  case  was 
altogether  uterine,  or  partly  through  a  perforation  of  the  vagina.  This  can  now 
never  be  decided,  as  the  speculum  was  not  used.  It  is  not  like  the  way  in  which 
the  fluid  is  discharged  by  a  perforation  of  the  rectum. 

"8.  In  Voisin's  thirty-sixth  case  there  was  rapid  diminution  of  the  tumour 
after  a  discharge,  firstly,  of  serous,  and  subsetjuently  of  sanguinolent  fluid. 
After  the  discharge  had  become  sanguinolent,  M.  Voisin  examined  the  patient 
with  the  speculum,  and  found  no  orifice  in  the  supero-posterior  cul-de-sac.  The 
fluid,  he  says,  came  from  the  uterus.  The  discharge  occurred  at  a  non-menstrual 
period.  This  case  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  myself  seen  in  two  cases — 
viz.,  the  discharge  of  a  serous  fluid,  probably,  I  think,  from  the  cavity  of  the 
cyst.  But  in  my  cases  it  occurred  when  the  patients  were  getting  well,  and  the 
functions  of  the  peritoneum  approached  restitution. 

"9.  In  Voisin's  twenty-seventh  case:  'Sanguineous  discharge  from  vagina ; 
lumbo-sacral  pains,  intermittent  and  at  times  expulsive  ;  death.  Fallopian  tubes 
distended  with  blood,  adherent  to  ovaries,  but  communicating  with  the  cavity 
of  the  hsematocele.' 

"  Recapihilation. — In  cases  of  haematocele,  we  observe  a  discharge  of  altered 
blood,  similar  to  that  which  flows  from  a  perforation  of  the  rectum,  preceded  by 
uterine  pains,  and  seen  to  flow  from  the  uterus ;  followed  by  rapid  diminution  of 
the  tumour,  and  increased  solidity  of  it.  occurring  at  a  non-menstrual  period, 
the  colour  and  odour  of  it  being  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  menstrual  fluid.  I 
submit  that  we  may  infer  that  this  fluid  comes  directly  from  the  cyst  into  the 
uterus,  into  which  it  probably  finds  its  way  through  the  Fallopian  tubes." 

63.  Mortality  in  the  Vienna  T^ying-in  Hospital. — Prof.  Spaeth  of  Vienna  has 
given  a  sketch  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Vienna  from  1784  to  1863.  The 
hospital  was  established  by  Joseph  II.  in  1784.  From  1784  to  1822  it  was 
under  the  directi(m  of  Simon  Zeller  and  J.  L.  Boer.  The  number  of  births 
during  that  period  were  71.39.5,  and  the  number  of  deaths  897  ;  the  mortality 
being  about  1.25  per.  cent.  The  epidemics  during  this  period  of  thirty-seven  years 
were  not  severe.  From  1822' to  1833 — the  time  when  the  second  clinical  lying- 
in  department  was  established — 32,336  women  were  delivered  ;  and  of  these  1714 
died,  being  a  mortality  of  5.30  per  cent.  During  these  eleven  years  epidemics 
were  almost  constantly  present.  From  1833  to  1839,  Klein  and  Bartsch  directed 
the  hospital;  and  during  this  pericid  there  were  in  the  first  clinique,  12,253 
births  and  902  deaths,  and  in  the  second  clinique  9354  births  and  620  deaths; 
consequently,  the  mortality  of  women  was  7.36  and  6.62  per  cent.  Puerperal 
diseases  were  almost  constantly  present ;  but  were  most  fatal  in  the  year  1836- 
37.  During  the  next  period,  1839  to  1847.  the  management  of  the  two  cliniques 
was  altered,  the  physicians  having  exclusive  charge  of  the  first  clinique,  and 
the  second  clinique  being  chiefly  under  the  management  of  midwives.  The 
effect  of  this  change  was  well  marked.  The  mortality  in  the  second  clinique 
diminished;  of  21,155  women  confined,  810,  or  3.82  per  cent.,  died:  whilst 
under  the  fearful  epidemic  of  1842-43,  the  mortality  at  the  first  clinique 
increased  to  a  terrible  height,  2482,  or  10.14  per  cent.,  dying,  out  of  24,455 
confined.  The  greatest  mortality  occurred  in  December,  1842,  reaching,  in 
fact,  to  31.3  per  cent.  In  1847,  Dr.  Semmelweiss  called  attenlion  to  the  origin 
of  puerperal  diseases,  through  infectiun  from  decomposed  animal  matters,  and 
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took  measures  for  furthering  cleanliness ;  ordering  all  students  to  wash  their 
hands  in  chlorine  water  before  attending  the  woman.  Hereupon,  the  mortality 
rapidly  diminished;  and  up  to  1H49  (when  Semmelweiss  gave  up  the  direction), 
of  6589,  only  14'2  died,  or  2.15  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  second 
clinique.  the  mortality  was  also  low.  From  this  time  up  to  18G4,  the  mortality 
has  never  been  so  great  as  in  former  times ;  altliough  the  hospital  has  been 
visited  by  severe  epidemics.  In  1854  and  1855,  there  was  a  mortality  of  9.1 
per  cent,  and  5.4  per  cent,  in  the  two  cliniques.  The  last  epidemic  occurred  in 
the  winter  of    1861-()2.  and  produced  a  mortality  of  7.7  and  10  per  cent. 

Professor  Spaeth  discusses  the  cause  of  these  visitations.  They  cuunot,  he 
says,  be  cosmical  or  telluric  ;  because  outside  the  hospital,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, no  such  mortality  has  occurred.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  these  visita- 
tions had  any  connection  with  epidemics  of  typhus,  scarlatina,  measles,  etc.; 
for  it  often  happened  that,  when  these  diseases  wore  raging,  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital was  in  a  healthy  condition.  For  does  it  appear  that  cold  has  any  direct 
influence  on  the  health  of  puerperal  women:  and  if  these  diseases  are  more 
common  in  winter,  the  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  opening  the  win- 
dows. For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  professor  is  convinced  that  the  cause 
of  puerperal  epidemics  lies  in  the  hospital  itself,  and  that  its  influence  is  exerted 
either  during  labour  or  within  an  hour  after  its  completion.  The  chief,  and 
probably  the  sole,  agent  of  puerperal  fever  is  decomposing  animal  matter,  whether 
arising  in  the  hospital  or  brought  into  it  from  without.  The  cure  tor  the  evil 
is,  therefore,  evident;  great  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and  separation  of  the 
sick  from  the  sound.  Semmelweiss  was  too  exclusive  in  considering  that  the 
puerperal  fever  was  caused  solely  by  the  infected  fingers  of  the  dissecting  stu- 
dent.— British  Med.  Journ.,  April  30,  1864. 


HYGIENE. 

64.  Preventive  Medicine  as  Illustrated  in  the  Proper  Use  of  Food. —  [Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  (Dec.  17,  1804).  His  views  are  interesting 
and  well  worthy  of  consideration,  though  we  must  confess  we  are  not  satisfied 
of  the  accuracy  of  all  of  them.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  not  taken  into  account 
the  difference  of  capacity  of  stomachs  to  digest  food,  the  alteration  of  diet  re- 
quired at  different  seasons,  and  he  has  also,  we  conceive,  underrated  the  nutri- 
tive properties  of  some  articles,  as  for  example  rice.— Ed.  Am.  Journai,.J 

"  The  subject  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  is  contained  in  the  following 
propositions  :  Firstly,  that  good  and  sufficient  Ibod  is  necessary  to  health  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  insufficient  and  inferior  food  is  a  fertile  source  of  disease.  And, 
as  a  deduction  from  these  propositions,  applicable  to  your  particular  study,  1 
-will  venture  to  add,  that  good  and  sufficient  food  is  an  element  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  the  prevention  of  disease.  By  food  we  are  to  understand  that  kind 
of  aliment  which  Ijest  conduces  to  nutrition,  growth,  and  strength;  which  is 
capable  of  producing  the  most  complete  development  and  highest  amount  of 
power  of  the  human  being ;  which,  in  one  word,  creates  health  ;  for  in  health 
we  have  the  only  trust wortliy  antagonist  of  disease.  The  art  and  the  science 
of  the  physician  are  alike  vain,  in  his  combat  with  disease,  unless  he  can  bring 
about  health  ;  and  his  first  and  chief  aim  is  to  restore  health,  being  fully  assured 
that  if  he  can  succeed  in  renovating  health,  disease  must  be  extinguished.  So, 
the  end  and  aim  of  existence  of  the  officer  of  health  may  be  said  to  be,  to  de- 
velop the  means  by  which  health  may  bejnade  to  occupy  the  ascendant  in  the 
human  economy.  We  have  one  grand  exami)le  before  us,  in  which  Nature  pre- 
pares the  food  of  the  human  being  with  her  own  hand,  and  administers  that  food 
at  stated  periods  and  according  to  a  prescril)ed  rule.  We  may  ask,  What  is 
that  food?     What  are  those  i)eriods?     What  is  that  rule? 

"The  food  is  milk;  the  first  food  of  the  newly-born  man;  an  animal  food. 
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The  periods  are  determined  by  the  sense  of  appetite  or  want ;  and  the  rule  which 
determines  these  periods  is  the  space  of  time  occupied  in  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion. If  we  examine  this  food  we  shall  find  that  it  is  composed  of  a  variety  of 
principles ;  if  we  regard  the  periods  we  shall  find  that  they  present  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time ;  if  we  examine  the  rule  we  shall  find  that  it  has  its  origin  in 
the  necessities  of  the  animal  economy.  And  we  may  fairly  deduce  from  our 
enquiry  the  three  following  laws  : — 

•'  The  food  of  man  must  possess  a  variety  of  composition,  in  which  the  animal 
principle  should  predominate.  The  food  of  man  must  be  repeated  at  regular 
intervals,  such  intervals  during  the  waking  hours  being  not  less  than  three  in 
number.  And,  thirdly,  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  desire  for  food  originates  in 
the  necessities  of  the  individual,  that  the  food  should  be  uniformly  nutritious. 
Let  me  put  these  propositions  in  a  different  manner : — 

"  Man  requires  variety  in  his  food. 

"  His  meals  must  be  regular. 

"Every  meal  should  be  equally  nutritious. 

"  Looking  to  the  milk  as  the  food  of  the  infant  man,  we  see  the  importance 
which  attaches  to  the  perfect  purity  of  the  milk,  its  sufBcient  quantity,  and  its 
regularity  of  supply ;  in  other  words,  of  a  healthy  mother — of  a  mother  to  whom 
the  nourishment  of  the  future  man  is  a  primary  and  not  a  secondary  purpose  of 
life — of  a  mother  whose  instincts  harmonize  with  those  laws  of  nature  which 
govern  her  infant  and  should  equally  govern  herself. 

"  But  let  us  take  the  reverse  of  these  propositions :  an  unhealthy  mother ; 
unwholesome  milk ;  irregularity  of  exhibition  of  that  milk.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  results  must  be  an  unhealthy,  weakly  child;  or,  in  other  words,  a  frac- 
tious, crying  child,  the  subject  of  vomiting,  colic,  convulsions,  painful  dentition, 
scrofula,  rickets,  tabes,  etc.     Is  not  this  preventible  disease  ? 

"  Let  me  illustrate  the  subject  a  little  further  by  reference  to  my  own  practice. 
Eczema  is  not  infrequent  in  infants ;  it  is  apt  to  commence  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  and  it  sometimes  lays  the  foundation  of  a  life  of  sutfering.  Now, 
eczema  in  infants  is.  in  every  instance,  an  aberration  from  the  laws  of  health  in 
the  composition  and  in  the  supply  of  the  mother's  milk.  Sometimes  the  source 
fails,  and  is  to  be  made  up  artificially ;  and  we  all  know  the  extreme  difBculty 
of  supplying  infants  with  a  proper  substitute  for  their  natural  diet,  of  rearing 
them  '  by  hand,'  as  it  is  popularly  termed.  In  this  endeavour  we  cannot  attain 
either  the  just  variety  of  composition  or  the  ever-ready  supply. 

"  But,  as  preventive  medicine  is  especially  interested  in  remote  predisposing 
causes,  let  me  adduce  a  few  illustrations.  A  lady  was  called  upon  to  give  a 
dinner  party  a  few  weeks  after  her  confinement;  the  excitement  of  that  dinner 
party  cost  her  infant  an  eczema.  We  might  go  further,  and  say  that  the  lady 
transgressed  a  law  of  nature,  and  was  punished  in  her  offspring.  A  young 
mother  hurried  from  the  metropolis  to  the  seaside  in  the  month  of  November 
to  attend  the  sick  couch  of  a  parent;  she  was  chilled  by  her  journey,  her  infant 
was  six  weeks  old  ;  the  following  day  the  child  was  seized  with  eczema.  A  lady, 
recently  confined,  was  worried  by  a  lawsuit ;  the  source  of  her  milk  dried  up, 
and  remained  lost  for  three  daj^s  ;  a  similar  occurrence  took  place  a  few  weeks 
later,  and  the  child  was  visited  with  eczema.  A  poor  woman,  a  neighbour  of 
my  own,  was  confined  in  the  upper  story  of  her  house,  her  husband  was  dying 
in  the  room  below.  "VVe  might  ask  :  Could  the  child  escape  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  No :  it  was  covered  a  few  days  after  its  birth  with  eczema.  Within 
the  last  week  a  young  woman  brought  her  babe  to  me  covered  with  eczema 
from  head  to  foot.  The  colloquy  which  took  place  between  myself  and  the 
parent  was  as  follows:  'How  old  is  your  child?'  'Four  months.'  'How  long 
has  he  had  this  eruption  ?'  '  Since  he  was  three  weeks  old.'  'What  occurred 
immediately  before  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  your  child  to  cause  you 
annoyance  V  '  I  was  vexed  by  my  servant.'  '  And  what  since  ?'  '  I  have  beea 
vexed  to  see  my  poor  child  in  this  miserable  state.'  'Have  you  sufficient  milk 
for  him  ?'  '  No  :  I  think  1  must  begin  to  feed  him.'  '  By  all  means  do  so  ;  that 
is  your  only  chance  of  rearing  him  at  all.'  I  could  multiply  cases  of  this  nature 
almost  indefinitely  were  it  necessary;  their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  is 
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self-pvident,  and   T  addnce  them  only  as  examples  of  causes  distnrbinjj^  the 

Jiealthy  composition  of  the  milk,  and  consequently  engendering  disease  in  the 

child. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *,* 

"  But  a  period  comes  when  milk  is  no  longer  the  diet  of  children,  and  when 
custom,  originating,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Nature's  promptings,  has  determined 
the  necessity  of  three  meals  in  tlie  day.  The  infant  demands  more  than  three 
meals,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  the  day  and  the  night.  The  day  of  the 
infant  is  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours ;  the  day  of  childhood,  as  of  the  remainder 
of  life,  has  a  d\iration  of  twelve  to  si.xteen  hours.  The  three  meals  at  present 
under  consideration  are  the  morning  meal,  the  mid-day  meal,  the  evening  meal. 
These  meals  represent  the  wants  of  the  body  arising  during  the  intervening 
interval.  The  morning  meal  is  intended  to  supply  the  moderate  waste  of  the 
night,  the  mid-day  meal  the  active  waste  of  the  morning,  the  evening  meal  the 
active  waste  of  the  afternoon.  The  amount  of  the  three  periods  of  waste  is 
pretty  equal ;  the  amount  of  the  supply  should  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
waste. 

"I  am  desirous  of  impressing  upon  my  hearers  my  opinion  and  firm  convic- 
tion that  food  is  not  only  a  necessity,  but  in  civilized  life  a  threefold  necessity, 
and  that  the  three  meals  should  each  represent  the  third  of  the  nourishment  of 
the  day,  and  be  so  apportioned  as  to  comprehend  an  equal  amount  of  variety 
and  an  equal  amount  of  nourishment.  In  the  primitive  life  of  the  labouring 
class  this  law  is  fully  appreciated,  and  is  acted  u])on  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
means.  With  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  more  bulky  mid-day  meal,  the  morn- 
ing meal  and  the  evening  meal  do  not  far  diverge  from  the  standard  of  the  mid- 
day repast. 

"  But  the  educated  classes  are  apt  to  fancy  that  they  possess  a  knowledge 
superior  to  that  of  Nature,  and  the  result  is  a  perversion  of  the  law  of  nourish- 
ment that  leads  to  the  developmeait  of  debility  and  disease.  A  careful,  well- 
meaning  mother,  from  purest  ignorance — another  expression  for  superior  know- 
ledge, the  'little'  knowledge  that  is  so  proverbially  dangerous — will  tell  you  that 
she  conforms  to  the  law  of  Nature  in  providing  for  her  children  three  meals  in 
the  day.  She  will  describe  those  meals  as  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  and  you 
will  find  the  composition  of  those  meals  to  be  as  follows  :  A  vegetable  breakfast, 
namely,  bi'ead  and  butter,  with  tea  and  a  little  milk  ;  a  dinner  half  animal  and 
half  vegetable;  and  a  'tea'  vegetable  like  the  breakfast.  Here,  then,  we  find 
education  bringing  about  a  total  change  in  the  diet  of  man.  Born  an  animal 
feeder,  he  is  quickly  transformed  into  a  vegetable  feeder  ;  that  is,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  diet  is  vegetable  and  the  remainitig  third  only  animal,  the  exact 
opposite  of  that  which  I  consider  should  be  the  standard  diet  of  children, 
namely,  one-third  vegetable  and  two-thirds  animal. 

"My  deduction  from  these  i)remises  is.  that  children  are  almost  universally 
under-fed,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  diseases  of  children  arise  from  the  de- 
bility of  constitution  induced  by  this  habit  of  under-feeding.  If  I  am  right  in 
this  view,  preventive  medicine  may  do  much  in  the  prevention  of  disease  by 
correcting  an  error  so  widely  spread. 

"The  diet  of  children  of  all  ages  should  be,  a  substantial  breakfast,  with 
animal  food  in  some  shajjc;  a  substantial  dinner  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  cereal 
puddinu";  and  a  substantial  supi)er,  also  ccnisistinii',  in  part,  of  animal  food. 
The  drink  may  be  milk,  tea.  cocoa,  and.  ])ossibly.  beer.  1  would  call  this  the 
diet  of  health  ;  a  diet  capable  of  making  a  strong  body  and  also  a  strong  mind  ; 
and  a  diet  capabU;  of  preventing  disease.  Compare  it  for  an  instant  with  the 
milk-and-water  and  bread-and-butter  diet  of  some  establishments;  the  meagre 
dinner  of  meat,  and  the  miseral)le  grouting  of  rice  and  amylaceous  pulp.  Rice 
and  amylaceous  food  should  have  no  ])lace  in  the  diet  of  health,  but  should  be 
reserved  for  the  sick  room. 

"  Horn  in  prejudice  and  matured  in  prejudice,  it  is  the  struggle  of  a  lifetime 
to  throw  off  the  trammels  oi  prejudice.  VVe  are  apt  to  attach  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cation to  the  terms  whicii  we  are  in  th<^  haliit  of  employing.  Ask  a  person  what 
he  usually  takes  for  breakfast,  and  he  will  jiretty  certaiidy  begin  his  enumera- 
tion with  the  word  'tea,'  the  mere  drink  of  the  meal;  it  is,  in  truth,  with  liim 
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a  mere  break-fast,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  substantial  morning 
meal.  The  dinner  of  labour  is  the  luncheon  of  fashion  ;  then  follows  the  mildlj 
alkaline  and  stimulating  drink  that  is  termed  the  '  tea ;'  and  last  of  all  comes 
the  supper,  the  late  dinner  of  fashionable  life.  We  have,  therefore,  before  us  a 
succession  of  three  meals  and  an  intermediate  drink,  but  the  drink  precedes  the 
last  meal ;  and,  therefore,  the  orderly  matron,  who  is  more  attentive  to  her  1, 
2,  3  than  she  is  to  the  intention  of  the  daily  fare,  prescribes  for  her  children 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea — two  slops  and  a  meal.  But  let  her,  in  good  English 
phrase,  call  the  children's  meals  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  and  then  we 
immediately  obtain  two  dinners  and  one  slop,  the  breakfast-^an  obvious  im- 
provement. I  have  secured  to  many  a  child  a  reasonable  evening  meal  by 
suggesting  to  the  mother  the  mere  use  of  the  word  '  supper'  as  the  name  of  the 
third  meal.  No  human  being  could  call  bread  and  butter  and  tea  by  the  hearty 
name  of  supper. 

"Assuming  that  the  amount  and  richness  of  the  supply  of  food  should  be 
determined  by  the  offices  which  it  has  to  perform,  there  is  no  period  of  life  when 
more  food  is  required  than  in  childhood  and  youth.  The  hard-worked  labourer 
in  a  long  summer's  day  scarcely  exhausts  a  greater  quantity  of  nutritious  matter 
than  a  growing  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age;  in  the  labourer  the  consump- 
tion is  waste ;  in  the  growing  boy  it  is  bestowed  in  the  construction  of  the  body, 
in  developing  and  building  up  the  future  man.  And  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  that  although  the  general  construction  of  the  body  has  been  fairly  per- 
formed, there  is  some  one  organ  of  the  economy  that  has  fared  less  well  than 
the  rest,  and  that  part  not  uncommonly  the  skin ;  hence  the  origin  of  acne,  of 
the  ringworms,  et  hoc  geyius  omne. 

"  If  it  be  admitted  that  food  is  the  source  of  the  elements  of  which  the  body 
is  composed,  what  kind  of  body  can  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  deficient  supply 
of  food,  whether  that  deficiency  proceed  from  actual  want  or  from  some  perverse 
theory  of  refinement  founded  on  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  and  objects  of 
food  and  of  its  direct  convertibility  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  man  ?  Parents 
are  too  apt  to  take  their  own  stomachs  as  the  standard  of  diet  of  their  children : 
a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  toast  suffices  for  them,  so  it  must  suffice  for  the  little 
ones.  I  knew  a  lady  who  brought  up  her  children  on  mutton  alone,  because 
she  herself  could  digest  nothing  but  mutton.  Her  children  were  a  feeble,  puny, 
sheepish  race,  always  in  the  doctor's  hands.  A  mother,  in  anticipation  of  the 
full  meal  at  seven  o'clock,  can  afford  a  light  lunch  ;  but  she  unfortunately  con- 
cludes that,  because  a  light  midday  meal  is  good  for  her,  a  spare  dinner  is 
equally  proper  for  her  children.  She  has  heard  somewhere  that  suppers  are 
heavy  and  interfere  with  sleep ;  so,  the  children  must  be  content  with  their  tea, 
and  go  supperless  to  bed.  Parents  have  rights  over  their  children,  but  not  the 
right  of  feeding  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  disease. 
Such  parents  become  the  authors  of  a  puny  and  degenerate  race,  and  are  unin- 
tentionally traitors  to  their  country. 

"  if  the  two  periods  of  life  already  adverted  to  be  important  in  their  influence 
on  the  future  man — namely,  the  period  of  infancy,  ranging  from  birth  to  the  age 
of  two  years,  and  the  period  of  childhood,  ranging  from  two  years  to  seven 
years — the  next  two  periods — namely,  those  of  boyhood  and  youth — are  equally 
so.  While  the  food  of  the  infant  and  the  food  of  the  child  are  abundant  and 
regular,  the  food  of  the  boy  and  the  food  of  the  youth  should  be  the  same.  Both 
are  occupied  in  the  great  business  of  growing  life  ;  on  both  are  dependent  the 
future  man,  for  his  strength  and  for  his  manhood. 

"  Boyhood  and  youth  have  besides  other  duties  to  perform — namely,  cultiva^ 
tion  of  the  mind  or  education ;  and  then  the  question  arises  whether  these  two 
important  processes  are  equally  provided  for  in  the  training  of  our  youth.  To 
be  well  instructed  mentally,  they  must  be  properly  fed  physically;  and  at  no 
period  of  life  are  the  three  ample  meals  of  mingled  animal  and  vegetable  food 
so  necessary.  There  must  be  no  putting  off'  of  the  stomach  with  bread-antl- 
butter  and  slop  as  the  effigies  of  two  of  the  three  meals  of  the  day;  but  a 
generous  intermingling  of  all  the  elements  that  constitute  a  sound  and  nutritious 
diet. 

"  It  is  notorious  that  the  importance  of  a  substantial  regimen  is  not  sufficiently 
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n'cofrnizpd  in  scholastic  cstalilishuicnts ;  and  the  crinsoqucncc  to  the  pupils  is 
debjlily  and  discasf,  a  constant  appt-al  to  tin-  doctdr  for  tonics  lici-  food,  a  fn-- 
queut  iiutltrcak  of  rin^'worm.  and,  worse  than  all.  the  development  of  8cn»fuloiis 
luljerele.  and  the  layinj:  of  a  foundation  for  future  or^'anic  disease  and  niorhid 
life,  or  prt'uiature  death. 

••  l{inf.'\vorni  is  essentially  a  disease  of  defective  nutrition;  and  those  even, 
who,  looking'  no  dee])er  than  the  surface,  helieve  the  rinf.'worin  to  be  the  jrrowlh 
of  a  jdant  in  the  horny  loverinir  of  the  skjn  and  actively  contapious  by  means 
of  its  seeds,  are  the  lirst  to  atiinit  that  the  seeds  are  incapable  of  vejretalion 
without  the  presence  of  a  morbid  stiii.  of  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  skin  and 
of  the  economy  favouring;  their  development  and  /growth. 

"  In  all  these  examples,  as  it  apjtears  to  me,  the  one  most  pressing  want  is 
food,  abundant  and  re<rular;  and  could  we  secure  this  necessity  of  our  nature 
to  all  our  fellow-creatures,  one-half  of  the  whole  of  the  disease  which  pervades 
the  world  wnuld  be  spared. 

"  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue  light,  and  air,  and  cleanliness,  and 
exercise,  the  kimlred  of  food;  but  if  it  were  my  commission  to  improve  the 
hunuiu  race;  to  produce  liner,  stronger,  and  better  men;  to  extinguish  disease; 
]  should  l>egiu  with  food;  and  if  it  were  my  duty  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  I  should,  in  the  first  instance,  endeavour  to  secure  the  co- 
operation and  iiiHuence  of  man's  first  and  best  friend — his  stomach." — J/tt/. 
Times  iV  Guz.,  Jan.  7,  18C5. 

6.5.  Hnapitnl  Hi/giene. — The  Surgical  Society  of  Paris,  which  for  upwards  of 
two  months  were  I'Ugaged  in  discussing  this  subject  in  reference  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Motel  Dieu,  has  finally  adopted  the  following  resolutions: — 

"The  Surgical  Society  of  Paris,  desirous  of  contributing,  to  the  extent  of  its 
power,  to  protect  the  practice  of  the  art  of  Surgery  from  the  fatal  infiuence  of 
nosocomial  complications,  and  to  relieve  science  in  future  from  its  responsibility 
in  the  nuitter,  has  deemed  it  opportune,  on  the  occasion  of  the  projected  recon- 
struction of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  to  call  to  mind,  or  establish,  the  following  principles  : 
1.  A  hosj)ital  should  be  located  in  an  open  spot  u])on  a  declivity.  The  space 
occupied  liy  it  should  be  of  large  size,  fifty  sjpiare  metres  per  ]>atient  constitut- 
ing a  minimum,  which  should  be  exceetled  as  far  as  possilde,  and  which  shoulil 
increase  progressively  with  the  number  of  ])atients.  2.  The  atmosphere  of  a 
hospital  will  be  purer  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  crowded  localities.  In 
the  middle  of  towns,  hos])itals  should  only  be  kept  u]»  of  limited  size  for  the 
admi.ssiim  of  urgent  cases,  ami  for  the  i)urposes  of  teaching.  This  would  prove 
not  only  a  sanitary,  but  an  economical  measure,  enaliling  great  towns,  like  I'aris, 
to  erect  liosi)itals"  on  very  large  and  inexi)ensive  .«ites.  3.  tjood  hygienic  con- 
ditions  are  easily  attainable  in  hospitals  of  from  "JOO  to  'IM  beds,  while  it  Itecomes 
almost  inii)ossible  to  realize  them  in  large  towns  if  double  these  numbers  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  ex|)enses  of  all  kimls  are  not  prt)portionally  greater  in  these  than 
in  the  ])0])ulous  hospitals.  4.  The  elements  of  the  atmosphere  comminglmg 
esi)ecially  in  the  horizontal  direction,  we  must  ol)viate  liy  additional  space  the 
ellects  of  contact  and  proximity  constituting  overcrowding,  ami  which  are  pro- 
pagated from  i)atient  to  patient,  from  ward  to  ward,  from  iuiilding  to  building, 
ft.  It  is  not  only  liy  increasing  the  culiic  space  allowed  to  each  patient,  but 
especially  bv  increasing  the  superficial  space,  at  ]trescnt  so  insuflicient  in  our 
hos|iilals.  that  we  shall  lt«'ai)le  to  struggle  elVectually  against  contagious  infiuences. 
Por  similar  reasons,  the  stories  of  a  hospital  should  not  lie  numerous,  each  of 
these  engendering  a  more  or  less  vitiated  layer  of  air.  According  to  rig«»rous 
hygienic  reipiirenieiils  there  should  never  be  superjiosed  more  than  two  ranges 
of  patients.  C.  It  would  l»e  an  illusiiin  to  believe  that  a  large  supply  t»f  air 
within  the  wards  will  compensate  for  a  want  of  space  and  external  aeration,  and 
that  artificial  ventilation  can  supjily  the  place  of  the  preceding  conditions. 
Nothing  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  an  iiisiifficiency  or  absence  of  natural 
veiililalion.  7.  The  buildings  constituting  the  hospital  sliouhl  be  comidetely 
iBolatetl.  having  the  same  as|)ect,  and  freely  ex|»ose«l  t«i  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
to  the  action  of  wind  and  rain.  They  should  be  disjiosed  in  a  straight  line,  »»r 
in  jiarallel  lines  separated  by  long  iulervuls  of  from  bO  to  lUU  metres,  so  thai  au 
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effectnal  separation  and  a  free  and  easy  external  ventilation  may  be  obtained. 
8.  Small  wards  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  beds  are  easily  taken  care  of:  the 
patients  are  less  in  each  other's  way;  the  chances  of  direct  conta<Tion  are  dimi- 
nished; and  all  impurities  are  more  rapidly  removable.  Such  should  be  pro- 
vided for  ordinary  patients,  independently  of  the  special  arrangements  made  for 
certain  categories  of  disease  requirintj  still  greater  space  or  isolation  in  separate 
chambers.  9.  The  furniture  of  the  wards  should  not  obstruct  the  circulation  of 
air;  and  the  medical  officers  should  possess  the  right  of  removing  the  curtains 
of  the  bed  if  they  deemed  this  desirable.  10.  The  wards  should  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  landings  and  other  rooms ;  and  it  would  be  of  advantage 
that  one  of  these  should  be  used  for  the  reception,  during  the  day  and  at  meals, 
of  all  patients  able  to  get  up.  which  would  lead  to  a  daily,  though  incomplete, 
evacuation  of  the  wards.  II.  The  periodical  and  regular  evacuation  of  the 
wards,  and  their  remaining  unoccupied  during  several  months  in  the  year,  have 
been  attended  with  such  advantages  in  the  French  military  hospitals  and  some 
foreign  hospitals,  that  the  general  adoption  of  this  measure  is  desirable,  and 
iniperiou.sly  so  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic.  12.  Everything  should 
be  so  disposed  that  all  fetid  and  infecting  matters,  dejections,  old  dressings,  foul 
water,  etc.,  may  be  rapidly  destroyed  or  removed,  and  never  allowed  to  remain 
within  or  in  the  proximity  of  wards  occupied  by  patients,  or  to  give  rise  to  any 
appreciable  emanation. 

'•  Enlightened  by  a  prolonged  discussion,  in  which  many  of  its  members  have 
taken  part,  the  Society  would  regret  if.  in  the  projected  erection  of  the  H&tel 
Dieu.  the  administration  misunderstood  or  neglected  some  of  these  principles. 
It  believes  that  neither  the  wants  of  the  population  nor  those  of  medical  instruc- 
tion require  a  hospital  of  600  beds  located  in  the  city ;  and  that  such  a  hospital 
would  be  in  a  bad  condition  with  respect  to  site,  space,  number  of  beds,  dispo- 
sition of  its  buildings,  and  ventilation.  It  is  desirous  that  its  views  may  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
conformable  with  the  fundamental  exigencies  of  hospital  hygienics." — Mtdtcal 
Times  ^-  Gaz.,  Dec.  IT,  lft64. 
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66.  Poiaoning  by  Laudanum  treated  by  Electro-Magndism  and  Belladonna. 
■ — [The  antagonistic  powers  of  opium  and  belladonna,  first  pointed  out  in  this 
country,  and  of  which  numerous  examples  have  been  recorded  in  this  journal 
within  the  last  few  years,  receives  further  confirmation  from  the  following  case 
communicated  by  Dr.  Prestwood  Lucas  to  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette 
(Feb.  2.0,  186.5):— Ed.  Am.  Jourxal.] 

•'A.  P.,  aged  11,  at  6.4.5  P.  M.  of  December  15,  1864,  swallowed  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  laudanum,  sent  to  her  by  mistake  for  a  black  draught.  She  soon 
became  very  drowsy,  and  perspired  freely.  Her  breathing  gradually  becoming 
very  heavy  and  oppressed,  her  mother  at  length  became  alarmed,  and  medical 
aid  was  sent  for. 

•'1  arrived  at  the  house  at  9.1.5  P.M..  and  found  my  friend  Dr.  Davies  already' 
there,  preparing  to  introduce  the  stomach-pump.  The  child  had  been  kept 
walking  about  the  room  between  two  persons,  who  perseveringly  employed  the 
usual  physical  means  of  rousing  her  consciousness.  Her  face  was  cold  and 
livid :  hands,  arms,  and  feet  cold :  pupils  contracted  ;  pulse  96.  She  could  be 
roused  by  shaking  and  loud  speaking,  and  then  knew  every  one  around  her, 
looking  at  them  with  a  half-intoxicated  expression— understanding  all  that  was 
said  to  her. 

"  At  9.30  P.  M.  two  scruples  of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  warm  water  were 
injected  into  the  stomach.  Only  faint  traces  of  laudanum  were  found  in  what 
was  brought  oft'  the  stomach,  the  remainder  of  that  which  had  been  swallowed 
having  passed  into  the  system. 
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"Tlio  stomach  was  aftorwanls  well  washed  ont  at  intervals  with  repeated 
iiijectiims  of  warm  water,  each  injection  beiu<,'  followed  by  one  of  strong  coflee. 
A  sina]>ized  foot-hath,  and,  later,  sinapisms  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  were  used. 

"  Instead  of  being  incessantly  walked  al)0ut  the  room,  she  was  taken  to  walk 
for  about  a  hundred  yards  and  back  in  the  open  air,  and  allowed  to  rest  in  the 
intervals.  The  drowsiness,  however,  kept  increasing.  At  one  o'clock  A.  M.  she 
was  comatose;  the  breathing  stertorous;  face  flushed  ;  respiration  only  six  in 
a  minute;  pulse  100,  small  and  feeble;  pupils  much  contracted;  could  still  be 
partially  roused. 

"At  1.30  could  not  be  roused  by  shaking  or  loud  speaking:  occasional  sub- 
sultus  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  twitching  of  the  eyebrows;  lower  jaw 
drojjped.  showing  an  incessant  to  and  fro  motion  of  the  tongue ;  respiration  6  ; 
breathing  stertorous. 

"  2.40.  No  improvement.  Electro-magnetism  applied  at  the  upper  cervical 
region  and  over  the  epigastrium,  chest,  and  face.  'I'his  soon  roused  her.  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  give  her  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  extract  of  belladonna  of 
eight  grains  to  the  ounce. 

"2.5.5.  Electro-magnetism  reapplied,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution  given. 
Is  more  easily  roused,  but  instantly  falls  asleep  again  ;  breathing  still  stertorous. 

"  H.20.  Electro-magnetism ;  an  enema  administered  of  gruel,  with  six  drachms 
of  brandy  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution. 

"3.50.  Electro-magnetism  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution.  She  now  rose  up 
to  the  sitting  posture,  and  got  oft' the  couch  to  walk  across  the  room,  supported 
by  two  persons,  looking  about  her  with  an  alarmed  and  bewildered  expression, 
but  apparently  not  recognizing  any  one.  She  was.  however,  sufficiently  awake 
to  drink  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  taking  the  cup  in  her  hand.  Face  becoming 
more  flushed;  pupils  less  contracted;  pulse  104;  respiration  6 ;  less  stertor 
when  asleep. 

"4.10.  Electro-magnetism  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution.  Is  easily  roused ; 
now  sees  and  knows  us. 

"4.40.  Enema  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  two  drachms  of  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia.     Pulse  136;  respiration  8  ;  no  stertor;  face  highly  tlu.shed. 

"  5.50.  Electro-magnetism  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution.  Has  now  received 
sixteen  grains  of  extract  of  belladonna.  No  stertor;  respiration  8.  attended 
with  a  soft  sighing  moan;  pupils  moderately  dilated  ;  is  quite  easily  roused  when 
spoken  to ;  answers  (piestions  and  begins  to  notice  ol)jects. 

"From  this  time  till  7  A.  M.  she  was  allowed  to  remain  sleeping,  reclining  in 
an  easy  position  on  her  left  side,  with  her  shoulders  and  head  raised.  She  was 
only  sjjoken  to  occasionally,  to  ascertain  that  she  could  be  easily  roused.  A 
diffused  flush  overspread  her  face  and  forehead,  and  a  pleasant  warmth  and 
moisture  the  whole  body.  Pulse  from  140  to  150;  respiration  11.  At  12.30 
P.  .M.  was  sleeping,  breathing  softly;  very  easily  roused,  and  perfectly  conscious 
when  awake.  Kespiration  12  ;  pulse  150;  pupils  moderately  dilated.  Had  much 
thirst,  ami  some  irritability  of  stomach  and  vomiting  in  the  afternoon.  Next 
day  pupils  were  much  dilated.  She  had  slight  diarrhiea,  and  afterwards  speedily 
recovered. 

"In  treating  such  a  case  as  the  one  now  detailed,  of  courso  the  first  and 
indispensable  thing  to  be  done  must  be  to  empty  the  stomach  of  its  contents  as 
speedily  as  possiiile.  and  then  to  wash  its  mucous  surface  thoroughly  liy  injec- 
tions of  warm  water.  The  usual  methods  of  rousing  the  jiatienfs  consciousness 
by  incessantly  walking  about,  slai)ping  their  hands  and  limbs,  etc.,  we  soon  for- 
bade, Itelieving  that,  owing  to  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  produced  liy  forced 
muscular  efforts,  much  more  harm  than  good  would  be  done.  With  a  like 
feeling  we  were  very  reserved  in  our  use  ot'  electro-magnetism,  aj^prehensive  of 
the  possilde  nervous  exhaustion  which  a  continued  use  i>f  so  luiwerful  an  agent 
might  induce.  Jlaving  first  roused  the  patii'Ut  out  of  the  profound  coma  in 
which  she  lay,  we  afterwards  applied  it  only  just  enough  to  eiial)le  her  to  take 
the  solution  whi<h  we  gave  her.  We  then  allowed  her  to  sleej)  until  the  next 
dose  wa.s  to  be  given,  and  so  on.  We  employed  stimulants,  external  and  internal, 
as  has  been  tlescril>e<l ;  but  we  could  not  help  altriliuling  the  happy  result  in 
this  ca.su  chiclly,  if  not  altogether,  to  ihc  iulhieuce  of  belladonna  in  cuuulcr- 
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acting  the  effects  of  the  opium,  of  which  so  hirge  a  quantity  had  been  taken  into 
the  system.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  found  in  electro-magnetism  an  invaluable 
resource;  without  it  we  could  not  have  roused  our  patient  to  swallow  anything. 
"  One  of  our  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  poisons,  to  whom  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  case  have  been  communicated,  considers  the  result  to  be  owing 
to  the  vigorous  measures  we  adopted,  and  believes  that  the  belladonna  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  as  regards  vigour  of  treatment,  the  usual  methods 
of  rousing  the  patient  by  physical  efforts  and  stimulants  completely  failed.  The 
narcotism  became  more  and"  more  profound,  until  at  length  the  child  could  not 
be  roused  at  all  out  of  her  unconsciousness.  It  was  not  until  we  had  recourse 
to  electro-magnetism  and  belladonna  that  any  signs  of  improvement  took  place. 
If  recovery  was  solely  due  to  electro-magnetism,  a  very  moderate  application  of 
it  was  sufficient  in  this  case,  and  it  would  he  well  to  remember  this  in  the  treat- 
ment of  similar  cases.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  could  a  child  of  11  years  take 
sixteen  grains  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  less  than  three  hours,  without  expe- 
riencing^'anv  of  its  usual  toxical  effects,  unless  for  the  counteracting  influence 
of  the  °opiom  which  had  been  previously  taken?  More  importance  might  be 
attached  to  this  aroument  had  not  Dr.  Fuller  shown,  in  a  most  interesting  paper 
read  by  him  to  .the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  and  published  in  the  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette  in  July,  1859,  the  extraordinary  tolerance  of  belladonna  in 
young  subjects.  He  described  the  tolerance  of  the  drug  as  being  so  great  that 
'  one  "child"  of  10  years  took  seventy  grains  of  extract  of  belladonna  daily,  and  a 
total  amount  of  rather  more  than  two  ounces  in  twenty-six  days.  Another  chdd 
of  14,  to  whom  atropine  was  administered,  took  no  less  than  thirty-seven  grams 
in  eighteen  days!  Whilst  in  adults  two  grains  of  the  extract  of  belladonna 
daily^would  often  induce  vertigo  and  dizziness,  and  he  found  he  could  not  esta- 
blish a  toleration  of  the  larger  doses,  as  in  children.' 

"This  yet  unexplained  tolerance  of  belladonna  in  young  subjects  is.  however, 
a  question  apart  from  that  of  its  physiological  relations  to  opium.  The  present 
case  may  not  be  considered  as  altogether  fair  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  bella- 
donna, inasmuch  as  electro-magnetism  was  also  employed  in  its  treatment.  But 
in  Dr.  Anderson's  cases,  in  India,  of  opium  poisoning,  belladonna  was  the  only 
remedy  used.  One  of  his  patient^  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  hours  had  swal- 
lowed two  ounces  of  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  for  delirium  tremens. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  profoundest  narcotism.  He  was  made  to  swallow  a  drachm 
of  tincture  of  belladonna  in  water  every  half  hour.  After  the  third  dose  the 
pupils  began  to  dilate ;  in  four  hours  and  a  half  he  was  out  of  danger,  havmg 
taken  six  drachms  of  the  tincture.  He  also  relates  a  similar  case  in  which  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  in  three  ounces  of  water  was  given  between  9  and  9.30 
P.  M.,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  half  hour  two  drachms  more  were  taken. 
At  2  A.  M.  all  indications  of  opinm  poisoning  had  disappeared. 

"On  the  other  hand,  as  to  belladonna  poisoning,  Mr.  Bell's  two  cases  are 
most  striking.  His  patient  had  had  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine 
in  solution  injected  over  the  sciatic  nerve.  Its  toxical  effects  in  due  time 
declared  them'selves,  and  the  patient's  condition  became  'altogether  alarming,' 
and  was  without  anv  indication  of  improvement.  A  strong  solution  of  morphia 
was  injected  into  the  gluteal  region  of  the  opposite  side,  which  happened  to  be 
next  to  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Almost  immediately  an  improvement  was  per- 
ceptible. In  two  hours  and  a  half  his  worst  symptoms  had  disappeared  ;  the 
next  morning  he  was,  appareutly,  quite  well.  The  other  case  was  less  alarming, 
but  equally  displayed  the  influence  of  opium  as  an  antidote  to  belladonna.  Nor 
should  the  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Seaton,  of  Leeds,  be  forgotten,  of  the  ten 
persons  poisoned  by  eating  the  ripe  berries  of  the  atropa  belladonna,  m  which 
opium  was  given  with  such  signal  benefit." 

67.  Poisoning  by  the  Endermic  Use  of  Atropine.— Dr.  H.  Ploss,  of  Leipsic, 
relates  the  following  case.  A  man,  aged  33,  had  an  aff"ection  of  the  larynx, 
which  Dr.  Ploss  reoarded  as  being  of  a  syphilitic  nature.  Another  physician, 
however,  being  calted  in  consultation,  decided  that  the  case  was  one  of  simple 
laryngitis,  and  ordered  a  bUster  to  be  applied  round  the  neck,  to  be  dressed  on 
the  following  day  with  an  ointment  composed  of  15  parts  of  sulphate  of  atro- 
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pine  to  700  of  lard.  Dr.  Ploss  expre.<!sed  bis  fears  as  to  the  effects  of  this  ;  but 
his  remuDstrances  were  not  attended  to.  Some  minutes  after  the  application  of 
the  ointment,  the  patient  suddenly  spranjr  from  his  seat,  in  a  state  of  undescrib- 
able  anfruish ;  he  ran  aliout  the  room,  cryinir  out  that  he  was  suffocated,  that 
everything  appeared  black  before  his  eyes,  and  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  beinj^ 
strangled.  He  violently  tore  off  the  dressing;  and  threw  himself  on  his  couch, 
his  eyes  fi.xed  and  his  tace  fiery  red.  Dys]»hagia  and  dy.spncea  increased  more 
and  more ;  clonic  convulsions  of  the  limbs  set  in.  resembling  those  of  chorea ; 
the  breathing  became  very  frequent ;  the  pulse  rose  to  140  or  150  ;  the  patient 
could  not  utter  a  word.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed  him ;  but  this  could 
not  be  done  on  account  of  the  constant  convulsive  movements.  It  was  equally 
impossible  to  introduce  anythin?  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  rectum.  The  breath- 
ing soon  became  interrupted,  the  pulse  thready,  and  the  patient  died,  scarcely 
two  hours  after  the  application  of  the  ointment. — Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  21, 
1865,  from  Zeitschr./iir  JJcd.  Cliir.  und  Gtburtsh. 

68.  Lead  Poisoning. — Dr.  Alkxaxder  Fleming,  in  a  Clinical  Lecture  om  Lead 
Poisoning  and  its  Treatment  [British.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  1865),  relates  the  fol- 
lowing case: — 

"A  very  interesting  example  of  unsuspected  lead  poisoning  in  a  child  six 
months  old  has  been  lately  mentioned  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Jordan,  of  this 
place.  This  infant  (T.  0.).  which  was  being  brought  up  by  hand,  without  any 
ostensible  cause  began  to  decline,  and  to  present  unequivocal  symptoms  of  lead- 
poisoning;  viz..  severe  colicky  pains,  constipation,  gradually  increasing  emacia- 
tion, and  unusual  pallor;  sickness,  dilated  pupil;  finally,  extreme  drowsiness, 
and  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  lower  limbs  were 
also  enfeebled,  but  in  a  less  degree,  'i'here  was  no  convulsion.  After  two 
months'  suffering,  and  of  mystery  as  to  the  origin  of  the  evil,  the  feedintr-bottle 
was  accidentally  examined,  when  the  ball-valve  and  its  case  were  found  to  be  un- 
dergoing corrosion;  and,  as  these  were  made  of  an  alloy  containing  lead,  the 
cause  of  the  illness  was  at  once  apparent.  This  was  removed,  and  the  child 
made  a  rapid  recovery.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  in  this  infant,  ichich  had 
no  teeth,  there  was  no  blue  line  on  the  gum." 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

On  Sunstroke,  as  it  occurred  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By  Ch. 
Smart,  M.  D.,  Asst.  Surg.  U.  S.  A.,  Medical  Inspector  Second  Army  Corps. 

As  the  spring  of  1863  verged  into  summer,  and  rumours  of  the  occurrence 
of  cases  of  sunstroke  pervaded  the  army,  my  conscience  commenced  to  prick 
me  on  account  of  my  ignorance  of  the  condition  so  called.  I  knew  nothing 
of  it,  had  never  seen  a  case,  and  had  no  written  information  concerning  it; 
hence  I  had  recourse  to  the  medical  officers  in  the  command  for  instruction 
in  its  pathology  and  treatment.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  was  very  un- 
satisfactory. Some  believed  the  state  to  be  allied  to  syncope — to  be  syncope 
and  something  more :  but  as  they  could  not  definitely  state  in  what  this 
ph(s  consisted,  a  link  was  wanting  in  the  chain  of  indications  to  be  fulfilled 
by  treatment.  Their  dependence  lay  in  removal  to  the  shade,  the  horizontal 
position,  cold  to  the  head,  and  a  swallow  of  whiskey.  Others  were  inclined 
to  favour  an  apoplectic  pathology,  alleging  their  belief  that  in  every  fatal 
case  a  clot  would  be  found,  if  carefully  searched  for,  in  the  cerebral  textures. 
These  placed  the  patient  in  an  ambulance,  with  cold  cldths  to  his  head, 
administering  at  the  same  time  a  couple  of  cathartic  pills;  some  advocated 
the  use  of  the  lancet,  although  I  have  never  seen  it  had  recourse  to. 

A  short  time  ago  I  chanced  to  see  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  R.  C. 
Stiles,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Vermont  University,'  formerly  of  the 
U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  First  Division,  Second  Corps, 
which  I  read  with  an  interest  deepened  by  the  fact  that  I  had  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  many  of  the  cases  he  studied.  In  this  paper  he  communi- 
cates the  details  of  some  of  the  experiments  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  sunstroke  is  a  paralysis  of  the  heart,  due  to  the  direct  action  of  heated 
blood  upon  its  muscular  tissue.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Dr.  Stiles 
in  his  conclusions.  I  do  not  consider  that  any  results  derived  from  his 
experiments  are  admis.sible  as  explanatory  of  the  "  physiology"  of  the  dis- 
ease in  question,  how  far  soever  they  may  go — and  with  that,  at  present,  I 
have  nothing  to  do — to  prove  that  heat,  at  least  heat  as  applied  by  him, 
induces  a  paralysis  in  muscular  tissue.  This  opinion  I  base  on  the  fact 
that  the  combination  of  conditions  to  the  action  of  which  he  subjected  the 
various  animals  experimented  on  differs  materially  from  the  circumstances 
which  in  nature  conspire  to  the  production  of  sunstroke  ;  he  immersed  rats, 
mice,  and  kittens  in  water  at  120°  Fahr.,  and  held  them  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  so  as  to  permit  of  respiration,  until  death  supervened.  In  one  case, 
however,  he  induced  death  with  all  the  symptoms  of  sunstroke  by  immersing 
a  rabbit  in  hot  air  (not  over  120°  Fahr.) ;  this,  although  it  does  not  prove 
his  point,  is  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  defines  precisely  the  essential  elements 
in  the  causation  of  this  disease,  limiting  them  simply  to  exposure  to  a  hot 
and  dry  atmosphere,  and  relieving  the  direct  solar  ray,  its  chemical  and 

'  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  June  and  July,  1864. 
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luminous  constituents,  and  muscular  exertion,  from  all  charge  save  that  of 
bell  Iff  accessory. 

Sonic  writers  advocate  as  the  true  theory  of  this  disease,  a  direct  influence 
exercis6d  ijy  heat  on  the  nervous  system,  which,  t)y  altering  in  some  slight 
decree  its  chemical  constitution,  or  perhaps  only  its  inoleeular  or  ])hysical 
arraii<remeiit,  interferes  with  its  normal  action,  and  l)ecomes  proijajratcd  to 
the  heart  and  lun^s,  in  which  disturbance  of  function  is  secondarily  induced. 

In  the  October  number  of  this  journal  for  18G3,  Dr.  II.  C.  Wood,  of 
Philadelphia,  gives  a  history  of  nine  cases  of  sunstroke,  of  which  only  one 
recovered.  In  his  remarks  ui)on  these,  he  throws  overboard  the  suppo- 
sitions that  the  disease  is  of  inflammatory  origin  or  dependent  on  nervous 
exhaustion,  and  maintains  it  to  be  due  to  a  morl)id  condition  of  blood.  He 
says:  "The  true  pathology  of  the  disease  appears,  then,  to  be  as  follows: 
The  excessive  heat  causes  a  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  excretory 
glands,  and  produces  changes  in  the  life-fluid  prol>ably  more  than  the  simple 
retention  of  effete  material.  These  alterations  in  the  blood  are  trifling  at 
first,  but  are  progressive,  so  that  in  a  short  time  some  agent  or  agencies 
are  evolved  capable  of  [)roducing  the  fearful  cerebral  symptoms.  The  name 
of  ' sunslrok-e''  is  very  indefinite,  and  if  the  pathology  advocated  in  this 
paper  is  correct,  thermohvemia  or  thermic  fever  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  modern  system  of  nomenclature."  But  what  the  nature  of 
the  changes  may  be,  he  does  not  discuss.  He  does  not  specify  the  agent  or 
agencies  developed  in  the  blood,  and  hence  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  the 
proper  means  to  be  adopted  to  counteract  their  influence. 

Hunatroke  (I  refer  only  to  what  is  known  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
as  such)  was  of- very  frequent  occurrence  during  the  summers  of  18fi3  and 
1804,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  profession  ought,  ])erhaps,  to  be  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  it  than  we  are.  We  know  it  only  as  a  ))assing 
ac(juaintance,  by  sight.  This  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
affection  seldom  presents  itself  while  we  are  lying  in  camp  and  can  render  it 
some  attention,  but,  instead,  forces  itself  under  our  observation  upon  the 
march,  when  we  have  only  just  time  to  halt  and  lodge  the  patient  in  an  am- 
bulance ;  or,  worse  still,  while  manoeuvring  in  front  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
wounded  from  the  skirmish  line  have  more  urgent  claims  to  our  regard.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  place  \x\)0\\  paper  any  reliable  statistics  concerning  the 
frequency  of  tlie  occurrence  of  sunstroke,  nor  indicate  the  temperature  of  those 
days  most  prolific  of  such  cases,  nor  find  a  form  in  which  to  express  the  amount 
of  fatigue  undergone  by  the  men  before  succumbing  to  the  stroke.  I  can  only 
Bay  that  during  the  summer  of  1863,  spent  in  marching  from  the  Rapi)ahan- 
nock  to  Gettysburg,  and  thence  to  the  Ra]>idan,  with  an  average  strength 
present  of  al)out  12,000,  fifty-two  cases  only  were  recorded;  while  during 
the  following  season,  spent  in  fighting  from  the  Rapidan  to  and  in  front  of 
Petersliurg,  with  a  mean  strength  of  aljout  20,00t),  the  numl)er  of  cases 
recorded  by  tiie  regimental  surgeons  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  ninety. 
In  the  latter  year  the  campaign  was  more  arduous,  tiie  season  more  sultry, 
and  the  latitude  lower.  Many  cases  transitired,  however,  that  never  came 
under  oljservation  at  all ;  those  recorded  were  the  graver  cases  only.  Con- 
cerning mortality,  I  have  to  state  that  I  ol)served  no  case  of  deuth  during 
tlie  former  summer ;  during  the  latter  I  saw  seven  cases  prove  fatal.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  pod-morlem  examinations  have  been  made  iu  this  corps 
in  cases  of  death  from  sunstroke. 

Si/iiiplomH. — The  man  who  is  to  become  tlie  subject  of  a  coup  <lt'  soldi, 
most  likely  a  raw  Irish  or  (Jerman  recruit,  at  first  persjiires  very  freely,  as 
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indeed  do  his  veteran  comrades,  while  toiling  along  under  the  weight  of 
arms,  knapsack,  blanket,  and  rations.  The  back  of  his  head  feels  painfully 
hot,  notwithstanding  he  may  have  draped  it  with  a  silk  handkerchief, 
reversed  his  cap  or  filled  its  crown  with  leaves,  as  an  infallible  protection 
against  the  scorching  rays.  His  heart  beats  violently,  and  his  mind  is 
unpleasantly  cognizant  of  its  action.  He  breathes  rapidly,  o])en-mouthed, 
for  there  is  a  slight  feeling  of  weight  in  his  breast,  which  the  hot  air  he 
inhales,  rendered  hotter  still  by  the  dense  clouds  of  dust  with  which  it  is 
laden,  does  not  seem  to  have  body  enough  to  uplift.  Thirst  torments  him 
also,  while  a  crowd  of  lesser  evils  contribute  to  the  sum  of  his  discomfort. 
His  eyes  smart  from  the  influx  of  the  streams  of  perspiration,  which  neither 
the  eyebrows  nor  the  greased  margins  of  the  eyelids  suffice  to  turn  aside; 
while  the  optic  nervous  masses  and  the  brain  as  a  whole  ache  with  the  glare 
of  the  sun's  reflection.  He  is  very  miserable,  so  much  so  that  his  mind  is 
filled  with  nothing  but  impressions  of  his  own  morbid  sensations. 

These- symptoms  grow  rapidly  more  distressing.  He  halts  for  a  moment, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  comrades,  takes  a  long 
draught  of  the  warm  water  his  canteen  contains.  He  feels  the  better  for 
it  and  pushes  on  with  renewed  vigour,  but  by  and  by  relapses  into  his 
former  state. 

Your  old  soldier,  when  in  this  condition,  drops  out  of  the  column,  throws 
his  gun  and  knapsack  on  the  ground,  and  stretches  himself  at  full  length 
in  the  shade  of  some  tree  where  he  lies  alternately  fanning  himself  and 
sipping  his  stock  of  water.  By  the  time  he  has  finished  his  canteen  he  is 
quite  recovered,  and  as  he  has  no  desire  to  be  challenged  by  the  Division 
Provost  Guard,  he  immediately  buckles  to  the  road,  rejoining  his  command 
most  likely  at  its  next  resting  place.  But  your  raw  material  does  not  at- 
tempt this,  feeling  as  he  does  from  home  if  separated  from  his  regiment, 
and  alone  in  the  world  when  beyond  the  limits  of  his  brigade.  He  staggers 
onwards,  a  vague  feeling  of  some  impending  calamity  oppressing  his  mind. 
His  heart  becomes  lessened  in  power,  it  flutters  rather  than  beats.  The 
perspiration  disappears  from  his  skin,  but  his  thirst  increases ;  he  makes 
frequent  but  futile  efi'orts  to  spit  away  the  viscid  phlegm  that  sticks  to  his 
lips.  The  aching  in  his  head  becomes  pain,  the  oppression  in  his  chest 
agony.  A  tremor  seizes  his  limbs,  a  feeling  of  sinking  takes  possession 
of  his  heart,  and  his  mind  swims  into  unconsciousness  as  he  falls — sun- 
struck. 

He  is  insensible.  At  first,  perhaps,  he  may  be  able  to  articulate  an  in- 
distinct answer  to  inquiries  concerning  his  name  or  regiment  if  asked  in  a 
loud  sharp  tone,  but  this  does  not  last  long ;  he  becomes  totally  uncon- 
scious in  a  very  short  time.  The  pupils  may  be  dilated  or  contracted. 
His  pulse  is  quick,  compressible  and  small  withal ;  it  even  intermits  occa- 
sionally. His  breathing  is  hurried,  short  shallow  respirations,  interrupted 
now  and  again  by  a  long  deep-drawn  sigh.  His  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and 
his  lips  livid.  He  clutches  nervously  (and  this  is  a  measure  as  well  of  his 
insensibility  as  of  his  praecordial  distress)  at  his  chest  with  a  force  often- 
times sufficient,  if  the  surface  be  exposed,  to  lacerate  the  skin.  If  no  one 
be  present  to  have  recourse,  either  knowingly  or  unwittingly,  to  the  means 
calculated  to  obviate  the  abnormal  condition  and  promote  a  speedy  return 
to  consciousness  and  ease,  the  man  will  assuredly  die,  uiiless,  indeed,  nature 
should  interfere,  as  she  sometimes  does,  and  by  the  bursting  of  a  thunder- 
storm effect  a  cure.     The  power  of  deglutition  becomes  lost  as  his  insen- 
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sibility  deepens.  His  pulse  flickers  faintly,  until,  with  a  sigh,  broken  per- 
haps by  tlie  death-rattle  in  his  throat,  he  expires. 

But  very  fre((uently  to  these  symptoms  is  superadded  one  which  gives 
the  disease  to  tlie  onlooker  a  very  fearful  aspect.  I  refer  to  the  occurrence 
of  tetanic  convulsions.  The  intermissions  last  for  two  or  three  minutes 
or  longer,  the  paroxysms  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds.  As  the  fit  comes  oa 
the  breathing  becomes  more  rapid  and  shallow,  the  liml)s  writhe  and  the 
nervous  twitchings  of  the  fingers,  as  they  tear  at  the  ])ra;cordia,  are  very 
marked.  Violent  contractions  of  the  muscles  speedily  ensue,  stretching 
the  body  out  j^erfectly  straight,  or,  more  commonly,  with  the  head  throwu 
back  and  the  abdomen  raised  from  the  more  powerful  action  of  the  extensor 
muscles.  This  condition  continues  but  a  few  seconds  in  all  its  intensity ; 
the  spasm  then  relaxes  and  seems  about  to  disappear,  when,  after  one  or 
two  hesitating  twitches,  the  muscles  again  start  into  rigid  prominence. 
This  may  be  repeated  several  times  before  the  fit  comes  to  a  conclusion. 
While  the  body  is  thus  bent  in  rigid  spasm  the  breathing  is  suspended  and 
the  lividity  of  the  lips  increases.  The  termination  of  the  fit  is  marked  by 
a  long  sighing  expiration,  which  is  less  noticeable  the  nearer  the  ca.se  ap- 
proaches its  fatal  end.  Death,  when  it  does  occur  in  these  cases,  usually 
takes  place  during  the  continuance  of  a  convulsive  seizure. 

Pathology. — Heat  relaxes  warm-blooded  animals.  Blood  is  accumulated 
in  their  superficial  vessels,  and  from  them  its  water  is  rapidly  but  insensibly 
vajiourizcd,  or  gathers  in  big  dew-drops  ui)on  the  skin.  Now  water  is  of 
as  much  importance  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  as  are  the  red  corpus- 
cles themselves,  for  although  the  immediate  purpose  it  fulfils  in  the  economy 
is  simply  a  mechanical  one,  yet,  to  the  proper  conduction  of  the  chemico- 
vital  processes  in  which  the  disks  are  concerned,  ita  presence  in  normal 
quantity  is  indispensable.  Deprive  a  man  of  half  the  water  his  blood  con- 
tains and  the  consequences  will  be  as  apparent  as  if  in  the  loss  the  blood- 
cells  had  been  implicated  also  ;  the  difference  exists  only  in  the  facility  with 
which  in  the  one  case  the  loss  can  be  repaired.  The  alteration  in  the 
l)hysical  ])roperties  of  the  blood  consequent  upon  this  evaporation  of  its 
water,  and  concomitant  changes  in  the  bloodvessels  themselves  tend  to  pro- 
duce retardation  of  the  flow  and  depression  of  the  vital  powers. 

The  viscosity  of  the  now  concentrated  serum,  the  aggregative  tendencies 
of  the  closely-crowded  corpuscles,  and  the  relaxation  or  loss  of  tone  (Dr. 
Stiles  would  call  it  inci])ient  paralysis  from  heat)  of  the  vessels,  all  combine 
to  prevent  the  circulation  of  life's  current  with  a  rapidity  adequate  to  the 
preservation  of  the  functions  at  a  healthy  standard.  But  another  and 
more  potent  influence  productive  of  evil  arises  from  the  effects  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  alteration  in  the  blood-cells,  which  the  mutual  action  trans- 
piring between  themselves  and  the  unnaturally  dense  medium  in  which  they 
float,  produces.  Exosmosis  drains  the  disks  of  their  contents,  corrugates 
them,  and  renders  them  incom|)etent  to  di.scharge,  with  an  ellicicncy  neces- 
sary and  natural,  the  important  duties  assigned  them  in  the  system.  In 
coiis('(|uence  of  this  the  l)loo(l  (lows  slowly  and  more  slowly  through  the 
]iulmonary  capillaries,  in  which  it  finds  dilliculty  in  l)ecomiiig  disbnrthouod 
of  the  p(^ison  it  has  gathered  up  while  traversing  the  systemic  circle. 
Congestion  soon  ensues,  and  in  addition  to  the  morbid  conditions  already 
enumerated  as  affecting  the  blood,  we  find  it  l)ecoming  more  and  more  de- 
teriorated l)y  non-aeraiion. 

The  effects  of  this  alteration  in  the  bulk,  rapidity  of  circulation,  and 
constitution  of  the  vital  fluid  are  first  manifested  upon  the  brain,  being 
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evidenced  by  the  signs  of  depressed  nervous  energy  we  observe — the  aching 
and  incapacity  for  mental  exertion  which  we  observe  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  giddiness  and  insensibility  which  so  soon  supervene.  The  stagger- 
ing gait  and  tremors  are  mamifestly  results  of  the  impaired  nutrition  and 
deficient  innervation  of  the  muscular  system;  while  the  convulsions,  which 
in  many  cases  are  so  frequent,  may  be  referred  to  the  removal  of  the  re- 
straining influence  exerted  V)y  the  brain  over  the  reflex  function  of  the  me- 
dulla spinalis.  The  condition  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  of  the  blood 
contained  in  them,  as  perhaps  also,  sympathetically,  the  unoxygenated  state 
of  the  tissues  traversed  by  the  systemic  supply  tubes,  furnish  an  explanation 
of  the  praecordial  oppression  which  is  always  so  mutely  but  distressingly 
complained  of.  Spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  during  a  convulsive  paroxysm, 
may  perhaps  increase  its  intensity.  The  heart,  influenced  by  the  same 
causes — the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  slow  transmission  of  an 
altered  blood  through  its  proper  vessels — loses  power,  but,  by  increased  fre- 
quency of  action,  it  endeavours  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  free  circulation 
and  to  supply  its  own  and  the  system's  necessities. 

If  this  be  the  true  light  in  which  to  view  the  pathology  of  sunstroke,  it 
defines  the  disease  as  a  condition  resulting  from  the  concentration  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood. 

Bodily  exercise  produces  heat.  Bodily  exercise,  also,  when  carried  to 
excess,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  individual  is 
deprived  of  water,  produces  symptoms  of  depression  similar  to  those  above 
mentioned,  and  dependent  upon  the  same  cause,  for  heat,  whether  derived 
from  some  source  foreign  to  the  body  or  generated  within  the  system,  gives 
origin  to  evaporation  from  the  cutaneous  or  pulmonary  tracts,  concentration 
of  the  serum,  and  if  this  could  be  carried  to  the  requisite  extent,  would  lead 
to  a  coup  de  soleil.  "When  physical  exertion,  then,  is  added  to  exposure  to 
external  heat,  the  morbid  condition  becomes  more  speedily  developed,  since 
both  causes  combine  to  produce  but  one  effect.  The  exercise,  however,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an  essential,  if  Dr.  Stiles'  experiment  be 
allowed  any  weight ;  and,  besides,  I  can  instance  cases  where  it,  from  the 
insignificance  of  its  amount,  could  have  exerted  but  a  small  share  of  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  the  disease.  I  have  seen  officers  struck  while 
riding  at  a  gentle  walk  in  the  marching  column.  Two  cases  of  death 
occurred  in  the  command  during  one  sultry  day  in  the  beginning  of  July 
of  last  year  ;  in  the  one  case,  the  man,  a  convalescent  from  some  northern 
hospital,  had  walked  from  City  Point  to  Petersburg  before  he  was  struck  ; 
in  the  other,  without  any  previous  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  soldier,  the 
stroke  occurred  while  he  lay  oppressed  with  heat  under  the  shade  of  his 
shelter-tent. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  depression  which  is  induced  exerts  a 
conservative  influence  over  the  system,  diminishing  as  it  does,  in  some 
measure,  the  activity  of  the  cause,  which  by  its  continued  action  leads  to 
insensibility  and  death.  Farther  physical  and  mental  exertion  is  rendered 
impossible  ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  systemic  capillaries  are  accomplished  is  materially  lessened,  and  the 
evolution  of  heat  by  the  system  (and  hence  evaporation)  is  correspondingly 
diminished.  Nature,  as  it  were,  feels  the  losses  already  entailed  upon  the 
water  of  the  blood,  and  tries  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  further  calls  to  be 
made  upon  it,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  heat  generated  within  the  body. 
Treatment. — If  what  I  have  written  above  embodies  a  view  in  the  main 
correct  of  the  pathology  of  sunstroke,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  occupy  time 
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in  enlnrjrinp:  upon  its  rational  treatment.  The  indications  to  be  fulfilled 
in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  stroke  if  it  be  but  threatened,  or 
to  treat  it  if  it  has  already  occurred,  are  in  the  one  case  to  preserve  the 
blood  in,  and  in  the  other  to  restore  it  to,  its  natural  condition  ;  and  the 
means  in  l)0th  cases  is  the  same — xcaler. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  tliat  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  should  caution  their  men  to  avoid  driukinj::  much 
water  on  a  hot  day's  march.  From  an  idea  that  danfrerous  symptoms 
have  been  known  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  practice,  and  knowing 
that  a  sharp  bellyaclie  is  a  frequent  result,  they  instruct  their  men  to  l)e 
chary  of  drinkin<r — to  stint  themselves  rather  than  become  victims  to  the 
effects  of  over  indulgence.  So  firmly  have  these  teachings  settled  on  the 
minds  of  the  men,  harmonizing  as  they  do  with  the  vague  impressions  on 
the  subject  they  brought  with  them  into  the  army,  and  very  likely  with 
their  own  experience  on  the  march,  that  they  have  fallen  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  Every  soldier  believes  that  the  more  he  thirsts,  the  less  he  ought 
to  drink,  for  the  greater  is  the  danger  in  drinking.  Thirst  is  an  indication 
of  a  want  in  the  system — an  uneasy  feeling  with  which  nature  harasses  us 
wiien  we  stand  in  need  of  water,  lest  unwittingly  we  might  do  ourselves  an 
injury,  not  knowing  when  to  drink.  It  is  a  beacon  lighting  us  to  the  well, 
and  not,  as  regarded  by  most  of  our  troops,  an  infallible  danger-signal, 
warning  them  from  its  brink. 

Troops  upon  the  march  should  not  be  sparing  of  water,  if  it  is  to  be 
had.  They  ought  to  drink  freely;  l)ut  yet  they  should  not — as  they  are 
very  apt  to  do  when  they  can  withstand  their  thirst  no  longer — empty 
their  canteen  before  taking  it  from  their  parched  lips.  How  great  soever 
the  want  of  water  in  the  Ijlood  may  l)e,  thrown  thus  into  the  stomach  it 
does  harm.  The  loss  which  the  blood  suffers  is  gradually  effected,  and  in  like 
manner  absorption  to  repair  that  loss  requires  time  for  its  accomplishment. 
Water  cannot  find  its  way  as  rapidly  from  the  stomach  to  the  veins  as  from 
the  canteen  to  the  stomach  ;  so  that  when  this  organ  is  thus  distended  it 
must  necessarily  remain  so  for  some  time,  giving  rise  to  very  distressing 
symptoms  from,  if  the  water  be  cold,  the  sudden  chilling  of  its  tissues — 
from  the  distension  of  its  walls,  from  the  weight,  and  consequent  straining 
of  all  the  structures  suspending  and  retaining  it  in  its  position,  and  from  the 
pym])atlietically  affected  nervous  system.  The  sharp,  dragging  pain  at  the 
epigiistrium,  the  faintness,  tendency  to  vomiting  and  severe  prostration — 
wliich  liy  the  way  often  lead  the  careless  to  look  upon  the  case  as  one  of 
sunstroke — are  the  manifestations  of  these  conditions.  Water,  then,  should 
not  be  thus  recklessly  poured  down.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  swal- 
lowed in,  I  will  not  say  small  doses,  but  in  doses  not  too  large,  and  these 
shoidd  l>e  so  frequently  repeated  as  to  enable  the  blood  to  maintain  its 
normal  density,  notwithstanding  the  drain  upon  it  set  up  by  nature  with 
the  view  of  regulating  the  temperature. 

During  the  course  of  my  service  with  this  corjis,  I  have  viewed  all  the 
cases  of  sunstroke  I  have  met,  with  a  few  exceptions  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  experience  of  the  disease,  as  originating  and  progressing  in  the 
manner  I  have  indicated,  and  have  treated  them  in  accordance  wilh  that 
view.  Cerlainly,  if  the  eliects  of  treatment  are  admissii)le  as  eviilenue  eitiier 
for  uv  iigainsi  the  correctness  of  a  theory  of  disease,  the  result  in  my  expe- 
rience of  replenishing  the  vessels  wilh  water  would  afford  powerful  tesli- 
mony  in  favour  of  the  sui)position  that  the  symptoms  are  deiRMident  upon 
nothing  l)ul  the  lack  of  water  in  the  system.      I'ursuing  this  plan  of  treat- 
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ment,  I  have  been  uniformly  successful.  I  have  lost  no  patients  yet ;  death 
occurred  in  the  cases  which  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  I  men- 
tioned as  having  been  fatal,  either  immediately  before  or  immediately  after 
I  reached  the  spot  where  they  lay.  So  confident,  indeed,  did  success  latterly 
make  me,  that  in  every  case  I  felt  justified  in  prognosing  that  if  the  patient 
lived  but  a  few  minutes,  that  is,  time  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  absorption  of 
a  material  amount  of  water  by  the  veins,  he  would  ultimately  recover.  I 
came  to  feel  no  discouragement  even  in  the  presence  of  the  most  formidable 
looking  case,  satisfied  that  I  possessed  the  wherewith  to  conquer,  provided 
time  was  afforded  me  to  make  use  of  it. 

On  finding  a  soldier  sunstruck  by  the  roadside,  my  first  care  has  been  to 
determine  the  amount  of  insensibility,  by  asking  him  in  a  sharp  tone  the 
number  of  his  regiment.  If  he  attempted  to  articulate  or  showed  in  any 
manner  that  my  question  had  made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  I  immedi- 
ately placed  the  canteen  to  his  lips  and  permitted  him  to  swallow  four  or 
five  ounces  of  water,  repeating  the  quantity  after  two  or  three  minutes, 
having  in  the  interval  had  him  transported  to  the  nearest  shade.  If,  how- 
ever, his  insensibility  happened  to  be  more  perfect,  I  proceeded  with  more 
'caution,  placing  only  a  few  drops  in  his  mouth  to  learn  the  extent  of  the 
interference  with  the  power  of  deglutition. 

The  first  case  of  a  serious  nature  that  I  was  called  upon  to  treat  showed, 
I  think,  very  markedly  the  effects  of  the  water  cure.  From  the  fact  of  its 
being  my  first  case  of  such  a  character,  all  its  details  have  lived  in  my 
memory  with  a  clearness  and  depth  of  tracing  far  greater  than  have  the 
particulars  of  individual  cases  occurring  sul)sequently.  It  was  one  of  the 
many  that  happened  on  the  forenoon  of  Sept.  12th,  1863,  when  the  Corps 
was  marching  from  Morrisville  to  Rappahannock  Station,  Va.  I  was 
riding  forward  to  overtake  my  comtffand,  from  which  I  had  been  separated 
for  an  hour  or  two  by  some  duty,  and  when  I  was  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  tail  of  the  column  I  found  a  man  in  the  sun  by  the  roadside,  in  con- 
vulsions, with  a  small  circle  of  men  belonging  to  the  provost  guard  around 
him.  He  was  comatose;  his  skin  was  very  hot  and  dry;  his  lips  livid ; 
his  left  pupil  dilated  somewhat,  and  his  pulse,  from  its  smallness,  softness, 
and  rapidity  could  not  be  counted.  The  convulsions  were  frequent  and  so 
violent  that  I  expected  each  succeeding  paroxysm  would  terminate  life. 
He  had  been  in  this  condition  for  about  ten  minutes;  the  fits,  according  to 
the  statements  of  the  men  around,  having  during  that  time  been  steadily 
increasing  in  frequency,  intensity,  and  duration.  A  medical  officer  had  seen 
him  immediately  after  he  had  been  struck  down.  He  could  not  be  said  to 
have  treated  him,  having  simply  attempted  to  pour  whiskey  into  his  stomach, 
failing  in  which  he  had  gallojied  off  to  order  an  ambulance  to  the  spot,  leav- 
ing instructions  that  cold  cloths  should  be  kept  to  the  patient's  head.  A  man 
had  gone  in  search  of  water,  but  had  not  returned. 

I  had  the  patient  carried  to  a  house  situated  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  road.  I  laid  him  down  in  its  shade,  and  having  obtained  water  placed 
a  few  drops  in  his  mouth,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  swallow,  and  some 
trickling  into  the  larynx,  a  convulsion  more  severe  than  any  hitherto 
afifecting  him  was  induced.  Thereupon  I  matted  his  hair  with  water,  and 
poured  it  freely  over  his  body,  thoroughly  saturating  the  woollen  shirt  he 
wore.  By  this  several  beneficial  results  were  effected.  The  overheated 
body  was  cooled  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  water,  and  by  the  evaporation 
set  up  from  the  surface.  All  farther  loss  from  the  serum  of  the  blood 
yvas  prevented,  and  an  opposite  process,  that  of  absorption  by  the  venous 
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radicles,  was  instituted.  I  could  do  nothino;  more  but  await  the  issue  with 
l)atieiice.  I  conceived  that  if  I  had  had  facilities  for  ivimei'sinri  my  pa- 
tient in  a  tepid  hatli  his  chance  of  recovery  would  have  been  immensely 
increased. 

Presently  I  thoufjht  that  his  spasms  recurred  less  frequently  and  dimin- 
ished in  intensity;  his  pulse  certainly  altered  for  the  better,  and  his  breathing 
seemed  to  improve,  notwithstanding;  that  his  hand  tore  at  his  chest  with 
greater  violence.  As  I  continued  sprinkling  water  over  him  a  few  drops 
fell  ujion  his  lips;  his  tongue  instantly  protruded  itself  and  gathered  them 
up.  I  dropped  some  more  intentionally  upon  them  with  a  like  result.  He 
was  improving.  At  the  end  of  the  next  ])aroxysm,  which  was  a  slight 
one,  I  raised  his  head  and  he  drank  greedily,  uplifting  his  eyelids  as  I  placed 
him  back  upon  his  pillow,  but  no  gleam  of  intelligence  was  yet  apparent  in 
his  look.  In  ten  minutes  more,  having  drank  several  times  during  that 
period,  and  objected  by  a  motion  of  his  head  when  I  held  a  cup  containing 
whiskey  to  his  lips,  he  was  recovered.  Yery  much  exhausted  he  was,  it  is 
true,  but  his  pulse  and  breathing  were  regular,  and  his  sensibility  and  con- 
sciousness had  returned,  and  although  occasionally  his  fingers  would  twitch 
as  they  had  previously  done  when  a  convulsion  was  about  to  seize  him, 
such  movements  were  not  now  followed  by  the  general  spasm.  To  prevent  any 
evil  effects  that  might  arise  from  the  continued  apjjlication  of  tlie  water  to 
liis  body,  I  directed  his  wet  underclothing  to  be  removed,  the  surface  rubbed 
dry,  and  a  clean  shirt  which  his  knapsack  furnished  to  be  put  upon  him. 
His  canteen  was  then  filled  with  water  and  his  blanket  wrapped  around 
him  before  he  was  transferred  to  the  ambulance. 

Here  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Dr. 
Wood's  article  :  "  The  treatment  of  the  fully  developed  disease  has  been 
in  our  hands  utterly  futile.  The  case*that  did  recover  would  have  done  so 
if  nature  had  been  left  to  herself;  in  all  the  others  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
when  brought  in,  precluded  all  hope.  I  know  of  no  agents  that  will  check 
directly  the  tendency  to  degradation  of  the  life-fluid.  The  regular  treat- 
ment in  this  hospital  is  to  give  a  turpentine  injection  and  administer  stim- 
ulants;  both  of  which  are  in  most  cases  of  no  avail.  The  indications  are, 
first,  to  check  the  changes  in  the  blood,  and  secondly,  support  the  system. 
But  unless  the  first  can  be  fulfilled,  the  second  is  useless.  l)r.  Taylor  {loc. 
fit.)  states,  that  he  did  not  lose  a  case  during  April,  1852,  when  many  were 
stricken  down  with  well-marked  symptoms,  and  when  he  practised  cold 
affusions,  water  being  ])oured  on  them  continuously  until  they  showed  signs 
of  returning  consciousness.  This  result  is  so  wonderful  as  to  make  one 
doul)t  whether  there  is  not  some  difference  in  the  disease  as  seen  in  the  East 
Indies  and  in  this  country.  But  the  plan  certainly  ought  to  be  tried,  as  it 
may  possibly  check  chemical  change  by  reducing  the  tem})erature,  and  at 
the  worst  can  only  l)e  equally  hopeless  with  all  tlie  others." 

Sequelae. — Sometimes,  as  in  such  serious  cases  where  the  patient  has 
been  for  a  long  ))eriod  insensible,  tetanic  or  ei)ileptiform  convulsions,  more 
or  less  severe,  will  persist  in  attacking  him  now  and  again,  for  many  hours 
after  his  return  to  sensibility.  This,  I  consider,  is  dej)cndent  ui)on  the 
disturltance  of  the  nervous  function  caused  by  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  brain,  from  non-nutrition  and  non-removal  of  effete  or  used-up 
])urticles  of  its  tissue,  during  the  comparatively  long  period  it  has  suffered 
from  the  imjiaired  How  and  altered  constitution  of  the  blood.  To  treat 
these,  of  which  1  have  seen  but  two  well-marked  cases,  I  have  given  whis- 
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key  and  large  doses  of  morphia,  the  former  to  supply  the  lack  of  the  vis 
nervosa,  and  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  to  promote  a 
renovation  of  the  cerebral  substance,  until  the  latter,  the  morphia,  shall 
have  induced  a  sleep  which  effects  that  renovation  more  effectually. 

While  referring  to  the  sequelae  of  coup  de  soleil,  I  may  mention  a  case 
which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  June,  1863,  in  the  person  of  a  corporal  of 
the  63d  N.  Y.  Vols.  The  man  had  been  drinking  very  freely  for  two  or 
three  days  previous  to  the  attack,  as  the  regiment  had  received  pay,  and 
sutlers  in  those  days  did  a  thriving  business  in  liquor  under  the  rose.  For 
some  time  after  his  insensil)ility  and  convulsions  were  removed  he  lay  ex- 
hausted and  speechless,  but  as  his  recovery  progressed  a  new  symptom  or 
sets  of  symptoms  developed  themselves.  He  presented  the  appearance  of 
one  labouring  under  delirium  tremens.  When  I  visited  him,  he  talked  to 
me  very  volubly  concerning  some  rebel  sharpshooters  that  were  endeavour- 
ing to  pick  him  off,  mentioning  that  one  of  them  had  already  lodged  a  ball 
in  his  brain,  which,  he  casually  remarked,  he  would  report  to-morrow  at 
sick  call  to  have  me  cut  out.  He  eyed  me  askance  and  suspiciously  during 
all  his  talk,  and  moved  off  a  step  or  two  in  alarm  when  I  proffered  immediate 
surgical  assistance. 

Excessive  mental  action,  whether  caused  by  protracted  anxiety,  continued 
voluntary  labour  of  the  mind,  or  the  use  in  large  quantity  of  spirituous 
liquors,  is  followed  by  a  depression  of  the  energies,  but  the  blood  question, 
as  considered  above  with  reference  to  sunstroke,  does  not  enter  into  the 
pathology  of  the  state.  Here,  we  have  the  depression  of  the  nervous  pow- 
ers a  consequence  of  previous  excitation,  not  of  impeded  circulation.  The 
difference  in  the  cause  explains  what  of  difference  there  may  be  in  the  mani- 
festation. In  the  one  case  we  have  the  supply  of  blood  gradually  cut  off 
from  a  previously  healthy  brain  and  insensibility  as  a  consequence;  in  the 
other  we  have  a  mind  exhausted  from  previous  overaction,  but  with  a  com- 
paratively normal  supply  of  blood,  which  enables  it  to  act  as  perfectly  as  its 
own  condition  will  permit.  There  is  no  insensibility,  but  there  is  some 
alteration  from  the  normal  manifestation  of  mind,  usually  what  we  under- 
stand by  nervous  irritability.  If  now  these  two  conditions  should  coexist, 
impeded  flow,  etc.,  and  irritability  from  some  primary  excitement,  as  when 
an  individual  suffering  from  delirium  tremens  is  exposed  to  a  dry  hot 
atmosphere  during  perhaps  more  or  less  of  bodily  exercise,  we  shall  have 
produced  a  condition  of  system  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  that 
arising  from  either  of  the  causes  singly.  The  symptoms  we  would  expect 
to  meet  in  such  a  case  are  just  such  as  I  observed  in  the  case  referred  to 
above  ;  an  insensibility  more  or  less  profound,  since  the  loss  of  consciousness 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  healthy  blood  prevents  the  exhibition  of  the  irri- 
tability of  delirium,  and  a  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  speech  necessarily 
marking  its  loquacity,  for  independent  of  the  interference  with  the  working 
of  the  organ  of  voice,  the  elementary  faculties  of  sensation  and  conception 
of  ideas  which  in  delirium  are  exalted  here  become  lost.  But  this  insensi- 
bility speedily  running  off  after  the  replenishment  of  the  vessels,  the  brain, 
which  has  not  yet  recovered  from  its  depression,  but  instead  has  perhaps 
sunk  lower  into  that  state  from  the  temporary  interference  with  its  nutri- 
tion, is  permitted  to  act  in  the  irregular  manner  characteristic  of  the  condi- 
tion. Treated  with  whiskey  and  morphia  he  ultimately  slept,  and  awoke, 
after  a  few  hours,  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

Near  Petersburg,  Va.,  March  15,  1865. 
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Compound  Comminuted  Fracture  of  (he  Left  Temporal  Beqion  of  the 
Skull,  with  loss  of  bone,  and  about  six  drachms  of  brain,  resulting  from 
the  kick  of  a  horse,  followed  by  complete  recocery.  By  Cenj.  L.  Bird, 
Jr.,  M.D. 

On  the  morning  of  November  3,  1864,  I  was  called  to  see  a  negro  girl, 
aged  eight  years,  who  had  been  kicked  by  a  horse  on  the  head  wliile  play- 
ing in  the  yard  the  evening  before.  Upon  inquiry  I  learned  from  an  intel- 
ligent lady,  who  saw  the  child  a  moment  after  the  accident,  that  she 
appeared  a  little  stunned,  and  ran  in  a  zigzag  course,  but  did  not  become 
entirely  insensible;  hemorrhage  from  the  wound  slight;  slept  pretty  well 
during  the  night,  vomiting,  however,  occasionally.  Upon  removing  the 
bandage,  a  large  quantity  of  brain  was  found  upon  it,  and  some  was  still 
exuding  from  the  wound  of  about  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  The  scalp 
being  very  much  contused  and  swollen,  I  could  not  explore  the  wound,  nor 
did  I  think  it  necessary,  as  the  injured  brain  could  escape  externally,  and  the 
child  was  perfectly  sensible.  I  dressed  the  wound  with  lint  and  the  bandage, 
and  kept  the  parts  wet  with  lead  water  and  tincture  of  opium.  There 
was  incessant  vomiting  from  the  first,  which  ceased  after  a  time  under  the 
use  of  mustard  to  the  epigastrium  and  spine  and  lime-water  and  milk 
internally.  There  was  headache  and  the  bowels  were  constipated,  for 
which  cold  cloths  were  applied  to  the  head  and  a  mercurial  cathartic  as 
soon  as  admissible.  There  was  more  or  less  constitutional  irritation  for 
several  days  after  the  accident.  The  antiphlogistic  regimen  was  strictly 
enforced,  and  febrifuge  mixtures  administered  whenever  there  was  fever. 

On  the  second  day,  Nov.  4th,  I  found  the  child  still  sensible  and  doing 
remarkably  well,  some  fever  but  less  vomiting  and  headache,  stomach  more 
retentive.  The  swelling  about  the  wound  having  somewhat  subsided,  I 
could  now  explore  the  fractured  bones.  Upon  introducing  the  finger  under 
the  scalp,  I  discovered  that  a  piece  of  bone  had  been  staved  out  by  the 
kick,  making  a  fissured  opening  large  enough  for  the  easy  introduction  of 
two  fingers  along  the  fissure,  through  which  the  ruptured  brain  had  escaped. 
Other  portions  of  bone  could  be  felt  by  passing  the  finger  under  the  scalp 
to  be  fractured  and  a  little  depressed  ;  the  serrated  edges  of  the  bones  in 
position  could  be  felt  above  the  depressed  portions  for  the  extent  of  half 
the  temporal  fossa.  Tlie  hole  in  the  skull  made  by  the  loss  of  bone  was 
just  above  the  temporal  ridge  in  the  coronal  suture.  The  membranes  were 
of  course  ru])tured,  and  as  the  injured  brain  escaped  through  them,  the 
opening  enlarged,  so  that  a  partial  hernia  of  the  brain  took  ])lace  whenever 
the  wound  was  dressed,  subject  to  being  further  minced  by  the  sharp  edges 
of  bone  through  which  it  i)rotruded.  I  now  brought  the  etlgcs  of  the  wound 
together,  as  far  as  the  contused  and  swollen  parts  would  permit,  by  means 
of  adhesive  strips,  and  dressed  it  with  cerate,  a  compress  of  lint  and  the 
bandage,  which,  while  it  afforded  sufficient  sujiport  to  the  brain,  allowed 
the  ready  escape  of  nature's  debris.  I  continued  to  dress  it  in  this  way 
every  other  day  for  ten  days,  closing  the  wound  a  little  each  time.  As  the 
discharge  had  now  greatly  decreased,  and  the  scalp  wound  extending  down 
upon  the  cheek  began  to  heal,  I  dressed  it  once  in  five  days,  using  cerate, 
lint,  and  a  pasteboard  splint  moulded  to  the  shape  of  that  portion  of  the 
skull.  At  each  subsecpient  visit  the  wound  was  found  to  be  progressing 
favoural)ly;  there  was,  however,  an  ichorous  discharge  which  excoriated 
the  parts  around.  1  was  ajjprc'liensive  that  a  i)ortion  of  denuded  bone  or 
some  of  the  sharp  edges  so  i)ci'c('ptil)le  to  the  touch  might  die  or  scale  off — 
thus  keeping  the  wound  oi)en  fur  a  longer  time,  but  happily  all  the  pieces  of 
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bone  were  sufficiently  nourished  to  maintain  their  vitality.  I  would  have 
removed  these  sharp  edges,  which  were  irritating  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, and  the  operation  seemed  to  be  clearly  called  for,  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  ether  would  have  been  hazardous,  and  whenever  the  child  screamed 
the  brain  would  forcibly  protrude  through  the  opening  in  the  skull,  so  I 
concluded  to  leave  the  operation  to  nature,  who  performed  it  by  the  pro- 
cess of  absorption  far  better,  and  with  greater  safety  to  the  patient.  On 
Dec.  20th,  forty-seven  days  from  the  day  of  the  accident,  the  wound  had 
entirely  healed,  and  up  to  this  time,  Feb.  2,  the  head  is  perfectly  secure  and 
the  pasteboard  cap  has  been  discontinued. 

Strange  to  say,  no  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  took 
place  during  the  whole  course  of  the  treatment,  nor  were  there  any  symp- 
toms of  compression  from  the  first;  these  circumstances,  connected  with  the 
eventual  cure,  I  attribute  to  the  escape  of  a  button  of  bone  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  allowing  the  egress  of  effusions  which  otherwise  must  have  accu- 
mulated upon  the  brain,  causing  compression — hence  the  im{)ortance  of 
trephining  in  cases  of  comminuted  fracture  before  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression arise. 

Cases  of  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Head.  By  W.  B.  Trull,  M.D.,  Ass. 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols. 

Case  I.  Anthony' Proud,  aged  16,  private  in  Co.  C,  128th  Indiana 
Infantry,  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Nov.  30,  1864. 
Admitted  into  hospital  Dec.  1st.  Patient  was  able  to  give  a  description 
of  the  injury,  which  was  corroborated  by  an  examination  of  the  fractured 
bone.  A  conical  ninsket-ball  had  struck  the  skull  near  the  right  parietal 
eminence,  driving  fragments  of  bone  deep  into  the  brain,  the  ball  esca])ing 
except  a  small  section  which,  splitting  upon  the  edge  of  the  bony  surface, 
penetrated  both  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Water  dressings  were  applied  to 
wound.  The  patient  conversed  intelligently,  showing  no  disturbance  of 
the  intellectual  powers;  he  presented  no  unfavourable  symptoms,  neither 
of  paralysis  nor  pain,  except  a  slight  headache,  for  thirty-six  hours  after 
admission.  lie  began  now  to  manifest  a  marked  indifference  to  surrounding 
objects,  concealing  his  head  in  the  bed-clothes,  refusing  the  attentions  of 
the  nurses,  until  he  sank  into  a  comatose  condition,  and  died  Dec.  2. 

A  post-mortem  examination,  eighteen  hours  after  death,  showed  firm 
coagula  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  spicula  of  bone  and  the  track  of 
the  lead,  which  was  found  lodged  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  near  the 
"island  of  Reil ;"  the  track  extended  just  above  the  corpus  callosum.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  cerebral  substance  had  been  displaced. 

Case  II.  John  Caley,  aged  51,  native  of  Virginia,  Sergt.  Co.  A,  11th 
Tenn.  Infantry,  was  wounded  in  a  melee  at  Sherman  Barracks,  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Oct.  27th,  18G4. 

A  pistol-bali  struck  the  skull  near  the  left  parietal  eminence,  driving  a 
large  fragment  of  bone  deep  into  the  brain,  and  burying  itself  in  a  post  in 
the  vicinity.  Tlie  bone  was  removed  soon  after  admission  into  ward,  and 
a  probe  could  be  readily  introduced  as  far  as  the  lateral  ventricle.  Paralysis 
of  the  auditory  nerve  and  brachial  plexus  of  right  side  was  instantaneous. 

Patient  lay  with  head  inclining  far  to  the  left,  refusing  to  change  his 
position.  Secretions  continued  to  be  normal  and  regular,  pulse  soft  and 
slow,  and  intellect  unimpaired.  There  was  no  expression  of  pain  until 
ninth  day  after  admission,  when  gangrene  of  the  cerebrum  was  detected. 
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Tlie  sloufjliR  were  removed  by  the  knife  and  detergent  dressings  substituted, 
but  patient  became  rapidly  comatose  and  died  Nov.  7th. 

A  post-mortem  examination  made  eighteen  honrs  after  deatli  showed  firm 
coagula  between  dura  and  pia  mater  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  spha- 
celated cerebral  substance.  It  also  appeared  that  the  lateral  ventricle  had 
been  opened  though  but  slightly  implicated,  its  cavity  containing  a  normal 
amount  of  serous  fluid  and  its  walls  uninjured.  The  choroid  plexus  was 
somewhat  congested. 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  the  above  cases  presented  symptoms 
common  to  penetrating  wounds  of  the  head  there  was  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  effect.  In  both  about  the  same  quantity  of  cerebral  substance  was 
lost;  in  one,  displaced  by  the  penetrating  fragments  of  bone  and  lead,  in 
the  other,  by  the  destructive  action  of  gangrene.  In  one,  there  was  imme- 
diate and  perfect  paralysis  of  the  "  portio  mollis"  and  of  the  brachial 
plexus;  in  the  other,  no  disturbance  of  nerve  power.  The  opening  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  was  the  only  apparent  cause  for  the  aggravated  symptoms 
presented  in  the  case  of  Caley. 

Cdmbekland  U.  S.  a.  General  Hospital,  Nashville,  Jan.  12,  18G5. 

Traumatic  Tetanus.  Successfully  treated  in  the  Jarvis  U.  S.  A. 
General  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  By  Charles  H.  Jones,  M.D.,  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

Corporal  Alonzo  McNeal,  aged  20,  Co.  A,  121st  New  York  Yols., 
wounded  19th  of  October,  1864,  at  Cedar  Creek,  walked  immediately  from 
the  field  to  his  Division  Hospital,  from  thence  he  was  conveyed  in  a  bag- 
gage wagon  to  Marti usburg,  Ya. 

Admitted  in  this  hospital  24th  October,  five  days  after  the  injury,  suf- 
fering from  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  right  heel  about 
the  insertion  of  the  tendon  A  chillis,  exit  about  one  inch  and  a  half  below 
external  malleolus  external  to  the  joint,  wounding  in  its  course  the  ex- 
ternal saphenous  nerve. 

His  condition  did  not  attract  any  special  attention  until  the  29th  of 
October,  ten  days  after  receiving  the  wound,  when  he  manifested  symptoms 
of  approaching  tetanus,  such  as  stiffness  and  pain  in  the  jaw,  with  some 
difficulty  of  opening  his  mouth  widely.  This  condition  continued  until 
1st  November,  when  his  features  became  fixed,  contraction  of  the  jaws 
complete,  deglutition  painful  and  difficult,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
spasms  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  with  o])isthotonos  pain  at  the  epigastrium; 
the  abdominal  nuiscles,  including  the  diaphragm,  extremely  tense  and  un- 
yielding. Trismus  well  marked,  rendering  it  necessary  to  keep  constantly 
in  his  mouth  a  "  wooden  bit"  to  prevent  him  from  biting  his  tongue, 
breathing  embarrassed,  perspiration  at  times  profuse.  His  intellectual 
faculties  were  undisturbed,  pulse  rouud,  and  all  the  functions,  except  those 
of  digestion,  seemed  to  act  properly.  This  was  his  condition,  with  slight 
remission,  until  about  the  1st  of  December ;  from  this  time  his  improve- 
ment was  progressive. 

Treatment. — Considering  the  primary  morbid  action  to  be  vascular 
rather  than  nervous,  and  that  the  energies  of  the  brain  are  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  disease  than  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  treatment  was 
suggestive  of  "spinal  meningitis,"  he  was  ordered  a  i)urgative  composed 
of  cilomel  3j,  jinlv.  j)odo])liyllin  gr.  ij,  which  was  followed  in  four  hours 
with  inagnes.  snlpli.  .^j.  The  following  day  he  was  ordered  eight  cups  on 
the   upper  i)ortioii  of  the  spine,  and   given   once  in   four  hours  ext.  conii 
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gr.  ij,  suspended  in  water  with  15  drops  of  chloroform,  with  milk  punch 
and  beef  essence  ad  libitum.  In  addition  to  this  treatment,  a  large  blister 
was  applied  down  the  spine,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  with  J  gr.  sulph. 
morphia  twice  a  day.  This  constituted  the  treatment,  with  the  occasional 
use  at  bedtime  of  3j  pulv.  Doveri,  his  bowels  being  kept  free  with  the 
purgative  as  his  condition  required.  This  treatment  was  continued  until 
December  8th,  when  all  spasmodic  action  had  ceased,  leaving  him  with 
hardness  of  the  external  abdominal  muscles  and  a  partial  loss  of  "  peris- 
taltic action,"  which  was  relieved  in  a  few  days  by  the  use  of  strychnia  ^^ 
gr.  three  times  a  day  dissolved  in  water  by  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Jan.  17. — lie  had  entirely  recovered,  and  received  a  furlough  to  visit  his 
home,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Phosphorus  Necrosis.  By  Wm.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

In  the  original  department  of  this  No.,  p.  353,  I  related  a  case  of  exci- 
sion of  the  lower  jaw  effected  with  phosphorus  necrosis,  accomplished  with- 
out any  external  incision.  Since  that  account  was  printed  off,  I  liave  ob- 
tained additional  evidence  of  the  practicability  of  operating  by  the  method 
there  advised. 

On  the  I3th  of  March,  1865,  I  assisted  Pr.  C.  S.  Boker,  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  to  remove  the  whole  lower  jaw  for  phosphorus  necrosis,  from  a 
girl  of  19  years  of  age,  who  was  a  packer  in  a  match  manufiictory. 

The  disease  came  on  after  having  a  tooth  extracted  and  returning  too 
soon  to  work.  This  case  was  particularly  interesting,  as  illustrating  the 
feasibility  of  the  operation  without  external  incision,  even  where  the  attach- 
ments maintain  their  original  firmness.  The  right  side  after  division  at  the 
symphysis  was  removed  as  in  Courtenay's  case.  The  left  side  wa.s  found  to 
be  diseased  so  near  up  to  the  condyle  as  to  call  for  the  removal  of  the  whole 
piece,  but  the  attachments  of  the  muscles,  etc.,  were  as  firm  as  natural. 
Nevertheless,  l)y  jiutting  them  on  the  stretch  by  grasping  the  bone  with  the 
forceps,  and  by  a  judicious  ap})lication  of  the  cutting  end  of  the  elevator  or 
lever,  and  also  of  the  scalpel,  all  the  parts  were  separated  and  the  bone  was 
removed  entire.  On  both  sides  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes  re- 
mained unbroken.  There  was  no  hemorrhage,  and  the  patient  was  easily 
kept  under  the  influence  of  ether  and  chloroform.  She  sat  up  the  day  after 
the  operation,  and  her  condition,  even  then,  was  much  more  comfortable 
than  before  it. 

Recantation.     Note  to  the  Editor  from  W.  F.  Atlee,  M.  D. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  Bibliographical  notice  of  the  Lectures  on  Venereal 
Diseases,  by  William  A.  Hammond,  M.  I).,  published  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Journal  (January,  1865,  pp.  207),  I  wrote  as  follows: — 

"As  regards  Dr.  Hammond's  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  Ricord, 
it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  several  statements  in  these  lectures.  At 
page  119  Dr.  H.  says  that  certain  experiments  performed  in  France  and 
Germany  were  the  means  of  converting  Ilicord  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
non-inoculability  of  secondary  accidents.  We  have  never  understood  that 
Ilicord  had  been  made  to  believe  that  secondary  symptoms  were  ever  inoc- 
ulahle;  under  certain  circumstances — as,  for  instance,  from  a  wet-nurse  to 
a  child — he  teaches  that  they  may  be  transmitted.  At  page  73,  after  stat- 
ing that  a  soft  chancre,  when  far  advanced  in  the  process  of  healing,  is  no 
longer  capable  of  being  propagated.  Dr.  Hammond  adds  that  this  view  is 
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contrary  to  that  held  by  Ricord  and  his  followers,  who  contend  that  a  non- 
indurated  cliancre  retains  its  viruknt  character  to  the  last.  On  the  contrary, 
Ricord  himself  says  that  daring  the  period  of  reparation  the  pus  becomes 
laudable,  'as  it  may  justly  here  be  styled,  for  it  ceases  to  be  inoculable.' 
(Lettres  sur  la  Syphilid,  page  160);  and  again  at  page  269  of  the  same 
Lettres,  he  says  that  chancre  at  the  period  of  reparation  can  no  longer,  as 
I  have  already  demonstrated  and  taught  for  twenty  years,  furnish  inocu- 
lable pus.'^ 

Since  writing  this  I  have  learned  that  Ricord  has  changed  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  pus  furnished  by  a  healing  soft  chancre.  In  the  s^'conrf  edi- 
tion of  his  Lerons  sur  la  chancre,  at  page  35,  he  says,  "si  la  period  i<//n7ie 
alors  qu'a  I'aspeci  de  I'ulceration  vous  jugeriey  le  chancre  eteint  le  virus 
pent  persister  encore  assez  actif  dans  quelques  points  pour  se  transraettre  et 
se  reproduire.  La  specilicite  persiste  souyent  an  centre  alors  que  le  travail 
de  reparation  envahit  deja  les  bords  de  I'ulcere;  le  chancre  vit  encore  k  cote 
de  la  cicatrice  qui  tend  a  le  recouvrer  et  ce  n^est  que  dans  le  dernier  in- 
stant de  son  existence  qu'il  perd  enfin  toute  faculte  virulente." 

I  was  mistaken  therefore  in  supposing  a  misunderstanding  of  the  views 
of  Ricord  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hammond,  in  respect  to  the  capability  of  a 
Jtiealing  soft  chancre  propagating  itself.  As  relates  to  the  inoculability  of 
secondary  accidents,  I  have  never  read  anything  from  Ricord  himself  to 
show  that  he  has  changed  his  long-maintained  views  of  their  non-inocula- 
bility.  That  he  has  changed,  however,  is  the  opinion,  not  only  of  Dr. 
Hammond,  but  of  Bunistead,  Lee,  and  other  well-read  students. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Walter  F.  Atlee. 


DOMESTIC  SUMMARY. 

Tranaformation  of  Muscular  Fibre  into  Fat. — Dr.  J.  Wyman  stated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  that  he  had  seen  fatty 
degeneration  occur  in  muscular  fibre  under  the  following  circumstances.  Por- 
tions of  muscle  were  introduced  into  a  flask  with  water,  thoroughly  boiled,  sup- 
plied with  air  through  a  tube  heated  to  redness,  and  then  the  flask  was  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  on  examination  with  the 
microscope,  the  fibres,  without  having  become  putrid,  were  found  to  have  the 
sarcolemma  entire ;  in  some  the  fibrillte  were  still  distinct,  in  others  they  were 
partially  replaced  by  granules,  and  in  others  they  had  wholly  disappeared  and 
the  fibre-sheath  was  filled  with  globules  of  oil. 

Dr.  Ellis  had  examined  some  of  the  specimens,  and  recognized  the  same  appear- 
ances which  are  seen  in  ordinary  cases  of  fatty  degeneration.  Rudolph  "Wagner 
found  that  various  allmmincud  substances  underwent  a  similar  change  when  in- 
troduced into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  living  animal.  It  was  objected  to  his 
experiments  that  the  iat  may  have  been  secreted  by  the  animal  and  substituted 
for  the  materials  of  the  tissues  introduced,  these  having  disappeared.  In  the 
experiments  here  given,  such  an  explanation  is  iua])iilicable,  for,  since  the  mus- 
cular fibre  was  only  surrounded  by  water,  there  could  be  no  other  source  for  the 
fat  than  the  fibre  itself. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  probable,  as  Fourcroy  originally  suspected, 
that  adipocire  can  be  derived  from  muscle  which  has  undergone  transformation 
into  l\it. — Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Jo  urn.,  Feb.  2,  18G5, 
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Researches  on  Death. 

Febris  Intermittens. 

Diphtheria. 

Gunshot  Wounds. 

Chloroform. 

Puerperal  Convulsions. 

Primary  Syphilis. 

Specific  Remedies. 

Hydrastis  Canadensis. 

The  Ovaries. 

Pertussis. 

Military  Hygiene. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi. 

Rheumatism. 

Measles. 

Pulmonary  Congestion. 

Circulation. 

Gunshot  Wounds. 

Asthenopia. 

Enteric  Fever. 

Hysteria. 

Menstruation. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  as  a  Remedy. 

Opium. 

Cinchona. 

Intermittent  Fever. 

Primary  Syphilis. 

Gunshot  Wounds. 

Hysteria. 

Labor. 

Gunshot  Wounds. 

Digestion. 

Puerperal  Convulsions. 

Arterial  Hemorrhage. 

Chronic  Dysentery. 

Puerperal  Convulsions. 

Rupture  of  the  Uterus. 

Hysteria. 

The  Sleeping  State. 

Inflammation. 

Primary  Syphilis. 

Opium. 

The  Wonderful  Human  Organism. 

Hospital  Gangrene. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

Milk  Sickness. 

Milk  Sickness. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Inguinal  Hernia. 

Dysentery. 

Syphilis. 

Sanguinaria. 

Yellow  Fever. 

Disease. 
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NAArE.  STATE  OR  CODNTRY, 

Haber,  Samuel  Senseny  PeiinsyWaiiia. 

Hunt,  Sylvester  H.  New  Jersey. 

Judson,  Adoniram  B.  U.  S.  Navy. 

Karsner,  Daniel  Pennsylvania. 

Keith,  Ezekiel  (M.  D.)  Iowa. 

Kirk,  Richmond  M.  Pennsylvania. 

Koch,  John  Gr.  Pennsylvania. 

Laforce,  Howard  C.  Indiana. 

Landis,  Isaac  R.  Pennsylvania. 

Litch,  Wilbur  F.  Pennsylvania. 

Lovell,  Albert  G.  Pennsylvania. 

Lupfer,  Samuel  P.  Pennsylvania. 

Mavity,  Wm.  K.  (M.D.)  Indiana. 

MoClean,  William  J.  Pennsylvania. 

McComb,  James  Missouri. 

McLanahan,  Johnston  Pennsylvania. 

Mears,  James  Ewing  Missouri. 

Melick,  Daniel  Ramsey  Pennsylvania. 

Metcalfe,  Thomas  Norris  Kentucky. 

Miller,  John  A.  Pennsylvania. 

Moore,  Samuel  Grant  Pennsylvania. 

Morton,  Tower  D.  Ohio. 

Nash,  Joseph  D.  Pennsylvania. 

O'Hara,  Robert  H.  Kentucky. 

Ozias,  Herman  W.  Pennsylvania. 

Perchment,  Peter  D.  Pennsylvania. 

Pilsbury,  John  Milton  Kentucky. 

Potts,  James  F.  Illinois. 

Raub,  Michael  W.  Pennsylvania. 

Rea,  Alexander  M.  Pennsylvania. 

Reichard,  Philip  L.  Pennsylvania. 

Remondino,  Peter  Charles  Minnesota. 

Reynolds,  Samuel  '  Pennsylvania. 

Richards,  John  C.  Pennsylvania. 

Richardson,  John  B.  Kentucky. 

Riecker,  George  A.  New  Brunswick. 

Roberts,  Thomas  H.  Maryland. 
Robinson,  Lemuel  A.  (M.D.)  Tennessee. 

Rodman,  William  B.  Kentucky. 

Roth,  Theodore  Pennsylvania. 

Ruger,  Henry  H.  Wisconsin. 
Scholfield,  David  Thorburn  Canada  West. 

Schrack,  David,  Jr.  Pennsylvania. 

Seem,  Albert  A.  Pennsylvania. 

Shankland,  William  L.  Missouri.  » 

Sherman,  Austin  B.  Pennsylvania. 

Shrawder,  John  S.  Pennsylvania. 

Simmons,  John  F.  Tennessee. 

Simpson,  James  Pennsylvania. 

Slack,  Clarence  M.  New  Jersey. 

Smith,  Henry  J.  Kentucky. 

Solliday,  B.  F.  Ohio. 

Sparks,  George  W.  New  Jersey. 

Stewart,  Howard  P.  Pennsylvania. 

Taylor,  James  Pennsylvania. 

Throckiiiortoii,  William  S.  Pennsylvania. 

Todd,  Orrin  1).  Kentucky. 

Townsend,  Slep'n  (M.  D.)  Pennsylvania. 

Vausant,  Joseph  B.  New  Jersey. 

Vest,  John  W.  II.  (M.D.)  Iowa. 

Walker,  Horace  Kentucky. 

Walker,  James  S.  Kentucky. 

Wallace,  John  S.  Pennsylvania. 

Walliugford,  Alvin  M.  Kentucky. 


SUBJECT  OP  THESIS. 

Amputation. 
Leucocythc-emia. 
I  Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 
Variola. 

The  Reparative  Power. 
The  Medical  Student. 
Cynanche  Trachealis  or  Croup. 
Scarlatina. 
Carcinoma  Uteri. 
Typhoid  Fever. 
Pyaemia. 

Necessity  of  Correct  Diagnosis. 
Subnitrate  of  Bismuth  in  Chronic  Di- 
Tonsillitis.  [arrhoea. 

Spotted  Fever. 
Diphtheria. 

The  Physiology  of  Repair. 
Treatment  of  Inflammation. 
Syphilis. 

Physical  Diagnosis  of  Pulmonary  Af- 
Ovarian  Dropsy.  [fections. 

Medical  Deontology. 
Diagnosis. 

Inoculability  of  Constitutional  Syphi- 
Pneumonia.  [lis. 

Intermittent  Fever. 
Abortion. 

Spotted  Fever  at  Whitehall,  Illinois. 
Pneumonia. 
Enteric  Fever. 
Placenta  Prievia. 
Syphilitic  Lymphadenitis. 
Scarlatina. 
Cataract. 
Hydrocele. 
Hospital  Gangrene. 
Amenorrhoea. 
Dyspepsia. 

Disease  of  the  Ciecum  and  Appendix 
Wounds.  [Cseci. 

Camp  Diarrhoea. 
Pneumonia. 
The  Medical  Student. 
Croup. 

Spotted  Fever. 
Spotted  Fever. 
Lithotomy. 
Rubeola. 

Chemistry  in  its  Relations  to  Medicine. 
The  Philosophy  of  Sleep. 
The  Physician. 
Scarlatina. 
Dreams. 

Treatment  of  Malignant  Tumors. 
Aneurism  of  the  Aorta. 
Sulphuric  Acid. 
Empyema. 
Intermittent  Fever. 
Scarlatina. 

Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder-Joint. 
Onychia. 
Hydrocele. 
Intermittent  Fever. 
Acute  Dysentery. 
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Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

Missouri. 

Wisconsin. 


NAME. 

Waples,  Marshall  H. 

Weaver,  Jacob  G. 

Wenrich,  William  H 

Wentz,  William  J. 

White,  Alonzo 

Wiley,  John  S. 

Wilkins,  Thomas  (M.D.)  Illinois. 

Wilson,  Charles  M.  Pennsylvania 

Wilson,  David  H,  H. 

Winton,  Horace 

Wiutter,  William 

Wise,  Kenneth  D. 

Witherspoon,  Oran  H 

Zarracino,  Ramon  D. 

Zell,  Amos  B 


STATE  OR  COUNTKY.  SUBJECT  OF  THESIS. 

Iowa.  Professional  Policy. 

Rheumatism. 
Cell  Agency. 
Indigestion. 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 
Hernia. 
Anaesthesia. 
Circulation. 
Nutrition. 

Vis  Medicatrix  Naturae. 
Anthrax. 
Milk  Sickness. 

Physical  Signs  of  Acute  Pneumonitis. 
Artificial  Lactation. 
Scarlatina. 


Kentucky. 

Indiana. 

Pennsylvania. 

Indiana. 

Kentucky. 

Cuba. 

Pennsylvania. 


Of  the  above,  there  are  from— Pennsylvania,  «3  ;  Kentucky,  22 :  Ohio,  6 ;  Mis- 
souri, 6  ;  New  Jersey,  5  ;  Illinois,  5  ;  Indiana,  5  ;  Tennessee,  4  ;  Rhode  Island,  3  ; 
Maryland,  3 ;  Iowa,  3  ;  Wisconsin,  2  ;  Canada  West,  2  ;  New  York,  1 ;  Virginia,  1 ; 
W.  Virginia,  1  ;  Minnesota,  1 ;  U.  S.  Navy,  1 ;  New  Brunswick,  1  ;  Cuba,  1. 
Total  130.  

HARVARD  UNIYERSITY. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
The  Annual  Course  of  Summer  Instruction  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard 
University  will  commence  at  the   Massachusetts  Medical  College,  in  North  Grove 
Street,  Boston,  on  Monday,  March  13,  18G5,  and  continue  till  November. 

Clinical,  Medical  and  Surgical  Instruction  will  be  given  at  the  Massachusetts  Gene- 
ral Hospital,  adjoining  the  College. 

Recitations  from  approved  text-books  will  be  held  daily  during  the  session  at  the 
College,  upon  all  branches  necess.ary  to  a  medical  education.  Occasional  lectures  are 
also  given,  and  demonstrations,  illustrated  by  the  Museums  of  the  College. 

During  the  Summer  Session,   instruction  is  given  by  lectures  at  Cambridge,  on 
Botany,  by  Prof.  Gray;  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  Prof.  W^man;   on  Zoology,  by 
Prof.  Agassiz ;  on  Acoustics  and  Optics,  by  Prof.  Lovering.     To  these  lectures,  stu- 
dents of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  admitted  without  extra  charge. 
Good  Board  can  be  obtained  at  $4  50  or  $6  00  per  week. 

Fees  for  the  Summer  Terra  (which  must  be  paid  in  advance),  iJlOO,  without  extra 
charge  for  Matriculation,  Hospital,  Library  or  Dissections;  for  six  months,  ifilOO;  for 
three  months,  $50. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Professor  of  Morbid  Anatomy. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine. 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
David  VV.  Cheever,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator. 
\Vm.  E.  Coale,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
Samuel  L.  Abbot,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
Fitch  E.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 
Francis  Minot,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
Richard  M.  Hodges,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Horatio  R.  Storer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
J.  Nelson  Borland,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
James  C.  White,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Tickets  to  the  Session  must  be  procured  before  students  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Course.  GEORGE  C.  SHATTUCK,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

No.  2  Stamford  Street,  Boston. 
Circulars  can  be  obtained  gratis,  upon  application  to  David  Clapp  &  Son,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  Office,  over  334  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Jan.  1st,  1865. 

[Jan.  and  April.] 


D.  Humphreys  Storer,  M.D 
John  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.  D., 
Henry  I.  Bowditcii,  M.  D., 
Calvin  Ellis,  M.  D., 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.D., 
George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D., 

Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.D., 
John  Bacon,  M.  D., 
Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D. , 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLANCHARD  &  LEA. 


THE   CYOL01M)nlA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:    eomprisint;  Treatiwi 

on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c.  Edited  by  Dunolison,  Forbes,  Tweedie, 
and  CoNOLLY.  In  four  large  super-royal  octavo  volumes,  of  3254  double-columned  pages, 
strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.     $14. 

*^*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed 
by  sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  reference  for  the  coun- 
try practitioner. 


ANATOMY,  DESCRTPTTVE  AND  SURGICAL.    By  Henry  Gray,  F.R  S., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  &c.  The  Drawings  by  H.  V.  Carter, 
M.  D.,  late  Demonstrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital;  the  Dissections  jointly  by  the 
Author  and  Dr.  Carter.  Second  American,  from  the  second  revised  and  improved  London 
edition.  In  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo  volume,  of  over  800  pages,  with  388  large  and 
elaborate  engravings  on  wood.     Price  in  extra  cloth,  $7.  /^     --^    o 

b  o  4 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE 

EYE.  By  W.  Mackenzie,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
&c.  &c.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horizontal  Section 
of  the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jones,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  fourth  revised  and 
enlarged  London  edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addinell  Hewson,  M.  D.,  Surgeon 
to  Wills  Hospital,  <fec.  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with 
plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts.     $6. 


THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OF   OPHTHALMIC   MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  By  T.  Wharton  Jones,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  &c.  With  one  hundred  and  seventeen  illustrations. 
Third  and  revised  American,  with  additions  from  the  second  London  edition.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  455  pages.     $3. 


ON   DISEASES   PECULIAR   TO  WOMEN,  including  Displacements  of  the 

Uterus.  By  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &o.  With  original  illustrations.  In  one  beauti- 
fully printed  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  500  pages,  extra  cloth.     $3  50. 


LECTURES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC. 

Delivered  at  King's  College,  London,  by  Thomas  Watson,  M.  D.,  &c.,  late  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  &c.  A  new  American,  from  the  last  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition, 
with  Additions  by  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.,  author  of  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  Children,"  &c.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  large 
and  handsome  volume,  imperial  octavo,  of  over  1200  closely  printed  pages  in  small  type;  extra 
cloth,  $6  ;  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $7. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE    ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR;    their  Diag- 

nosis.  Pathology,  and  Treatment.  By  Joseph  Toynbee,  F.R.  S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Surgery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  engravings  on  wood. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $4. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical 

In.turies,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Erichsen,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Univer 
sily  College,  London,  &c.  New  and  improved  American,  from  the  second  enlarged  and  care- 
fully revised  London  edition.  Illustrated  with  over  four  hundred  engraving.'  on  wood.  In  one 
large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  one  thousand  closely  printed  pages,  extra  cloth.     $6. 


THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Togctlier  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermio  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  By  Ben.iamin 
Ellis,  M.  D.  Eleventh  edition,  carefully  revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Phil.adelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  lu  one  volume, 
8vo.,  of  about  350  pages.     $2  75.     (Just  Issued.) 


CLINICAL   LECTURES    ON  THE   DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     By  J.  Y. 

Simpson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Ac,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  With  nu- 
merous illustrations.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4. 
(Now  Heady,  1803.) 
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